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PREFACE 


The object of this* book, which was undertaken more than four 
years ago, is to give, from the literary point of view only, and 
from direct reading of the literature itself, as full, as well sup- 
plied, and as conveniently arranged a storehouse of facts as the 
writer could provide. The substitution of bird’s-eye views and 
•sweeping generalisations for positive knowledge has been very 
sedulously avoided ; but it is hoped that the system of Inter- 
chapters will provide a sufficient chain of historical summary as 
to general* points, such as, for instance, the nature and progress 
of English prosody and the ^riods of prose style. No part of 
the Ijook has been delivered as lectures ; and the sections of it 
concerning the Elizabethan period and the Nineteenth Century 
are not replicas of previous work on those subjects. 

* ij^None but a charlatan will pretend that he has himself written, 
and none very unreasonable perstm will expect »ny one 

else to write, a history of the kind free from blunders. Hie 
sincetest thanks are owed to Mr. W. P. Ker, Fellow US All Souls 
and Quain professor of Engli^ Literature in University CoU^, 
Ixmdtni, and to Mr. G. Gregory Smith, l^tara* h> J^^lish in 
the University cf Edinburgh, for theh great kindness in reading 
the larooik of the book, and for their most valuable suggestions, 
the author is wherily respoimble, noi merely Jfor all foe enmk 
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of fact that niay have escaped their scrutiny, but for all the critical 
opinions put forward in the volume. Nor has his object been ,tO 
make ftiese opinions prominent, but rather to supply something 
approaching that solid platform, or at least framework, cr critical 
learning without which ail critical opinion is worthless, and upon 
which such opinion can lie more easily Imilt or hung ^tt^rwards. 
Reading of the books themselves is the only jusflfic^gton pre- 
cedent in such a case on the part of the writer ; iflid Jjts only 
object should be to provoke and facilitate reading of the books 
themselves on the part of his readers. 

Edirbitroh, zgfh July t6<)R 
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BOOK I 


THE PRELIMINARIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


CHAPTER I 


THK EARLIEST ANGLO-SAXON POETRY 
Wtdutk-~B€mulf—Waldhett and the Fight at Ftnnsiurg-^Dear 

4rUL oldest document which has a possibly authentic claim to be 
English Literature,^ if but English Literature in the making and far off 
completion, is the (loem commonly called Widath, from its opening 
wor^ which some take to be a proper name.® Others 
simply see in it the designation of a “ far-travelled ” singer, 
who here recounts his joumeyings in 143 lines of no great literary 
beauty, and only interesting as sketching the gainful and varied life (ff 
a minstrel in the Dark Ages, were it not for the proper namos which 

‘ PdBsr English treatments of this rontter will he found in* Mr. Stopford 
BrooWs Htttory (f Farlf F.aghsh Liheratun; in Mr. H. MagHfk 

Wfitm, voJs. I and ii ; m Professor Earle's Anglo-Saxon Uttrafun; and in 
the ttanstauon of Ten Brink's English Liltratutr, vol. 1. The texts disciissed in 
ths eh inter fi^Hhe first five numbers of Grein>Will(c)ker’i SUUotMt 
an^ichdttka' PotAt, vol. i. pp, 1-377, which gives two texts 
This IsJtcr has bwn frequently ^ted and translated ; Professor Earle's Iktit >f 
n a good translation without text 

* Son - hij^t iiutborhks, looking upon WidM as a'“ ma(is*ti^/" thiag. hold 
h to be inter, and would ass^ dm priority to the JPinmlmrg fragii^ or Othetw 
^0 opinion we way or the other It expressed here*, indeed, the wrherhe^ dud 

R enee « jmuffident ibr adopting any. But It may be coQvenieid ft imdm 
t an oeeidon t» Endno for a respeetfol reqiatsd to tMden not to take 
, w mention of theories of this kind, or suMK^in ttotext ii|#lu«itiy 
woe to them, #s proof of knorahce on the wriiva part Jtk htwk 

B to he a Itistory, not of Bm ibest or any qMoim ibn^ 
ratweitseB; 'Hwpramfofiky etMieai qumtkiw 
dMatandlofoQi^nmstbe, MAi^foRtotpecUsth^^ ' 

t 'ft ’ 
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the piece. Not a few of these occur, or seem to etxur, ie 
other early ver^ and have the interest of the’ parallel passage.” But 
three aie, or seem to be^ those 6 f persons well known to history^ 
Eormanrlc or Hennanric,^ King of the Goths ; or AttiM the 
Scourge of God and the King of the Huns ; and, lastly, a ctltain 
iSlfwine, whom some think identical with Alboin or Albovin% king 
of the Lombards, the husband, the insulter, and the victim of 
Rosmonda. It is, of course, obvious at once that though it is mot 
impossible for the same man to have been contemporary #rith H^er- 
manric, who died in 37 5 ^ and Attila, who died in«t 33 , no con- 
temporary of either could have seen the days of Alboin, whS felt his 
wife’s revenge in 572. Therefore either iElfwine must be somebody 
else or the poem 1$ doubtful. Into such discussions this book will 
never enter, unless there is the strongest reason of a purely literary 
character Ibr them, and there is none such here. It is sufficient to 
say that tf Eormanric is the Hermannc known to history, and i/ 
<< Widsith ^ saw his day, this document dates within the coniines of 
the fourth century, at a time when no other modem language ca^ 
show proofs of having had even a rudimentary existence. 

The MS., the famous Exeter Book® of /^kwUmm 
{“things of sorts”), which Bishop Lcofric gave to Ws Cathedr^ some 
700 years later than Hermanric’s day, and which still remains ther% 
could, of course, not be expected to give us the original form of the 
** woid-hoard,” of which in his first line ® the Far-Traveller declares the 
unlocking. Yet it shows us a language very remote indeed from English 
in appearance (though this same word “ word-hoard,” which appears 
with the omission of a single letter, shows the remoteness to be more 
apparent than real), but also difiTerent from Continental Oid«*Saxony 
and fiom Icelandic, its nearest relations, neighbours, and contmpo* 
raries. Thil language — a point more important to 
arranged, Oi can be%mnge^ in lines of not strictly regular 
and obeying no law of rhythm that apparently resembles those of any 
modem or classical prosody, except that there is a son of far-o# e^loof 
tttK:hai^ cadence^ and that the lines appmeh theoimnsM^ 

^dinfeter more than any other form. Tbeid% no ihyme, for 
it is by no means uncommon for two mmt adjacent iiues to end la 

the same sjtfeble, this syllable is one which vtfice wmdd lay m 
itma Neither is there assonatme m 
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to rhyme itself in thost of the Romance tongues. But there is a vety 
cttrm$f though, in WidsUk^ dusive and Irregular, system of aUU$r&r 
by which certain words, often, though far from alWays, in the 
earlier half of the line and one in the later, begin either with me same 
consonant or with a vowel. And it is further usually arranged that the 
stres^ accent, length, or whatever word be preferred^ sbaB ftill on these 
alliterated syllables whether it falls on others or not.l As for the 
purely literary characteristics, the nature of the piece, which, as 
has bee^ said, is little more than a catalogue of names, gives very 
small scopc.^ Imaginative critics have, however, discovered in it th^ 
spedaUy English delight in roving which has distinguished many of 
our race—^as well as, for instance, such hardly English persons as 
Ulysses and Sindbad, 

There are names in Widsiik — Heorot, Hrothgar, and others — 
which connect the poem, so far as they go, with one of much greater 
extent, interest, and merit, though, if the furthest age which each can 
reasonably claim be assigned, decidedly younger. This 
is the fanmus Beowutf^ according to some the first on the ^ 
beadroll of substantive and noteworthy poems in English, using that 
word in the most elastic sense, and according to all who have ^ven 
themselves the trouble (now minimised by scholarly assistance, if the 
help d* the scholars be taken and their snares resisted) to acquaint 
thmtiselves with it, a saga of undoubted age, originahty, and ititere# 
Adopting the same system which we adopted in the case of WU$ith^ 
that of selecting the earliest dated name that can be reasooaWy 
identified with one mentioned in the poem, so fiir as subject 

goes, would be as old as the second decade of the sixth century, s»0 
or a little earlier, when a certain fturiy historical Cbochilakws raided 
the I'ririan coas^ according to Gregory of Tours* This ChocWlaioiS 
is piaustbly cot\jectured to be the Hyg^c d the poein.t But beyohd 
this it will nm be safe to for scholarly cmjjecttirtt, gr pexhap it 
aSme better to say conjectural scholarship, has for the bIbet patt d4 
Id Itself loose over the date, sceUe, meaning, and coi^io^oii 
d fibe ^e<f, ^Whether it was brought from Jutland by the 9mm 
invaders and Anglicised or was composed in Engiand its^ f 
thewMery is that d the eastmr the west coasted the 
whdhd it is m ondre poem or n congeries d ballads k k 

% mmi tmbelllAed pei^aiSyi 4 ds^ibtMs ^ R 
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land dragon, whose hoard has been rifled, and who in revenge lays 
waste the country, burning all houses, even the palace, with his flery 
breath, r Beowulf determines to meet him single-handed and does so, 
all his men but one flying in terror. He slays the dragon, liut is 
mortally injured by the teeth and fire-jets of the enemy, 'I'he noem 
finishes with laments, condemnation of the cowardly fliers, ana the 
rummaging of the dragon’s hoard. ^ 

The vehicle of it is a line of the same kind (with minor variatiii^ns) 
as that described under but the different nature of the ^ib- 

ject (and, no doubt, also the greater genius of the audhor, and ilie 
wider scope afforded) raises it much above that composition a!#poetry. 
As is the case with all the pieces in this section, it has been rather 
wildly and unreservedly praised, and has been made to bear all sorts 
of meanings and messages which the unilluminatcd may fail to dis- 
cover. But it is a good verse-saga, spirited in incident, not destitute 
of character, and showing, though an early and rudimentars', yet a by 
no means clumsy or puerile system of ]>octic phrase, composition, and 
thought The fights are good fights ; Beowulf, though, as wc should 
expect, something of a boaster, is a gentleman and a tall man of his 
hands. Hunferlh, Hrothgar’s jealous courtier and orator,” is, after 
his fashion, a gentleman too — it is he who lends Beowulf a sword for 
the second encounter ; the appearance of Hrothgar s <.|ueen is 
gracious ; the pictures of the sea and the mere (its waters over- 
shrouded by trees with writhen roots), and the spear-stalks in the 
hall, ash-slaved and grey-sleel-tipped, are not to be despised. 

This is the verdict of the strictest criticism of intrinsic merit, 
putting the historic estimate aside altog<"ther. And if, as we are 
surely entitled to do in a history, we do not put the historic estimate 
aside, — if we take into consideration the fact, which is all but a cettain 
fact, that Bemvulf is the very oldest poem of any size and scope in 
any modern 4 languag^J that it has no known preilccessors,^ and has 
the whole literature of romance for successors, — then w ithout attribut- 
ing to it merits which it cannot claim, or muddling it up with mflhs 
which ^mply minish its interest, we shall see iTiat^sit is a very 
venerable document indeed, well worth the envy of the nations to 
whom it does not belong. Even if it were no older thmi its MS., 
Btmjuulf wofild be the senior of the Chanson de Roland by nearly a 
century, the senior of the Poema del Cid by two, tlie senior of the 
Ndmltmgen Lied by two or three. In reality it is possibly the elder 
of the eldest of these by half a millennium. Some of those who love 

* There are, of course, those who say fliat it' had many. But if so, tlicso 

** liave the defect of lieing lost/* ** imd perhaps it may 1^ said sdsr) that not 
hdng known ever to Ime ex).stcd. The tejjt speaks only of knowT\ and 
wofk of epical form, n 
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England least have been fain to admit that we have the 1>est poetry 
in Europe : it is thanks mainly to Beowulf that our poetry can claim 
the oldest lineage and poetical coat-armour from the fery first. 

The other remains which certainly or probably belong to flie same 
class chronologically with VVidsitk and Beowulf are of much shorter 
length, and, with one exception, of less interest. The fragment 
(about sixty lines) called Waldhcrc Walter ”) would seem to belong 
to an old, if not oldest, edition, so to speak, of that cycle of Burgun- 
dian sagas of which the Albelun^f^eu Lied presents us with 
a later handj[ing, though this particular fragment has 
noth to do w ith that poem. So, too, the Fight at 
Finnslmrgifixy lines), another fragment, has for its main, * * 

if not its sole, English interest, besides the language, the fact that 
the subject is mentioned in Beowulf as the theme of song, though, 
of course, not necessarily of this song. But the third, the fifth of the 
whole group as usually arranged, has greater attractions. This is the 
so-('alkd Complaint of Deor^ which in the first place is, though a 
short, a rontplele piece ; in the second, has not merely unity as a 
composition, but individual .spirit and interest as a poem ; 
and in the third, shows us an immense advance in poetical 
form. Deor is a minstrel who has fallen out of favour with his lord, 
4us supplantcr being a certain Heorrenda, skilled in song. The fifty- 
two verses of the poem arc individually like those already noticed, 
but they are arranged in a different fashion, being divided into stanzas 
of irregular length by a lefrain — 

Tha^s ofercode : thisses swa inceg. 

That was over : so may tliis he, 

I'he instances whiclt he alleges to confirm himself in his hoc olim 
tneminisse juvabit^ the trials of Wayland the great smith, the betrayal 
of Jieadoliild, with other woes of Cieal, of Tlu^doric, of Hermanric, 
have some attraction of curiosity, and the general tone pluck facing 
luc^ manly ;md interesting. But the advance in "^^form is the real 
charm of the poem. If Dear is really very old, its author had 
attained, though only in a rough and rudimentary fashion, td some of 
those secrets of lyrical poetry which were as a rule hidden from 
Anglo-Saxon bards even of a much later day. He had^^grasped the 
the great machine for impressing fonn upon the almost form- 
less void ; ^ and he had grasped the refrain^ %vhich is not only a 
mighty set-off to liocivy in itself, but has the inestimable, property of 
naturally suggesting rhyme, the greatest and most precious of all 
poetical accidents. When the ear has once caught the clmrm of 

^ ^ Thcr# h n theory that tJif; stanza came first ; but horn again all the other 

examples arc* lost, and tione are to have existtd. 
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repeated sound in this way, the brain almost inevitably suggests tlie 
multiplication of it without damage to sense, by repeating not the 
whole line, but''i)*irt of the line only. We have not in Deor reached 
really exquisite poetry, but we arc safely on the way towards it. We 
have the passionate interpretation of things felt and seen ; w*e have 
the couching of that interpretation in rhythmical utterances subjected 
to and equipped with arrangements and ornaments beyond ihote of 
the mere integral line ; and we have the confinement of the uttemnee 
within a reasonable length. When you have these things in poetry, 
you have not yet everything, but you are on the way t(^have it. \ 

The reserved point, in reference to this batch of poems, h tjas 
been more than once mentioned above is this : that in no one of ih^m 
is there the slightest evidence, apart from their existence in more or 
less antique forms of Anglo-Saxon, of any connection with E’ngland. 
The supposed indications of scenery^ are, as has been said above, and 
must be very seriously repeated, the shadow of a shade, the dream of 
a dream ; no one who has had any share of training in the apprecia- 
tion of evidence will attach the slightest importance to them, 'fherc 
are passages in Wuisitk^ in Beowulf^ in Ikor wliich seem to argue a 
knowledge of Christianity ; but all of these may be inierpolaticms, and 
none of them is decisive to a balanced judgmeni. And such historical 
or quasi-hisiorical references (the more important noted abov(‘) as we 
do find seem to carry us back to periods about the fourth and fifth 
centuries ; while there is nothing in any of them, exciqit the quite 
indecisive Alboin identification, which .suggests a date later than 500, 
and nothing, even this, that goes later than 600. 

Therefore it has seemed to no bad wits not impossibU, or even 
improbable, that this grou[) may represent the documents, certainly not 
** fifty volumes long,” or at least the traditions, which the Anglo* 
Saxon-Jutes carried witli them as “cabin-furniture” in their invasion 
of the Greater England, and may actually be the workings up of such 
documents, ftr at least such traditions, not so very much later. We 
cannot prove this, and we should very carefully abstain from the Ifage 
generalisations from supposed characteiistics in th^-sc^XHuns which 
have softietimes been made as to the English spirit. Indeed, we 
should rather say that ascertained or imagined characteristics of the 
English spiiit are in these e\er(jtations carried back to the poems, 
and discovered there after having been carried. Rut wc cannot dis- 
prove either the antiquity or the relationship, and it would be a great 
pity if we could. 




CHAPTER II 

CliDMON, CYNEWULF, AND THOSE AHOUT THEM 

Ani>I<> - S.i\on ptxTry np^stlv sncrcd — MSS. C\cfimoM nnd (Cynewulf — The 
St'n{>tur.il }jc>e»i«‘> — ( \t*dmon -'.//aAM I'lic i 7//v s/ ~-'rht* Lives of Saiiits> — 
thher sac 0(1 jxiem' Secular poems— The AV//// — Tlie U and AVt^* 

ftprr. 

It would seem likely lliat the whole of the ^\ork mentioned in the 
last chapter, though it may have been here and there rehandled in a 
(’hristian sense, is heathen in origin. Ihit the bulk of Anglo-Saxon 
poctryj a bulk which is not itself very large, is entirely AnpU.-Saxon 
^Christian in tone, and is definitely religious in subject, ixxttry moNiiy 
ITobably not a twentieth ]Kirt of the Corpus JW//cuui in 
oldest fhtglish, putting /huKculf aside, ha^ for subject anything but 
paraphrase's of the Lible and Lives of Saints, which in their turn are 
paraphrased or translated from ],atin originals. Although the texts 
arc handled in some cases with sufficient freedom, it is undeniable 
that this fact communicates to Anglo-Saxon poetry not merely a cer- 
tain monotony, but also a very distinct want of first-hand interest — 
a want which extends o\er its whole period, and to })rose as well as 
to verse. 

Vet it would liave been extremely surprisin|^ if anytiiing else had 
been the case, in the first ])lace, it is always necessary to remember — 
esjtecially in fjjuie of the extravagant eulogies of wdiich it has been the 
subject, as 1 revulsion fiom the equally extravagant, and^ because 
more sinijily ignorant much more discreditable, contempt which it 
had undergone before— that this literature is, iifter all, the literaltire 
of a childhood, the lispings of a people. No vernacular writings 
other than their own can have been before these ancestors of ours, 
for none existed. Although, after the welter of the Saxon Conquests 
had a little subsided, culture of no such beggarly kind was to be found 
in Knglaml, it was necessarily, if nut confined to, yet centred in the 

j * Mun of rfic wxts lefciwl to in this chapter will lx* found in Gmm'‘WiiI(c)ker 
<ir tht* KxeU'r lit.K>k, tir both ; wiicit to tiiul the oUtcis will be noted. 
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dergr>^ and the monasteries* More classical knowledge, not merely 
in Latin but in Greek, undoubtedly survived during the darkest of the 
Dark Ages thaft the sciolism of the eighteenth century used to allow ; 
but there iff also no doubt that the tide — the incalculable, inexplicable 
tide of knowledge and thought — ^receded steadily all over Europe 
from the fifth century to the tenth. In the first years (which in pch 
an age are the first centuries) of conversion to a n(*w faith relijjous 
zeal thinks no subject but religion worthy of attention, and inuhe 
contented reaction therefrom professional guardians of religion think 
nothing but religious matter worthy of preservation. If is m<>re 
wonderful that we have any profane poetry at all — not Icir thc^)res<nit 
to mention prose — ^from tliis time, than that we have so little. ^ 
The verse, profane in small proportion, sacred in large, wliich 
dates from the period succeeding the comparative settlement of the 
Saxon realms, and ^\hich, though almost the whole, if not the whole, 
of it is West Saxon in its present form, seems by pretty common consent 
to have been originally composed in Nortlnimbria, sLirv'i\’es to us for 
MSS most part in four unique MSS. Of these three are 

the aforesaid Cottonian, which, besides giving us BcowuiJ\ 
contains an incomplete poem on Jud/ih ; the so-called junian Manu- 
script, now at Oxford, which cont.iins the }>oeins aUrilailtd to C;ed- 
mon, four in number, three of which aie parajvhrascs of the hooks c)ff 
Genesis, Exodus* and Daniel, while the fourth is a comjiosile piece 
to which the title of Christ ami Sat im has been given ; and tlie Exeter 
Book, containing, besides Widsith and J)eof\ a poem or poems on 
Christ, others on A:fariah (one of the Tlircc Children), St, Cmthlai, 
and St, JifliiWa, a large collection of verse-riddles, and not a few- 
smaller poems, sacred and profane, the conrjdcte list being giv^en in a 
notej The fourth, called tlie X'errcJli Book, from its rather unex- 
pected place of discovery sixty years ago, gives among Homilies a 
variant of one of the^oerns (the Adiircss of the Soul to the Ikuiy) in 
the Exeter BR^ok, two very interesting Lives of Saints (St. Andrew and 
St Helena), the Drmm of the Rood,, w*hich is at least of tlie higJigst 
interest as a puzzle, a short poem on the Fates of the ^pasties, and 
a fragmi^t on Human Falsehood, 

Some notice of the more remarkable contents and characteristics 
of these poums will be given presently. As to their authorship, 
which has been much discussed, we practically know nothing whatever 

^ First come a .score of pieces aimnged by the Gennans and Mr, GolIanc«» as 
Chrid; thexiGutkloc, Amrias, The Pho" nix /Juliana, The Wanderer, The Hndem-- 
memisi of Mm, A Father* s Jnstruetim, The Seafarer, A Manitary Pintm, Widsith 
(**^Tt*e Sc6p'’h The Fortunes (f Men f Cnamie Verses, Wonders ^ Creation , The 
Rhyming Poemt The Panther, The Whale, The Soul to the BtfJy, /)eor, Riddlet 
{in three batches), The lixilds Complaint, A Fragment (sonicthrics mterpretai 
difiTermtly}^ The Ruin, and a few minor pieeCs. 
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about it in any case. But the Venerable Bede, in a charmingly told 
and commonly known story, has related how a certain Caedmon, who 
towards the end of the seventh century was a servant 
of the monastery of Whitby, under the great abbess Hilda, and 
having had to leave festive meetings owing to his inability 
to use and accompany with song the harp which was handed round, 
was miraculously inspired to write sacred poetry. And the contents 
of the Junian MS, were, from the first attention paid to it in Milton’s 
days, ido^itified with this, while much later the discovery on the 
Ruthwell Cro^iis, some miles from Dumfries, of the words Ciedmon 
made me,” fonning part of a Runic inscription (the rest of which 
coincided pretty closely with part of the Dream of the Rood above 
mentioned), was for a time thought to confirm the idea. Again, 
examiners of the poetry of the Exeter and \’ercelli Books found in 
some of them Runic charades or acrostics which compose the name 
** Cynewulf”; and out of these dead runes a great poet who wrote 
not merely the poems in which they appear, but others, has been 
resolutely manufactured and equipped with a life, sentiments, and 
experiences extracted by critical imagination from the poems in 
question. Further, the work formerly attributed to Cnedmon has 
been taken to pieces witli the usual industry and dexterity of the 
*St‘paratists, and a considerable portion of it heaped upon Cynewulf 
with the corrcs}X)nding industry and dexterity of the Agglomerators ; 
the Dream of (he Rood has been confidently assigned to the new 
favourite ; and the poems in general have been divided into A’s and 
IVs, credited or debited with interpolations, dated, redated, and 
lUKlated. In particular, much stress has been laid on the recent dis- 
covery of corresponding Old-Saxon fragments of a GtHesh version in 
the Vatican. 

But with these things we do not busy ourselves. The testimony 
of so trustworthy a historian as Bede establi^es the existence of a 
Whitby po(^t named Ca dmun, wlio, miniculously or olhervvise, dis- 
pljl^'cd suilden and unexpected faculties for song, and composed pc^ms 
on the Creation and several other Biblical subjects before the end of 
the seventh century. The Ruthwell Cross ^ and a reliquary preserved 
at Bnissds show phrases and passages taken, or very slightly altered, 
from the Dream of the Rmd. From the well-ascertained historical facts 

* This extremely inUTCsting monument is now wt ll caretl for and enshrined 
conveninndy for inspection in an apse Imilt for it in kulhwcll Parish Chtirdi. It 
WU8 <mlered for destruction in the evil days of the seventeenth centiirj^ but 

only Woken into three pieces and left in the churchyard, whm^ it remained till 
It was then set up in tlie manse garden, and in 18B7 put in its present 
place. That? is a facsimile of the cross (which is nearly r8 flnji high, and may 
♦date from the end of the seventh century) in the Museuiu of i>cieiHxi and Ar^ 
Edinburgh. * 
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of the superiority of Northern to Southern culture, and of the com|jletc, 
or almost tomplete destruction of lK>th, but especially the fonner, 
by the JDanishlury at the end of the eighth centuiy and later, it is 
reasonable to conclude that these poems were written in North uinbriii, 
and before 8<X). But of the exact date and the exact authorship of 
no one of them can anything be said to be certainly known ; anfi if 
the rune-charadc of Cynewulf is correctly deciphered, this signature 
cannot be accepted as going more than a very little way to establish 
even the most shadowy j>ersonality. for their autobiograpli|ic 

character, it will be time to take this seriously wh<« it is showin 
that the author of Maud^ who, it may be |K)inied out, rertr#nly did 
visit Brittany like its hero, also shot his beloved^s brother in a duel, 
and passed some lime in a madhouse afterwards. 

We are therefore left with tlie p<Kuns themselves, and they will 
afford us quite sufllrienlly interesting study. In the iilbiinportant 
point of proscxiic form they resemble tho^e mentioned in the last 
chapter, except that in some at least the alliteration is still nu»re 
pix^cisely managed; while in others, especially in the |MK!m$ first 
attributed to C.edrnon, the line is almost indefinitely extended at 
times by the admission of una* cented syllables .so that it lierfimcs 
more impossible than ever to adjust the whole to any rhythmical 
swing tunable to modern ears. Even the comparatively riidimenlary 
metrical nisus of Dear docs not seem tt> liat e agitatetl an> of thrne 
singers, and if it were not for the accented and alliterative syllables 
the whole w'ould bear the apjxjaranre of embi^’onic rhythmeti proS4\ 
for which it was actually taken until the scheme of Anglo Saxon 
prosody w'as discovered. 

Of their subjects, aiul of the extent to whirh they display such 
non-raetrical properties of poirtry as j>hrase, arrangement, arul 
spirit, there is naturally more to be said. In regard to subject, they 
may be divic^ed into #iree groups^— the directly sacred |K>ems with a 
fringe of allegorical verse, in whitii the fantastu zoology of the l>ark 
and Middle Ag^es is adjusted not unhappily to religious use ; a \^ry 
small but very* precious body of poetr>' without a p»r|ms<\ or with 
only a subordinate one ; and a miscelkineons (xdlectkm of riddles, 
channs, gnomic verses, and ‘‘tHldments " of different kinds. The 
last group is«t:hiefiy, if not wholly, interesting to the philologist mt\ 
the student of manners and civilisation, though some of the riddles 
have not a little poetical merit the others are of w ider appealA 

^ Anglo-Saxrm ixxttry In tmtisktk>n is txjsi by a verv fm4^- 

ing, staw for with the words kept m far stK pmibte aird tliw order like- 
Straightforward moclem iwiw may come next ; any EuglisJt vw»r 

form last, the and the difftsreoces of mtd thptm alike* 

making it 
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The sacred poems may again be subdivided into three classes — 
jmraphrascs from the Scriptures or poems directly based on them, 
Lives of Saints, and miscellaneous devotional work. ^ 

0( the first subdivision, the chief interest, if not the chief merit, 
belongs to the Cajdmonian Genesis and Exodus^ especially to the 
passages in the former which respectively bring to mind the 
Bede stor>% and the supposed indebtedness of Milton in xhc vScripturai 
Pnradise Lost to the eldest of his |>oetical forefathers, i><>cnis. 
with \vho<nj» work he might actually have been acquainted 
through his Ijficnd Junius the editor. With regard to the first 
point, liO actual English equivalent of Bede’s Latin abstract or 
pant phrase (he warns us that it is only this) occurs in Caximon ; 
but there is in om MS. of the History a vGry old and possibly 
(uiginal Northumbrian version, transliterated into West Saxon in 
King Alfred’s English Bede. Neither of these agrees in wording 
with the o[>cning of the so-callcd Cuhcms Ay but the meaning is 
sutlficiemly near to suggest diderent wordings of the same original 
draft . As f<»r the Miltonic parallels, some of which are extra- 
nrtlinarily close, they come chiefiy but not wholly from the other 
part, or iirnesis />\ where tfie paraphrast is drawing on apocryphal 
or media \al legend (and himself) for a description of the sufferings 
bf the Falleit Angels. Both parts of Genesis and E vodus ha\'c, when 
the subject gives opportunities, bursts of poetry by no mean^ con- 
icinptibie, and b\ no means wholly due to the original ; and the first 
named is a poem very considerable in bulk. It runs, taking it as a 
whole, tf) nearly 3000 lines, of which not a few are of enormous length. 
ExiHtiiS (the best part of which is naturally the crossing of the Red 
Sea) has not quite 600. Of the others, Ihmki has seldom been 
praised ; Christ ami Satan ^ w'hich includes a fine description of that 
very favourite subject, the Jiarroudni^ (tf Hd! (interesting as possibly 
the first to compare with Langland’s, ceriaialy^the best in any like 
IKietic dress), is much iK'tter. ^ 

•About Judith doctors diifer much, and its authorship is sheer 
We^nav^e only the end of it, but that, giving in some 350 
lines the slaughter of Holofemes and the triumph of the 
jews, is the most interesting part of a story which has 
generally inspired both pen and pencil wcU, and which ciNrtainly does 
ml fed to do so here. 

The Cynewulfian poem, or group of poems, which opens the 
Exeter Book, and which it is for the present the fashion to call CkrisL 
certainly contains fine passages, the finest being impi^ 
by that fruitfel parent of mediaeval poetry the adoration 
9f the Cross, In Mr, Golla»ci:*s anangement it has nearly 1700 
lines. • . ^ 
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Of tho four important Lwcs of Saints — Andreas^ Elene^ Gnthlac^ 
Jnliana — all ascribed by some to Cynewulf, the palm may lie between 
tlfc first and the third. Andreas is a legend of St, 
Andrew, telling how he was miraculously inspired and 
miraculously helped to cross the sea in order to reWasc 
St Matthew from prison in “ Mermedonia ; how he succeeded, ^ind 
how he punished the violence of the heathen to himself. The stoitoy 
voyage, always a favourite subject with Anglo-Saxon bards, and the 
rage of the elements on the doomed heathen city, are fing passages. 
St. Guihlac has perhaps fewer lines of the “ show v^iety ; but the 
description of Guthlac’s conflict in his loneliness with the powers Of 
evil, and that of his death, are curiously fascinating, and worth com- 
paring with St. Simeon S/y!ites. Elenc (the English saint St. Helena, 
mother of Constantine and finder of the Cross) has admirers ; Juliana 
fewer, owing to a long and rather tedious wrangle between tlic saint 
and a fiend who is sent to tempt her. Lut the recurrence of the 
name “Juliana” as a hemistich by itself, and in apposition rather 
than as direct object or subject, has almost a refrain effect, and soothes 
the ear marv^ellously. Indeed, though only occurring now and then, 
and on no system, it produces an effect not unlike that of the similar 
word “Oriana” in Tennyson’s poem. The short Fates of the 
Apostles has little merit, but, as it is signed, some have wished t5 
tack it on to the unsigned Andreas - — a process slightly suggestive of 
what is said to be occasionally practised on violins. 

In so far as positive poetic beauty goes, the third subdivision, 
small as it is in bulk, has no reason to fear comparison with either 
of the others. The Dream of the Rood has, like Genesis^ the adven* 
titious interest of its connection with the Ruthwell Cross 
inscription, but could do without it. The Rood itself 
speaks, and speaks to the purpose. The Address of the 
Soul to the Body^ enlisting in two parts, ^ the speakers being resjwsc- 
lively a cuited soul and a blessed one, is the earliest of a long line ; ^ 
and the speech of the reprobate has that peculiar grimness vdiich 
is one of the most unquestionable gifts of Anglo*Saxo% verse. The 
the Panther^ and the IV^le^ adaptations of Latin verse or 
prose in the allegorical “ bestiary ” kind, are all fine, and the first 
has a fammis and really exquisite passage, one of the few in this 
poetry to which the word can be applied, describing, after Lactantius, 
the beauties of paradise. “ The Phoenix ” itself, of course, is Christ ; 
as is the “ Panther,” the sweet-breathed, lonely, harmless beast ; 

^ The flrst cmccuts in the Exeter and in the Veroelli Books ; the second only 
in the latter, 

** See the tntenjstttig colhxstiott in the Appendix of T. Wrigln*s Perns if 
WaJier i^ncitty , 1S4X). * 
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while the Whale (based upon the well-known Greek-Eastern story 
of sailors landing on the whalers back) is the Devil or Hell. These, 
as well as a mere fragment believed to be part of a Similar goem on 
the PartHdgfy evidently came from some earlier Greek dr Latin 
Pkysio/ogus or collection of zoological allegories ; of the Phosnix^ the 
original, by or attributed to Lactantius, is, as has been said, known. 

It is quite a long poem of nearly 700 lines ; the others are much 
shorter. 

The f^all group of secular poems above referred to is of much 
greater inter^jst, not at all because of any general or necessary 
superiority of profane to secular poetry — a point upon which two 
such great and dissimilar critics as Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold seem to have been led wrong by 
different but equally fatal fallacies — but because, the 
poems being in all probability original instead of pretty certainly 
translated or paraphrased, we can see much better what the real 
strength of the poets was. The Ruin, the li^anderer, the Seafarer^ 
the (so-called) IV/fds Contplainty the (so-called) Husband* s Message, 
make a very small bundle of verse. Even in the Grcm-Wul(c)ker 
edition, with editorial apparatus, corrected versions of text, and the 
like, they do not fill thirty pages ; yet, for these thirty, one could 
•cheetfully resign almost all but the few just-named passages of the 
sacred books (with perhaps a riddle or two) of the poetry mentioned 
in this chapter. For they are real documents ; it is excessively 
unlikely that they had any originals in another language, and if they 
had, we at least do not possess these originals. Even “common 
form was not, so far as we know, furnished to them by any pre- 
decessors, as it inevitably >vas to homilists and hagiographers, practi- 
tioners of sacred allegory, and paraphrasers of the Scriptures. Here, 
and perhaps here only, Anglo-Saxon poetry shows what it could do 
with a commonplace — ^the best subjects of pietry are all common' 
places — but without a common fonn ; and it comes o8t of the test 
wiMi no small credit. 

Tbe bes| of the five is in my judgment beyond all question the 
Ruim Indeed, 1 do not know any other Anglo-Saxon poem which 
in conception, composition, and expression so nearly deserves the 
name of a masteipicce. As we have it, it is in a stat« 
which strangely corres|K)nds to its title and subject — a 
broken mass of some five -and- thirty lines, which the painfiil 
ingenuity of editors has got into about five -and -forty, rather more 
regular in some parts, but much wounded in others. Conjecture 
thinks that it may have been originally intended for the wreck, alter 
^axon devastation, of no less a Rcmmn cofony than Bath ; there 
at loastj nothing coittrary to fbason in accepting as relating to one 
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or other of the many stately creations of the first invaders which were 
reduced to ruin by the second. The corruption of the text makes a 
certain renderiftg practically impossible. But nothing can obscure 
the genuineness of its poetry, or (as it seems to me) its enonnpus 
superiority to the possibly contemporary Welsh lament over !*thc 
destruction of Uriconium with which Mr. Stopford Brooke rather 
unfavourably compares it. The Welsh piece shows a further advanbe 
in poetical form, more clkhh ready for use, more tricks of trade and 
manners of behaviour. The English shows actual pt>etry. ^ Perhaps 
the deepest and noblest of all emotions, not inercl>;p4K‘rsona! an^ 
sensual, the feeling for the things that are long enough finds' 
expression, and worthy expression, as the poet k>oks on the masonry 
shattered by fate, the crumbling mortar gemmed with hoar-frost, as 
he imagines the once stately heights reduced to ruinous heaps, the 
warriors, high of heart and bloody of hand (for though Shakespeare 
never knew the /?«/>;, we may borrow hi^ phrase), who sat there long 
ago, the hot baths (this is the ground for the identification with Bath) 
boiling in their lake-likc cistern, the busy market-place silent, the 
merry mead-halls overwhelmed by the fiat of Destiny. He could w, 
this poet of the Ridn^ and he could tell what he saw. We shall 
hardly come to any one like him for seven hundred years in 
England. • 

The majority of critics, I believe, assign higher rank to the 
Wanderer the Seafarer. The IfanMferer also contains a passage 
of merit about a ruin, but is chiefly a study of Weird (Fate or 
Destiny), and the way in which a man is ** hurled from 
iVoMdercr changc to change unceasingly, his sour® wings never 
St^rrr, Saxon of nincieenth-century Eng- 

lish fKiets has it — his comradeships incessantly broken, 
and only the Weird constant in its inconstancy. The idea of the 
poem is undoubtedlj^ fine, and its lines give fair scope ; but that 
poetic imagery which is so great a part of poetry setnns to me 
not so well managed as in the Ruin. The Seafarer, longer eiiU, 
and per^ps composite, is a much more difficult as may be 

guessed Trom the fact that the critics are not agreed whether tt is a 
monological reflect ton upon its subject or a dialogue between an 
dd sailor and a young sailor, or only colourably occupied with sea* 
fining at all, its real purport being an allegory of human life, Jt 
may be observed that this last interpretation, which seems to me 
mudi the most probable, is only to be avoided by the device, at 
once easy and violent* of supposing the close of the poem to be a 
Chrfetian fijrgery, or at least addititm^ The chief literary merit irf 
the piece Is to be found in the earlier parh where the desmpttoi| 
of a wintry storm^at sea* attributed Isjr some to iht old lias 
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mych of the morit already noted in Anglo-Saxon handlings of this 
subject. 

The remaining pair, the so-called Complaim ^nd Husband* s 

or iMver^s Message^ have a more personal note than the other^. The 
first ap{)ear$ ^ to some to be the utterance, real or dramatic, of a 
woman who has lx.‘en falsely accused and banished from her hus- 
Imnd’s presence. The second is an agreeable piece, in which, with 
a pleasant se\ cnteenih-century touch, the wowlen tablet bearing the 
lines of the message is made (like the “ book ” addressed by later 
singers) ifselfjio cany the tale to the beloved (or at least addressed) 
one. I^either is long, but both have an unpretentious and sincere 
feeling, if not exactly jiassion, and l>oth stand interestingly at the 
head of a class of similar poems, in which English has since been 
richer than all othi r languages put together. They date too from a 
period long anie<‘edeni to that of either troubadour or minnesinger. 

The arrest of Anglo-Saxon j)Octry l>y the Danish fury seems to 
have been %cr>' nearly lotiil. The verse, other than mere sacred 
t>araphnises, which we have of a later diite than Alfred is but scanty 
even in total bulk, and only four pieces of it can be said to have much 
liieniry attraction, though, curiously enough, two of these are much 
iKJitcr known than any of the older and better work. These are the 
•hort i.K)em inserted in the Chtmiih' {vide infra\ on the triumph of 
Aihektan at limnanhurgh ovtT the Scots and Danes, and the very late, 
gltKimy, hut fine O'mve IWm familiar to almost every Englishman 
who cares for t>rK:try, with its beginning, For thee w^as a bouse 
built’* * In this latter the ide^a and the grim, direct, uncompromis- 
ing deliYcry of it are the chief merits, , The Brunanburgh poem, 
though a spirited war-song, pcrha{>s attracted more attention by its 
setting i>f the skkU Anglo-Saxon reference to the raven, eagle, and 
wol^i that grey beast the wolf of the weald,’* as S|x>ilers of the dead, 
than w^ould have l]»ecn the case if the earlier e.>«amplcs from Neawuif 
and 'the Finnsburg }x>cin downwards had been known. 

|J)f the two reiruiining pieces, one has the attraction of subject, the 
other that of |orih. The Haftie 0/ Maldm or the Dtaih of 
Im a less happy subject (a defeat not a victor>*) than the ^runan- 
hmgh pieccN but it is more genuine, contemporary* and fresh^ The 

* It cmglu perMps to 1 ^ 5^ id tlmt the usuaI imerpretalkms of dSsse pieces 
mm ihan haUmie^swotk. is really nothing in what Thorpe taore iwfu* 

dently calls Tkg to identify the speaker m a wihr, nor any- 

ildiig itt the other pi«fce {hhi as {Wideiitly nained point to a 

htud>ami or «n‘et 3 i kwen 

^ Text in CmM, Mngdsk MkMm, and etl, p. 36^. or |h Thorpe's 
td. 186a. p. 153. translated U not k>og, 1 tliiuk, after Conylaiftre 

tot matfe it kiiowti. U is tb^un^ht to he as Into as the twelfth century, and shows 
sfgita of mtfruai inftacnce in as rhythm. 

C’ 
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pmduction known as the Rkynmig Pomty or Coftybe&r^s Rhyming 
Pmm^ is found in the Exeter Book* This, though far inferior in 
intrinsic and pfectical interest, has great historical importance. It is 
probably a Biblical paraphrase, like so many others, and as it is in 
the Exeter Book, it must be as old at least as the tenth centm*y^j or 
the very earliest eleventh. Now, not merely «it that time, but mpeh 
later, Anglo-Saxon was rebel to rh>ane ; ^ e\'en two hundred years af^r, 
in Layamon, the appearances of that instrument are but iKcasiodal 
and veryi-udimentary. In the Rhyming Potw^ however, though iheU 
is still alliteration, and the general structure of the liijj^s is not ver^^ 
different from the staple of Anglo-Saxon verse, they are an^nged irt 
couplets, or sometimes even larger groups, not merely tipped with end 
rhymes, but endowed with leonine or middle rhymes as well. Some- 
times the rhyme is not much more than assonance, but oftencr it is 
full rhyme, and not seldom it adopts the kind which later English 
poetry discourages, though it is allowed in other languages, the actual 
repetition of the same complete words or group of letters, 
mm^rak, hiwwn^ hrantm^ etc. Once there is a halt h of seven lines 
with the same rhyme — adc^ varied a little by Ide and I'de -in the 
middle and at the end of each ; in anotlier place one of five lines 
similarly equipped with words in itetli ; and sometitnes the couplet 
shrinks to a single line with leonine adjustment. Of course this ^ 
inartistic and overdone : the poet is thinking so much of his new toy 
of rhyme that he has not much time to think of his fx>ciry. But he 
is ahead of his fellows by two centuries if not by three, and that is 
something and much.-^ 

^ There were, however, othfT outbreak';, or lather fwhr('ak‘i» of it. See esfje- 
cially the remarkable verse -fracmc^iil in iht* Vhoniclf (A. *036* in Grein- 

Wig(c|ker, L 384-85), describing in'*; outrages on the guihless etheling " 
Alfred and his men. 

® This imr dU fore^ which is only partially intelligible*, and in wduch llicre 
is good reason to sup|>ose the invention of words for the pur|xw,h?ts thought 
to hi imitated from Icelandic. A few things of hitie hlerary interest-- piira- 
phrases of the Pstdrns, a dialogue of Svhmm anti Safurm^St a piicxse on DiJoius* 
day, etc. — complete die talc of Anglo-ISaxon pcx*try. 
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llic works of King Alfred-»-The — Tlie The Bede — The Pastoral 

('aye- 'Ihe Aii^io-Sa-wn (.■A>v»rV&~-Elfric— Wulfstan 


The prose division of Anglo-Saxon literature is of less literary interest 
than the verse ; but it is more abundant in quantity, and it is not 
separated from the later developments of the language by any such 
sharp gulf as that which cuts off the prosody and rhythm of Anglo- 
Saxon from the prosody and rhythm of English. We may, indeed, 
observe in it that curious, yet, when considered, very far from unin- 
ffclligiblc combination of earliness and immaturity, rapid development 
up to a certain point and inability to go beyond that point, which 
meet us in the jmetry; but there is not the bar to any further 
development which existed in that case. 

In all languages jtoetry as literature comes before prose, the 
immortal jest of Moliiire owing its piquancy to exactly this, that 
though prose is more obviously natural to man in conversation, he 
never, till after considerable experience, seems to understand that it is 
fit to be made a medium of recorded thought or formal writing. But 
it would appear that it was, in Anglo-Saxon, pittty early. Professor 
Earle speaks ^ of “ obscure but well-evidenced remains orthc fifth and 
sixth centuries,® but as so enthusiastic an authority does ntrt himself 
dwell much ^ these, or on the laws of Ina attributed to the seveaftj, 
we may afford to pass them over. It is in the eighth cenfiiry that 
Ut, Batfe claims something like literary competency for the earliest 
English prose, and the examples which he chooses am a deed of 
remisskm of port dues by King Ethelbaid of Mercia, and the some- 
what femous passage ttf the Sotm Chrmick relating the death of 
King Cynewulf {not the poet), the first of these dating a little before 
and the second a little after the very middle eff the e^bth century itself. 
With the later jassage, too, Mr. Sweet h^ns the prose 

^ hosek Mndon, tSeo, p. 370. 
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In his Ang! 0 ^Sium Neadtt,^ and it seems to be generally attewed 
the position of the earliest distinctly spirited piece of prose littfsiiy 
composition in 4he language, . i 

To%ucii spirit, or, in other words, to the motive pmtr of 
laws, title-deeds, and similar documents can, in the wry 
the case, seldom lay claim. It would, in fact, be det^idedly out's,- Ipf 
place in them, and the bare enumerations, speciftciittom, comirte^ 
forms of legal and other speech, etc,, which they contain could be ^ 
little illustrative use, even if they were not, as in most case» they ma’y 
be suspected to l>c, pretty closely copied from Latin But 

the story of the attack made by the atheling Cyneheam on t|»e King 
Cynewulf, when the latter had imprudently h'd most of his gtiani 
behind w'hile visiting a lady-love, gives Ix^tter opi>t»rt,unuse>. i he 
incident is told at no great length, and without much pcr*wmal char- 
acterisation, except in the notable answer of the thants to C>ne- 
hoard’s offers of bribes and arguments from kinship, tisat no kimiiuo 
was dearer to them than their lord, and they never would folKm 
his bane.” Plxcept that the piece seems iontem|>orary, one would 
imagine a rough prose unrhyming ’’ of some haUad or jomaocc. 
But if we are to consider the thing as prose merely, it may give m 
scrnie pause to find that of the two authoriuev above cited, Mr. Sweet* 
though giving it the high distinction of Ixing “ liy far the oldt^ 
historical prose in any 'Feutonk huiguagc/ thinks the style **of the 
rudest character . . . abrupt, di>coniiecied, obscure, ainl full of 
anacoiutha,’’ while Proft ^isor Earle ilisccms, and thmks that «rv*er>^ 
one must discern, the evidence of “a literary* tiadnbn alrejwty cif 
mature standing/* and *‘a syntax not more rugged than that ot 
"niucydides.*' Tliucydides has, of course, a sort of tradilkitial 


repute for crabbed syntax, so that the eulogy all^ nm 

unqualified 


By the next cent^j^y (the ninths however, there It m ilmslik iilKiitc 
the plentifuli production and the at least relative accoinplifhineilt irf 
AngJo-SAxon prose. Of the three writers of it who alone be 
said to have a pemnal reputation, King Alfred, Kifncij and Ar<h}k3^ 
WulfstaiFi, the first ^longs to this century, ilie bit ihircf of wh»rH 
covered by his glorious and beneficent reign. The 
m tts coattt^s and fairly accompibhtd sliape, may be a talk 
than Alfred himself, though iits ihougik to have taken final fmm 
under him. The King and the Cknmkk will m any rate weB dmmrt 
sepaiafi^ and mdepaident notion ^ 

wBoHy trwttUuon- indeed, a, we hav« seen wkh ,!*« wsrwj, 


7th 
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slmll mt with the prose, and to an area larger extent, that the merit of 
nrifinaUty in mati^r is about the last that Anglo-Saxon as alitemtnre 
can clattn. But in the special circumstances this mates ^ 
far mote ^ the Kmgy honour than his dishonour, 

Hts literary work was mspired not by any desire of lame, 
nor by any need of satisfying a peremptory^ personal craving to write, 
but wholly and solely by the m%h to benefit his people, to do some- 
thing that might hdp England out of the slough of barbarism into 
which she^had been plunged by the Danish ravages and the ellbrts 
necessary^ to fhetk them. To this end tt would have been not 
fiterely prt?sumpiu<ms, but, in the circumstances and at the time, post- 
tnely silly to have attempted original comimition, when there was 
plenty of gtjod Latin work lying ready to hand. From this Alfred 
selected a IkwA in wbit may W called general praruVal science, 
the //aA^rr tmJ of Orosius ; one in domestic history, 

the unrivalled /ui/rsf\tjf/fut/ of Bede ; the most |)opii!ar 

rlhkal ami phdosophka! freatise of the Dark Ages, the 
of Botnhms ; ami an ecclf,siastiral Imfk^ the Cum Piuf^miu of Pope 
tim^gory. The first of these is not precisely a wt>rk of genius or one 
of inticii authority, !>«t it was a popular manual of its day ; the second 
and third i ould hardly lv;i\ e t>ee« hettiwl for the purpose, inasmuch as 
Urey were tl^ wotk tif two men who represented the best chaimcter 
and ablest intelirci of tlw age immtrtiiatcly prect^ing, and tvbose 
thmtght, styk, and tone were in complete harmony with the spirit of 
the actual age i the ftHirth was a i'es|ieciabie Ixiok, w^ll suited for the 
|>urpi»#fe, and having mmc jjpetkd cbiim ou the attention of Enghsh 
men* 

tin: mo«! mteresting of the ftnirj in so fiir m actual matter goes, 
is the i'hpu'm^ because, of the addiii<ms which Alfred made finw im 
fiwmarion supplied to KimMdf ? but the most iineresiing as liteimture 
um|ue^Bmiabl> the There mt maof geeater^^ 

Iwmks in the literature of the world than the /ir 

hut there are few that have had a more inieresimf Itharafy 
history^ and ^ ihwtr that mmn to Have, with such stmiifh. 
gauged the literary awl phiknHophkal rc<|uirefiKrms n^rt me^re^of thdr 
own thne Imi of rimes that wttc to foHow for almost a imOimnmiii. 
t ^no trf the hm thwuments tn Engfidt pms« it this ttnmsbtiton of 
King Alfred* i!t m prolatbly Ui« tery first documtm in the t^edkst 
devekfiimcmc of the Hmnaftce longut^ Proven^ h the Wrefppaim^ 
idimietiirikich givta m the majestic if slightly mcmiOiitmmjtB immmy of 

^ TW and the Omim are ttisily eMnabfo in AnfB^o^Sssen (okt* 

luBid $» IMm''s ^^Amktaarkie The ha« 

wm lehkal admw* el dvatfai asiid the AMh vkud the P^AOmti A 
tenaw ‘0Vl prubih^ aM AIM^ 
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the langur d^oc a century or two after Alfred, When Anglo-Saxon 
and the Middle language have at length given place to complete 
English, the irfbst accomplished piece of prose that the all-accom- 
plished muse of Chaucer admits among his greater verse is again a 
translation of Boethius ; and yet another translation, this time partial, 
is attributed to Queen Elizabeth, at the very lime when the far-off 
heralding of Alfred, the clirecter promises of Chaucer, were about to 
be fulfilled. 

As “ the last of the Romans ” is not now in every one^s hands, it 
may not be superfluous or impertinent to say that Ajjicius Manlius 
Severinus Boethius, as his barbarically assorted travesty the old 
Roman nomenclature went, was born somewhere about the beginning 
of the last quarter of the fifth century^. He is said to have studied 
under Proclus at Athens, which is possible, but barely possible, if the 
death of Proclus be taken at the ordinary date of 485. He attained 
distinction at Rome, and having been consul in 510, attracted the 
notice of Theodoric the Ostrogoth, and was for some time in favour 
with him. But being accused of fomenting or conniving at an Italian 
conspiracy against Gothic rule, he was imprisoned at Ticinum, and 
brutally put to death (clubbed, it is said) in or about 524-525. The 
De Consolatione Philosophiae is supposed to have been written in prison. 
It was not his only contribution to mediaeval knowledge, for he exe^ 
cised an immense influence on scholastic logic by bis commentaries 
on Aristotle and Porphyry and Cicero ; but it was perhaps his most 
popular and non-technical It consists of a medley of dialogue be- 
tween Wisdom and the author, interspersed with metrical insertions. 
^Two versions of Alfred’s translation exist, in one of which the metrical 
' portions are rendered into prose, while in the other they are versified. 
Although there is difference of opinion on the subject, there does 
,not seem to be any insuperable difficulty in admitting both forms as 
authentic, though very likely the King had help from others. If the 
metres ” fli their Anglo-Saxon form are really his, they are of the 
greatest interest to the literary historian, because they show tl^t at 
tWs ihnf Anglo-Saxon was proof against the tem^tigns of rhyme, 
dasstcJI metre, and the like, to which in its enfeebled Early Middle 
English or ” Setni-Saxon ” stage afterwards succumbed. The tnins- 
latlon is bf no means slavishly executed j indeed, the reproach of 
want originality against Anglo-Saxon generally is largely mitigated 
by the lact 4tbat the tra||slations are much more paraphrases with 
' interpolations ^ Mb, thailiimply feithful versions. It is quite possible 
that deficient scholatship^^toay t% some ext^t account for this free- 
dom, hilt H Would be aa^critjew as it would be iiiiberal to take this 
is the sole, even as twl chief, reason. Alfred’s moral pmpose p 
the tike^his sdentific ,^d ptacdcal purpose in the Omim^ 
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induced him and authorised him not merely to rearrange,* but to add 
gloss and comment here and there. It is a pity that, in the edition 
of the Boethius most accessible, a rhymed and sophisticated English- 
ing by the late Mr. Martin Tupper takes the place of the rcfidering 
into rhythmical prose which alone can give any proper equivalent for 
Anglo-Saxon verse in modern English. 

The Orosius^ it has been said, has, or rather w'ould have, nothing 
like the intrinsic interest of the Boethius^ were it not for the insertions, 
which in the Boethius itself have chiefly the interest of curiosity. 
Paulus Oi?>sius was a Spanish priest, w’ho was a disciple 
of St. ^ugus^inc’s in the second decade of the fifth 
century, an antagonist of Pelagius, and a friend of St. Jerome. He 
wTote, as befitted an Anti-Pelagian, a book about free-will, and other 
matters ; but his name has been chiefly preser\'ed by the work which 
Alfred translated, the liistoria adversus Paganos^ one of the numerous 
summaries of universal history which the decline of classical times 
and the Dark Ages saw, but differentijitcd by a special intention to 
refute the Pagan argument that the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire were due to the neglect of the ancient deities. It is, for the 
most part, a mere compilation from previous compilations, and in no 
part a work of any literary merit ; but like all books of the kind, not 
4jopeIessly incompetent, it has the advantage of keeping the general 
course of history before the reader. It would, however, he folly to 
suppose that Alfred had any philosophical consideration of this kind 
in view when he chose the book. It was an orthodox and popular 
manual, it gave opportunities for insertions of a kind specially inter- 
esting to himself and specially useful to his people, and he took it 
and altered it accordingly, displaying, as in the Boethius^ no great 
reverence towards the text, but in the nature of the case making 
somewhat smaller alterations in arrangement, and rather fewer addi- 
tions of refleciion and suggestion, tliough in pyts a good deal more 
reduction to the character of an epitome. 

^The interesting parts, to us, are the insertions in the earlier 
chapters on the*geography of Northern Europe, beginning Othere 
told his Lo^d King Alfred, and “Wulfstan said,’V theHB "being 
either known, or reasonably taken be, reports of vojjti'ages either dis- 
tinctly made under the King’s commission, or at any*ra|e indicating 
bis desire for the best and latek direct information. Othere tells of 
a voyage to Lapland and the White Sea ; W^ulfstan of an explora- 
tion of the Baltic, and especially of the' iEsthoiiians, the folk about 
the mouth of the Vistula. It s|a?nld he observed that both the 
Boethius and the Orosius arc alhndantl|5'6*rnished w)th vernacular 
** contents" to , facilitate their reading ^ understanding by the 
people. 
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Alfred*! translation of Bedels History has yet again a different 
kind of interest ; and to us it is especially welcome because it brings 
the Veneral>le one within the compass of a history of 
T e literature. Invaluable as Bede in his Latin dress 

is to the historian proper, he would have been dearer to the literary 
historian if he had lived a little later, so that he might have been ' 
tempted to write in the vernacular. That he could have done so 
there can be no doubt, for he was, as the famous and charming 
description of his death by his reader Cuthbert says, “ learned in our 
poetr)%” and on his deathbed summed up the situation — the vanity 
of all knowledge but such as will guide a man's soul right a^the last 
— ^in a memorable stave of five Anglo-Saxon verses. But in his 
day — ^he was born in 673, entered the monastery of Wearmouth at 
seven years old, was soon transferred to that of J arrow, and lived his 
whole life there, dying in 735 — it was more important to digest 
learning^ both sacred and profane, in Latin for popular consumption, 
and this Bede did Even as it is, the interesting story of Cicdmon 
referred to above may be said to be the beginning of ?2nglish literary 
history, and here Alfred’s translation (or another’s if it was not his) is 
particidarly important, because, while Bede’s account is in Latin, it has 
preserved to us what may possibly be the very words of Caedmon’s 
actual inspiration. • 

At any rate, the translation of Bede shows us that Alfred was 
not so anxious merely to instruct his people in general and foreign 
learning that he wished to divert their attention from ** things of 
England” ; and it is impossible not to take it in conjunction with the 
great enterprise of the JS'axofi Chronicle^ of which, as an aspirant 
to learning once remarked in an examination (probably taking the 
Ckronick for a daily paper), ^‘Alfred was editor.” 

The fourth book has, at the present day, the least interest for us 
in itself. Gregory’s fieguia or Cura Pastoralis^ as far as its intrinsic 
daims arc toncerned, must be studied in the original ; and, more- 
over, Alfred, either out of respect or otherwise, Jfias 
translated much more exactly ittlin the other 
• cases. But fortunately he prefixed an original introduc- 
tion, and this introduction contains a constantly quoted and extremely 
toportant account of the state to which polite learning in England, 
in the middle of the ninth century, had been reduced by the Hfmish 
idvasions. “ There was a rinte,” quoth Alfred, when people came to 
i^is island ht mstniction, fiAw we most get it lh>m akroad if we want 
were,^^ adds the King, **very few on this side Homber 
who could so much as translate the Church Service or an ordinary Larin 
letter into English [for “Englisc" has taken its plat:e once for all 
as the general name of the tongue], and not many on tlie oihi^ inde^’ 
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(there being still apparently remnants of the old Northumbrian cul* 
ture). 1‘here was not, he ends, wnth a gentle and more than pardon- 
able boast, one such south of Thames, wbbn he himself took the 
kingdom. It has been well pointed out that though this dtecay of 
culture may have been lamentable in itself, yet it was fortunate in a 
way for English, inasmuch as it stimulated translation, and so gave 
practice in the vernacular, instead of tempting men, as Bede had 
been tempted, simply to abstract and compile in Latin itself, and, 
even when they wrote original work, to write it in Latin. The trans- 
lations may not be of hrst-rale literary importance, but they are at 
any mif better than the Latin summaries ; and precious as the 
//is/ofia Eirksias/rca is, it would have been ten times more precious 
had it been in English, if only because the actual original text of 
Cmdmon could then have been given. 

Other works of Alfred are spoken of — especially a Commonplace- 
}>ook or book of Table-talk — which should have been interesting ; but 
they have not survived. rhe so-called Prmrerbs of Alfred^ in 
Middle English, to which wc shall come in due time, have value, and 
may to some extent represent work of the King's, but they can 
hardly be accepted even as a direct modernised version thereof. It is, 
however, at least possible that the Chronicle itself in part represents 
4)is work, as it certainly represents his influence, and it 
is in any case by far the most important monument Saxan 
of Anglo-Saxon prose, caimng us, with at least only 
partially broken sweep, in contemporary vernacular bistoiy from the 
middle of the eighth century to the middle of the twelfth, preserving 
amid drier annals some exceedingly interesting fragments of com- 
jKvsition of the more original kind, hoxh in prose and verse, manifest- 
ing an ability to manage the subject which was only much later 
shown in other vernacular languages, and bridging for us, with a thin 
but distinct streak of union, the gulf between 4be decadence or ruin 
of Anglo-Saxon even iKforc the Conquest and the risie of English 
pri^per more than a century subsequent to it. 

, I.ikc o^ter* works of the kind, and indeed necessarily, the 
Chrmick^ was the work of monkish kibom - onc of tliose things by 
which the laxy monks, the drones of the Dark Ages, earned tire 
polite smd intelligent contempt of the philosophei^ eighteenth 

century. And it followed from this that it should not present a 
single text, or even sequence of texts, but should ej&t in more ver- 
Siibns than one, as the work was carried W at different centres. The 
of these <^ntres was, m mxgh^ have been expeaed, Winchester, 
for the historical use of Ei^Ush had not bmx dtscowred in 

* ITw 'C^mkk was priuled m eariy as 1643! and has been r<^iedly 
jointed, le-edhieii, and trafislaidl ihaxs. 
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the palmy days of Northumbrian literature, and Wmchesier was by 
far the roost important place in Wesstrx, when the baianw of poaer 
had been defiiJtely shifted thither. The VVinc^ster f ArWe wi 
vigorotfe and full for the days of Alfred htmself and Edward the, 
Elder, but becomes rather meagre for the second and third quartern 
of the tenth century. It makes up for thi.s however, by imertmg 
verse, the most important piece by for being the airead>-rcferred40 
poem celebrating the battle of Brunanburgh. By ilie end of 
century the tradition of chronicling seems to have dieil out m the 
Hampshire capital, and to have shifted to the metrmxdiTan niy M 
Canterbury, to Worcester (the main bulwark of Knghmd ag;jinsl the 
South Welsh border, and far from DantNh reach), and Jo tlie rich 
and important abbey of Abingdon. 1 he \\ im hestcr series cxtcndl:il 
a little beyond the Concpies*, but the JaiCitt h oi Knghch cho>iMsf. le 
comes not from here but fioni Beierburough. in the ncighbtHitluXftl 
of w'hich the national, as opp<>sed to the W^nnan, spint was 
strong. One of the very lx*st kntiv^n pa^^ages of the N^h<»h the 
constantly quoted dcs^<aipli4)n of the sulTrrings of the country under 
Stephen’s roblxobarons and in tlivir - conR'v horn llr * U%% 

batch, and indeed represents the hnal utteniuco of 
writing for the time. It was stitlvtl In* the bnihant, but m ihr hoii' 
tory of English literature irrehnant and mtcrpolated, «4 

Latin chronicle-writing whitJi the mukUc of thr it vbdfth ceniury 
and which only gave pla^ e later to th<‘ vctsc of Bolxn of CUotKOSer, 
and later still to the now- fully Kngh-h proM* of '!'rcvi>a 

It would be more than a httle unreasonable to t tb^l iiurh 
a conglomerate, or batch of conglomerate^ the 
should present any uniform literary featunti.. The \ of hmit 

and man make that quite imfKJssihie. At fir^i^ ami tmleed at mtcrviiiJai 
throughout, we get the barest annals, sojnetimc'A mere iw 

calendars of transla^ons, con %et ration coronations^,, and Ihe 
only interrupted occasionally by ies* jejune a* cotmH of the 
of a monaster)’^, of such e\cnts as the cif HI 

his km^’s house, etc,, vkhcre accttlem, jwrMwal int«mL the rbSW 
possession of & pocro or a deed, btled the pen. lEen, 

the wars of Etheli^ and Alfred and Eriward the liioim 

inspire sotn^hing like a regubtr history. The 1‘eterbtirougb rart, its 
might be expected from its later date, has, ta so far as wt nnsitcss 
It, Still more of this irregularity. 

The two remaining known and distinctive writeis of AmrlkihSisiott 
prose come under the disciualilicatitm which attarJit* from the Mti^y 
litetap* point of view to tcligiotis wniera, in all cases hut thw«« of A 
veqt few penods ai^ a few iitdivkluais outside 
fication not at aU that they ate re%«iui|, hoi tiuH they ai« tyxH P 
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hiiiid* Hut the first erf them, ErfHc» is rnidoiibtedlf the greatest prose 
writer m the knguage* The influefiee and example of King Alfn^, 
if it had not fmtnded English proate, had at least givcg a . 
great Impetus to the founding of it, and this impetus was 
followed up throughout the tenth century, whidi has even* by some 
ttitbusiasts, been hailed as one of the great prose periods of the 
whole English language in its widest sense. Essential importance 
is assigned to the work and leaching of Ethelwold, Bishop of Win- 
( Hester, a^ptipd of Utin^iiari, m the middle part of the century, not 
much of whq|e own writing iv preserved, but who is thought to 
hitve h|id a wide intiuenre, the earfh^i ami extensive proof of 
which h the c«dlrction of Anglo-Saxon sermons called the MiiMtxig’ 
/4wjfVV>,* ; ^ wbde the greatest and bfiiing is the work of Elfric, 
which in pans spieads licyond merely ecrieshmittal or theological 
limits^ Elfri* *^ who wa-s a puptl of Ethclwolfl, ns Etbelwold had 
ken of I >unsi;m, k:gan u* w rite in the la^t decade erf the tenth cen* 
tury, and hr>i executed a l.^tge »ct is^rntr eighty) <rf Catholic Homilies, 
which hr folf<»we<i up later wuh a srrks (rf homiletic Lives of the 
Samts m an ;dhsrnutve fhythm, <hs:mri fn»m prose, but not quite 
re4chifig the lirmiv e'-rm of Angitx Savon ver<c H«s other writings 
w*cre numrrmis, and incUHle m\ interesting hale set of books for the 
^nstrucr^«m *rf luiglishmrn m Latm--a grammar, a glossary, and m 
agttxxibic* intecloird, English colliwpjy, whub is the earliest 

examine of the Harndton^an-Dllcmh^rtian tnethod as applied to Eng* 
hvh. of IdV not much k ktu^wn, though he berime 

abiiot rrf Enskon near tKik'd* and wht^R* deatlvyear k uncertain, 
n accused by of ha’^ing \wrn nithcr too fond of alliteraiion 

'even m ht» umioubtctlly prose work, which includes tmuslaiions erf 
fiam of the Bible Bui hie luyle k di.itlnclly clear,. Howiiig, and 
vigoimns and ihough only the enthusiasm above reh:msd to could 
poiidbly iMce in it a motium suited for general Htemry exercises, it 
probably larned AnghvSavon as far in that direction m Iht immature: 
ctniiscfci' of the language itMilf permitted. 

Elfri€% ccmsideiatfly overlapped that erf the, third 'iKtiter 
refefied to, \Vulf%ta% A^fclibkhop trf York, at whose 
m loM Elfrk limmlf wrote mm irf hk 

By command. Widfetan, who was flni many >tars 
md during pan of the time Bishop of Worcester 


* .&i Thffi mm k ^71. 

^ fb I# m trf the wlswu hm 

wss tog vtsoltotL 3i««t hw «s^fra twi|«i. KSffic Haui. who m-erkto tSw 

C A» u»ww« 1 tswe* ttoa fifty yiaawnt (qjo m ;mbhsh hmi ; , 

Wftrf m mmk to toe teswiwxl bj the EE 1‘ Itoe k a pmty ftdlsdbetsoit 
l» 1torf!e’'s 
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alsoi,^ has left over fifty homilies,* and a letter to the English people, 
<» those (rf the province of York, which has interest. It is, however, 
quite iiapos^hte to grant the title of “fine prose,” which Professor 
Eaxk ‘postulates, either to his or to Elfric’s, much more to the 
passage from another, to which the Professor especially refers, a 
figurative description of the Lord’s Prayer : * “ And his thought is 
more springing and swifter than twelve thousand holy ghosts, though 
each and every ghost have sundrily twelve feather-coats, and every 
seversd feather-coat have twelve winds, and every sejcral wind 
twelve victoriousnesses sundrily.” The conceit is vigojpus and pleas- 
ing, and the compounding power of the language, which itjhas left 
to its h«r, is observable in sigejastniss^ “ victoriousness.” But the 
arrangement and construction are of the very simplest kind, clauses 
of the same model being merely agglomerated. In Wulfstan we 
find more attempt at periodic prose than here ; but the periods are 
inartistically arranged, and that fault which was later to mar so much 
seventeenth-centuiy' prose, the inability to resist the temptation of 
adding and piling up epexegetic clauses, already appears.'' 

' Distinguish again from the much later fkshop Wulfstan under the Conqueror. 

* Ed. A. Napier, 1883. 

* Op. at. p. 382. The piece is from a prose form of the Sdm'n anJ.'iatum 

dialogue * 

* The list of A..S. prose is, of course, by no means c'chausted in the cx.'imples 
given. There .are laws, “ leechdom,," short tales, Biblie.d translations, etc. The 
roost interesting are, for their connection with later and romantic literature, the 
story of Apollonius of Tyre (the original of Pirn les), ed. Thorfx-, 1834 ; a version 
of the episode of Alexander and Dimlimm., and the wonders of hid, from the 
great le^d history of Ale.vander (cd. Cockayne in his .Xcmtium-ukit ) ; and for 
its matter, Bishop Werfrith's translation (with a Preface by King Alfred) of the 
Diakgm of St. Gregory. If there is much in them like the jdea of the devil by 
whom a nun was possessed (sec iVofessor Earle, Angto-Satm l.iterahire, p. rpyj, 
" Ic sact me on anum lachtricc, tha com heo and b.at me ! " (“ I sat tne on a 
lettuce, then came she aqjl bit [ate) me ! ") the sooner these dialogue, which are 
stih unedited, ^[lecome accessible the better. 
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THE DECADENCE OF ANGIX)-SAXON 

It was long, and very naturally, a popular opinion that the Norman 
Conquest suffiriently accounted for, and directly caused, the practical 
disappearance of Anglo-Saxon literature. But the revived study of 
that literature itself, though it may in some case? have produced 
rather an exaggerated estimate of its intrinsic interest and merits, 
helped, and was hel{)ed by, the previous study of political historians 
to correct this delusion. Just as it was seen that the Norman Con- 
quest, mighty as were its effects, was no absolute political cataclysm 
»wee|)ing away the first England and replacing it with something eisd,* 
to the same extent and in the same uunner as those in which the 
.Saxon Conquest had swept away Roman Britain, so it was discerned 
that the Conquest only helped and turned to good a process in lan- 
guage which had been independently begun, which was going on 
rapidly, and which, but for the Conquest itself, might have had more 
disitstrous results. 

In other words, it has now for some time been recognised that 
Anglo-Saxon, as a literary language, was, if not slowly dying, at any 
rate slowly passing into some other form, long ^ore William landed 
at pevensey. It is impossible to mistake the signifkjmce of the 
fac \5 that it had produced at- that date no poetry that can be called 
great, and little of any kind for some two hundred and fifty years ; 
that its prosi, though vigorously started under the highest ;aus{»ce% 
and thoi^h brought to some measure of relative perfectioa’ ty men 
like Elftk and Wulfstan, was itself failing, and had never, except in 
the form of generally meagre chronicle, produced any mgtnd non- 
sacred litemture. There most have been somedung wrong, some 
want, stmie coldness in the literary constitution, to account for 
this. A hmgoage by w^kness, by accident, by m hick may ne\%r 
produce literature at all. But if k produces things lilte the HuiH and 
die Pkmix, Hke die bat parts of die poems attnbmed to Cmdmon, ; 
Md those thought to he dgnQtl 1^ Cynewt^, and dien do^ nothin^': 
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^ mom—if it practically limits its prose energies to homilies and para- 
phrases and strictly business jottings, then undoubtedly it wants a 
change* t 

InHhe second place, it is admitted that the language itself was 
showing signs of a complete “break of voice/' of an important 
biological alteration. Its inflections were getting loosened and 
weakene^ whether from inherent old age or from the attraction and 
competition of the rival inflections of French and Latin must l>e 
matter of conjecture. But it appears that a similar change was taking 
place in its Continental kin. That its warring dialects hairvery much 
to do with this may be doubted. The West Saxon had after the down- 
fail of Northumbria taken a distinct lead ; and it does noi seem iliat at 
any time the dialectic variations constituted an insuperable l>ar bc?t ween 
Englishman and Englishman, But they must have hel|)ed a little, 
though they no doubt did less than the con<«tant and agedong eflect 
of the practically bilingual education of ever>^ man who aimed at 
learning in Utin as well as in English, and than, latterly, the estab- 
lishment of hrench as a second, if not a first, court language in the 
Confessor s palace. The fact, however, seems to he beyond thsputc, 
and the incviuble literary consct(uence of the fart still more so. 

\ ou cannot write literature in a language which is not sure of itself, 
which IS crumbling day by day. To which we may add that tl» 
signs of senescence and degradation are as evident in prostxly as in 

have, a-s iias been said, very 
little late Anglo-Saxon poetry, and the dates of what we have are 
extremely uncertain. Hut wc can I>e nearly sure that in all of it 
«nct ^htemtion w-as breaking down, rhyj wa.s br^^kilj Tn, Id 
^at for a lime the contemptuous term absurdly apjdW U< the 

"'*'"^«ed later. that'^ofT ojornhle^ 
might haw l^n applied without much injustice. Our ancestors at 

imt r'tW ‘heir own rhythm and not learned m«re ; 

just as thor were getting to mumble Anglo-Saxon, and had not 
leam^ to speak English. The old onlcr was ch.igS« in^lS 

^ »«id 

Sts, 
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aftd that what she bad (a chmson psie or two, and $ome i^erse 
saint4tves rather less fonniess than England’s own) were things of 
littte }inj)ortance and kss influence. It is an atniable but entirely 
unhistoricat imagination to suggest that French literature w*as Srought 
to England by the Conquest. There was little or none to bring ; 
and what arose later would have l>een equally brought by the 
increasing popularity of the French language and its vigour in face 
of Anglo-Saxon decay. Nay morc» some of the greatest things in 
t)ld French were written under Fmglisb influence, in districts which, 
though no! Enj^lish in soil, were under English rule, on subjects which 
were sqj^plied by England from leutonic as well as from Celtic 
stores. It is not insignificant that in the oldest French literature, the 
Normans” are spken of with as much dislike, and some- 
times in tlic same terms, as the jKrfidious Englishman of a later date 
has enjoyed. It is of even more significance that although the 
original texts of the great Arthurian legend were, no doubt, all written 
in the French language, they are written on a Hriiish matter/ and 
4 jiartly by Englishmen. We had lost the key of our wwd-hoard: 
^ we had indeed never [assessed any, had simply been fumbling for 
one, in rttgard to the largest and richest part of it Latin and French, 
Litin even ntore than French, hel|h*d us at last to forge the proper 
beys of language, of style, and, Ik'SI of all, of prostxly. But they did 
not put tlic treasure there, they only htljxtd us to find it and use it 
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To the short, but it is hoped not absolutely insufficient, aPeount of 
Anglo-baxon literature contained in the foregoing Book, there will 
now, according to the system explained in the preface, be -subjoined a 
pnend summary of its accomplishments and character, diseneaged 
horn the previously nccepary survey of individual facts. 

We pve seen that in its comparatively scanty bulk, and under 
the disadvptages of a political histor>' not indeed short in time but 
very unsettled, and but scantily equipped and supplied by dvilisiition, 
Angl^Saxon succeeded in producing work both in prose and icrse 
^hich has not only intrinsic merit and interest, which has not only 
the additional historic claim of being the ancestor of one of the 
greatest literatures of the world, but which has the further attraction 
also histone, but surely not negligible, of being for its time unique, 
or having only Icelandic for a doubtful competitor. Icelandic itself 
was probably some two centuries behind Anglo-Saxon in the use of 
vernacular prose. 

^ But it is exceedingly important to take stock of the exact literary 
value of the accomplishments of this language both in themselves and 
m relattp to its great descendant. One thing that Anglo-Saxon 
did B fortunately Jjeyond all dispute. It “unlocked the word- 
hoaid ^word-hprd still lery much in the rough, and with some 
disadvantages which will be considered more specially below. Like 
wme metals, it needed blending with others before it b«^me 
thotouihly usrful. But in native strength, in bactflxme, i„ S 
powCT of Standing rough usage and being the better for it, it had 
pertopg n^ su|wriors, and it posse.ssed certain valuable, or rather 
invaluable, qualities. In particular, it had that gift which some laT 
gttages wholly lack, of faming compounds freely. , Cfodmiut’k 
amora heolstersceado, hohter-shadmvy “cover or sheath of dark- 
^ givM at the second opening of the literature a measure 
, Its capacities m this way, and they can hardly be exaggetatid. A 

culty, IS a iioor thin thing, the worjt stuff poasiWc for poetry, aiW 
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fit only for decent, perhaps elegant, but uninspired and uninspiring 
prose. 

In prose itself, however, Anglo-Saxon did not do very much, and 
it could hardly be expected to do very much. It had not the subjects ; 
its writers had not the demand ; and if by any chance any man had 
both subject and demand, there was the fatal mistress Latin tempting 
him away from the homely English wife. For almost every man of 
letters was an ecclesiastic, and almost every man of letters, ecclesiastic 
or not, looked to the public not merely of his own burg or realm, but 
of Latin Christendom, which had its own universal tongue. More- 
over the^fully-inilected condition of Anglo-Saxon has to be taken 
account of, and its dialects, and above all the extreme insecurity 
and instability of political and social conditions at the time. War 
and nfm may sometimes — they do not by any means alw^ays — repay 
in song what they have exacted in suffering ; but prose as a rule 
requires prosperity, business, leisure for its cultivation. However 
this may be, it is certain that, as literature, the achievement of Anglo- 
Si'ixon in prose is \cry much less than its achievement in verse, 
though there may be a less abrupt separation between this achievement 
and what follows in the same medium. 

In |X>etry it did more, anil there are few points of more import- 
ance for the general study and comprehension of English literature 
as a w'hole than a comprehension of the general poetical equipment 
and accomplishment of Anglo-Saxon. And as estimates of these 
points have too often varied between the extremes of passionate and 
partisan appreciation on the one hand, and complete ignoring or 
unfair, perhaps sometimes ill-informed, depreciation on the other, 
such a general yiew‘ has not been very easy to obtain. Yet there is 
no real difficulty in taking it. 

Anglo-Saxon poetry, then, as we sec it in the sufficient if not very 
plentiful remains of its best period before the# end of the eighth 
century, displays merits of ivhat we may call poetical int<^tion c<m- 
sideni^ly surpassing those shown by most literatures in their early 
stages, and at |eas^ equal to those which some literatures have shown 
at stages far more advanced. It has passion — not so much*in the 
conventional and limited sense of the passion of love, with which it 
deals very little, as in the general sense of subjective in%Esnsity — of 
evidence in song that the poet has felt, seen, thought, or at least 
wondered, with a deep and genuine movement. And much of this 
action of thought and feeling is directed to natural objects, in a 
fashion again very rare in most literatures, and almost entirely absent 
from some. Yet again, though the resources of fbm, of ait at the 
poet’s command are undeniably scanty aitd rude, yet, such as they are, 
are used w*ith care and staill* In other words, and this is no 

ti 
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mean praise, the Angrlo-Saxon poet at his best, and that pfttty 
frequently, has no mean portion of the poetic spirit, and has a just 
reverence for what he knows of the poetic art. In the lirst respect 
the author of M€owuif \% at least not less richly and variously endoisved 
than even the author of the Chanson tie in the second, the 

author of the Phoenix is very far ahead of the author of the 
4kl €id. 

But valuable, or rather invaluable, as are these equipments, every 
Anglo-Saxon poet from first to last during the Anglo-fi^xon j^criod 
proper suffers from two drawbacks which hamper^ him cruelly— 
monotony of subject and clumsiness of form. In both reacts his 
limitations are hardly even in the smallest degree a reproach to him. 
When we remember that, so far as is known, absolutely no great 
literature except (ireek has ever been produced without other pattern 
literatures before it ; when we remcmiMjr what was the comparative 
civilisation of England up to the eighth centur)* after Chnsi, and 
of Greece in the fifth and fourth centuries lx‘fore Christ ; when we re- 
member further that Anglo-Saxon culture ne ver had so much aii^ a 
single centur>' of quiet development on the great scale under fiivounibk 
political and social conditions, and tliai hardly any profane patterns 
were before any but a very few writers, we shall certainly not feel 
inclined to indulge an ignorant and contcueti contempt of t|ie 
limitations of subject to religion in the main, and out of religion to a 
little legend, a little conternporaiy war-song, some rudimentary 
and the thinnest surplus of other matters. Take any poet (frtim 
Chaucer to Tennyson and strip him only of what he owes in subject 
—putting other debts, and they are large, out of sight- to ’ feh 
predecessors, and a terrible reduction would have to lie 
Caedmon, if Caedmon it was ; Cyne%vuH if C> nc w*ulf there ; and 
all the anonyms, had practically no predecessors to oblige them, «tepl 
the Bible, a few^ hymn- and homily-writers, the Fathers, and a mmUL 
a very sm^l, part of the profane classics which had noi gone Ufiedy 
out of fashion or of reach. 


Of what, under this immense, this to us simplf inailculai*te, 
advant%e they accompltshc<i much must lutve perished, while whel 
to lushed »m/ liave lai^cly exceeded wdiai H-e have, not merely b 
mm to m vanety. On this head at least there is no iaott to find, to 
mtto mfinrte credii due to our ancestors, that while no 
I^ch^ ^ps, excepted-of the modem European iangiMifeft ito 
to foand tts tongue at all, or had found it onirur let to 
dis^^r, they djd what they «d. 

" with 4hc rictots of m 
^ me^s which also beset tom. to in this 

ha«l«r language must be used. Is to fim place, pu^ dSSS! 
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I do «0t thmk that any one cm call Angrlo-Saxon, m familiar 
phrase, a ** pretty ** language. Though not without a grave undertone 
of musk in it now and then, it has a distinct uneduthness. Its 
inAeetions give it monotony without music ; the rough consonant 
terminations give tlie word -structure an air rather of a dry-stone wall 
uitwrought by hand than of cunning masonry* Afterwards, when 
this toughness blendcti wHh softer fonns and matter, it was to 
give the most perfect poetic metiium. ^ mc»rc perferi even than Greek 
— that Ikis jver existed ; at this time the tksiined completion had 
not fjeen reachi^, and the language, full of forms in mt way, was 
still fomiJess; crammed with posi»ibiiitie^>, was still void, chaotic, 
rudimentary. 

That n chose the pro.vxiy most suited to it is no doubt true. 
Every language has, and must inevitably have, the prosody that it 
deserves, the proso<ly of whi< h it is c.*i|able, whence is dear the folly 
<»f those whi» dcsjHTatdy attempt to force it mto prostxlk forms other 
than thoio into which it naturally g#>cs. And that Old English 
proHi:Kly lias limkations aiul short comings, prokably inseparable from 
Old Emglkh vocabulary, ihcie is iittk if any doubt. But there is no 
doubt at all that the limitations and the shortcomings are of the most 
seikms character. W ith >oiue of the objrriions made to the Anglo- 
Siftton jkh'fica mal Ivy no means concur. The common com- 
phiiut that there are wi iimilcH may l»c called almost silly. In the first 
place, there ifetmde^ ; and in the second place, if there were none, 
why should there he my ? fhe only pi:>s»ible answer tluit suggests 
itself turns a|xm such a childish argument or no argument as this, 

** Homer k a great early fxiei ; Homer is ri< h in similes ; therdbte 
early |Ksets who have no similes are not great.*' Moreover, simile or 
no simile^ Anglo-Saxon |toetr>% like its eousin Icelandic, b admittedly 
rich III metaphor, which is only stmilc in the making. When a poet 
has once called the wi the swm*s path,** and tlftmgbt the ♦' bremH- 
boanci/* he hm shtnm himself larifectly comiietent to write t simile 'ill 
twenty lines ~ a simile like that at the mtd of the 5ci^&fr 
5tiielf«-4f fee c|os/ to do it, Ho- too we sh^dl not» if we are wise,' 
shake our heads becauiwi it h miher tong before we conie to^epoiit* 
aphm'Or antithesis in hti^khSmcm poetry. The absence or the slow 
mmng of epaim'pbora and aniithesb is m doubt very dtslaiiianent^^ 
bm, m lieor htiWielf has it. tbU also may we overgo* 

Tfee real £«olts of Anglo Saaon poetry from the fortnal point of 
view tie in, and intketi are inseparable fnun, its staple «»f accented 
alJftemiive vem, it may l*e dijw rettomtry, it may be quite cautrftiUy 
toKmiitgiy anatnged m to syllables, but dtvi^ by a hard and 
fast or middle pause Hiat fine effects in cemin thniied 

Idiwis nmy be and have been got*^om of this afiwt|ixient need sim. 
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be denied ; that it was a great advance on mere s>^temless chaos 
is of course undeniable. It lent itself with ease to that parallelism 
which is the i«ost natural note of half-civilisc<l pottry. The accents 
gave something of a stand-by,*’ something of a backbone^ to save 
the rhythm from becoming merely prosaic. The alliteration suppikd 
a musical charm which has never died out of English |>oetry'. 
and therefore never can die out of it. 1 he sections helped th<^ 

paiallclisni, acted as stays to the prentice poet, and assisted the 
accent and the alliteration to give something like a^real poetic 
form, as opposed to the form of prose. For a cej^ain meditative 
kind of poetry, like that of the and the greal^ 

passage, the whole scheme is well htted, and it doe> not do badly for 
romantic narrative, whether in its earliest form, as itt or m 

its latest and almost last, a^ in Layamon. Wiy more, it seems by no 
means absurd to find in it, as I Ix'lieve some even of iis sfxrcfaliss 
students are beginning to do, the genns not indeed of iaier Kngbsh 
poetical rhythm, but of that wonderful English prose rhythm wliich. 
aimed at half-blindly from the fourteenth to the sixteenth reiumies, 
found, whether consciously or not, in the seventeenth, but nevci 
deliberately practised, much less deliberately analysed, till witlnn the 
last hundred years, has given some? lung almost as much a pme 
hybrid between poetry and prose m form as drama is a hybi^f 
between them in spirit. 

But tlie defects of its tpialitics are many and great. When the 
normal scheme, with few unaccentetl sylkible.n, is kept, Ji isexressnely 
apt to become dull, monotonous, sing-song. W hen, m She 
need for a longer line and greater variety, it receives the Cjrdmonbm 
extension, it becomes perilously suggestiv e of the ** |t;ttier hurts tm 
been consecrated in more nuxlcrn limes to hurleMpie ami 
The excessive and regular alliteration not t^nly bec«»ines weanMume m 
the ear, but also, ami inevitably, m casions the f^eketion of words nol 
because tHfey are the right words, but merely bet ause tftey tiegm with 
the right letter. And the sectional [xiuse is the wor'St of «i||« If 
will aWays remain the most astonishing thing in 
monuthent of learned and ingenious panilogism, Dr, 

Rhythm, he should have feUed to perceive that the IjeapntiW af 
Ifi^t En^jsh poetry is synonyntous with the aholuion oT tiw c««m. 
^sory middle ^usc, and should even have endeavouM to ewtefc* 

‘^' ***^ ^ because they do msa k. 

Ihat the middle pause is wanted m very long lines mav be ftwke 
^med ; m fthort o«e$ and those of moderate length it canon* with* 
em Advantage be mom than a rule which a&£ JheTr^St ^ 
most frequent exception. uim 

It is pn)ba% due to diese &tiia and dtsai^itkw, miter ttes te 
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any want of genim, that the Anglo-Sajcon poets did not do more than 
they dtd^ and H is again and again to be retreated that it is surprising 
how much they did. Hut their j)oetr>% indeed their ^vhole Uterature^ 
h a rudimentary litemture^ a literature in staiu pupillim^ and one 
which has not passed any but the lower stages even of pupilship. 
Even if the most elatoniie theories of its prosody l)e admitted-, the 
ease will n»>t he altered : for a certain etiijuettc of detail is consistent 
with a veiy early novitiate, It can manage simple prose very welh 
but it cani|a achieve aiguinent^ elaijorate narration, or anything that 
in the proper reijuires styh\ In the jx^eity we have ^?en briefly 
reviewing find stmie noble esj>e€ialiy of a serious and 

jeflertive cast, a few nmre showing the joy of Ixittie well, still fewer, 
but some, evincing acenrnte obsenation and the |wver of putting it 
into wofch, Kut the dash of piwrtiral cltects *ittained, and to all 
appearance aUainablc, i*. exi fedtugly limited, and excludes ahogether 
those trf the hghtei kmd. I here is pructicaliy m lyric - -a want which 
would of nsrjf iuu! at onu: relegau! any piKrtry^ to a position lielow\ 
and far hrlow\ tlx bighe^t. In short, we have here a juvenile effort, 
as we ina\ cal! lU of immense mtere‘»t, but doomed in ibelf to 
failure, because ihr junsun or jK'ople making it has not come to its 
full stie-ngth. has m\ eiucred into jmssession of its full profjerly, and 
rt using clunii’vY m« ibmU anti tooH on a scanty materia^ instead of 
employing the rcvtihs <d the ex|jencm t of the past in method on 
the gather cal ucasures ol ik* }to! m Mff 
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1l»e ^^^.4 l^t’.n-'-Frtrnch 

'■ 5« the mrh MwlfJte Ages— The Hvimuft — 

-ttmi rhyme- RHythm nn»S nrtu® • - f iimch pmaody 
* «KH!i4V4Ue«u,t iSfr Lfi:^h&4>' ^ H« hy Afi]^k>«SASi.4m —law <54' j'»siiss«. m 


To «y tlut EpgL^li IkcatUTt! ^ timiergmml smm time belr>re 
Ibe Com|uetit, ami d<'ie» not emerge again akmt the year raoo^ 
wemki Ik m cuiggetation ; btit R wemUi oniy be an itmggtmikm 
trf the truth. As a matter hn, we have rnnhing certainly dating 
fmm any {tart trf ibi.« king jariimt of a hundmi and fifty ymr$ eaeept 
ibc laltr psmmgt$ of the Worre**ter and Leterbofough 
Ckmth'kif the htm of nhu:h di^ox not go l>eycmd the 
fm 1 1 $5* limigh Imi Mmt ib^s there mt fages of 
merik, eipecidtiy that tomi^ erne alieady referred to m to tl|e sidfeiings 
of % Ejiglbh j>eopte imder htepheiL It i% probable that the €kmi 
fimmk m&A |i|ryi)pa aome other imgmmn in vimt^ dale trm^'^M 
1 ft ii le^bly eenain that mum of the An^x^&mm UoiK^i^ 
and $ai&ts»* Lim which we eilber as imm or less odginal 

mnpmmm m tefadormiug^ of older ones^ dale from it^ Boi dwe 

* THm IS oiifonojaMy m» «iit«|HKWp Utmry bitiorr of the MiOilSe Esgthh 
tiorbcl, Vobk e«.. mil u\ a«4 Ow •mrUrr iim oT vol Tv of the hue I’lMbscor 
%Hh a. tim chiefiy omipkd wtttr a orowd of 
Tea ttx^uk i. ti. and hi) i* much better. M am 
ali'KKiIgdtaa. Ilkne m ample mkarmation m vul. It of Urn VMnontm 

lim a attrsMrily amt UnM^ tlm texts 

thoMhs^ are iimir fimfir. tla>tigh not My. aeveMltile;; tmm too 

dh«a hm ohmd front the aate^ hiiyol<sk potm ^ vto , 
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thiDj^s only touch the fring^e of litcratutc, and ihetiK are extiiemcly lew 
of them. ^ Yet during this long sleep, so scantily broken, a process 
was going on Analogous to, but (at more momentotis and ihoroogfr 
than, the ordinary refreshment by the ** season of all natures.*^ 
have said that the powers of English, not merely as a literature but 
a language, were obviously failing c\'en within the very restricted 
circle in which they had walked before the Conquest itself ; it remains 
now to indicate as briefly as ^Kjssiblc vvluu the influenres were which 
came to transform and refresh these powers, and how jjiey went to 
work. The actual instruments vvere two, Uitin ansjJ French ; ami 
their working was directed to three diffeietu {mints of at^o k— the 
alteration of the language as such ; the suggestion of new^ subjects 
and forms of literature ; and, above all, the construction of a new^ 
prosody. 

The notice of literatures and literary works not English has }wtn 
limited, according to the plan of this to the stru test necessities, 
and among these necessities the present occasion must he 
We can, moreover, economise under the first head of the last 
sion, for the mere linguistic aide of the nutter but laintiy i'wMxnn 
us. It is sufiScient there to say that the diflerent inflection of Isenrh 
and Latin (as, it is thought, the diflerent inflecuon> of Danish had 
already done) hel[>ed the already displaye<1 tendency of the 
to shake oflf inflection almost if not altogether, though this wa> a wir:»rk 
of time ; and that the swelling of the vcKabuUrv' with Lam m 
Romance w’ords, though inevitable, not, as we shall see when we 
come to actual literature once more, very notireable in the ItnA place. 
The effect of the exhibition of new foiTus and subjects was mu* h mtw 
momentous, and to understand it we must try a i4’ 

Latin and French literature as each then was. 


In considering the eflect on English of Latin, wt muAi not 
as used to be assumed, that classical Uum ivas tm of the kmi 
knowlcidge ' of the early Middle Ages. It wmis not ; .ind there wiejr'e 
Awakening then Englishmen, such as Josej^h of Eseisr, wli<* ctitdsl 
svrite excellent hexameters rm a fairlv vVg^taii m at teaat 
^ Claudiank model, , though tl,ey might X 

^scend to Itwmc or middle rhyme ; while, as we ««sl not m bmmitd 
Chaucer totshow, kige pans of the ckssjcal poeis* esper kllv Ovid 
were distmctly femdtar. Indeed, it may |»crbaps be s-ml wnh 

imnbBt^ to tkKlrfe a rnomk, amt tt fi Z 

auihewWiy !t iwiM i» mw:}, 

riyme and ^ »««««« ««»». «*» they 
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that of all dasskal writen Ovid had mmt influence, though others 
had some. But the singular and stH! slightly puzzling thing in con- 
nection with this subject is that readers, even TOiders^af consideiable 
education and gieat ability, seem to have obsen^ed no critical pro* 
prurtion whaiever tn their relative estimate of authorities, either from 
the |>oint of view of matter or from the jxiint of view of form. They 
fmderred in the “Tale of l*roy/* not merely lo Homer, whom they knew 
liut little, but to \’irgih whom they knew fairly, and to Ovid, whom 
they knew ^vell. two I>eggar1y abstracts assigned to a certain Dklys 
ami accrtam for w hich they had absolutely no external authority, 

ami wiigh I we internal marks of al^Hsolute worthlessness as literature, 
if not of al^nUite «ntru5>t worthiness m history. They swallowed, 
though they had abymlajK.tj of fairly sober abstracts of histary, if 
they kul iwt all ouginal authorities, huge fiirragi>s of mere fairy tales 
alJOitt Alexander. And, generally speaking, the actual classics exer- 
cixed, natwralh' enough, much le^n chrett induence u|x>n them, ospe- 
i tally in the isanl of form, than the writers of the decadenct? and 
the ^trknr*.s from the fomth < rniury downwards. And, as was yet 
more natiHal, they att;u lied more mtfionanre still to the Sert-ices c4' 
tlte Chufth, to the devotional waitings of ctrlesiastics in verse and 
pfrmt ; while b> degrees then began to ektbc»rate for themselves an 
%lnwm entireiy new systetts id fddloxophy, which the natural cleamess 
and ju:et id kum eruddeii them m make adniiiabiy syMcnmtic and 
Kientsfr m tetnunohigy, tturngh the terms might hit barbarous in 
foftn. With Anglo. haxon fading, and no other ve macular e.Kcept the 
ihstant ^nd thoroughly isolated Icelandic come to full matunty, the 
practice c4 luslon^wtitmg became for a long iiencHi eiutrcly Latin, 
ami the uwtfe id that longue in the Mrhoob funher established it m 
tl'ie language m>i inettly ^ plnkmH^hy Imt of general science. 

Ilie s|:*t4ccn mfimmtt «'?f Freoi-h, or at least Anglo- Normanj waa 
natutally even greater, h>r it was for ceniirie’S the only 
langmgtt the iangtage of vupeiitw hutiness,, md to sdfhe eaieni at 
anyemte the neceaMry vehicle of eommunkation between 
thr upper afd lower clatse>i, though mti between the 
lower cktfltses themselves Ihtt ha literary induence was 
^ery oonsiderabK* IrjMk What has been already said nmst be re* 
floated, that ni the time id the Comiur^t. and much nw^ 
m tb^ ’bme id du? fimi indwence id f retich m the <tmit of Mwntd 
the the. foreigners bad httle, or pmetkiifty 

to oflfer as an esnmpJe to hlngland. They had' HO prose ^ ' their 'gtesm. 
lUktmnnl qM4i# were only iiegintwng ; it improbabte that they hml 
any finMbe^t f j tk m duaWk form ; the fimmm proper ww m the. 
Ikrtkh dimkm not yei wrrtttn (they had pretty cemmly u> wmt 
from Ei^Ebutd ifielfh ^ i» **© cute of ttm divistoo wttre 
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only beginning to be written, French drama was lisping or still 
inarticulate ; tbe great French of the faMiiMU was hardly bom* 

In short, Frenth literature could exercise no influence, because it as 
yet was merely struggling for existence itself. 

No doubt, when it once licgan it made gigantic strides, awhile it so 
happened that the parts of France wdiere some of these kinds saw the 
light were directly under the rule of or closely connected with the 
Kings of England, l>roven<;;al led the way, though probably not by 
much, in formal lyric ; and more than half the Provem^hspeiiking 
districts were sooner or later brought under Englbh rule by the 
accession of the Angevins and the marriage of uenry Jl. with 
Eleanor of Guienne. The British and Roman matter^ ' ^ere 
specially Norman in place of treatment, and frtun England itself 
came a book which, though in Latin, had %u( h an eitorinous induence 
upon English literature that it must reteiw* t‘xcepiional treatment 
here. This is the I listeria Britonum td (ieotVrey i>{ ^lomnouth, 
which was probably written almost simuhancousty with - at kastt 
within a decade or two of — the last gasj> of pure original Anglo-Saxon 
in the Anna/s of Peterlwrough. 

Not much is known of Geoffrey, who must, however, imve etiher 
been one of the most superlatively lucky persons m literary history^ 
or an original genius of the grcittest mark, He wa^ ceilainiy a>i 3 ^ 

secrated Bishop of St. Asaph in n 5 2, and must have 
MoSiuth, alxmt two years later His iKXik is tkdkaled tt» 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester, who died in 1 147, that it 
cannot be later than that date, while some have put it back ten or hfiees 
years earlier. He himself claims (with almost transixtrettK 
believT as it seems to some) to have had a British origmai brought to 
him out of Armorica by a certain Walter, Archdeacon of 1, Oxford. Hot 
nothing has ever been seen or heard of such a IxKjk, and even 
‘*W;dter, Archdeacott of Oxford,** is dtfl^cult, if not imposMble, to 
identify* Sfor have any other materials for l^eoffrey's been 

traced, save that in the case of its most famous^ though far fn^pi its 
iaigfest episode, the story of King Arthur, certam exceasivdly 

meagre* in sulwtance and very uncertam in dale, can be fettjnd in 
certain documents attributed to Giidas, a monk the liftb CMtttRf, 
and Nennius, an unknown person who may have written in the sexnemih, 
the ©ghtb, or the ninth, if not later, together widi a /ajjk of 
which is certainly not much, if «jy, cariicr than Geoffrey,* 


1 ..L hiiaielf, Gik^, mid Nwm^ins wQI tw found maven^nrily tnmh 

ID one volume of Bohn's '■ Amiqusriiin library,” entitled Su OU SmeMi 

Cinmcles, 1 donot knowany transbujonof Use J jin* oVAfurfed “toermu.t 
the Latin ^blisM half a century ttfo fee- the Rc^lisb HtMori^ Soeicly 4 MM 
veiy MMowlde. teas of N«„«iS raryft good deal * "** 
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The debt which literature owes to this curious book b 

not limited to the Arthurian part, for Geoflfrey has given us the 
original story of King Letir^ the most heartrending of English, or any, 
tragedies ; the ending at least Cemus^ the most exquisite of English, 
or any, masques ; and other things. But in magnitude^ in interest, 
and as a literary migin^ the Arthurian invention dwarfs all other 
things in the book. It should be observed that by no means the 
whole story of Arthur, as we familiarly know it from Sir Thomas 
Malory 'S g|€atest of all compilations, is in (ieotfre)*. He represents 
the treason ofyortigcm to Britain as partly repaired by two brothers, 
Ambrojgm am? Uther. The latter, reigning alone, falls in love with 
Igtaine^ wife of Gorlins, I^ukc of Cornwall, gains her by the help 
of the enrhiinter Merlin, who has already played a great part in 
the story, and l>ecomes the father of Arthur, who succeeds him, 
crushes op|Knitkm at honte, marries a noble lady of Roman 
descent, (iuanhumara (C VuIncvere), joins issue with and defeats the 
Hotnans on the Continent, is recalled by the treason of his nephew 
Madred, whotn tbiiinhumara has married, returns, defeats and 
hnally slays the traitor, but is moilidly wountled and gives up 
the crown, being carried to the Isle of Avilion to lx* healed id his 
wounds. 

• Thr Mwidle Ages, despite what we hear and talk alxiut their 
defarts of commimication and the like, are famous for the almost 
unintelligible rapidity of their literaty* diffusion in some cases. But in 
mm h \\m so rt tnarkable us in the case of the Arthurian story, which, 
if noi entirely invented on the meagre basis of Nennius by i^^mWny 
himself, can at mm% have some other bit^»is of W clsb legends, chiefly 
aboul We have seen that tire book tmmt hstve bfsen 

written much earlier than i t aini nay not have been written till a 
hw liefbre iijo. It appears tiat before the later dale It 

was already imo French verse b}- (»«affrey Galmar, whose 

vemmt i* lost ; and shortly after Geoffrey of ^fonnioutli% own death, ^ 
by Wace of Jersey, wbme version mimins. Fresh legends m sdioer ' 
inventkm futpiis^ed Wace with some importitnt atiditions, ami, at we 
shall see, be handerl it m to the first English handler irf tRe aiOfyv 
lliO'IWi Eayaiiion* 'But the dm^eiopmenl of the whole' into a 'leal 
loottiice occupy pcnji in verte md prose dorinf the lattir part, 
ably the third quarter, of the century, fti a maimer the tmei account 
and difttribntion of which k stilt a mystery. The cbkf ciedBt tiw^ to 
be assigned, ami the present writer k still istermed to annuli il, 
VValter Slap or Mapes, a native of the NVeW* marches, apd the amhor 
not inendy of a very ctiriousi ami imerosiiitg latbi mfacoftany crifed 
iM Ai§igsif b«G by posribk attrilnitka at least, of a s^ill 

tooie tmetepikg coHeahm of au&dent pmn% on chuidh 
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dignitaries, etc, issued under the general guerre of ** Golias." * 

At much the same time, later or earlier, Chrestien de I'royes, 
a French poet,* gave poetical versions of many |:>*aiis of the legend. 
But the complete execution of this in ver>e or in prose belongs, in 
language at least, to French not to Knglish literature, till it 
magnificently vindicated for its native soil by Miilory thrtte centuries 
later. The probably earliest English version after Layamon %viil be 
found noticed in the next chapter but one, us that of Layamon will lie 
found in the very next. 

The opportunity of an example unntatched ^ertinenre Las 
taken us a little way from the actual stream of Eiighsh btet^aure to 
illustrate the manner in which that litcraiuie drew Us subjects fsom 
literatures other than English. This was uil the more desitaUe 
because at this very time auch new of suhje* t were ^iotply 

pouring in from East and West and North arul SoulJi alike. Wc must 


return to show how a change greater far than any mere introsiuition 
of subject — the introduction of the true and universal prosody v( 
English instead of the cram j>ed and {xirochial rhythm of Anglo ha\on 
— came about, shoning at the same time how the sur\i\tng \frt«e 
that rhythm itself differentiates English metre, as it was to Iwf, frotu 
that of other modem languages. 

It ap|)ears probable, and the reasons whii h make ;i so ha^'c Iw# 
already partly set forth, that it was Litm r\cn more than French that 
effected this Iran snuiiat ion. It is therefore unnccessaiv for even the 


most sensitive patriot to be jealous of wku has l)een t.alwr ab^iurdly 
called the rhythm of the foreigner.” Latin, to the Muitik wm 
Latin provxiy foreign in any country’, just as it was mother irmguc 
Mkidtc!^*c% *^one. U was inChuri h ami Slate alike the 

c. gc%. common literary’ stock of Chnstendom : thi? 

very' Italian himself, and still more the I hubs and Fr.mks who 
the other Romance tetigues, had hardly more jari in u than tlw Ang:li». 
S^xon. Affd the Latin prosody, as well as the Utin viKJtbuUry, iLaI 
affected English poetry once for all in the cenmues between 
1400 A.i>. was Latin enormously changed by mdultKM which $mt 
have Men themselves barbarian in origin. It h improWde ikm 
wc shall ever exactly know the causes of the change which we hm 
tLf and which becomes ever monc noticeabte. , Is 

y e thaL as some will have it, the elalKrrate classkal mmnAu of 
L^n was a nsere interlutfe, ibat “the rhythm of the 
tm^uced from Greece, aod for a time 

numerous ediiions of umi m k rma k» Iwtitjit, in tm 

I^ekal. ,84, , 
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weight ott a nattiral accenttial pmsody such as we see partly indi- 
cated in Saturnian *’ fragments. But what is certain is that, from 
the end of the fourth century onward, there is observahie a movement 
{whether of innovation or reaction is n<yt here essential) which not 
only alters to tlte most material cjctent the quantity of syllables, but also, 
as a consequence or independently* conditions the structure of verse. 
And this riiange is seen moa* especially in the compositions which 
were certain to exert most effect ujmn the vernaculars, the Hymns of 
theChurcl^ For not only were theses sure to resound in 
millions i*f ears^she eyes < of responding to w hich were very ^ ^ 
uniikd^to read wntien literature, secular or sacred, but the musk 
by which they ere arcompiuikd was equally certain to familiarise 
the ear, and wuh the rluthtn to impress it dn the hrain, and make it 
hkely to Iw repTmitired in vemarular cf«ntK>sition, especially when 
the pfosiHhc forms more speckdly belonging to that comfKishion had 
gone ahno^t entirely out of use. 

Now, the chcirarteristks of xhts kmd of verse were chiedy t%vo, 
and ra<i U of these wh< in direct md striking contrast with the 
torrf/s|w»fulmg < haractaislivs of Anglo-Saxon. In the 
first place, though alliteration might by accident appear 
tn them, sts regular |’treMnu,e as a distinguishing |>oelK 
^inn* a regukitor and mamspnng of rh)thin, was entirely absent, 
am! was f«f>kied by rhyme ' buh middle and end, hut especially the 
lauer. And in the se^cond place, ihe requinunent of a certain 
nuttdier of enter! *’ syllables, not even itself insisted on 

With al>tw>lutr rigulity, and accomp;m?t?d by the vaguest 
and Widest IkeiiM* of inserting syllables that were uttac- 
ct^led, wa«i by the s>stem of dehniie composttii of 

syllabic iniegrrs either nkniical or etjuivaicnt 

This mduence had already exertexl itself on the so-called Komance 
languagef, md m in the of the sectmd foreign tnf!uei!(t::e' — French 
found tlMrlC confronted with m ally of iatin, or let 
%H with a pujml who had alnsady passed hh freshmnshi^ But 
French the latin induence and instruction in its own 

way, One rf those strange mxd mfiniiely imertsting# 
also ininieely mysterioui* xdmyRmMm ^ 
guage, which siudenlw of pbWogy and phonetki tot% 
rtften negliw t* JumI briwight it atjout that French should be a iaiiffisige 
»u which list disimcitott of syllabk vaitg^ {call it **loi»g^ or ** short/ 

* WK ^rmw/' * Himr n Fng^ish nwwwj hcwtrdms*?,*' »ntJ 

we fwed imw b^mdiia'e an ttMfwwwary .vKitjii^Uy agahml the praawe r*f u«r 
ineaWwi wmm, fwdwpsr ww. N»y, dw wtgfwwd rtymoksgir ijf 
if Mw. idwww %h4f miaeictmr iisonenhion ^-»f the fiiei, Sm by ■ 

tku ii« UM^hoKlw/' iw»% mm baJdlui tag. 
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accented’* 0r unaccented,^* “heavy” or “Hgbt,” or by any op* 
po&idoti of words which may be preferred as least controwrsial) is, 
and seems always to have been, less marked than in almost any 
other. It followed from this that trisyllabic fcet^*4hat is to say, fetet 
in which one syllable is intrinsicaHy strong, long, heavy, or what not, 
enough to take tw^o weaker, shoncr, lighter tmes on its back and 
preserv^e them distinct from others — were never prevalent in French, 
and for many centuries have l>een nonexistent. And it followeri 
from this again that “ syllabic equivalence ” -“-that iS tg say. the 
principle by which one strong, long, heavy syllable msi^bc snbstsUtied 
for two weak, short, light ones, am! 7vr.f.^ - has m lhe<it<:gular 
prosody of France never had an>’ plat e, while even in doggerel, in 
comic songs, and the iikt*, syllable>» if they are not to count at full, 
have to be simply slurred or omiued, as may lx* ^een in the printed 
works of the lighter French songsters. 

Kow there was, and from what h;H l>een siud it niil Ihj- >eea 
this also was natural, something of a reflex tendem y in I-atln turn- 
classical verse to imitate this c hanicteristlc of the Koinuncc 
which showed itself also in rroven(,:al, in Italian, and t<A a less tkgrcc 
in Spanish. And undoubtedly the crucial question was whether 
English would follow it and them in this resf>ect. For centuries* at 
Syllabic question wa> uudecldcil . nay, af thi# 

day there are some |>ersons of distinction wiso 
wall have it thru there is no sylUbir equivaleme m 
English, and who resort to slurring, to “ t*xtrainetric;d syllables/' and lo 
all manner of strange devices to twist out of lh;s great, this cardmal, 
this supreme feature of our poetry. For is thi> tlie 
namely, of substituting almost anywhere, witlt due precautHm^*, dactyl 
or tnbmch or anapast for iamb or troclue whkh, when example 
d* Spenser to some extent, and die inestimable licence of the grtsal 
dramatists far more, Aad given it an wnqotstionefl right of place in 
literature, ati« when it had allied with itself the shaking off of the rijrid 
Ciesura or j^use, endowed English verse with that a^stonis^hlng iifxd 
unparalleled vanety of music whkh puts it at the held # the iKietrv 
of the midern world, ^ 

nnt ***‘!^*^ doing Anglo-Saicon a fc'tavc w« idli4 

^ped to bring about this blessed result, and that was thi> oU 

r«r- -■ 
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ks!( b«ndkia), and utnild. if nuSntained, a» there was for some 
remtiries a. Wind c®»ri to retain it, have been very 
miwehievtm Bat here t<jo the dtamatists, with Shal^- 
speare at their head, ramc to the rescue, and, with the 
aid of their mi|rhty follower Milton, once for all established the 
folkmug law > • 

f /» ff« Rngiish htmc litK, a.t wli as in any shorter ike fame 
fait after the first (*r any subsequent syllabic to the 
{leouUimate, whiie there need net k any iiistmt pause 
at ail * 

But we mufl now see in detail what tiic actual history of hliddie 
EnglieU literal tire «m 

^ In AV!if4fy!riw<* iind 4 v>nw^i«'hnT ultouf 

th«‘ ?l?ey tuf' thfK'i,g[h jfi isokicd 

hkiif NjBcnarr'.^ H*n ft .1 t/ar'^tian wlfnilif# tlwc* Une> an- not wiore 
m l«>h iMi i>i the sijitmuh*cer4«fy pwijoc of [trioiiBi;: 
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Lajramoa’i Brut—lW’ Ormu!um — lx% sti<-iling--i!i< metre - 7V Amrrn 
The jifflrui OJi' iirtj I hi' -■'The ijr' 

Z.a<f/— Prou-rlto of A//mi anti UiHJvng -I'k i.hA 

The dates of the imoks— not numerous, hut, in w>nje cam?* at Iwt, 
both important and interesting -whit h <.oni()ose the titsi growth of 
Middle English literature, or what uted tt> be called "Sent! Sason,' 
are known with very little certainty. But a of reasonayt 
probability can generally lx: atUichcd to them, anti there seems very 
little doubt that about the c!o>c of the twelfth and the beginning ctf 
the thirteenth feniurie.s something like a distinct first-i rop ttwk its 
appearance. It is natural that the subjects of this new literature 
should, hke those of the old, be at first mainly religious. But they 

T "" “I”"-"' ^ 

^^bull mi m conlenlii, ,f nol al» in muJ ,, 

This IS the fanwjis ^ru/^ of Uj-amon, ehoh we poues, in iwn 

Sw *"•' «>*' 1' If” 

jua ftey „ bTVo'irhll^SC 

Foper, tnasmuch .ns we perceive in rhi. LmT L - 

enlaigementofthe intrusiofiof rkim/ JL- f ' 

the earlier. Bat in mere eontenra ih!* *» already nutkeable la 

tmy to the wor^t SrS 

« mcdM.val fanes, 8hotient4 

S 3Wik lojndixj, 1%. . \ 

■' liMwu (lie Mtotflw the KM of Iwootwutfh.'* Jt» ** few 
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oui j and it aho m much %ori»e condition, having suffered by 
that too famous fire m the Cottonian Libniry which plays in Early 
English literary hi*»tor>^ an actual and historical count^urt to Caleb 
lUtderstoneS ihundeiHioim in fution. Fortunately for the student 
of letters, both are contained m one of the best, as in one of the 
handsome^tt editions whuh ha\«* fallen to the iot of any Early English 
i lassu 

Layamon, the son of Lemenaih, of whom we know* nothing save 
{torn his own wools appears to ha%e lieen a pnest at Arley or Lmley 
(a vdla^^e iTear Bewdlev, on the Sfiein), mto who^c hands Ware's 
tninslatum of C^^offrev of Monnimith fell He fcunbim*!! with it, as 
he telK^us, Bede, history a! works bv “Albinus'" and Austin,’* 
whuh liavc mil been Kienimeil, though llu first mav* have Ix^en some 
loni Latin ongmal of Itedc's ow’n/ and (but this hr dors not tell us) 
apiTkiieutly either traduinns of the Welsh mauhes, near wimh he 
h\cd, 1)1 Siam imaginations ol his own The result is a //nr/, or 
Itntwh H«ssot>, of gitat hngth,^ dispkymK octasionally no small 
literary \cry nueresting as the htsi English i>ook on the great 

legeml.iry htstoiy of LnglimK and absolutely pruelcss as showing 
the umuds whslv the mfluenre^ doscnlwxt m the last chapter were 
inakmg upon the effete luus and vseakened y^owers of Anglo*Sa\on. 

• In mere \mahulu\ the change is by no means great. Authon* 
tics diffei as to the uutnlM>^r oi f rtn<h w<»rds Used, but none sets it 
alxne an almost mbmtesjmal pfi»|HutHm * Yet the forms of the 
langtiage ati unmjstaLtbh altenng, and the forms of piosixly arc 
ahenng more imiiustakably still, 1 lte general stnirture h still the 
wnrhyniud alhteratoe line of two Nhort sesmons. But an absolutely 
l^erfixt example of the older fonn * four ai cents, three allitenitions, 
no thyme whatever, and a rhythm often not marked at all According 
to any metmal s\stem, atxi only saguely rnwrUau when sensible — 
IS tlic t\i cpijon, an cm eption ;tp}?c;.iniig at Umg intervals. Comiantly 
the nlhtetation ts btoken down. Very frequently ihymes appear 
betwern the Une halves i hymen of a simple and obvunis kin<h 
"'‘brother** am! 'Mher, **king*\imPMhmg,** “ night ** and 'HJghb** 
etc,, but for imi very’ rertson all lUc easier, all the mone vmpixig^ 

' Rk FiPcdet Ic Msid4e«*s tike Thorpe's Cmtwm and ilnvAsr JM, 

by (Iw of AitnquAtk^. a huh imfonniiaiiety not ^4 
lo go further 

^ Athiiuts ' ol Cawterlmry wm one of tWe's atrthoHitea 
• Te«t A cofiiiuns over llwai m half lines j Tim R sawi In have M 

aa.ooo, of whksh mma than the odd 4000 are im or Tlwolitar 

pmsuoe d' prinuaa Angk»*Saanti vem lu half ^Unea h dnilinedy pe ef br ab te hem, 
hmoie Ibt change of rhyibni and the mmd of rhyme am mrteknr^ 

^ hladdta aHmm abm 50 la A, la In E t ilMii pm the 

Kitat m lyo, n 
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and all the more frequent in occurrence. Most important of ali^ the 
unmetneai or va^cly trochaic cadence tends steadily tois^’ardSj^ and 
sometimes roaches, the full and exact octosyllabic couplet, rhymed 
and complete. When we come across such a couplet as*-- 

Tha answerxilc Vorltgen 
Of ekhen ufel he w;is war ; 


Still more when we fmd that in the fifty yeai^* internal between the 
two versions the tenmnation? “ Appolhn '' and wel dwon '' have 
been changed into ** Api)ollirr’ and “of great the inference 

is unmistakable. Rhymed metre has challenged unrhyrned ihythm, 
and is slowly driving it out. 

As for the substance of Layamon, it may be regardful fn^m two 
points of view : his additions to hi'> predecessors as far as we have 
these latter, and his handling of his subjects. (»riginal or added, I'he 
list of the former given by Sir Frederic Madtlen filK two large pages, 
and includes among its more iinpoitant neins the legend of Onene 
(the name which Layamon gives to Si. I’rsuU of the FJeven Thousand 
Virgins), a much fuller account Rovvemfs ap|K*,uaii< e 
the all-imj>ortant additions to the Arthurian story that “elve^ ' 
figured at the King’s birth and took him !♦» Atalon/^ the hnmdau^ 
of the Round Tabic, anti rumierous ck-iaiK of Arthurs wars wx1h 
rebels and invaders and Romans, From the hutet fxnnt of view^ 
particular attention may Ik; diretted to ilie vdtoSf of the 
story, which Layamon works int»> a much t ompk ter romaiM* c 
than any previous waiter whose work ha^ ctimc to us,- ami the whole 
of the Arthurian passages. 'Fhese latter have Siot indw! 
the immense addition to their inured whkh h given by 

LayaiTion*s earlier contemporary and ncighlxmr by htrib, Walter 
Map) in the Anglo-French romances on the subject, but it i?* m ilfclf 
a much ^^eater ad^-ance upon VVace than VV*ice k upcm 
and it displays much more pc»etk;d capat uy than the 
Indeed, when wc give fair weight to the fact that l^ivanW wdfe. like 
an am|nal which is struggling out of its old Ml or Mu smo a mw 
one, and has not half completed the process, the iwtica! tmoi ot tiii 

dnonidOt, as he is sometimes called, he it not, thongh ht umf 

“ Argitme/* of course the mmt it* tkt, td 

the more stones md the - mk7im ■ 

lo tboie who flo not pssmmjHi tbi" wltotii* in 
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have thought bimMrll' one* He is reaUy the hm M^mcr of romartre m 
Kttgh'ih of nhom we know. 

TIk* second poetical work- or at Ki<?t work iit verse— of this 
tmie, the is far tnfenor iti mieiest of subject to the />V#r4 

fo« It IS sitnply one of the iniinerous and always more or less Lime 
hwiniJetir ixtmphrasfH of the Smptuies — in this case 
Imsied with the i^osjKh lor e»nh d*i> We have not orZt^um 
the ulioh bat a considerable part rvf it^ extending 
to Home lo^<K> lints of nfieen s>lUb!es <,uh, or double that number 
il the {KiemiM Raided into Miupkts ol eight and se^tn 7 he author, 
o| «cho$i^ nothing is knoun <\upt from this work, was one i>n« 
oi <)rmm, an Auguatnian monk, ptobabi) resident somewhere m 
the < ist of Lngtnnb or m Northt r n Menu. He addresses a cer 
umW.ihci, whtun he terms thrulold Ins brotner — in the llesh, in 
laaU, and m inonasin otiht i>t acuiai |K>etKal merit it is not too 
ifui h to sav that « )nn has nothmg, and ii is» at the s,une time not 
|soado\ual to old that his work h nun h mote \akud»k b> rcjason of 
cettmn <hira tc nsm s s%hi< h tt jni>ss4-».es than one of much greater 
jHv iHat mem wuhom du s«* c 1 ar o u iistK ^ undd havr liecn to 

the first ol Ins jNsuhaioits i*es ni ins stKlhng II would hate 
i*etn in any case ptoluhle that the josiki.g ol t nghsh b> Fremh and 
iJhtm should hn^ efTtcicd » me umiusion m Kngh^h ptonunctatton, 
while this umlu' «yn would also ass»sted bv the x.inety 
of diahfis s»tdl pie\ahnt m ** Sum Saxon " At any 
late Onn, who vems to ha^f iK-eii a piinst m the matter, and m ha%e 
liad a Kmsune ear, was ofimdrd l»> tin**, ami iletcimmed to adopt 
a |dan whu h should at leist piexcnt shoit \owcb horn Ixnng scmitded 
lung and t»Ae In iuder to do ihn he Mi/ed upon the prin- 

i ipk iurKifid Knghsh to (h^^ tht>, and latal to what is called Amencati 
that /Ktnhn, and in the absence oi t(t>eeial know- 

ledge lo the coniiary, a vowel lieforr two ummnanp^ will be pro- 
nomieed hIioiI m Knghsh, a vowel Wore one com^onant img. And 
regnnjiU*Hs of the eetiaorilinat> effisi produced to the ejo*- indeed 
thui mm of km cdbHetiuentr laefore the da>s of pnitlmg, and of least 
in the dii>$ when rending was not mi much reading os recuatlhn*'^ 
stradiJy doubled the eonMwiani after e%s(jf y abort x owek even wlwm iheie 
csnnidf m m tlie case of the infmitixc **io bnng^*^ be praett- 

adl> no danger The eftert m appearance \% naturally hideimis and 
giohna|ue ; m a monument m hterary^ o< at least Imgmatic^ history the 
jfieactke (the obwervunce of whirh the author soleiiiiily m^m m any 
senbn wito shaJt «opy hh work) is pricetess* 

Ai vatuabhh »nd nmt strieily hteraryt h Ofpi*s nmiteil armoffe- 


'Ed.: » mk. 
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ment. His prosody is distinguished from Old English by being 
neither accentual nor (at least regularly) alliterative, nor tolerant ^ 
eJUra-metrical syllables. It is distinguished front classic*! 
ite metre, jj^ying no Syllabic equivalence nor any m- 

syllabic feet. If its metre— a strict iambic form of tetrarociCT 
catalectic, or altem.ate dimeters acalalectic and cataieetic— octuft? 
anywhere in Latin hymns, it must be very rare, anti Orm ha* no 
rhyme. The general opinion is that he ad.ipted it frtun the h«nnK 
in principle, whether from an artu.-il example or not. Ij^ut I smfmct 
also the influence of French, where strict xyilab.c pjpsixiy lutd long 
been established- ^ • 

Now nothing can bo more rea’^onablc a n^atter of e\pec 
or more valuable as a matter of fjirt, than that m this of 

groping and experiment, of endeavourjng tf» suit the old Inittle to the 
new wine, some one should have selected* as Orm 4p|Kireruly kIuI, 
the method of hard-and-fast Hvllabic pn^smly* unheljweti unmfluenivd 
even by rhyme, h is not a surceNS ; u is rontrary' to ihe gcttnfv of 
English, though stiangely enough there me t vcTi no^ who rhng 

to the idea. But there i.s no doubt that th’.* attempt was f^.e of lh«‘ 
experiments which had to !>e made, if j^artiany to fail, anti that in the 
very failure it ditl good by curbing and rest rain mg the En,gli»b 
tendency to slipshod doggerel vuth rhyme to mati h. * 

Nor ought wc to pul the actual rahit* *d* tht? too low*. 

It is stilT, monotonous, bolstered out here and chp|M*d there to 'SUft 
the hard-and-fast rhythm, occasionally 4^f a mo»t pnt*MK ami prcii- 
yoking sing-song. Hut it ought to Ijie rememl>ercd that 


was exactly what Pllnglish wanted. It w;h ihe defect in cadem e, ibe 
substitution of rhetorical for strictly effe« t. which mm the 

greatest shortcoming of Anglo Saxon |K>tiry. Here at leasft there 
was tio such defect, though the verse not unnauitahy tumbtedl initi 


the opposite fault if too monoionouv /V/V/t, of an eflert hjse tlu*t 
which has*been Vhimsicahy transferred from the Ring of France in 
the rhyme to French verse, of marching up the hill and then i»ilirb« 
ing down again with remorseless ahemation. tr# iHtn 

one e^areme in older to cure the other is a dubious ; btH if» 

other matters it is the one most familiar^ mrm generally a|^lie4 md 
perhaps most generally elfeaive. That sonwnhing to 

and i^ld come than the half^aUiteratiye, hatf-rtiywdl, &*»■* 
mythmicai, half-metrical pimble of l^yamon ctear * Ihai it anutW 
m scmiethtng also dWerent from/ and much tmier tluMi, 
ihytneless cadence of Ormm was dear likew*.^. Hut thb m» ihe 
i»c*ssary taek in one directian a* that wa* In the .rtber, and 

mtmt veerings to help, tfey brot(|;ht the fUp thnwglt 

blWorae^uMJe passage of iBe Unstetmth and eariy foort e eti tb 
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centuries into tho ojkh sea where Chaucer took command, and 
where she has sailed si nee, and may salh we hope, for evermore. 

The third capital work of the earliest period of Middle English 
is not like the Iin4f and the Ormulum in vcrs*e, but in prose, though 
it resembles the Omuium in belonging to sacred not to prolkne litera- 
ture. it is thus lei^s imjiortant than either in the history of literar)" 
form, though as an example of pleasant, easy prose-writing it shows a 
considerable advance on any Anglo-Saxon prt>se that we possess, 
and its tntyesi of subject, of tone, and tem|>er is very considerable, 
rhiv is the A^tcrm Rh^ k * or Rule <if Amhoresses, 
written by an imknowm person for the guidance of three Am'nm 
ladies had taken the vovv>, but belonged to no 
mdi% abiding in a free fernaJe hermitage at Tarrant Ke>mes in 
Dorsetsiure. T\m lKH>k ih pan ly a devotional manual, six of its 
eiglu Uv>ks, or ^*de;d>/' l>eiriK devoted to what the author calls 
the Inner Rub — the culti^atkm of the soul by guarding against sin 
MXii practising piety. The fsr>t handles services and ceremonial 
mailers ; the the daily hfc of the lecluses. Tire characieristk 
of these p?a< itcal is a < unously wide and liberal spirit of 

cliarity, intbrmeti b) g«M.»d ^ense and human feeling. The hcrmiiiige 
of Tojrrant Keynes no Ablicy of Thelcme : its motto is /ms 

not /m f c fUii am! the writer is perfectly well aware 

of what comes ot the unhnuted indulgence of sense and will. But 
he ran only dot s not advise, he distitirtly reprobates and forbids, 
cxcessnc austcruies, and *s never weary of dwelling on the contrast 
between the Inner and Outer Rule, and the suj^crior importance of 
the fomier. The strictly devotional fmrts are animated by a mysti- 
cism winch is of the kuidly ortlei likewise, and the illmtmtions, 
paraldeSt ami the like are fre<|iiently of considemble literary interest, 
while the style shows at least possibilities of splendour as wcU as an 
actual comittand of ease. 

The rhyming pnkitictions of this period arc of les# tndi#iiial bulk, 
hm i%abi*ost every rase (except those of the Homilies and of 
Sainls) they upssm hterary as well as Hngoistic impoitance. One 
or two of these, if w^e could believe some authorities, precedJI wm' 
layanm and Orin by the greater part of a century. But th5% 
will be seen, m nearly ioconceivabk, 

> Eatmets of m Wright ami Halllwell's 

m ’ie4i*43.. li was «c»m|^kudy pufelishid lny the. Rev, |m«m Mortem lew i^, 
CmxKdkw H^imy ki 1S51. Ihr auUmmltip i% quitr uniimain : h hot 'been luiftifmid 
to two IkftlmpK SjdwWrv ; Stmim of Ghent, who dikil too hulls, 1313. to baw 
WTimm a hook [notwUy of the cm'liett iriwn of the thirteenth cernury : and Kkhard 
IWn, who was censlnly Imm and Hml at Tssimat, and whine time |he died m 
1037) stilts wcU vnolfgh. Em ihts^ i* no wkkmt'e of U% havtng wrktett it. H 
waa wiMy popalar, and im tntmalaidk b<nh in^imie and waqp, 
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The most important, perhaps, and according to the authorilies 
just mentioned the oldest, is the somewhat celebrated M^mfA 

of Moral Ode, published at the beginning of the laA 
century by HickesJ This, which answers to its name* 
is a disquisition in verse on the rapid passing of life, ob 
the fact that growth in years and in goods dws not always, or oRen# 
mean growth in wisdom or in grace, on the importance of good work% 
the certainty of Judgment and the hke. It is, though necessarily 
dealing with commonplaces, good literature, am! its nipitu al form 
is very remarkable; while the language, for ad it'» ncge, it» in part?* 
so modern that scarcely anything more tlian the 'slightest ^herauori 
in spelling is necessary to make the tirst four lines iiUtdiigiblc , ■ 

I am ehliT thaji I %v.is in winterCs) <kc ; 

I wield nioie than I dhl : my wit ought t''> Ik' Ui»iK ; 

Well loiigc I have child iIkcu in wurKt and tkr in ; 

Though I Ixr in wdiuers old, ich? younc aui 1 Ov icdv. 


It will be seen that tins fonn different horn .aa thing hdherto 
noticed, and that it is identical, not only hm .dstsgcthvr, with 

the most insignificant did'erences the swinging teener' 
which was almost the staple vcr>e of English hierature at the inil of 
the early and middle sixteenth century*, aiui srlmh haj^ nv%rr 
out since. 


Now Professor Ten Ennk not <»nly thinks that tbtf* mniv n aHI 
but identical with Onn’s, hut Inhevcs tJiat the |XH:n ray Iwr rsirly 
as Ac reign of Henry {. The first position is I thmk, a < ka/ 

It is true that occahionally the lines of the if Jr give ii>% th^ Ml 
Ofwu/ufH fifteener ^dth iambic caclence, while the f».*rfnnine lentitiiiiii' 
tion which distinguishes it is rigidly mainiamed. But as a mle» m 
the already giv«m ex.imp]e will show, the hr>t ^.vlkhie k nn t4% ibt 
cadence Incomes tiochalc, and «hat is wore; there is a dmimt 
tendency, W not to the definite msenmn u( trisyllabic equival-mti, m a 
hop, a slur, a tjuaver, breaking the steady thui thud <t4 
excellrat Jwother. Nor is the thyme a less (tr » t«»« di»- 

torbinf addmott. This, however, is one of ifoow: 
may not easy to make clear to a 

now IS It possible, when we find after iswi rthe ernwiwtv 
^.^^ible date of the Sruf., even up i., 1150 'th,« *rf 
*r metrical as Of^Mised to rbythnitcai 

»»d r*5o. asU«ae^me^..r). 
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ImrtI)* nmgghng that not long after if 00 a perfect tnetnca! 
»mng of the modmi kind should Itave been attained by one poet, 
and 1 ^ho^ld Mnnehow or other have failed to appear^in any other ? 
iibwrte lof#, that the rhyme h not middle* rhyme, the earlier^ hut 
end*ihynse* the later kmd ; that the author kef»p^ it up with ca«i% in- 
fciead of iKtng only the most oln ioui> and recurrent rhynm, ami lapsing " 
i oiitiimail> , as. Liyamt»n, mut h Laer than 1 100 , did. Of the language 
I do not profes- to sjhmI. as an expert in even a slight degree. But 
tg the mett|ial ftina I \sdl s,n l*oldK that it h rather astomshmgty 
adtamrd tnen |^»r the middle of the thirticnth tcnttiry, vthich is the 
tmie ino|f p<obahl> assi^iud to a And a should l>e almost equally 
auoiufvhing if the ih>me<I alv> have, and 

h Ten Bnnt u\ the btei half of the twelfth century, uere 

rtf that *ialc, Mmshtd u 1 * n the regular orto*tyllabic couplets 
vhitli a,,aTn Old) rau! stnnghng mlo eM^teme in Layamon. 
Ihere Ik nu t»»ia’’ions in thcfouiseot tim history on t^hich 
•we <aT» * il oih che^ ever* as niu^ h «hsin**Mon of contrcn^mial 
|K»mts a^ 'hiv Lit the nr*ht oi the 1 hange m pro!»t>d> is too 
im|Hinata to *!o|Kn»e vtth it tthoav hne 

A** ‘t VO htpptti*, and heie, m the case of l^yamon, 

the f^osse** '•JOJ 3 pytuonv not merei> for phdologkal hut foi true 
Ifterats leavon^ * ne ntou* veisums thutn cme of the /Wiw*r 

.lto»i/A 1 tie' iompoiyn oi them estahiivhes the unlikelihood of 
an ratlv dao^ h»r <‘v inofc nnishrd meti^a! fom> The sober and 
even yti hardlv dApuird amhorus ol the Lite l)r. Moms does not 
lenluie u» pat tven the ehlei of {he'*e cailiH than before laoo*’" 
the tiitei he iLan imue phimpivas 12 ^ 0 /* And tven m tlie taoo 
version we lae that the ptopet metrical form is only struggling out 
of the vh«IL tshtdi n lus mit thoniughi). chtpjjted till later. In the 
earher Uml sut h a hue as this 

# t 

I'lvhe inm tal taun * t }*enchv hin iniMlnde t 

nhkirbeiomes methe later 

• I 

t>n hmiehe tyme m euer tlr mm uf^j^nke|v hk luymWe-*-* 

m i^nmi iwrfctt font teener such m might has*e hetn writim (mm It 
not $m the M tetter^ m the eailv siitteenth, m for the matter trf that in 
the tote iimet«?enth* century. And generally nt may be toid down 
with the utitmtt enn^denre that the fwouwioit from rhythm to 
metre to awmtohingty itgukri ami |ierh^ aflMs u food a test of 
date ai any other. Hm airf there, of ceotiOt itidi\4doaI irtwdy or 
gimim w3} matte a toail m front ; indieidmd or dm on* 

t9mm0l^ mdmto oT wtf mm aooilwf tog bdMtoi ' 
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But generally the procession is as i*egular as the growth of a tree ; 
and it cannot be said to be in the least interrupted — it is at the 
most for a time paralleled and accompanied — by the curious alliter- 
ative revival which we shall have to notice in the fourteenth 
century. j 

A considerable part of the literature of this time is only literattire 
by courtesy, Homilies and Lives of Saints, with rare exceptioriiB, 
being merely refashionings of previous matter for present consump- 
tion. These are found both in prose and in ver^e, the latt^ 
gradually taking the form either of the rudiment<jfy “ fourteener 
just noticed, or of the octosyllabic couplet, which, as we feavc seen,' 
crops up even in Layamon. The so-called Saw/cs Warded a prose 
homily, has a certain interest because in one of those fits of 
agglomeration which have been and will be noticed, and which 
alternate with segregation in the philological ague, it has been 
sought to unite its authorship with that not merely of tlic Ancren 
Riwley but of Hall Meidenhad^^ the Wooing of Our Lor and the 
prose Lives of St. Margaret,- St. Juliana,- and St. Katharine. Identi- 
fications of this kind can at the best be conjectural, and arc always 
exceedingly rash, but they may fairly be supposed to argue on the part 
of those who make them the apprehension of a certain literary unity 
in the styles as well as in the mere language of the different boofts. 
Even this is exposed to the objection that in matter which more than 
any other lends itself to the adoption of “ common form,” which is 
constantly based on similar Latin originals, and which must pre- 
sumably have been written in schools of conventual practice, even 
a great similarity is probable without an identity of authorship 
being fairly to be inferred ; while mere agreement in grammatical 
and dialectic forms is the very slenderest and most treacherous of 
clues. 

There is much tnore purely literary interest in a verse tmnslation 
or parapMlase of the books of Genesis and Exodus^ which appears to 
have been executed about the middle of the thifteenlh 
century, and which has great attraction# not merely for 
its extremely sharp contrast of language and form with 
those of the Caedmonian paraphrases, but for the intrinsic character 
of the forin itself. Here is a passage 

For sextene ger Joseph was old 

Quane be was into Egipte sold ; 

He was Jacobes gunkesle sune, 


, ^ In fulled. Morns. Old English fJomUus (E.E.T.S.); pait of each pv»n 
in Morris-Skeat, Spedmms, vol. i, 

« Ed. Cockayni, E.ET.S. * « Ed. Morris, IXST.S. 
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Brictest of wasme and of witter wtine ; ^ 

If he sag hise brethere misfaren. 

His fader he it gan un-hillen and baren. 

Now it must be evident here to the most careless reader who 
has any ear that we have stumbled upon one of the most famous of 
English measures^ the great Chrisiabel metre itself, or in other 
words, the iambic dimeter with w'ide license of trisyllabic substitution, 
catalexis, and metrical truncation so as to interpose trochaic chords. 
The enornt)us influence of this (through Scotps hearing part of 
Christabcl before it was published) has long been a commonplace 
of literafry history ; and it has been also often pointed out, though 
less often, that it was only developed, not invented, by Coleridge, in- 
asmuch as it occurs in SpensePs The Oak and the Brcre (Shep, Kal. 
Feb.), and in other places, including even Camus. But not much 
attention has been called - to its occurrence practically full-fledged, 
though not with all its tricks of flight yet learnt, in the middle of the 
thirteenth cenlur>'. And it cannot, 1 think, be necessary to point out 
how vain are efl'orts to make out an Anglo-Saxon ancestry for it. 
Except on the very rarest occasions, and then in the most distant 
and halting fashion, there is not even an accidental resemblance to 
in any Anglo-Saxon verse from Beowulf to Bf^nanburgk. And 
there could not be, for it depends for its unmatched combination of 
freedom and harmony on exactly the two effects which Anglo-Saxon 
poetry lacked — metrical, not rhythmical, cadence and flni rhyme. 
Only the first could give the freedom without doggerel license ; only 
the second could give time beat ” — the warning bell which prevents 
that license from being overstepped at the same time that it gives 
harmony to the verse. 

A Bestiary^ of the same date or thereabouts — in itself one of 
the numerous mediaeval renderings of the fantastic mystical zoology 
which was so popular, and which has already ^et us f^ earlier in 
the Whole and Panther of the Exeter Book — possesses 
inles^st of the same kind though rather less. This interest * 
lies in the Act that it oscillates between unrhymed acc^tuation 
and rhymed metre ; for we shall almost invariably find (and it is 

^ "‘Brightest of form and of wise wont" (habits); ger, kA course^ 

' ‘ year ; gunkuie'^- ‘ ‘ youngest ’ ; mg^ ‘ ‘ saw '* ; unhitUn =: ' ‘ unAxr// “ dis- 
cover/^ I have taken the text from the Specimens as more accessible, and 
also because some of the MS. aspwties are softened, but the whole poem ought 
to rtjad to justify the above remarks. 

^ In the E.E.T.S, edition the metre Is noticed, briefly, by Professor Skont. 
But no attention is drawn to it in the Specimens, and it has» I think, been genmnlly 
ignored in literary histories. 

* Ed. Wright, Betifuim AnHquoi, I ao8 ; ed Morris^ OtdMHgtisk MiscetMi^pp 
p. I. Some in SpecimeHs* * 
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surprising that poets like Campion and Milton centuries later failed 
to discern the fact) that rhyme and metre are in ntodem languages 
almost indisscjiubly bound together — English blank verse being 
mainly a “sport/’ though, as we shall see later, an extremely 
interesting and valuable sport. At one time in the we fukd 

somewhat irregular and broken-down alliteration, not very dissimil;<r 
from the nomrhymed parts of Layamon. At another wc come 
upon wandering and uncertainly octosyllabic couplets, fairly constant 
in their rh3rmes, but as “wobbling” in point of syllabic ^ron^titutkm 
as the nearly contemporary examples of the same metre that we fmd 
in Germany and Spain. .Anon will come a series (evidcntly^inspired 
by some hymn) of vtry respectable eights and s?ves rhytiud in 
quatrains, and a good deal better than Tate and Hrady, but with the 
same tendency to sevens instead of sixes which w*c find in the im 
rhymed Ormulum^ and which may be actounted for by the still rncr 
inflected state of the language. And yet again the unrliymed l ouplct of 
the Ormulum itself meets us to show the staggering state of the writer 
or writers. For even if which would Ik* rather improbabk -the 
book ivere a composition from more hand-' than one, the aliserue of 
any prevailing metre would be cxiualiy notice, d>fe and ^Mjuady striking 
by contrast, especially with the ahn(»st tyrannous predominao’, e of the 
regular octosyllable in all but strictly tyraal work in Fraiue al tbfe 
same time. Most noteworthy of all perhaps is the fact that these 
quatrains or couplets are mixed, the writer sometime^ it would seem, 
being unable to hit upon rhyme, thotjgh he would if he could. 


Nor does the s<une fruitful source of interest fail ui an earher 
prc^uction of the sacred kind - the so-called to 

which as early a date as 1210 is a.ssignctl. lljis is m coupleu 

f^iirly rhymed, bm the lines have no! U!:Hkd down 
tmr Cmfy. anything like even length. They range from thts^ 

fourteen^rs and iifreencrs of the Opynuit^/H and the Miwmi 
Ode to— aitl this is w^here the imjioftance of the p<Kjm mmeti in— 
examples of no less famous a form than the decasyllabic iiselltf tt 
has ah^ys l>eep matter of surprise that this the elffel 

staple m h rench, and m one way or another* as tkcinyllabk or hernia 

f ^ “I in the other Romance 

shqpld have been so late to appear in English. I #i«i not 

writer s of his metre, or rather his tofleeptioa of wh»t h« 

n«aas to gnp. ,s too loose for that. And indeed, tho^? 




Whole in Moms, OU Sng/i$A tlumiUft, I. 191 ; n»op^ ,4^ httif Ui 


crirtM j miWe j moder j sejoite j 

( thelwcwm | « fnlif of thin [ stiBiw, 
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have been made to find eonplets tn Hampeie, it is extremely doubtful 
whether they ate not merely accidental in all cases before Chaucer — 
the tendency either to the short octosyllable, the long*1ine halved^ or 
the com|K>site fotirieencr l>eing apparently irresistible. But that the 
decasyllabic should appear at all (as it does later in I^ngland^s 
atliteratfon) is the important thing. There is no simile or metaphor 
that suits these metrical appearances so well as the old one of the 
com! island, which first makes uncertain show just awash, with a few 
p<»inis, and^it the course of ages establishes itself as a complete and 
continuous reef^>r atoll 

The ^metrical uncertainly of the Brstmfy and the Orism displays 
it seif aKo in the curious /"nnYrh oj AlfrnU^ to which, in their 
present form, no older date than the nnddle of the thirteenth century 
is assigned, hut w hich must be far older in fubsianr e, and which may 
not quite fiinejfuily lj>e connecurd with the King^s Ephemirit noticed 
alxifve. I1»ey may be iviosi conveniently taken in com- 
l^arison wuh the somewhat later, but nm much later, 

*\f ifrmiyng^* attnbutctl to a mythical {Hsr^on 
ot' Utai name, son of Un: rt|uaiK‘ mythical MarcolC* who in scares 
of difieiem forsn^ hokb <4dl<vjuy with .Srfioimm in mcdia‘-val writings. 
The s;twe fannhar s.iw^ make their apj>eara»ce in fotnh with Jitdc 
v%riation A fooI\ ts mkui shot/^ Spare ro<i and spoil child,^* 
tie. This ha^ of it-vell a genuine htcrary interest, because these 
product ' of the w i'Hiorii c^f tminv and the wit of one, thUsS |xissmg 
ihrough all English literature, fo I as to maintain its con* 

bnwty,^ l*m the form has imetesl as well as ihe matter. The 
later m Hendyng powibs arc in regular .*jh liiml stands of the so- 
rallcit Homaure form* rhymed mthuih. In those assigned to Alfred 
we have over again, but with a dHttnctly greater tendency toward 
the ptdmnmmK^ of rh)*«u?^ the latyamon juinWe of regular rij^'inefl 
or ewn asMinmnred <Mmpki, ami of equally regtlar alhtemted siave^ 
Some of the section’s, each tnirotiueed with a **Thus quAh Alfrech^ 
are rbytned thnMi|hout in couplets of a M>mew^hat staggering dimeter ; 

show n% rhyme at all i ami in some it emerges and sinks a^ain 
a,ft.er much the same feshion as in the In fact, tift mcwal 

to l)e drawn frtm all these poems, even singly hut much more to- 
gertier, h that rhyme and ntetricai etfuivaknee of smiggtinit ' 
still at the beginning of the thineenlh century, liad by iii$ niiddk got 

* To tr fcMttitct Utoc die kwh in L 170. and tU Am 

Oli a/#wW/i«sw/, two imuiH»2, luji t/ ). I*a.ri again m 

* AV,*, i. #09. Exirael# wUJ W. found m the mvmid |Mwn of aionr^s and 

Hkmr^ when: the wwk h dided 

* I may note «i puling. p« Eltratheihaa unfitly of and 

‘'Wifi"* appem »i 0»fei n«j« m a pxxxL given’ -by Horrb. 


Jrt/ 

ihni^jmg. 
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so distinctly the better that everybody turned to rhyme, that most 
people tried to write pretty’ regular metrical verse, and that ver>* fair 
success crowj^hd both attempts. Such success was especially re« 
markable in the last poem of this period which will claim detailed 
notice, a poem which is at the same time one the Iwst. 

This is TAe and the Ki^kiingale^ a poem of some 2000 
lines in fairly regular octosyllabic couplets, wiiich is attributed tO 
one Nicholas de Guildfortl, who lived at Portesham in Dorset- 
Tht Owl shire, and which cannot be nui< h later tha% the middle 
, of the thineenth cciUurv. *rhe form <if it is the vtty 
common inedkvvai t)ne of the u ts 4 “aded to 

F^rench — a metrical dispute Iwtween two person^ or thing 'v, which 


may range from a mere exhibition of tlu ir several i.|uaiitie>s in 
tended to instruct the reader anti >lunv the learnings to a 

‘‘dyting^ of the kind popular miuli later in Scotland. The general 
scheme is, of course, a contest and tondict iHUueen cialjlnsi age wkI 
youth,** between gravuy ami gaicu, boi the \\ch*tir#ga!e is theaggre^>oi 
and the more violent in her language, while the seems rather to 
incline to the side of the tuvl. (.enainly Uu" Niglujugale indulges 
in the greater personality, .im! makes on the whole lessi 
use of her case. It is, h>i irwlanre, a ihi»tin*'t lot id the C tw'h when 
her rival has pleaded that she teadjci priests to Mog, ami 
the joy of man, to retaliate that then: arc numerous (otmtrU s where 
the Nightingale does not go at all, ami that Nhe had Ixrttri up 

for this by going and teaching the pneM-. .n IreUr.d aml.Sotkml 
in Galloway and Sraiulinavia. to do ihv^r duty. Ami the Imd of 
Pallas has also a goo<l “ flytc ’ <m tlie moml .ult* {mw w hu h she < mk\ 
have justified abundantly from Fremh and I roverual m^nrs^) m her 
suggestion that the principal effeit irf the is la 

tie tL Cimtams an a!l«»wn h ,w«»s l« 

tie the podm down to the rctgm of Henry 111. 

the whole, this is the ix-si t-x.unpic of the oi toi^jiahk 
couplc-Mo be found before the fourteenth <lmry- fte 

^ edxjy oate, and probably connected with tlws 

are th^ Stxacfy, *841 The |m«» pif *h«-h Ihm 

Oubtf Swenson, and »«**t»t««jhe 

oomplete^ M.Il W iZ/td 
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mdiflference of his French originals to identical rhyntc»-«of making 
the mmt rhyme do for two successive coopleis ; hot this does not 
occur often enough to interfere seriously with harmony. His 
\ariations from eights to sevens are not more than the genius of 
the hmguage signally allows. Hk style is easy and hk |ioetical 
imageiy and apjTfaratus genera!l>% though com|>arativcly simple, w*ell at 
command, and by no means of a rude or rudimentary order. We 
cannot, of course, say that he may not have been directly indebted 
to a origifud, for the theme is one which must almost 

certainly have tempted the tireless ingenuity of the troubadours 
and trrujjjcres of the twelfth and ihirteensli cemiirics in France and 
Provence. Hut we have no duect ongual and in jjach a case it is 
only for to rmltt Xitholv^ (or wluiever he was) with independence, 
ft should Ik? observed that the name cn«urs in the |wm as that of 
the referee .selected by the birds and their atidifnce»arbitcr the Wren. 
He k very handMsmrly >j»<>ken of and the bnhops are reproached 
hwauM? he has i>nly nne wvmning * and lithtng, which has 
made same tltink shat the anthtir cannot have referred to himself, 
IbU thm arguiiieni. whnh a soumi <»ne at the date and in the 
MrcunHH^nrca <if the >• <.’a/r«i/or, has not much w*etght in 

reference to a luukr of the thuteemh u*ntury, at which chue and 
th which chiv& men wr^e by no means wont to l>e troubled wnth 
tmmmx oHsk'^iy. Mosecner, there is a not impossible touch of 
hunmu m the paHage:^ rclatmg to ‘‘Maktcr 

T|irv?«%’h mmv.h an.! thmtigh {whi»*w'] hwwl 

1 1 thr IsrU^-r u4o Si-KC.biri ! 

It should be remarked also, Ijefoje rondudtng^ that in this poem, as 
m all others of the tune, ihe langiugc is by no means freely gallidsed. 

Ai no limg lime in firm! of this |KrriiHi romances must tia%*e 
begun to tie written In Enghsh, and ihitt of nofthe lea^st interesting 
that we have, /hrn^ and Str aire allowed even 

by 1'nrrar‘p chitmologkt.s to be pmlMbly older than the year 

i|6a tfte advamage of treating the Aiiiglo*Fnmch rgn^nct 
togeilier k m great and obvious, tltai it ml! be better to relegate 'tbm 
io a litiuie tfe»pter,i 

♦ 

t Thm/Mmmdll Str$» ^XVni^ih t84i|* Tke 

(fttaj 4mt tMfi If an aiid Eiofr 

PfHghjih vBfii3K«i of ‘md ethm ndghi i«e «ddwi llw? tkfui«^Tmvk- 
Sinn otx*m in (b«nK: aIimi , laiHt to be much the <aihc^ 

and tiiioia tum^sAik^ fhemt; 
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The last quarter of the tiilrteentb <cntuty is not a very, fruitful 
period of English literature -so far at lca-,t as atitiHutions that van 
be called in any way cenain, or even probable, are roncemesl. Wc 
have glanred at possible mmanfcs. t>f other woik we have, 
dating from the extreme end ol the thirteenth rr-utury and the 
earlier half of the fourteenth, a very ronsiderable Ixtdy <*f throiogica! 
literature of the old kind, exhibiting rhar.ictcnstu's fu-qtsir.s'y rd 
linguistic and occasionally f»f literary interest ; at Ica^t one maincd and 
known writer of such literature, Richard Rolle of llamjadc, who, 
though his importance has, a.s usual, been exaggeralctS, !>■ of s«imr 
mark; at least one individual rcligirnis jsoem, tbe Curwr 
which, though its tftthorship is unknown, is remarkable not nterely 
for sue ; flro most interesting ami imfwtant new d«rvelo|>ment*«- ■ 
the verse-history of more or less contcm|K>rary^ events, aitl the 
accomplished iyiric in the new prosody ; and (to mention only 
of distmetion) at the extreme close of the periml, or a little beymtd »t, 
a group of companions of very remarkable poetical merit, which have 
been thought to be of common authorship, the /VnyA CU^amss, 
and Patience^ to which some would add the very aitratrthw AlhtMtffve 
rottumce of Gmoain and the Orttm Knight. This latter will be. «M«t 
ctHivoniently dealt with later, the others bad best be handled hem. 
All four {ueces were at any rate connected with a very mtrtoaa iitetvfy 
|toenom«®on, the resurrection of alliientUv# verse, whkh had some 
good- pooseqttences, and but fw Chaucer tniglit have lutd many 
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1 'he mrlimt iif these wmk^ or gtmxp of m^ths^ tn of titoe, 
md mot the feast ioteresttng in literary histwy, if not of the first 
intrinsic liierary merit, is the batch of verse-histories, of which Kobert 
of Gloucester^ h the oldest. This is dated about two years before 
the dt>se of the thirteenth century, while Robert Manning, or Robert 
of llranne» comes some thirty years later. 

Robert of (iloucester ^ is a very interesting person, and a much 
better |^>et than it ha^ been the fat^hion to represent him, though his 
first object was not twsetry* iin<i though, had it been so, he w^as but ill 
e<f|itipped. It is not knotAit when he was born, bat he 
did not wide, or finish writing, ii!l r|uite the close of 
the thirteenth century, though he had personal remenv 
btance of (he civil wars m the latter part of Henryk f!I/s reign, 
and carrier! hh own chromde to the year 1372. He was not 
sy|>enor to do; mk! cm/e which induced nioi^^t of the historians of 
this ttine to wuh the Siege of 'froy, and he abstracts i'ieoffrey 

of Monmouth fiu :i fon‘>iderable part of hss lx>ok with that docility 
which, though it jn.ty seem singular in the transferred sense of the word, 
was aiiiverji-al fitr as almost all hi> confetn^xiraries were concerned. 
With Anglo- Sa\on history he deaK >bghtly, and despite his ardent 
Enghsh patnoosin' hi>i b>ok ojH:*a> with a vigorous i^negy^ric of 
England, the first a senes extendmg lo the present day (from whkh 
an anthology /V might made he deals very 

hanfdy w’itli Haiold tiociwunoa Vmxt the Conijuest onward he 
his besi to draw on Frettch, and English sources afike, 

re>of*u>Sijg them m the b;er years wnh {personal recolleciions or 
m the ca>e of the O\font tim^n-and-gown row of 1 263* 

Akhmigh, boviever, Rolicrt is m many places agreeable \o read 
fw the story and fi»r hm spirited temfien yet the mam interest in htm 
for the bterary tostoriasi \s still cmmrcievi with hb fonn and vehitk« 
This m the Irmg swinging vrrse, Ijalf-trochaic, bMfanap»siic, whkh 
we have already watchi^ in its development, m the ne# mehrkssd' 
beat ii m% of the ani'knt ahiterat^ and unmemcal stave, md 
w4kh was to be efer improved ami suppled from tltb date to that 
of Mr. Motris^ Stgmjn( Me iy-sMHf. 1'his lute may be mid <h have 
two fmtmi varieties, towwds whteb n memmimsify directs hMC 
theie, Moben's lim fine, Iwdly alswmwi-- 

Eats i i«ti 4 u> j> I {!««xi f tewit I ; ii««» of »{{ I iiuoA iW | IimIm'' 

k Mf«!y (»W »ver»^r ^-sample, .»n»} »ht pon not ut>lm||8mt!y 
it, iHit he hM aJjtwt «oinc incitnanoo toviardii the otW .ferm, w^h 

* 1^ !»>■ tfenme, ««.. s* *794. *»»o 
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in its perfection is simply the iambic fourteener so much spoken of 
in the last chapter — 

By her ] he had | a daugh j ter sweet j the goo | dy queen | y Mami J 

But, as might be expected, he not merely oscillates between these two 
cadeilces, but frequently rolls or staggers into others - -sometimes 
considerably less musical ; while he is by m> means tree fn»in thc^, 
tendency to cut the line so short that with a *sli^ht change in 
pronunciation it would become neither nu)rc not ^ess a 

decasyllabic, as in — 

And took I him h^s | lage gt)od ’ at hi*' own uid 

W’here no doubt the rontemporaiy* \aIueof -.omc word" would iUsgin>e 
the length. Nor is this the only jJOsMbdity uhi( h Ins uncertain tmne» 
ment develops, f<>r again elsevilu re wc have upprt»a» hes to the |>ure 
anapaestic letramelei, also to heroine a fa\oiinte metre Liter — 

An huuve .‘f reli ut ca ywo 

though in the same manner hert* the full 'jyllihic \ahie of ** religion*’ 
would obscure for the time the rad'enre. 'fhe jjomi ha\ h«nvt'U*r, 
been dwelt upon here because it is an ituert:>ting help u>wards t|ir 
comprehension of the manner in which the sto. k Kngli^h metres 
resulted from the ria:di of the strict Fnin h^sylLbir pnm>iiv, t*f the 
Latin syllabic equivalence, and of the Anglo-Saxon tolerance of extf'a- 
metrical, or ratlicr cxtra-rhyibrnKal syllahie^, I’hat the French 
decasyllable itself helped the English analogue to enurge |>ri1evtly 
tnie^ but there is no need to regard the latter a h»rcign imix^riatton, 
The peculiarity of this metre (whieh it c*. a sad mnsuke to 
as by any means the same as our hymn common meaa^ure, a strict 
iambic metre witheftt trisyllabic jil>crnes, and never shifting the tocH 
to rhsthm) is very closely reprtKluced in a large Ix^ly of 

Lives df the Saints of about the same fKrncxL which ar.ctirdm£j|f 
authorities have regarded as String also the of of 

Gloucester. Mr. W. H, Black, who edited one of them* that desdiiog 
with Becket, more than fifty years ago,» was ver>* positive m the 
object, fhe latest authorities ^ seem to have m objmim. The 
beautiful Celtic legend of SA also been edited frtu^ ibit 

collection, as well as others* It must, of course^ be obvious that 

^ Pm:}^ Society, 1^45, V"'' 
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adoption of the form for things so {Kipuiar as Saints' Lives both 
testifies to its own popularity and would help to confirm and spread 
this- And it is perhaps not rash to add that there points in it 
which would rather encourage the relapse on alliteration which we 
shall have to notice at the end of this chapter. In the first place, the 
extreme looseness of the \erse— almost the most mobile of all 
English fonns— tends that way ; and in the second the great distance 
of the rhyme sftfeguards from each other makes them more likely to 
be overpow't'ied, if not <>\ t‘rUx>ked. 

From this point of view the interest of Koberf s forty years later 

successor# Kolx'rt Nlanning, is well sustained, though in other respects 
it falls short. This second Kol)ert, whom wc* shall meet again in this 
chiiptcr, was a tiilbcnine canon, and derived his surname 
from the place <»f his birth, Unmne or Bourn in Lincoln- 
shire. 'Hie authorities are genermts to him in the matter 
of life, supt^tsing that it may have extended from alK>ut 1260 to 
alxiut i *>*' even later; hut this is mere guesswork. It seems 
that his history was not miishetl till 133H. Unlike Robert of 
filourester's, it w'as a translation, or rather, a-, all rncdiieval translations 
are, an adaptation, of a single tvork, the 4 hronicle w ritten in French, but 
by an Englishman, iVter l.angioft, camm of Bridlington, with amptb 
ficAtions from \Va<'e and other Historic.aily he has not 

niuch imp<4rtarue, nor <an his %%ork Iw said to equal the other 
in dim 1 litemr)' att ruction J Bui for the stutly ofthc htstofy 

of English metre it H very valuable, l.angtofi had w^riUen in fne 
ordifui*r>^ measure of the later iif monorbymed Imssts 

Ilf tweive-syUabk'd lines, ami Manning clearly under the im- 
pression that he must get as near to this as he could. fn his 
prefatory lemarks he employs the regular octosyllabic coujdet, the 
earltait of all our metres ; bvu this w'tmid not have done for the body of 
the work. He ac^'ordingly, having none of his naiiesake's swing, con- 
tented htmscilf with a very prosaic line, which at its \it^ ia#he 
foiirtediier, at its w|>rst m indefinite number oUsyilables some 

might call a ** lerse of four accents ** because of its rebetliausnesi^ to 
any mme aecomplishetl arningement 

ll was abmn rhyme, however, that Eoliert Manning seems to liitve 
careful and titnibled. Sometimes he is cpegl^nt to let 
these'^ambling lines of his rhyme in cmipkts. But ever and anon 
conaicimre seems to prick him, and he either adds middle thyme 
or attempts the, in English almost hofiekss, tmk of 
cootmtted thymes of his originaL Of these he adii«i*cs sometimes 

* It cwtgbi 10 Iw «Aid that authorities, Sir Frmktic Maddeeteid jDr. 

Furtiivftlh ha«t diuushi hettm of Manning ft poefioit power, but ehMly + 1 ihwdt, 
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as many as a score, but always with a result equally cacophontnis 

To those, nowever, who are not sjitisfietl with merely formal inteiest, 
the next division to which we come will have far greater attmctier^ 
while to those who can appreciate both form and spirit »t wm h^e 
altogether exceptional charm. 1 his division consists of the 

blossoming of English lyric profMtrly m called. The 

L>Ticj,. Sumer is ieumrn fw, the Curkoo-S^mg long igti 

printed by Sir John Hawkins, and made popular Ellis tri hh 
Spedmem for more than a centiir>* has generall^had, as ob>«erved 
above, the credit assigned to it of h*t*ing the actually okie^ pii^ce 
the kind, and though such attnhmions att^ always rather temerarious, 
there is no need to disturb this {xirtii ulai one if the dale is not cafiic^l 
back too fiir. The yiot'm is in \ery sliort lines and of a simple 
and almost rude structure, Ujsides bt nng more noiicrable for its fne^h 
and genuine oK-^ervadon of nature than fur any very poetical split. 
Rhyme is quite established in it, but it m,iv easily W of the ihineeoth 
century, and perhaps as early as its miiidir. ft is not, hemever, till 
the close thereof that we get any consideralde collection of lyrics of 
great merit on priifane subiertsd I his is the udlenion taken from 
the MS. knowm as 2253 Harl., prest^rved tn the Itruish Misvrum. lls 
prettiest piece, Alisvn^ ^%a^ also primer! by Elbs, whose tasti* in 
matters, though just a little touthc^! with eighteenth -cenHiri' 
Voltairianism, was excellent ,* but the wh»>lc odleition did not a|q:»ei*r 
till 'fltomas W^right, that l>enefactoi «*f mir ittetature, primed il for 
the Percy SfR:iety on t*,t March 1K42, a particularny of trhkh 
may be pardomal in consideration of the except a mal charm of |be 
work and of its imfKmam e in English lu^er.oy history. For though 
there must have tn-en other fioems of chf kmd w-rtpen, and ihmiglt 
we actually have a few, tliey have not Ir en « ullci led t\wy tihciliM 

have betm into a fKj^rpUi^ and the total <!o» s not appear to l;>e tety 
large. • 

!t is obvious, though it U not the imfwrtam for iit 
; ness, that these jniems, like all the lyrkal work orEtg^pe dutingf Ibe 
^ thirtrlnlh century, were romfK»s<*<l not in da% mlmikm^ bul in 
generous yet none the less distinct follosvtng, of the irf 

PTOvenceiand the m>uv(LTes of Northern Frame.^ In «tie c«W»ive 
probably of the twelfth century, fXTtainly by ft* emi, tlnihis had 


t The shorter poems mmkmisd in the hm xhatsicr tp. (iw». iwtttg mu 
U forgotten bm they ar*^ wluKiss* ewUody imutnl M thr tmm. Ms due 

atkail the author i^mm Ibr m mm W iwmg, mm 

* Ilie airui of I'Towaww mu*, mhaK Hrt M IM hmn 

scwirtHB** a8t»<»4on tiw str«,glfa of tiic«lw»M,p!r^ |,| *7 
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aimost e^hamtecl the pcmible coinbinaltcms <rf lyric m hr as $|rict!y 
sylUnbk pmsody and wtthm the Itmitaittma of dissyllabic feet 
which the strucuire cd both \mgnz$m imposed. Th^ ate vestiges 
of ti isyikbic arrangement in Northern French, but they ‘disappear 
early, llie English minstrel and the (kMtnan rntnuN^singor took 
theiWf models and adapted them, but in each case gave more or less 
scope to the irrepressible craving of Teutonic lips and ears for the 
triple movement. 

This Romance influence is plainly evidenced in the collection 
l;M!?fore us by the veiy^ fact of its kdng bilinguaL Of the forty^l^o 
pieces printed %y Wright, the ihrte first and others later are in 
French. But the fourth, loginning 

Mt<hk‘U’rd for mon i.^ nude, 

is in Engltdi, and at oncc“ tntrmluces us to a complete and distinctly 
eUlsor.Me lyrical arrangemein. I here is still, as in almost all Middle 
Enghdi [wietr) - even in C hauccr himself— great deal of alliteration, 
but it ha?^ no influence on the a< tiial fonn. This consists of an 
eleven line stanm, which prw t^eds as far a$ the octave in regular 
♦‘eights,*’ admitting <aukxis, rhymed aSaM/mS^^ and cmnpletes itself 
with a SIX, eight, six « iW«i or “ kih ” rhymed i /v. The next has tendlned 
mmtsis nwmorhymeti in the octave, which consists of heavily alliterated 
‘‘four-accent^^ doggerel tip|>ed with a decasyllabic couplet dilimsmtly 
rhynwi and approjuhing more rh^sely to a regular clecasylklde* 
rids h not a g<MKi {uece, but the next, the A/ism^ which is, or ought 
to liic% as famous Sifmrr h uumrfi is quite delightful — the first 
jieifecUy delightful thing in English poetry. The lovely intertwiiied 
fntiric of its twelvedincd siaaias, comjxj^ied of an eight and six 
quatrain^ an eight triplet, a six, anotlier eight triplet, and another six, 
rhymoil is not too g<xHi for the simgjle but fe4"vid pa^km 

and the charming iiruigeiy of the pit^c* It is no exaggwilton lo say 
dm gie promise <»f Doimc ami Hetrick, of Bums and Shelley* is in 

^ A careful study of the various metres of these poems wiS.,xh 0 ir 
that, in spite of ^Ktaabtial lapses from strict metrical pr^rieiy,"'’|lMm 
was pmcticiiily no secret of English proxpdy vrhich not at teaai 
ready 1« Ijc unlocked for English jkh^s. Even ihcir gtnaSest Ikeiise, 
the shrinkage nyf the ocii>sylIablc lo seven or even six, whkh is so 
ftedb' had this of merit in st, that tt ser\>ed as an additional 

safeguard against the cast^imn syllabic unifbrmity of their KtuiMmce 
modids, which would have fotally hampeied the varied musk of 
English. There is as yet less temfeiKy lo eadti^ and the iixfiiience 
of Ihe soirnxjiimlels as yet ditdrs aiuipcetk movp^^ Bui tvm- 
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this sippear% and it was certain to be encoiirag'ed by that benehcent 
process of regular dropping of indections, and the final ^ in paitit^lan 
which went ot* without cessation till the fifteenth century. When one 
man gave a word the value of three syllables and another that of twi>, 
it was practically impossible that an absolute mould like that ^ 
Latin Alcaic, or a French scheme of any sort, should l>e adopted* 
Nor is the fact that in these poems we cx casi<»nally find 
French or Latin lines in alternation with Kngh^h to be regardetl 
as a matter of little consequence. For it cannot be too often rcfwatt^ 
that w'hat English wanted aoiv wa‘' exactly that ‘Mimdman to mix 
it” who, according to the proverb (of Spanish ongin, I ^hmk v 
required to make a gcxid salad. The three t<mgueH, wuh their 
different cndences, their different structun*, the!* thftVicm prtWMlte 
ideals, could not he shaken up against each other too mut h in otdcf 
to produce that matchless blend the Engli’'h pm ti< Kinguagt, wnh 
its unequalled cornbinaiitm of freedom and onicr. and its mcxhausttble 
resources of varied melody. 

The most noticeable metre, though not the be^i, that rmergrx 
from this pleasant welter of expenmini is that romatxc nr 

douzain, as tlie case may l>c, whirh. as we >haii mc m the next 
chapter, by degrees rivalled, and again by othei degrees eu-n inU' 
did, the regular oct os yliabir couplet as the iiK'imritv ^e!>M !e of uMtaUve 


poeti*)'. Its gre;il drawback, tlu* danger of a ising ^v»ng im»n»4ony, 
^ which Chaucer brought out iti the metnomble l»ra railo r unfast* 
burlesque of S/r 'fhtPpas, appe.irs a: autv. }iuf hngiiNh hirrature 
owes it a distinct debt. If n is more cxfwi d tt» tlu d h 

less exposed to that of u nd totting in shc^l diani y ikoi the co^spht, tlw 
“ ungirt ” character of width did much hum to Frcrifh 
(till Chaucer show'cd hoiv it might Ixr strengihesud ami varied; Iti 
English. And it provkh*d what w'a,^ now jally wan?e«L a 
of fairly accomplJ^hl|d hut not in the least diffu nh inetncal 
in which iie^ growing language <ould pjactivr- i?se!l ‘fhe cattfcf 
stages of no lifeniture can l>e pri'jietly under^ti^xl mdes<s. ftHKii'Oii 
of exercise is apprchcndeil. And hueb stages i ifK^ 

imtirinj attraction of future, *yf promise, joined to that* fm*f^ 
but even more I>oignant, of antiquity and of the inmt * 

Althotjiili, as has Ixxn poimed out, Ox sat M Animm tit tfei* 
htmtare forms much the larger ,ian in Mk. ,t is. rexwft* 
al^ indicatetl, of less l.ttrary im|>.>rtai«* f}»n the 
latK^ly, bovver, it hd|js very larifefy to ImiW the utrr wLl 

wouMfae otbcnrise m most cases the M»br«lg«ii ifwtf flw 

P«*es l«rhajla« a«,J 
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Angk>*S;axon of iht eleventh century and the accomplished Middle 
English of the fourteenth ; and in so far as it is in verse, it supplies 
many useful links and tell ‘ talcs in that surpasstn||y interesting 
examination of pros«xiic change which, as has been said, really 
constitutes, for literature, the chief attraction of this period in 
Engiisli. 

Of this attraction the prose part of this division of literature is 
necesssirily di\estcd, and its principal moniimcni, the of 

of yan Michel of Norlhgate (a translation from the same 
ireatifve, the r/cr 17* rs ti d^s IW/ut of a French 

monk muoed I uiur ence, which afterwards served as the 
bluff of lhaucerb 7k/C f, i.s, w ith some sennems 

hy the same author, of hole or no interest tis literature. Indeed 
it is a!nv»sl the wora |>OHsihle even of translations, exerutnl with no 
intcfiigema% and simpl) iw attm out, ward for often mistaken word. Its 
Kentish dtah «t, far more urw.oulh than that of much earlier 
work» and surpriMu^h no when wt; remem!>er that it was probably 
v^riuen late a» the year 4 1^540 of < hamf^rs probable birth, constr* 
lutes an attraction fi»r the philoloj^tist. With Us for /s and other 
jMH Uliaruits^ n suggests the onginal of the kind of < om^Kxsite 
now < hiedy Nu-^igesjtng to us that of the extreme south-west, ivhich we 
hod in Shake^ij*care and in other hterary KngHsli up to the present 
crnuir>'. Nor is the i ontt mjxmiry Northern proM* ascrilred to Ham- 
fwilr or his dis^i iples (of whom more $t$/ra'^ without a certain inteiest 
«»f cari<csity, while u is <tistim:tly less archaic and more literary than 
the lUu in !4irktne.s> there is m* English prose that really 

desmes iinicli auention from the iilctary jK»iru of view until the 
latter half of the ftnirteenth century. “ Let the Amrm AVWc l>c saved 
alone by its davoui,**iis Samt Evremond says of the snipe among 
bmwn meats. 

With verse— still, alw^ays in the Middle 7t|*es, the maid^ofsalK 
work of litrrature^ — the ca-^e is different. The verse Hoj$iilies md 
Lives #f Saints sffadily ctmtiiuio, and fiimish us from time to time 
with ftesh ei£«npks of the manner in which the ordinary 
handled hi« tmh* Of much greater interest is a' certmn 
Versiim the I'*salnts^' m Yorkshire or Moithumbrisn dlial^cxii,, w|^idi 
IS somietimes slated to be of the thirteenth century, bm^whicii llie 
devotees of IlnmfKik assign to their favountc, in which oise it would 

^ E4 MkuriK E. K.T.S,. tlie €eeemoe*k>qking thk only a nniiute's 

o/tuMflenitkw U> eKpbtm iiM^f «s ihc “agAm-hiting" t>» cC. EteidFs 

in lk*ok h. t>f iniwsf wU f jxwwekiicfej, 

* Firsu ptfokUMLsi In? t!ir ikirtm S»i‘irty m iiS43 i m be found k 4^ 

1 of I.>r. Htnrstimm's gtosu ftaitipt^Un Mhiecilney. Lmwlntiiu SetMe. 
ckAm|dcs iM " . ' , ; 
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be tlkiity or forty years younjfcr at least. The present writer has no 
pi^ensions to decide on linguistic grounds, and is not of the Ham* 
pole fanatics. But the metrical arrangement of the 
Psalter certainly seems to favour rather the later than the ^ 
earlier date, and in any case to argue a writer distinctly 
above the common in literary and poetical gifts. Ihe metre is the 
octosyllabic, seldom or never shortened to IcisS than sevens, but often 
extended into that form which I have taken to be the probable 
original of the heroic couplet. The slight har^fhness (not ifiing 
an agreeable astringency) of the N'oilhcm dialect is i^ompatiblc with, 
and here attains, a considerahk* dignity : the feeble fluent )% winch h 
the curse of the octosyllabic couplci sekltmx or never ; the 

expletives which arc ahixosi a greater cnr .< not mer< iy of the 
couplet but of stanzii- writing at ihi^ time, and ftoin whn h cten 
Chaucer did not entirely free hirn-^elf, are nuiinh' ab?r« nt ; and the 
phrase and arningeintnt po>Hes> that ^;ja\e %tatehne*vt, wbnb h 
suitable to religious poetiy. and wiji« h, < ept in the lalv vutccnih 
and early seventeenth centtnit-^. Jl h.u Kk* often kn ked. 

There is not so nun h digin«>, tluntgh ihen^ j v ratln r inon* 
freedom and engagingnevs iu die //amiiifh; of Kolw rt Manning, 
already mentioned as a historian, rbrrv imt« h sjgndhame to 

literary hii>tory tn the i\n t that bkc inning silar 

** w^ork, was a from ihr Fieu<ti work <»l 

English predecessor, in thi'y <;4sc tlje Jlfimacf /VWiV of William 
of Waddington. dlxis work, cuiitanimg, after homdetn ftnhksn, 
stories of the pious /r/Vy^r// kirx*!^ gave Miine prauac *n lak telling, 
and is not unimjxutant among the am:c4iy of Chaucer. Coiitrjii 
porary with Manning, hut m the* South not iht N**nh, 
named w'ritcr of religious W ibiam of Shorrh.itu v ihe Kcnii^b 


not the Sussex Shoreham^ who h\c<l am! wiot#' in the hm ipurter <if 
the fourteemh cvnRtry at Iar<xK and iJiarc Sutton, tn th*' 
betw^een iSaidstonc am! < anierbur)’. Shfindiarii- dealt in 
the Sacniirieiits, the Seven UcJidly Sui5>, the Ten tbe 

sorvic^ of Our Lady, ami even the higher 

Wijriamt»f and the exmence of tkwl The 

Shoreham. fhmg— ^though ft woiilcl not luivc curuHi^ i%* awy* 

*^*'“^*^ s»eleaion of lyHc nwiiiai Hkm 
Thus, for rnmntx, the P0^m m wh^b t» the 

wily accessible of his works, fmn^ given *ii ^ftirniundl 
A ga ftw«, a c^hed in a «even.|iaw rh.vfrwd $axaM^ m 

nasmtabieom of the fonw u» fmaiem eyes a »4 «wis by 

i Ed. Wt^ht fat iW Suirt,, 
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the fact that while the hrst quatmiti i$ ef Ormulum eights and sevens, 
and the last couplet of the smtne, t\m fifth line is a ** bob ” or short 
catch trf two or three syllables only. But there was nothing incon- 
gruous in this then to the reader or hearer, while the invincible 
patience of the media&val made it no doubt easy enough 

to the writer*^ 

We have, m has Iwen said, for this time a fair supply of 
verse homilies, usually in octosylla!>les ; but by far the most interesting 
versi*div inil:^of the jieriod is contained in the huge |K>ein or coUection 
called the Cum^rAfttm/L^ 

This enomious, but by im means tedious, production has been 
put at the service of every reailer by the more than tnedia;val 
diligence of the late l>r. Morris, in four parallel lexis 
exhibiting dilTerent forms of dialect and subsianre^ with 
appendues containing pins of others. I'he longest ver- 
sion just falls ^hort of 3c\tKK> lines* and the in all fonns cannot 
l>e much lirlou ti\c times thiv mnount. 

llie p.R*?n. howevet, h ot leal interest ami value. The author, who 
writes in iKtosyllabic couplets of consitkrable ease and spirit, begins 
by aekiuiwledgini^ the general desire for rhymes and romances of 
Alexander, id froy, of Arthur, of Sir Isumhras and Sir Amadas, and 
<d t.liarleuMgtie, most of which deal with earthly h»ve. But earthly 
love fails, the love of Our L-uly (m wh«jse hoiiiHir he writes his book) 
dies not. He imends to tell the whole of the Bibk history — 

luto ingUs tottg to lede, 

Fv>r the hwc of Ittghj^ ksk 4>ct>pki 


ami he does sa 

Bui the w'^ay in whkh he does it is the true medwrval divagation. 
Not merely di>e,s he dilate on h indilents as please him wkh 
fierfec t freodoin ; not mciely docs he i mnmeft on them in the 
hoimtetc manner, letting the luirnitive stand still, in the 
arbitri^, uncniici^ to us now iiKomxivable, but always ckiinniitgi 
fashiioo of theetimtj, he in<'orpx>rairs with the Scriptural najjnMm 
itself 'imy fragments of hagio!ogy> any tradtibnal stoiies--^sefimel!mis& 
trf a more or k$s mundane character — and any, it may b«^ inimtldoiia 
ef hla that come into his head* Hie fkl €i the amg €1% the 
Cieidi^« the lots of Batadite are mqpaudecl with lathm^ Um thah the 
iimidificatkmt . usual in these eases, until we come to ihet dehg^tfill 
tim of the Three whieh pfa^ such «h 

^ "lip Cried may be found funiphrmsd In sMtami of siglwiiuid 

* EdL* (lkCkT.S.h In scwsigsutib 
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part in the earlier stages of the Arthurian cycle. Afterwards, we 
pass few of the Biblical data without finding them enriched by fresh 
details, as that Lamech*s daughter Noema was the first ** webstcr,*^ 
and that man became carnivorous after the Deluge only, because the 
earth had so much of the goodness washed out of it by the water that 
its fruit was not strong enough to support man, whose own constitution 
was likewise debilitated. 

Among the pains least lost upon this interesting book, those\ 
spent upon the classification of its materials may perhaps be ' 
counted. Much seems to have been taken from the History of \ 
Petrus Comestor in the twelfth century, something from poems of 
Wace, who, as we have seen, was mucli in the hands of English 
writers, together with a good deal from (irosicte's OisZ/e of Love^ the 
apocryphal Gospels of Matthew' and Nic(xlcmus, and the works of 
Isidore of Seville. The fact is that, at first or second hand, the 
books at the disposal of an ordinary mediaeval writer were pretty 
constant ; and the frc([uent reappearance of the same or similar 
legends is not at all difficult to account for. 

The important thing, however, in this as in all cases, is not the 
information w'hich was at a writer’s disposal, but the use he makes of 
it. The author of the Cursor Mumii — 

The l>cst book of all, 

“The Course of the World *’ men do it call — 

(as one enthusiastic copyist prefaces it) - knew very w^ell indeed how- 
to use his materials. Long as tlie book is, and familiar as is the 
main substance, if not the occasional settings-off, it can be read with 
ease and pleasure from beginning to end by any one who has time, 
and can be dipped into with satisfaction by those who have not. 
The Cotton versiejp is {xjrliaps, on the whole, the best to read, 
though t||ere is not very much difference. The satisfaction comes 
from the easy but not at all slipshod w^ay in which the writer manages 
his metre, the simple but by no means contemptible art witfi which 
he mutes and varies his materials, and the shrewd Ait kindly sense 
of his comments and observations. In speaking of the destruction 
of the Cities of the Plain — a subject generally exciting to medi?eval 
ima^natiin — he cannot rise to the indignant passion of the later 
poem called Cleanness (vide infra)^ but he acquits himself very well, 
and never falls into the falsetto of moral indignation. The “Three 
Trees ” story above referred to is told very effectively ; and the Life 
of Christ, varied and heightened as it is by the additions from 
a{M>ciyphal story, makes a religious romance of high merit. He is 
proverbial without being over-senteptjous, good in description with- 
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out descending to too much detail (an excellence rare in mediaeval 
times, perhaps not common in any) ; he has throughout his immense 
narrative a distinct sense of proportion. It is really^ pity that we 
do not know his name, for if not exactly a great man or a genius, he 
must certainly have been a person of no ordinary ability. 

Yet in the ignorance of the name of an author there is a certain 
consolation, inasmuch as he is less likely to be made the theme of 
uncritical criticism. This latter has been the lot of the one named 
author of importance who falls to l>e noticed in this chapter, Richard 
Roile of Hafnpole, the author certainly of the Stimulus 
Consdeniiae or ^rick of Consdence^ the author, more or 
less profiably, of a considerable number of other works both in 
Latin and English, and the reputed author of many more still. 
Rolle is the first M iddle English author of whom we have anything 
approaching to a full biographical account (we have even a portrait 
of him which may be authentic), and his history as told by himself is 
(crtainly not uninteresting. He must have been born about the 
meeting of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, at Thornton, in 
the Noiih Riding of Yorkshire, not far from Pickering ; his death is 
set by the author of his / VA?, with more exactness, at 29th September 
1349. It will have been observed from one or two scattered notices 
already, that the literary elTaccment of the North, which had been 
begun by the Danish fury in the ninth century, and had been renewed 
by the devastations of the Conqueror and the Scottish w^ars in the 
eleventh and twelfth, had shown signs of ceasing, and Richard Rolle 
seems to have had every advantage of education. His father, 
William, was a friend of Sir John Dalton, and may have been 
connected with the great family of Neville. At any rale Richard, 
after some home instruction, was sent to Oxford by Thomas Neville, 
Archdeacon of Durham. In the second decade of the fourteenth 
century there were no colleges but Merton, J^alliol, Exeter, and 
University, nor does there seem to be any record ^f Rollers 
connection with any of these. But the University itself was at the 
height of its vogue : halls and hostels were innumerable. Richard 
appears to ha?e become fairly competent in the scholastic plii\p5ophy 
which was the chief .study of the place, but, like other devotional 
mystics, to have mistrusted merely intellectual teaching, and is said 
to have left Oxford and returned to Yorkshire in his ninellenth year, 
determined to adopt the life of a hermit, mt unholy of works,^* as 
Langland was to put it a generation later. The way in whicli, still to 
borrow from his successor, he ‘*shopc him a shroud” was slightly 
grotesque, for he borrowed two of his sistet^s gowns, a grey and a 
while one, cut off the grey sleeves, then put on the white gwn first 
and the grey over it, comp^pted his uniform with one of hjia 
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father’s hoods (black, it may be presumed), and ran away. It is not 
surprising to hear that his injured sister thought him mad and cried 
out that he so. He had known the young Daltons at Oxford, 
and this or some other reason induced him to make for their father’s, 
estate, supposed to be near Thirsk (an easy day’s journey froni 
Pickering), where he appeared at church and entered the Daltons’ 
pew. He was recognised, and allowed first to sing, then to preach — \ 
an illustration of the easygoing ways of that mediaeval Christianity 
which has been represented by and to the ignorant as a tyrannical \ 
and hidebound system of ceremonial. After he had been tor a time an \ 
almost unwilling guest of the Daltons, the father gafe him a cell, an 
allowance, and, with the projier dress, the recognised stAus of a 
hermit. 

These details have h<‘en given because, with the exception of the 
CiUdmon story, they arc almost the first fragments of lileniry 
biography in English, 'fhe accounts of the remainder of Richard’s 
life arc less pictures(|uc\ He rcmainetl for some years in the 
hermitage which Sir John Dalton had given him, attaining at last 
complete “conversion,” and it would ap|)car converting others, 
sometimes travelling to do so. From the 1‘hirsk hermitage he seems 
to have transferred himself to one in the Richmondshire district of 
his native Riding. \Vc hear something of his friends here, cspcci* 
ally an anchoress named Margaret Kirkby. Hut at last he made 
another move to Harn|K>Ie, near Doncaster, in the extreme soulli of 
the county, and abode there for the rest of his life in the neighbour- 
hood of a Cistercian nunnery, where he seems to have had disciples. 
He may have died of the first outbreak of the Illack Death, which 
coincided with the date above given, and his sepulchre, which was 
carefully ten^led by the nuns, became famous for miracles. 

The works of Hamjiole * arc, as has been saitl, IkhH Latin and 
English. The fom^T do not directly concern us, but it is notice- 
able that alliteration of which we shall presently hear so much is 
very obvious in them as well as in the English. Ihey also am tain 
perhaps the clearest exhibitions of his religious •r)pinions. These 
cetitn^ round that mystical clinging to Divine Love ^hich was the 
frequent, and no doubt the natural, reaction ,from the intense but 
hard inteUectuaiity of scholasticism. Although Hampole has all the 
mediasva} ferror of the **sofl mystery” of woman’s love, though he 
cannot reach the noble directness and passionate sanity of the author 
of CUoHfusSf he had an odd aversion to ** rules,” to the regular 

t The Prick cf CmiHmce was ecUted by Morris for the Philoiogicsi Society 
{1863).. The EE.T.S. added some BnjgHsk Pfvu Treatms (ed, l\aTy). I>r*, 
lionSiiiaim Hampolian 'rhcsatims shove referred to ts eiitiikd 
a vola 1895*96. ^ 
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monkish institutions, which explains, or at any rate is a very early 
symptom of, the deterioration of monachism apparent in Engtod. 

His principles also appear in his English works^nbut it is not 
with bis principles that we are here concerned. The study of him 
would have liecn facilitated if his latest, most extensive, and most 
enthusiastic editor, Dr. Horstmann, had indulged his readers with the 
uj>ual comtdiment of a table of contents, the absence of w^hich is at 
all times troublesome, but positively bewildering in the case of a 
thousand lar^c [>ages of small print, arranged, as far as the verse is 
t'oncerned, in double columns, and consisting of scores and hundreds 
of scpiirr^Je pieces of all lengths: This edition, moreover, does not 
(’ontain the Priik of Conscience^ Hampole's chief work. This is 
a jHiein containing nearly 10,000 lines, dealing with the Life of Man, 
its uncertainly, and the Four Last Things. The matter has a sort of 
shuddering intensity which is very noticeable, and which sometimes 
gives direct picturcst|ue force. 'Fhe fonn is the octosyllabic couplet 
with distinct trisyllabic adinisture in the ChistaM direction. It has 
iK’cn [minted out already that this scheme constantly tends towards 
something that may indifferently scanned as a four-accent 
veisc with trisyllabic sections ;md a lieroic of live iambs. Such 
ihings, 


lucs with I the handcs 

And the I let with lh< \ Icle j that stamlcs | 

ar<r, or are like, heroic couplets, and accordingly it has not been very 
unusual to claim for Ham{>ole the u>e, or even by a singular want of 
umlerstanding of the facts the invention, of the metre before Chaucer. 
This is uncritical * 

His prose treatises contain nothing very remarkable as literature, 
though they may, w iih care, be taken as furlhe| stages in the chain 
which leads from the Ancrett Hhvle to Chauceris Par^g^s Tale, 
Bui hjg minor piHuns, if they be his, have much more merit, and excel 
in this resptxl llite Priik if Conscience itself. They arc ail sacred ; 
hut they show that the soft mystcr>' of human love not 
absent fremt, and indeed had probably, for ill or good, inspired 
Hampole’s Love Divine. To say, as a too ardent editor has said, 
that their beauty and melody have never been surpassed, Ife unlucky ; 
this is the kind of thing which brings discredit upon literary history 
and hopelessly mars its usefulness. Hut 

Unkinde man, give kepe til me, 
and 


Lo kimui sweelf now may thou see. 
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have the unction ” of our most successful hymn- writers, and certainly 
the poem beginning — 

My treuest treasure so traitorly taken, 

So bitterly bounden with bytand bancl(e)s, 

How soon of thy servants wast thou forsaken, 

And loathly for my life hurled with their hand(c)s ! 

has a rhythm which is no common one, and which curiously remind^ 
us of another Northumbrian poet 500 years later than Hgmpole — that 
is to say, of Mr. Swinburne.' ^ 

Nor can any one of these canticles of Divine Love, a( (fording to 
Richard Hampole, be spoken of otherwise th.in with .ulmiraium, while 
of the remaining pieces of verse attributed to him most have a 
certain individuality of form or spirit or both. But for the attribution 
to him of the revival of strictly alliterative verse there is little if any 
more warrant than for the ascription to him of the invention ol tlu‘ 
heroic We can at the most (and also at the least) allow that this 
revival was a very reasonable consequence of the uu reused suimilu^ 
to literary comt>osition in the North-- always fonder of alliO'rative 
rhythm, and more rebel to stru t metrical ways, than lire South of 
which he certainly was one of the lights and leaders. * 

Two other named writers, one a little earlier, one a little later 
than Hampole, have obtained npre^entation in English literary 
history, though they arc decidedly Icss interesting, even when we 
take the hermit who roblxrd his sister of her govuis somewhat le>s 
seriously than he has sometimes l>een taken. The first of thes<\ 
Adam Davy, occupied the rather mysterious ofhte of 
*” Marshal of Stratford-atte-Bowe ” al>out the year 131 

and no doubt spoke gr>od Front h of the local pattern to the persons 
whom he marshalled. He happened, while many worthier writers 
escaped it, to attract the attention of Warton, who not merely attiT 
buted to l|jm divers sacred jK>eins found in the s;une manusrnpt, but 
also the excellent romance of Alexander^ which is probably earlinr, and 
certainly by a much better writer. Davyds undouBtet^ work consists 
kA Visipns 0j Edward //., which have been re-edited for the Eiirly 
English Text Society by Dr. Funiivall. 

Laurence Minot had a likelier subject than Adam Davy, inasmuch 

' Swallow my sister, O sister swallow, 

How can tby heart be full of the spring ? 

i(ylu% 

and the great slanKi of the Triumph Tb«^ final cj of Hampok's 

aitt^rbate Ihies would soon have droppeil. There is no oth<*r weak emling, < T 
lil^ the .pretty lines erf Eve in the second Coventry Phy, Aks 1 tlial evar thv 
fpMh was spoken.'* • 
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as he celebrated not Edward II., but Edward III. in his earlier 
glories. His subsequent fortune has been correspondent, for he 
has had the honour, most unusual for a M iddle Engliafh 
jKict even of higher rank than himself, of being four 
times edited, and five times printed in full — by Kitson 
in 1795 and 1825, by Mr. Wright in his Record Office Political Poems^ 
by Dr. SchoHe in a (ierman perimlical, and by Mr. Joseph Hall for 
the Clarendon l*ress. 'fhe fact is the best possible evidence of the 
superiority subject to fomi as means of gaining general atten- 
tion. Minot» w^io wrote in 1352, who seems to have been a 
Northerner from his dialect, but of whom we know nothing more, is a 
fair, but no more than a fair, sj>c< iinen of the English trou\erc-of-all- 
work of the jm iio<l. His subjects arc : Halidon Hill ; the capture of 
Herwack, w'hi< h he takes as an :i\cnging of Bannockburn ; the entr>^ 
of Edward, our comely king, into Brabant ; the battle in the Swin ; 
the leaguer at IcMirnay ; the man h to Calais; Crecy and the Ijattle 
there ; the siege- of C alais ; Kexdle s Ooss ; the sea-fight with the 
.Sp;imards ; and the taking of tiuim-s. 

The fonns of the jM>cins that compose this cycle of the deeds of 
Edward for that is what, vuth all it^ fonnal variety, it conies to — 
are various, llalrdcui is told in oc tave eights admitting ratalcxis, 
rhymed alternately with a title couplet which is found in all the 
|K>ems and a final cjuaiiain. 'I he lierwick sac k is in sixains rhymed 
the lines heuenng Ix'tween anapa*siir fours and iambic 
lives as so often noted ; the entry into Brabant in cK tosyllabic 
eouplels followed by rom.iuc e sixains 88f>886 rh\mcd tutbaah ; the 
Battle of the Swin c»r Slu>s in the above luncring couplets ; Toumay 
in tMiavesof sives, to the three last of whuh “ bobs" :ind couplets arc 
added, making the /'m/rem stan/a iz itic \ ; Crec y in octaves like 
lialidon with a couplet prologue; Calais in similar staves without 
prologue ; Neville s (.‘ross in long sixteen-lined siinm of \try short 
lines, which |»crhaps shcuild iM-mtavesof longer lines ; the .Spaniards 
in tweisies of the* same kind, and the Castle of ('.nines in the same. 

These fioer^s iTave historical and jiatriotic interest^ in no small 
degree ; but for litcruture their chief value is j)crhaps the tfay in 

* Ilwrir as is net unnatural or um'ommon* Un'Otncsi « little ftbustve 

now »iw1 then. It luay Ise ttsrfully c^xst-Tved tn ^ ixmnection^with them 

tkit ihe etnploymmt of %mmntlar (<*r poltiieal smiire, etc., is a sttre gauge 
c»f >t* ht«r»ry idamhng. In VVfighi\ first ctdkuctioti of S»mg% for the 

« anulen Satiety m colhxtnon extiuiding from tlie reign of John to flint of 

I dfwd one of iIh» futir fikstw for John's reign is knflish, only one of 

the hfteen kir Henry lU/s. Imi fieurly iMtf (eight out of nevenleen) of tbo«e 

the PafirnidA In His Uter and much larger colketion from H^wswd lit 
t<^ HkibartI HI, Hsr the Kolb Seoe!i**(a wb. 1859*1841) any language laive 
htigibh moie and more ttie emefitioii. 
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which they show that a foirly solficicnt and satisfactory medium, a 
ready-made poetic diction and cadciuc, was now at last at the 
posal of th» verse-writer. There is nothing in Minot^s poems, 
though some have spirit, cs|K!cmlly the Neville’s Cross piece, amt 
that on the naval victory^ over the Spaniartls, with its apostrophe to 
the 

IJoy with the Mack M^ard ? 


that can be said to show any very ial or jK-ruhat jKjesiral ta»cnis 
in the author. He is ^eiven to e\plelives, he seUBmi or mner 
succeeds in giving us a tlihtinct vi'^ual pktuie ; lifs vxry^\ai»€n> i4 
metre, etc., looks more like the ab'»cnce any rhsitmi gra^p ami 
command of one form than like a senM^ of general nu^tefy. 
But, as has hardly been the rase for three ImmlTtxl years ami more, 
he has a fairly settled tongue and a gennally ao epte<i 
\nth its peculiarities of hit am! swing all rradv to his hands . amt 
he manages to make very tolerably gtwxl them Indeal* 

though it may seem rather ungnounis, n i> not tmj>i)H-v«hle to 
that his chief use in literature projx r is that he i hamcr - 

shows how the tools were ready for the v^orkin.m. 

Last in this chapter falls to be notnal a \rry reoi ok.sbh grmjp 
of poems, which, with another leservcrl foi the RMniarite dn>s&on» 
have been attributed to a .single author by thro ais:*»fs, h.«ve 
also in some cases indulgetl in much hy|>oth* sis as to that aiithof*j» 
identity. As in all rases, the reader hire simply rehna! to the 


discussions in que^tkm on the laller .\s to ihr tornu f, I 

be disposed to admit as extremely prolt^ible tlie * ora rant i ambor^ldp 
of /Wnv/rr, and 7>h- /'« irc'd AmJik/ 

GVrrw Kmx^tl (l uft' chap, v . ) tt» mr to oum h iniint* 

dubiously their brother ; for the fact of the t Wing Umm\ 
in the same MS, i% really no argument at rdl, *on%*der.ng tlw almr>il 
tnvariabli median a! habit of transcribing, ?»tr;o,;hl on, the twHt 
geneous and unconnected work. And it ix also \cry |w>^iblr 
allow too much weight to the alleged liugtiliitH rtHcmhUm 
But k is not im|K>ssihle that the four fxKnii nay lave had a 
common w'^riter, and it is certain that all are much rdutve tlw average 
in merit 

In the three that are to !>c notired m ihiji pkice, tlie allitirfattvff 
reaction, which has l)een already refinri^d shown tit«rW (!»% n dot! 

also in the Green very stronifly, though in ommmkw 

and di^ree. Chanmu and Pn/fenee, ino fttwumn, the <im «f 
lather over 1800 lines, the other of rather mvt jobl (sadt «f 




Bitgitik AiHiitmUpt /^tonprj!^ (EFT '*11 fTiidi 

atefy edtte*! by L Ct4kii*a. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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which bfgim wilh the tttie>word, are written in alliteiatlve blank 
vmCy observing for the most part the old rule of two alUierations in 
the hnt section and one in the second, very closely thc^gh not rigidly 
equivalent in syllabic length, precise in the middle pause, and though 
not metrical, yet eithibtting a general set of rhythm towards anapaestic 
cadence in the first half, and trcKliaic* in the second. This, in fact, 
was the general scheme of the new alliteration at its best time, as 
here and in Langland. I.;iter, especially in Dimlmr and Douglas, 
the aUiteratii^n is exaggenitctl, and the lines lengthened accordingly. 
nr /Varl, on the other hand, though very strongly aUif crated, does 
not de|>egd on aiiitrration for its s^-stem of scansion, but is in twelve- 
linetl cK iosyllalnc stanras rhymed Ar, these stanzas being 

further gr«iu|»r<l in divisions generally of five each, the last line of 
each stanza m the group Iwmg a sort of refrain, whit h is more or 
less repeated ihroughoni. The rharacterisiii s of matter am! spirit 
are more unife^rm. All three jjoems are pc^naded by a singtikir and 
vcr>» impressoe iiuxfure of devotional fcTlmg, with fvieiicsd apprecia* 
tion of things iiniinlane as well, and by a solemn melody rare in 
eariiei verse. In Cif mnrsi the medi.rval worship of purity, enforced 
by vigorous |xit;*phrasrs and commentaries on the Parable of the 
Marnagr Feast, ilie Fall of the Angels, the Deluge, the Destruction 
of Sivbnii, tiu* linarnaiiim, an*! the story of Nehuthadnezrar and 
Be}shar;rar, is yrt rinsrrly free fnvm the almost insane exaltatioii of 
virginity in ami bit nself vvbnh is so common. Tlierr is no noliler Or 
more fmissionitte apf>yecutii»n of the delights of lawful love in English 
portf)' than a |s4s4i,ige in ^ehovah s denunciation of Sodom to 
Abraham Mdton v faimms a{M}strophe li a < lurse and diffuse example 
of rhetirfM al commonplaie in comivarison— and the whole iroem, 
though quami now and then, is hifl of sombre energy, mixed, as in the 
destnirtmn of Ikibylon and of the hre fiom Heaven, with description 
of great irowtrc ' has an ap{xiremty Itrisi inspiring sUtrject ; 

ImU tlie story of Jonah, with which the |[>oet chiefly fills it,%ives him 
gtmtl tppimunilirs ol which Ire avails himself well. 'Hie storm in 
fsarttculkr is t^ry^good. It must no doubt W admitted that llie 
slightly git, ilc4r(tte cflix t of conttnumis and regular alliierationt dbdlhe 
w^ay in which it compels even fioeis very fertile in resource to choo^m 
the wrong won! instrad of the right for the mere sake q| an mtlial 
tetter, recei%^e some illusimtion here. Bui the resuti is by no mams 
fatah 

As a wbohsi hnwevfsr, Tk^ JhmH t$ undoubiedly the paiii trf the 
three As too often hnfi|ie{i% tlm wcll-intenitoned and very amhdile 
paitiailfy of its latest ediicn has set mrme against it ; hot * ^ 
this b always imldkmaybla It need only he iewd^»«aitd 
it it by no nieaiii diftkofl to raid^ ttmw its iei% beauty^ 
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can be no reasonable doubt that it describes the loss of a dauuhter, 
probably in earlv age, who may veiy likely have borne the actual 
name of Mar^re't, beloved by the Midtile Age because of the charm- 
in«' and popular legend of the [Mtroness saint, because of its o«i» 
hamonious sound, and because of the en.llcs!. plays on the meanings 
“pearl” and “daisy” which it suggested.* This 

IVatl jiic.TNani lu jmneo' - 

(the first line)— this 

Privy jxrail wUhAutrrj 

which, with slight chnngc^, the rt'fi uu of thf* gioup * fitvt 
dealt W'ilh as a gem ischly set. hat tiiopjM. 4 hy it\e «»unef **n the 
ground The father (jiroKihiy) \tMts the spot. .uoivedly a 

grave, and, falling asleep pine s«»no\\, ».*» < oijed otl 
region. Following a siieam he sees a white < LmI tnawien. uhoso he 
at first partly, and then serini, a mighty jxMifi Net «»n hei wholly 

recognises. He asks her whether sh< js Ku Pf .irl. the 

loss of %vhoni 

1 have liecn a ■«% IrWfd». tv 


She says ** Yes." l»ut ^he js me tho ugh he » annot now « ossne 
to her. He must wait tio<r> will awhile . she js a f|tnen m 
which (he proving dull of uudt't‘'?.inding) she < vpLons aidmg the 
Parable of the Vineyard an<l an ;u 1.000? of the Ursdes <«f the L,*mb 
He has a distant vision of the Heasenis (“ity and ih<' <4 thr 

Lamb, and rashly endeavouring to < ros'r thf wau r. w.ik^s 

It is e;i.sy to se<‘ that this jkoem not fauhSesH I he fault d*«rs 

not lie, as .some wouhi vaudy sfieak. m the alirgory for n 

always a natural and frcMiuently a jxiwerful .illy to whde i* 

never dangerous if^kejit in its own plo e. Uu only 
Pear/ in connection with allegory are that there is, hk n the 
with the vast inajority of narrafise fxierns i4 the kmd tn tlje h^riernsh 
and fiftetmih centuries, far too nuich of a single cAmmon tli^t 

of i\i% Pam/m ff 4if the Rtne, the follow mg of wln h % a** mdlly 
ducted to the point of walking down the river the advrnmre,, 

such as it is, is met. I5ui lieyond this, fjeyond an 
expressioff a liitk l>eyond rcastin in carrying imt tlir mmm pmnu ol 


Altbot^h Saifu Hekna and Saint h»w, peiAmUit, llwi 

precedence of her in om e*irlies,t XS doiainxrnns, Sami 

a ^ ftmu mf iMhm 

tofeinito "“J «to U* uttti wawf 

Km nn «mm Mat* |»» i* HMckm 

at Ae d««(erel kogAe ha* if. 
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uHcgor)^ (tf h in thh that Spen^ier and ^Bunyait so far excel their 
bftnher allenjiorists)* and iKjyond an o< casionai succumbmg to the 
temptations of allitentuorit there are singularly few we^ib jioittts m /jfcr 
The exceetlmg Wauty of its descriptive jMssages^ especially 
that «d the strange region where the {Kiet awokfi its 

OyMJil rhfK rh'jtf of km<h 

am! the mv*.tu han/mg down them, with thnr purfde trunks 

and sdvcf f^f^iigr ; tiu* nu linriiol) rlangour of the vcr><% never de- 
Memimg to a tn«i t^ione. hut altAa) '» tnantt.unsng dignity and janity 
ns the n0h.t ot sense of thr pity -osd the loss of it,"-'thc>e can 
tvrafK' no ht I’hr who toulri give ^.m:h expres^Mon to 

|Mtho^ m |Ms‘'.«*n m ( and s^ho had smh a 

ruastriy of the dt;>i r^puve iMxlly a-* ..j pears m all three pieces, was 
no mean f 
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Sir Tristrem — thf Drmr — A'/w;’ Ilotn Kins; Ahuiupuit r - Art hour and 
Mcfitn — Rickard < 'o ur de I^on — '1 hf Scion Sa^t > Alt i'/i o/ Jfawpton - duv 
of H — Yivain and CtaTJcatn - I vd atu l\ ^^vnu\ - riu* Kins^nf /«;/< 
Emari — Sir Orpheo - Fioronct of Romr- Ike fai.'of 7'ouJ',iu\/' -7“hn; Sij^uifr 
of Laiv I\^rgr — Sti (Ici^fs .itxJ Ij- Idainc fpomvdon - ,///.»•• i and Ami/oun 
^Sir AfM*tdai -- Sir Enamour • A'//.,' Athtidjne, tlv. - I'hc Thomlofi 
komanc*’S — < 'harknutgiu* kotiiatur'.. 

There has, perhaps, never been sudi a tapilal exaiufile r»r the danger 
of indulgence in hlerary satire by a man of the lirst hlerary genius 
as the comparative disrepute into whu h the ever (and most justly) 
increasing estimate of Chauc er has thrown the Kariy Knglish metrical 
romances.* That Chain er himself, m the /x/tyme of sir 'Vhopas^ 
intended to pour any real discredit on the class in general, I do not 

' It may Ik* convenient to gof at once in a note the nih*s amt vontenis of the 
chief coUeclions of ii«'se rotnano s - loUcclioas nhich tn iheiny;lvts fill one ot ihe 
most satisfactory of lx»ok-shelv«*j> - 

{a) Ritson (J.j. oimirnf hn^ici^h Metrical A'awan^cci {vi>elUng was one of 
Ritson's numerous manias), 3 voK. I»n<lon, 1H02, euntaming a long ami snif. 
for all its errors anc^enurs, v.r.u,*hle dis^vrtaiion, with Vwatn and Cntivain^ 
Launfal, ^beam Desronui, Kin/: Horn, The Rtrtjfo/ Jars, Emarl, Sir (hfhetK 
A Cknmiclf if F.ngUhnd, E' hr once if Rome, The J-.ari of Tauhuxe, 7'ke S./tiire 
of Ijtw Decree, The Knight of Courtesy and the Lady ofEaguel, wn|f, itt the 
Appendix, another form of l/orn - Horn ( hi id and Matdm Rtmntld. 

Wet>er (H.). Metrieal Romances of (he 13M, 14/A, 3 td 15/A Centurirs 
(3 vols. Edinfjurgh, lilio), containing a less valuable introduction, with Aung 
AUsaundtr, Sir Cteges, Ijt Fray ne, Rickard Cmur de Lion, ipomydon. Amis and 
AmiUmn, the Seratn Sages, Octavian, Sir Amadas, and tl>e Hunting of Hu 
Hare, 

(/) Utlcrson (R. ) Select Pieces of Popular Poetry (2 vols, Ix^ndon, 1817). 
Uli first contains Sirs Triamour, Jsenbras, iJegorC, and Qcmghter, 

(</) liartshome (<“. H.), Ancient Metrical Tales, containmg among other 
King AtheUtone, King Edward and the Shepherd ^ E^hrke and Blanche* 
fhmr, and fim of the alliterative Wiiimm of Paleme. 

{e) Halliwell (/. O. ). The Thornton Romances — Sirs Perceval of QaUs, hum* 
hrm^ Eglamour if Artois, and iMgramntiCnmdm Society, 1844). 

(/) Haxlitt (W. C), M^ly Pcpnlar Poetry cf England {4 vok. Ixmdon, 
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myself in the least believe. He probably had at most two or three 
“awful** examples (upon one at least of which it would not be 
difficult to put the finger even now ) before him. AM it is permis- 
sible to be equally sceptical in respect of his alleged contempt for 
the matter, especially the Arthurian matter, of these romances — the 
passages usually* tpioted will not bear the construction put on them. 

C haut eris own adoption of ditferent styles and treatments and sources 
of material is, at lx‘st, the most negative of arguments. It is as 
natural for s<ime men of genius to prefer to take new ways, to strike 
into the path w' 0 |;n by the feet of none, as it is for others to produce 
masterpi<ices in kinds already tried by their contemporaries and 
predecessors. 

However, all that can be said positively is that if Chaucer did 
despise the romances, he merely <‘xhihiicd that not infrequent 
infirmity even of noble minds which makes men unjust to their 
immediate forerunners — which made Coleridge talk absolute foolish- 
ne>s about (iil)bon's st\le, and whuh imiiu cd even Dryden, with his 
adnviiable ciitiial catholii it) , to imagine that Restoration verse was 
not merely a good thing in another way from that of the Elizabethans, 
1ml A positive improvement upon them. No such mistake can pre- 
juili< c our judgment. 

It is very difVuult to place with any exactness tlic earlier, still 
more the earliest, examples of this fascinaimg form of composition 
in English. What is leriain is that the Anglo-Saxon genius — for 
reasons too liaslily pronounced upon by some, but for some reason 
or <»ihcr had ver)' little inclination towards it. The admirable 
saga of 7/iV'Te////, though well enough known to have f>een modernised 
and cojiicil long before the Conquest, seems to have found no 
imitators, or, at least, none that have survi\ed — for the chance of 
an English original of J[*weiok is vtiry strong. 'I'he enonnous pre- 
ponderance of attention given to s.tcrcd subjects, ^ith in Anglo-Saxon 
itself and in early Middle English, must have liad sometitmg to do 
with tiiis ; but the general decadence of Anglo-Saxon poctiy after 
the eighth ci:y^tury must have had more. For in no country of 
Euro|)e, except Icelantl, was prose rtxidy for the task until far^ater. 

It Iras therefore to be admitted fully that the knowm beginnings 
of romance in English all came from French in }>oint oCsubsUnce, 
while their fonns could not l>e evolved till the “shaking together** 

1804) contains, among a go'sU many other things, i^obtrf Dei*ii and 
'Chyiit 

Hales (J. W.) and I'urnivaU (V. j.). MS. (3 vols. 

l^ondon, 1S67) contains many variants of romances named, and some new ones, 
notably ijprr «rW GHtm. 

Seixmite ethtiont are noted in/nx ; for tx»ilections of Aiiiierutive Romance see 
first note to next chapter, • t 
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pi English^ Latin, and French itself had provided the new prosody, 
pile earliest examples of the result now existing, and perhaps the 
<«ily ones which can be reasonably attributed to a period before the 
year 1300,^ are the three romances of S/r Tristrem^ of iJavehl: 
the DanCy and of Kin^ Horn ; and it is ]>ractirally admitted ihit 
though the first and second at least must almost ccrtaiidy havf 
sprung from British soil, they only appeared in the English language 
as translations or adaptaliont* fioni the Front h. Each is of interest 
enough for separate consideration at such h ngth as is here possible. \ 

In sheer intrinsic literary merit Sir Tri^trem - is far nom being the 
best of the three ; in Avcl it is certainly the worst. ifui its adventitious 
attractions are of the most unusual kind. It in all probability, the 
first English romance m the great ‘Mnaller of Britain ” — 
Str insinm. rival, AfUiour and Merlin^ is, I think, later. 

It tells a story which, however it may seem to some to yield 
in poignancy, as in nobility of intere'>t, to the companion loves of 
Lancelot and (luinevero, was even inoie popular in the joint days of 
the two, and which has maintaineil itselt. It is itltmtihed — pci haps, 
indeed probably, by mi>take, Inil still it is iclentitied— with the 
interesting, if legendary, personality, and llu* certainly early vernac- 
ular pnxiuctions of ‘‘Thomas the Rhymer/’ And last, but by no 
means least, in alnucst the earliest day of the levival of Romance, it 
had the honour to be* ushered once* more to |>ubli< knowledge by Sir 
Waller Scott. 

With some of these attractions we must deal here in cruel 
brevity. The argument as to the* tfuestion of authorship must be 
sought by lho.se who are curicnis alniul it in the edition.s cited in the 
notes. It is enough to say that the ‘* Thomas ’’ c ited by (ioiifricnl 
of .Strasburg, the chief coniiitrntal handler of the story, ran hardly 
have been Thomas of Erceldoune ; that the story of Sir Trislrem was 
cerlamly current ifx French long l>efore tlie dale either of the 
“ Rhyme#” or of this rhyme ; and that it is, all things taken together, 
a little improbable, to say the least, iliat, considering the al^ijence of 
any certain Scottish |K>ctry till nearly the endf of^lhe fourteenth 
centt^, anything so clalxmite as this should luive lx:cn com|K>sed in 
such “IngUs” by a Scot before the end of the thirteenth— and 
according to the dates usually assigned to Thomas the Rhymer 

* By fifty years after that date many, protiably most, of our vem romanctfs 
must have come into cxisiencc. The famous Auchinleck MS. , which contains a 
gemd score, is of ibis time ; and in the Cursor Afundt, which is perhaps as etirbr 
as t^ao, we find reference not only to these tmt to others, such as Sir immirus, 
of which oar estsdng copin arc later. 

* Scott’s memorable erliiion of this can never, in a sense, he obsolete ; tnit more 
modmi apparatus and knowledge are added in those of KWng (lieilhroim« 

aiHl M«Nci 1 J (.Scott^h Test Society, 
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(r. 1280) considerably before it At any rate, the poem in ilf 
present form can hardly have come from any one who wrote nortK 
of the Tweed. That it is, as its latest Scottish editor holds, a 
soulhernised version of a work of Erceldoune does not seem to me 
entirely impossible. But it rests on no evidence. 

The form would lead us to believe it not much, if at all, anterior 
to the fourteenth century, the stanza used being one of those compli* 
rated and bizarre ones which, as has been explained in the last 
chapter, cam%fn)in the attempt to adjust Proveni^al- French metres to 
Knj^Iish rhythm.^ It resembles one [previously mentioned in the 
arrangcmtnt of the rhymes alternately in an eleven-lined stanza broken 
by a short fresh - rhymed bob at the ninth line. The best 
argument for its being older than 1300 is that the staple line is 
of six not of eight syllables — for, as we have seen, the six-syllabled line 
or half-line somewhat anticipated its longer and more convenient 
amplification into eights. After the plump statement that the author 
was at Freekioune and spake with Thomas, hearing a ^vs/e of 
IVistrcm (whi* h, by the way, is an odd fashion of signature, but very 
likely a shift to father work on a well-known name indirectly), it 
passes to a stan/a of gnomic reflexion, very common, as we shall 
see, in the earliest days of English romance, and then plunges into 
its story, the 1'rist ram-saga projier — the famous and fatal loves of 
Tristrem and Vseull Iwjing precede<l in true saga fashion by a history’ 
of the unhapjjy contest of Kouland Rhys, Trislrcnfs father, with 
Douk .Morgan. 

I he rathei unsuiialilc nature of the stanza for narrative is occa- 
sionally relieved by a middle ihyme- 

They ne rought (rccktHi) how dear it Ixiught, 

ami on the whole drx's fairly well ; but the earjjness of the piece 
finds a certain support in its cnulity. I'hc repulsive stqry of the 
fashion jn which VseuU would have paid her maiden Brengwaiifs 
self dcv'otion is not^n the least softened, and the [Kiet does not show 
himself able, as%is ( ierman predeicssor had been able, to bring out 
the unmatched attractiveness of the sylvan life of Tristrem and the 
Irish princess. But there are good touches, at least not lost if not 
actually invented by the minstrel, such as that when the luckless, if 
unamiable, Mark discavvers his queen anti Tristrem with the sword 
between them^ — 

A simlwam full bnght 
Shone upon the queen. 

At a Ipore [hole] 

On Imr face m sheen — 

MarJ^ ffmii 
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It is not always that later poetry has succeeded in achieving ot 
retaining a phrase so simple, sensuous, and passionate as iluit 
Imci which is Almost the equal of Sappho^s 

fyu} fi6t>a KaT€iL*ou>. 

Hom^ and Navihk- arc in less elaborate metrical form. The 
metre of both comes under the general designation of the octo 
syllabic couplet — in Ha^'chk lengthened and >\vung by llir ml 
mission of trisyllabic feet, in Horn shortened so as to fhou that thf 
poet was still hovering, as many did for a time, n sixes (oi 

sevens) and eights. There is also M)ine hiimlanty bef^wen the 
general subject of lK>th, which is that favourite romance 4/on/n-' of the 
heir kept out of his own, I he palm, both for indi\ idualit\ of st«»rN 
and for spirit of jKirraiion, dt'culedly belongs U* //arv/-*c, 
‘dl the notes of a genuim' lo<a! saga, and ti<>t 
merelyof a literary< oinjiositinn on a< t eptei! lomam e hues. 
There is in it a double wrong done — the innocent Haxelok, tin In 'r ol 
Denmark, being excluded by his guardian < iodard, uhile ( ioldlMtoiugh, 
heiress of England, is similarly trealrnl !>y her tutor (iodru. Ihsi 
Havelok, l>eing as a male heir more danuierou'', is ex|H»s< d to grrater 
personal danger than his deslineti bride, ft»r (oKiaid, dc!f‘rmmmg to 
make away with him xdtogether, haiuls him over t<* the tisherman < irun 
to drown. <jrim treats him roughly enough, Inii a night fortunate 
mten^enes, and l>efore the xntual immei'^ton the ti^her wife see*, the 
sacred flaine-aurcole, sign of kinghinni, on llavelok'H bffov, .tnd her 
husband, having also prudently axertained by a tn< k that he was hkc 
to have traitoris wages for his crime, give?, it up and a|K”N oveix a to 
England, where he lands at the future* c;rjmsby. Have h#k, brought up 
as a mere fisher-lxiy, seeks service at Lincoln C as tie, and ds^t5ngln^h 
ing himself by strength and athletic proficiency as one of tlur ** kit*^ hen 
knaves ’*^ear to romance, is chosen as Coldlxir<jugh\ husband by iho 
usurper Godric, who, milder-minded or more e^onorimal in trimr 
than his Danish counteqjiirt, only plots to degmde not to\kty 
charipe, Goldborough is naturally enough displeaslM ,it having to 
many a .scullion, but at night the mystic flame reconciles her to her 
lot Right thus meets right, a party is formed for the young jjmii, 
and the two traitors receive their propter doom. In this of courxr, 
there is a certain amount of romantic stock -mauer, the htimourti 
and promotion of the scullion Havelok btdng a very favourite ami 
early device found even in the ancient and brilliant French cAnatii/n 

* Two verskms, m noted above, in Ritson ; Omw me also ihrfr or Ibur nvm 

modem edttioiis, and the whole k given In hfonis tmd Sikiau s fed t 

* Ed* Skeat, %E*T.a • f 
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4 k of AUsmns, Hut the general tenor is, as has been said, 
unusually vigorous and fresh. The poet strides along like a man 
who has a real story of his own to tell, and is not mere4^ compounding 
one out of dried or bottled materials. In fact, there is no doubt that 
the tradition as to the origin of (irimsby was an old one in Lincoln* 
shire ; and wc find kol>crt Manning,' a Lincolnshire man, in a 
rather t]uaint state of dul»iety lH*tw'ecn his early familiarity with the 
story and the silcnre of his tjraver historical authorities on the 
matter. For, as has been, aiul wdl be again hinted more than once, 
the nusiia val nund -naturally enough, considering the vast siiiTound- 
mg and inva<iuTg mms of nev ieme whn h Ixnmded its islands of 
knowletige rart ly seems to have had any distmetivedy critu al jiower 
icjf tlistinguishmg fait from fu lion, and t ould at most attain to surprise 
at not finding the former in places where no trainetl historiial criik: 
would dream of looking for it. 

tlsoiuh a goewi ptw-in, and preserved in variinjs fomts 
vvhnh have math' u one of tin N st known of its k nd, is less racy 
Cither of any ular sod, or of anv sjmhmI jxxf'tical faculty. A 

scitain King Muriay the {•»♦ .dilv of vvliose kingd«*m is 
des<id>cd with sufisMcnt vagu<‘nes> as “biwestc” — and 
fils Hite <,biern < HwiliiKl had a son !!«»rn. who Wa»s a very Ix^auttful child. 

{ alter wa*. none than lu* vv:o, 

Ih WAV I as tlw’ glas., 

Ht w white .o thv ft ’ur, 
rctl wav hi'- cohjut . 

hues whi* h, noi unt oiU , give the k*n nme of the real, but rather 

Mmvrntuinak preUmess whah marks the piwnc As MtuTay W'as 

ruling b) the seashore he met %%ith fdieeni shiploads of Saracens 
keen, who fiankly avowitl thru mtention 

IHc kind folk WT vhail slay. 

and lirgain with the kmg Hrun's evunne luMuty s.’iws him from 
slaughter, lHtli^hr*5t!i put m a tnub ''*th his two t ompiinion^ Athulf 
and Fikendd, and set adnfl. r»v l«* k and phuk they come*safe to 
the emiil Wrsierncss**, whete the king giv es him protection ; the 
king s steward, Athc Ibrus ttisirticis him in knightly ways and the 
king's daughter Kunenbdd falls deeply in Ic.vc with him. Indeed 
/Air» CMU M^fnkn A^mmM ts the title of one of the actual 

* In a kmf pmm$r Ilcamr aticwr k pp #5, isfi) : givnMti aboiA 

iVof. bkmi*jk tnuodfitiMJic n . % Manmng. afnsi' duly iraaskiing 'langiolt, 
ItAieiy itHbtik HatekA, IsHP^rly ctKiuikwiit Itiai lujillwsr Gikhe\ twir Ikfde 
tm Itr^iirynl lluttungdon, mit Wdlum «g Mvdnwsklmiy, mw tf%ice of tlndlinetoa 
(fo* liaiiiiiidfl anythmg^iUttti ilw imwknis uf the luuiaiieth 
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irersioiis of the story. Athulf is a good friend, even withstanding the 
awkward temptation of a moment when Rimenhild, mistaking him 
for Horn, makes the most undisguised advances ; Fikenild is* a 
traitor, but his machinations, though nearly successful, are defcatcii. 
and Horn, of coui-se, comes to his own in love and kingdom. 

The fifteen hundred short lines of the |>oern do not allow time f<»T 
it to be tedious — the great danger of these M»!n<Mvhat identically c<m- 
structed stories — and there are piissages of dnei tness and vigcMU 
which deser\’e all the more recognition in that tine thou;;!* 

probably translated from the French, i'i still M iy eai^*, and <an have 
had very few Engli^h originals to furnish the \\uier wgh sitKk 
phrases and passages. One of iVie straightest and best is v hen lb>rn. 
wdth his belovetFs ring on his tingcr, inect>» tin* slayer of his father 

IVfore him saw he M.nvl 
Tliat ilriven him h:nl tjum iaivl 
And thai hi^ Lther sli ^v 
To him his swoid he dn w. 

He kH>ketl ujHMi his ling. 

And thought on knin*nhdd, 

He smote lam lhr»«ugh th' Ikmi;: 

Thai M»re him gan i*> smai!, 

which, though the last line is a little supertluons ( anmd !«. « ailed 
contemptible in so early an attempt. It w \uirth vs Idle to notne the 
assonance in and hjhi. Assonance d»Ms m.i sun the Kngi.di 
car, and is rarely attempted in English ; but it was so jirevalrnt 
in the French imxlels of ih*' writers ot the thaoenth lentmy, *md 
it is such a help to a novice in rhyming, that n wonhl strange 
if it did not sometimes occ ur. 

We may conveniently lake nevt n group *»f roni,*n<e\ m all 
probability not much junior i<i these, that is to say, dating at latent 
but a little within the iKrginning of the fourteenth century, ami 
attributed oy a fienmn scholar, who is honomably vbstutgmshed (ut 
the union of philological and literary tom|H%nM% Dr. %ugen 
Kdlbiij^, to the same band. 1 cannot s.iy that I m> s« iftrr any strong 
pit^billty of thiis, hut at the siime lime I cannsi see any very 
serious argument against it ; and its admission would adil to ihc h*»t 
of English poets a figure anonymous indeed, Init more cfmshlerabir 
in quantity of work than any other before Chiiuccr, and itrtainly not 
^ri or to any except the equally shadowy jn^rsomege, ton bom, m has 
said in the last chajiter, the other quartette of 74* iiwn 
Pearly deanness^ and Patiena lias been similarly gifted* At 
l^mte the four romances themselves, King Afism^nder^ Arikm^m^ 

^ W. Webi% m 
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Meriirt^^ Richard Orur de IJon^- an<l the Setfen Sai^es,^ are each 
and all among the most interesting of their kind, among the oldest^ 
among the most considerable in scale and subject ; and^whether they 
had a common author or not, they arc equally worthy of con- 
sideration. 

'I’he history of the formation and transformation of the 
mediaeval legend history of Alexander belongs to another story than 
that of English literature. It is sufiTuicnt t<i say here that the 
Knglixh lonua^e in question folhmn generally the lines 
of the gfeat Er<geli h'om^tn d' Aii\^tndft\ but assigns 
greater pio|»i»r!jnnai‘* *jia»e .md credetue to the initial 
fable'* al Hint \eMaru bus t Ne|>tanabiis in the Kngh'-.h), the Elgyplian 
f'in banter- king \xlio lexenged himself ujnm fiulip by seilucing 
< Ilynqn.is in the gui'^e of the .‘a»d Ainimm. The ucmdcrs and cpiso.lcs 
of the l.itei part, tie* FouiUa.n <kf N’ovuh, and the rest aie, on the 
othii haiitl, <:^itiatled, but as it i> thf' pof*m extends to more llian 
M'hMy hues m i*»tosxUabi‘ <c»upletH 4»f a gmH! stamp. These eoup' 
|< t-*, xWnrh form tiic measure of ah the romances now in question, and 
up[*Iy one <>f the atguinent' for their <ommon authorship, show a 
« ouMdeiabh* adxam r :n case and giip uwr the resjwt*ni\o kinds of 
//' ew and //<#«'. Ihe vw*'.er m all lejei ts, or, if the phrase lie 
thought niMre approprMie, ha^ not arroeii .it, the haul and fast 
J m h <H fofsyiiabie, and allow ^ hims* If < j-^v 7 cqunaU nre in a 

\cry s,tusfa< to«v mannet. Another %t'ry noiRi -ible |W"culiaruy sharcil 
by Mime, tluru;, h IV'! -db of Uie gUHip js the inte r fHisitiun -- in su<h 4 
manner as Krauietl WrlK i, the jwwuu s Cihtor, in taking the 
phenomenon as implying hapter ot ' durvum - of short gmmni 

o{ dev«iquive prefatory remark^, whuli ha\e nothing whatever to do 
nab the uarratoc. as thus 

Mi ffv iww is the to 

fhr ti^n JifH'ih m th»' e.rr, 

I'he Udy IS ruddv m the cheer, 

HjkI brn^hi in the leo% 

Tfir kmghts hmUeth after deer, 
t,Hi h**! «md mo destiere, 

* Kc 4*4<»|;. le»p«4g, li tvwt atirudy t«ee« fp»r the AIiiIkiU' 

ftof iluh lijf tttrnfiwU, m4 SAr ntawy oi ilje usuname^ tn this 

still iu hf» Lnioiiv 

whWN (despite » umt of though .$ekk>m MiAppropn* 

MtS it Mlh th«f hm mtryduct^Mi m tJ»c suli^ret, Ami mxib *i» BuhnT 

kdioify. 

^ E«i W« 4 i«*, 

® In $(mu% mm fiwh by Wisher, ami the oitic* b\ Wright ftit the IVfty 

I it 4 || whli a 
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which comes, apropos of nothing whatever, between the story of 
Alexander’s coronation, as Prince Expectant and King-coadjutor, and 
his knightingv The whole poem is one of the most spirited of the 
romances, and Weber’s claim for it, that it is less burdened with 
expletives than others, is just, and even within the mark. These 
nuisances, which appear with the very rise of the style, whi( h are not 
absent even in Chaucer, and which in fifteenth-c:entur\' work like that 
of Lonelich become a mere abomination, are <ji!ite rare in it, and the 
author’s facuky of description is extremely \ ivid and ^ood. Where 
he fails, as all English and most media val poets before Chaucer do 
fail, is in character. 

Ari hour and Merlin is still longer than A //maunder, extending to 
not much fewer than 10,000 lines, not dissimilar in chaiacier 
from those just noticed, but less regularly anti abundantly provided 
with gnomic introdiu tions or ‘*fytie” headings. Ii is 
a verse rendering of uhal is called the “\ ulgate” 
Merlin^ an early hisiorv' of the coui-t of .Arthur, pre- 
ceded by an account of Merlin’s own birth, and of the adventuie of 
Uther with Igraine, which seems to have been thrown into Fren< h 
prose before the end of the twelfth t:entury, or not much later, and of 
which, besides other veise renderings, im hiding one by the above 
Lonelich, only published in part (sec Book iv.), there is a good ptose 
English version published by the Early English Text Society. The 
most interesting parts of the Arthurian sttiry are not here, and, as m* 
all the Mer/ins^ a vast amount (if spate is taken up by battles with 
the Saxons and with .Arthurs rival kings, whit h Malory’s extraordinary 
literary instinct led him to omit tir cut short. Bui, on iht‘ other hand, 
there are things in these Mt'riins whit h we miss in Malory, e.$pecially 
the earlier and comelier versitm of the enchanter’s ciuhaniment by 
his lady-love. Apart from the subject matter, the piece deserves 
commenchition, inferior indeed to that allotted to the AUsaunder^ but 
not smaM. Still, if they had the same author, he had either not yet 
learnt in the Artkour to do without expletives, or had in it s%ctimbt?d 
to a bad habit which he had earlier resisted ; aifd l^ie cat;ilogues of 
namts are rather tedious. I’hc great interest of the piece is that it 
is the first setting of the romance of Arthur (for Layamon sup|x>sed 
himself to be telling history) that we jiossess in English- the king 
of all stories of the land having at last come to his own after 
itngutstic exile for a century and a half in French. Indeed there are 
touches about the piece which might justify a conclusion that it is 
decidedly older than Uie Alisaundcr^ and may even belong to the 
thirteenth, not to the fourteenth century. 

Richard Cmtr de JJm^ the third of the group, is pretty certainly 
the best It h|s not merely the general interest of being matter irf 
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Britain,” but the more direct appeal of being the gesie of a great 
English prince, told at a time near enough to his own to liave the 
relish and savour of ]K)pular fancy and fondnessi. 

It is rather more than 7000 lines long ; and the 
metre is managed with a spirit of which we find few 
examples in Arthour ami Merlin^ and though more, yet fewer than 
here in Alisatnuicr itself. Even the finale, “common form” as it is, 
will show this — 


'rhiis ended Rychard our King, 

•< kkI give IK all good ending, 

And his soul !e>l an<l r<M), 

And our souls wlicn we come thereto ! 

Here is the real diablo au cotp^ rjf the ballad- romance style — the 
combined faculty of speaking simply and straight, and metring with 
vigour and variety. Nor is the matter of the poem inferior to the 
mannci. Sir Waller Scott has made it better known than most of 
our romances through his (flotations in the i\tif\maa notes, referring 
to the grnniy humorous episodes of the cooking of the Saracen s 
head instead of a pig's jowl, and of the king's ferocious banquet, on the 
same mateiial, to the J*aynim ambasStidnrs. A recent French 
historian who ( tied affrightedly over a certain letter of Troubridge to 
Nelson, “'I'his is the laughter of cannibals,” might be better justified 
here ; yet the humour of the thing and the spirit of it quite carry off 
the savagery. 

Here too, almost for tlie first lime (save in that very likely con- 
temporary pioem of kolK^rt of (iknuester which has been quoted), 
ap|K’ars really patriotism, the triumph in the Lion-hearths exploit 
as a king of England, whidi (call him Angevin or anything else) he 
was. d'he refrain “ Richard our King ” obviously comes from the 
heart ; the malison on his traitor brother — 

his lirofher J(»hn 

'ihat w.as accursed, flesh and lK)ne — 

is equally hearty. Never before in English do we find the rerf dare* 
devil tone, rightly associated with Romance, as here — 

lie (Richard) gan cry, arms! Oare ! 

Cmtr f/c L nm - how they fare ! 

Anon lept King Richard 
iJfKm his good steed l.yard. 

And his English and his Templeres 
Lightly lept on their destreres, 

And flings into the heathen host 
In the nmvG of Ihe Holy Ghost, 
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On few thmgs would it be pleasanter to dvxc^ll than on this of 
real Resh and blood, which is good in its overture as to the fair hend 
Cassod orient’’ (who takes the place of Eleanor as Henryks wife and 
Richard’s mother, with, no doubt, a remembrance of the Angevin hou>C‘ 
fairy Melusine), better in the “ lion s heart ” episode, but l>cst in u- 
fighting scenes. Indeed it is the first and best lighting (»o€*m in 
Middle English. Hut we must pass on, only obser\ing that here 
also the heroic couplet, and that (urioiis Knghsh fancy Ibr wunlmg 
up with it at a marking i»r turning point whi< h is soenotn table in 
Shakesj.)eare, make their appeal anv*e 

And l*y .b’ '*u that m nnd xt.ir 

Avenst I iht* i'vu- k.uti } t»> w.ii 


(unless indeed this is an cmhellishnH in ef the edUni n) Thv gn(*nr*» 
insertion oit urs now and ilu n in this ra. 

The SnYM x ss the sluetesl of the four, text luin h excevtbng 
4000 lines, an*l like all the \ersMms, juon Netse, of the 

famous Eastern collectjon or /olh^n fr«»m v\hn h n j * deriv«d, tt ss 
in f.a't a mere siias of '■hou tale Ixnmil together l»y 
one of the usual straps-- m tliis 1 use the siora s an told 
by «a v\i* ked (paen to strpport her fu atmn of hei 

stcfrson, and by his .Seven Wj'-o Ma-?eo on h.s U li.df llw general 

literary interebt of these things and da ;r ftr has cl ff«an the East |s 
great; but though in the puM, and more in the later 


Ri^matforttm^ they [>OHlmed noteworthy m I iigh*'h,* thi ti 

special attraction for us is les^^ mavmu* 1$ a. the) wrie Ihji tramla 
tions of translations of translatu*n>, h.o ng hem Iw-voml all thmbt 
decanted through Latin and 1 rem h, and }« rhaps (aetk liefore etiher 
on their way from their Eastern haunes to tlu ir English irtepht^kx 
They are, however, interesting as tlu* earhesi, among the earheM, 
instances %t our language of the short \< rvc ^tory ust !L -the/jw^/bw 
which, in a couple of generathms or so, f ’liain er tn she f biffrrfwrr 
Tales to mak<' the vefurle of one of the capital of Etm^wan 

poetT)^ Although there is no doubt some general rejamibkiKe^ of 
the kind almost unavoidable, to the other tloee, the Arry-ir Sages 
seems tome even hsshkely than Arlkmr and Merlin to Ik' the wmk 
irf the same author as A/lsaumler or as Ctmr tie fjm, for there i% 
much less spirit in the versi?, and theri* is present that indefiniie, but 
to cai^il observers wry noticeaMe, inabiliiy to distinguish lieiwreti 
jjfiiusaic and poetical tnctdenis which ttutfks off the fiorn proses writer 


may nm tie very Init mmns tn 

filwnir the English of itM< Lutin tm^t ^ 
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(in the bad sense) from the b<jm {kkju That some of the stories in 
the Snprs are dts^tisting does not so much matter ; the 

Sarac-'eti^s head episfwles of Richard are not precisely delicious. But 
ifie tw>€t of h*khitrd knew how to carry these 00^ the poet of the 
SiWn iIkI not know how to carry t»fr the others ; and the differ 

cuic% though not very easy to prove by example, is at once felt in 
the read in K 

AH the metrical rnmanres hitherto noticed are l>cyond doubt 
cither ar tuali^' of the thirteenth tcntiiry» or only a very little younger. 
Hut it is a ni.iticr of ditiVulty and guesswork to dei klc which of llic 
much larger nurtSx r that rcin.oii shouhl accoinj>;iny them, and which 
>h«nsld \h; d till we < tune to the tduenth <jr the late fourteenth 

tt }Uury, fttuo wh^h probahh ih<‘ larger mirnUrr f»f the attual manU' 

Nv np?^ ilate. ‘lhu>, as mued aixtvc, we have a notice of Sir 
\n the d ///«.?/, t»r .dxiut 1340 at latest; but our 

tt x! of it— that in th< 1 XIS. - a full centurs* later. On the 

whoh, the Im plan vmH jaohahly lx: t*i notke here ail the metrical 

lomaiK^N wfoui n;ay |H^s^ddy U* oKh r \n ihmr oiigiiuf forms, if not 

ut ttam V % {h»m th<' death «*f ( ham er, and to keep for 

tin (i»m|iany »d Ma »ry ituva* whcii, l.ke Sir /.tUifi/h/ \n (rbeslcr^s 

vijooru and the u«itk e>f IHsoy lauieht h, distinctiy liciung to the 
later tunc by a; ‘ lop if n«u m substance. 

It Is probable, but not *ritain, that all the KngliNh romances—* 
even tho'^^* whab, kkr /ra>ji/ai and among tbt>se already men- 

tioned, like /kin and iiur 0/ U'./fU'ux among tho>e to 

come, rest i{|>ou LngUsh tf iditams and tleal with English scnw'V— 
nrn dorv tly ir.tnsbff'tl from 1 1* tu h oiiginab, HSomeume>, as in the 
juM nn otioned of /,,;/<♦; /oar, wt have m» kiiowlctlge of such 
f»i*vmals, and vmtetmirs, as in the rase of Sir .dwv/i/ar, there h oppirr* 
tunity fur confuMiwd rhen^ may haw l>c'en exi eptums to the general 
nde of transkuion from Vtrih h , but there is no leo^im to think that the 
odr was mit genend. Atvd it w as prvdxkbly the estgencies of tbe transla- 
{ton — the tc nmttiatHm of the tingnwl sco'^c, leaving p,iri of a line still 
to lit fdletf u|k. an4 the hke— who h encouniged, ami to some faint 
degree excusedf tlut prac toe of stuping and p;tdding with ex|^tives 
and stm k phrasers that brought the whole cktss mio really undeserved 
disrrjmte, 

i>nly brief obsenatmnf can be made on each of these rmnaiicei, 
but exetf^t by ovenfght none shall lie ivij^setl over ; and In 6ic« of 
the iliflftcuhy^ not to say m»|Kissibihi)\ of thiting them with any 
ceitainty, lfcn*y shall l»e itieniitmed for the most pm, in the eom^Kaiiy 

* llwff C#fw immmm tho too, hui wttli the adilitkm of the Iwroiwe** 

rntm, Ukim. 'IW hbwt.itkK li kir m with an eKkihig Eieneh raniiaaiie of lha 
vlwbb ihfc, «pthe diiinvni houi ovr liwifoli 
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and order in which they appeared in the printed collections of Ritson, 
Weber, and others. 

Guy of Warwick and’/?c77> of Hampton^ which were the first 
except Sir Tristrem to enjoy the honours of separate publication,! 
owed those honours in all probability rather to their traditional fame, \ 
to their great size, and to the fact that lK)th are found in the precious \ 
Auchinleck MS. — which Boswcirs father gave to the Faculty of ^ 
Advocates, and which is not merely the largest but one of the oldest 
of existing Romance MSS. — than to their intrinsic merit cither as ^ 
poetr>’ or, except for the mere adventures, as st(>J^^ In these last 
respects — to speak with all the tenderness due to such fampus names 
— they are rather poor thing>, inferior to the majority of their com- 
panions, and owing almost all their charm to the mere common form, 
the ready-bottled herbs and essences, of the average romance of 
chivaln*. Neither has anything specially English about it except the 
names, and the adventures of b<uh are carric^d on m(»slly 
Countries other than England. /A'tv.v of Hampton^ 
the belter of the two, owing to the lively characters of 
Josiane the heroine and Ast apart the giant,- re^ls u^nm the well-vcorn 
theme of a faithless wife, a murdeted husband and father, a disin- 
herited son, and an intruding tyrant, liiere is some interest in 
Bevis’s vengeance on his father’s murderer and his own wrongdtKT, 
appropriately named Sir Murclour ; and his horse Arundel and sword 
Morglay rank well among those favemrite pro|)ertics of Romance. 
But the kindness (somewhat “coming ’ and forward, but legitimately 
imitated from the conduct of all Rayniin princesses in chansons tk 
gesti) of Josiane, her counigc, her fidelity, arc really the salvation 
of the piece. Guy of War'iokk (another and still longer talc of ' 
adventures all over the Romance world, with a huge ioda telling 
those of Rembrun or Raynburn, the hero's son) lacks this attra< tion. 

Fclicc^the heroine here, is a cold and capricious mistress 
Warw^, (the pattern doubtless of the Fedisardas and Miraguardas 
of Spanish fiction}, who is indited useful to ihCfstory by 
constantly requiring new exploits from her .suitor, it iii^true that he for- 
gets Sll about her by the way once, and only the sight of the w edding- 
ring that he is about to put on another’s finger reminds him at the 

* They were both edited for the .\bbotsford Club by Turnbull, Booh in 1838. 
«uid G«(y(a mighty quarto of black letter I in 1840. The wx-niric C. K. Slutrpe 
both with frontispecca in the Hetxsch style, one of which, that to 
is very cotntc, Guy has Ijceti re-edited, in l»oih fourteenth and fificstrntb century 
forms, wHh immense care by 1 >r. ZupiUafor the E.E.T.S., and ifnis by Dr. Kdl- 
Hng tm Che same society. 

. » Ascapan now quietly guards the gates of Southampton with hit victor and 
IggiadMor ; but he was not a good gincit to the end, and was kiUed uAer tumisf 
iniNggi 
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ftfty-ninth minute and second of the eleventh hour. And she is 
justly^ though by no means interestingly, punished when Guy after 
marriage is seized by a craze of chastity, and determines to desert 
his wife and unborn child, spending the rest of his days as a palmer 
and hermit There is plenty of fighting (for he has not abjured that 
pleasure > in the sequel, iiu hiding the famous combat with Colbrand ; 
and (hiy, at last coming home, is not recognised by Felice till at the 
point of death he sends her ring to her, and she receives his last 
breath and i\\%s after him. 'Fhc story appears to have been almost 
without cxceptior^ the most popular of all the romances in Fmgland 
from a %'C 4 y eaily time, anti its immense length and varied incidents 
give, t>f course, abundant scope ft>r successful treatment. Rut in 
none of the versions which have come down to us (Kllis would make 
an exception for the C'tilbrand pari; does it seem to have fallen into 
the hantis of a poet of any ]>ower. Tin* crowning moment of the 
meeting of Guy and Feli( e, the latter unknowing, the former con- 
''cious, is bluniiered with a completeness \\huh makes us think 
\ividly of the admiiable success of the Scottish p(K*t lienryson at the 
somewhiit similar meeting of 'Froilus and tlic lazar Cressid. 'I*he 
sheer silliness whicli dogs the fiiutsleps of Romance shows itself in 
( bty’s forgetfulness, wide h is as absurd as his conscious succumb- 
ing to new channs <(»uld have been made natural. Alnnist every 
chance throughout the long record is consistently missed, and the 
imdoubteil popularity of the thing in verse and prose, in MS. and 
print, in recitation and leading can have bt^rn due to the adventures 
alone, ‘ 

Of Ritson's collection,- the C/trofticL* docs not here concern 
us. Sir Launfa! we ]K)stpoiie, and the interesting luidy of Faguel 
(Fayel) is rather a ballad than a romance. Ywiiin and Gawain 
is a free adaptation of C’hrestien de 'Froyes’s Chci^alier 
m one of the earliest jxx'ins of the Arthuria# cycle, 
which, having l>ecn also paraphrased by Hartmann von • 

Auc, iinii die ad^ntage of appearing in English, French, and 
(iermun. The^nglish poet, though unknown (that prolific eidolon, 

# 

* ‘File point \dit*re llw yvK*! faib lea.st is fjcrhaps the short passage describing 
thf rtwulsion of filling which causes Uiiy to quit his wife, and which comes from 
the sudden thought, .-is he gazes on his fair heritage from the towers of Warwick, 
of the caniage and dev^isuiion he has wrought- 

All fi»r the sake of woman s 

And mit for die tudte of »t>ove. 

But even this is not very well done. Gny^ it should t>c said, is partly in couplet. 
fHirtly in twelvedine romance stanza. Btvii has the same (^ttion, but the 
stanzas take the shorter six-line form, 

* See note, p, 8a. • n 
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the supposed author of Arthour and Merlin^ has been credited with 
this a!so)| does not compare ill with his famous fellows. The pt>cm, 
^vhich is about 4000 lines long, in couplets, has spirit 
and merit throughout. Lybeatts Dcsconus (which strange 
appellation is only Lc Beau Decannu with its Old French 
form misspelt) is also a Gawnin |K>cm, dealing with a son of tliitit 
courteous knight. It is alxmt half the length of the last, 
stanziis of twelve six-syllabled lines. This is not a very gocnl romance 
medium, but the poem is above the average. Its story ^is a variant of 
the “Daughter of Hippocrates”; but Sir Lybeaus is not exposed tO 
the danger of refusing to kiss the worm’s moutlf, for she lakes thd 
initiative, and the transformation scene is very gracious. The 

of Tars (same stanz;i, but in fairly regular eights for 
124578 10 I I, and sixes for lines 309 12) gives a 
Christian and Faynim lighting story of a\crage interest 
in not quite 1200 lines. lint /'mare (trisyllabu, Kmufe), in the 
same stanza, but 200 lines shorlti, is <»ne of the best, '1 he \erse 
is gofxl ; the (h'seription of the thuh embroidt red in 
the fcKir corners with the stones of s'tmtidas and 
Idayne^ 7 'risircm and Teulfy /larue and Blafu/n flour ^ anil the 
Sowdone of Babylon is one <»f the best stock - pass,iges of 
mediaeval uphoKtery, and the character of Kmare i.s touched 
with a distinctness .ind a ti ndern<*ss whuh are none too toinmon in 
these poems. It is one of the class of stories in whit h fathers fall in 
love with their daughters and are re-'istt il. 'Fhai Enuirc should Ijii 
set aflfKit in a Imal by her father, blown to a frienrlly shore, m.irric d 
to the king, plotted against by her mothei -in-law, again floated forth 
with her little child, once more succoureil by goixl Samaritans, and 
finally restored to her pfo[H*r place and to the* chastemd alTei lion of 
her repentant father, is all common form, if not commonplace. W’hai 
is not commonplace* is the graceful fashicm in which the laic is told, 
and ibe^wrilcFs abstinence from the long-windedncss which is so 
frequent a fault. Sir Orfdwo is Orfdteus and Jf^urydtee 
. tr ^ happy ending, for which the ^liddle Ages had a 

possibly childish, but certainly healthy liking. It has some 500 
lines tn <a>uplets.* Florence of Home (over 2000 lines in the twelve- 
lined stanza) is the daughter of the Kmjieror. She ts 
^ unseasonably courtt^ by Sir Garcy, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, ivho was a hundred years old» and whose 
disqiialificattons are spiritedly lold in this stanza^ — 

* Tlie Auchmleek versiofi of this, which l^ing printed {«ce fim note of next 
jdiaplerh is oilied Oife^ omd Heurodis. fioth cyiiuiiii clmriiiitig deKerip^iotiS df 
which, with the fiaftiog of htiibeind and wile and other pma^ make 
dis ptoee one of the most delightful of ihc#holo 
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His flesh trembled with great eld, 

His blood cold, his body unweld, 

His lippes blue forthy ; 

He had more mister of a good fire, 

Of right brands burning shire, 

To t>cik his lioncs by, 

A soft bath, a warm bed. 

Than any mai<k*n for to wed, 

And good enrheason why — 

Kor he wns liruisetl and all to-l>ri»kcn, 
l‘‘ar Iravtdled in harness and of war wroken, 

• lie told them readily. 

• 

Florence and her f4ithcr naturally object. Sir Garcy, who is not too 
old to attacks Rome and brings it to great straits. Florence, 

to spare bloodshctl an<I misery, oiffers to sacrifice herself, but her 
father will not hear of it, and dies in a sally. Two brothers. Sir 
Miles and Sir Kmere, get the better of (karcy, and Florence marries 
Kmere ; but his brother plays the traitor during Emcre^s absence, 
carries off the faithful Florence after a false report of Emere’s death 
has proet'd useless, hangs her to a tree and beats her, like the Counts 
of Carrion in the C/i/ story. Nor is this the last of her trials, though, 
of course, all comes right. This piece is rather unequal, and the 
/icrr/ of Touhntu' ( i :!oo lines, in the same stanza) is 
rather slight. Hut the Si^uirc of Loxv Degree (a happy 
title, and one which made its fortune) comes, in about 
the same length of couplets, up to its promise. The famous distich 
with which it opcns“ - 

It was a sf|uirc of low degree 

Thai lovetl the king's daughter t^f Himg.ir^ — 

obeys, unconsciously no doubt, the maxims of authority as to the ad- 
vantage of plunging the reader straight into the subject, 
and he is never let go. The introduction of the valiant 
squire (tvho, for at^ his ** low degree/' was marshal of 
the king*s hall) 4s cunningly managed, not too soon after the 0{3;gning 
nor loo late for the refrain to ring in the car — 

And all was for that ladye — 

1'be king's daughter of Hungary 

Tlie garden, with the favourite m<di;eval catalogues of trees and 
flowers, and the refisrences to other romances, follows, and still 

The king's daughter of liungaif ! 

rings agreeably now* and then. wThe squire tells lj|s love, and the 

* H 
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lady accepts it in all honour, with stated conditions, and a warning 
against the steward — stewards are generally wicked. But cautious 
as she is, she ends with “kisses three” — one less than the pale 
knight gave La Belle Dame Sans Merci, but not made more lucky IW 
their sacred number. The steward sees them, and vows mischief) 
The king will not believe his calumny, but the steward undertakes tti 
show the lovers together, and unluckily the squire, after taking leave! 
of the king to seek adventures, returns under cover of night 

To take leave of that lady free. 

The king’s, daughter of Hungary 1 

The interview takes place, but the enemy is upon them. The squire 
cuts the steward’s throat, but is overcome by numbers and im- 
prisoned, his lady thinking him dead, because her father’s men have 
cunningly changed his clothes with the dead steward's at her d<H>r. 
Her father offers her a curious I'atalogue of delights ^ if she will leave 
off mourning ; but she will not, and after seven years the relenting 
king sends the squire to make him a name in Lombardy and gives 
him his daughter at his return. A fairy tale without fairies, but a 
pleasant one and well told. 

The chief constituents of the next collection (Weber’s, in i8io), 
Alisaundtr^ Ca*ur de IJoHy and the Sn^cn Saj^ts, have been already 
noticed ; but it contains others which must not l>e passed over, and 
one at least which is of great merit. The makeweights of the great 
Alexander poem in the first volume are Sir Cieges^ a short jiiece in 
not quite fifty twelve-lined stanzas — respectable, but of no 

great note on the favourite mediaval motive of the knight 

who sp>cnds his all, not in riotous living, but in generous 
housekeeping, and recovers it This in the present case is partly by 
divine mercy (which gives him cherries at Christmas}, and partly by 
his shrewd IHt and stout heart, avenging him on the court 
official%*who strive to hinder or blackmail his present of these 
cherries to the king. The other is a translation |>f the Ixii k Frame 
of Marie dc France, rather a fabliau than a romanfE^. The second 
votufte, w^hich contains Richard Ctrur de IJan^ contains also two 
romances of great excellence, ipomydon and Amis and Amilmn. 

The former is one of the l>est stories, and not the worst 
whole class. It is in some 2400 lines of 
couplets, and bears a remarkable analogy^ to the at present untraced 
« Sir Beaumains ” episode of Maloo’. The hero is the heir of Apulia 

t TMs list of all the things the Middle Ages loved best-^finery and mude, 
wtaei and foods, sports and pastimes, castles and yachts, with crews iingiiig 
li^f^ and mtnbekms «*gcntyle {ic 4 tes with ginger green/’ and **blaiiket« m 
soo lines, • 
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(«Pouille’’ or “ Poile,” as it meets us in French and English 
romance), the pupil of Sir Tholomew, one of the good old knights so 
common, and the suitor of the heiress of Calabriaf He deter- 
mines to rest only on his own merits, visits her court incognito, 
makes himself conspicuous and attractive by the usual mediaeval 
virtue of lavish giving and skill in the hunting art, and then retires to 
let his charms work. After a time he goes to the (then) adjacent 
court of Saxony, obtains the post of honorary and honourable lover 
to the queen, ^nd from this point of vantage enters for the tourna- 
ment which is to decide the spousals of the Calabrian princess. 
He puts op daily fresh disguises of white, red, and black armour, with 
all things to suit ; overcomes, of course, but, iif true romance fashion, 
is not satisfied with so easy a victory. Difficulties with foes or un- 
known fricnils, .Sir Camys and Sir Campanys, have to follow before 
ail is as it should l>e. 

As for Am/s attti A mtloun^ no Middle Age stor>^ is the superior 
of this for pathos and beauty ; but it is only an adaptation of a much 
older French chaftson dc gcstt\ and so interests us less here than 
those romances which are either English by origin, or 
have no known French original, or are adapted with 
some sj)ccial difference. The third volume, which con- 
tains the Sct»en contains also Oc tovian imperator (a story of 

some liveliness, hut a very bad poent, in 3 1 7 six-lined stanzas, syllabled 
888484 and rhymed a*uihtth\ Sir AmadaSy and The Hunting of 
(he Hare, This last, like the Tournament of Tottenham and some 
others, is a burlesque of some, but no extraordinary*, merit. Sir 
Amadas^ w*hich has nothing to do with Ameuias and Idoyne^ but is 
found, as we shall see, in another version, has rather less than 800 
lines in the twelve-lined stanza. It is a sort of variant of Sir Ckges^ 
but the knight recovers his fortunes not by shrewdness 
but by his charity to a dead corpse which he finds in ^ ^ ‘ 

ghastly conditions, it having been kept from burial by n brutal 
creditor.. The general poetical merit of Sir Afnadas is not great, 
but the situation is good, and there is one couplet w'hich only wanted 
a little trimming to make it a sublime one. The knight, having^seen 
the festering debtor, is at a feast of much splendour — 

{But] 

Sir Ainaclas made little cheer, 

For the dead corse that lay on bier 

Full mickle his thought was than [then]. 

The first three of the Utterson Romances — Sir Triammr^ Sir 
kefshraSf Sir Degofi — are taken from early printed ' copies and arc 
in very lamentable state— the t\ittlve4ined stansas o^ Sir Trirntmir^ 
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for instanccj appeari%^ by the grace of the copyist or the printer in 
irregtiiar batches of threes, varying from six lines to eighteen. Aiul 
*he curse of prose, which, with such rare exceptions,, 
weighed in the nflecnih century, is heavy on il. Huf 
*the stor)% which is one of the class of queens wronged by stewards^ 
is touching.* Still better in this respect, though even worse in\ 
others, is the beautiful legend of :sVr Iscfidvii^ or /stnnhms^ who ini 
his domestic happiness and woildly piule forgot (lod, and was 
punished by the successive loss of f.x>ssessions, chikl|<‘n, an<l wife, , 
to have them restored after he was puri!ie<l by much suffering and 
galLant daring in deed. Sir I »suj)po.scd to he LVg.ot , hut 
unfortunately responstble for ‘'Diggory , is a slu>rt romaiue in 
about looo lines of couplets celebrating the prowc.^s of a ‘Move- 
child,” Sir Gowg/th’f\ whub Ulter>on \\ai> tlie lust to print, is a very 
interesting and spirited \ahant of the story of “ Kobe it the Uc\iV’ 
in between fifty and ^iMy twelve-lined sian/a^. 

Hartshorne's bcnik, ctuitaining inu< h interesting matter, and 
possessed of all the attraetjons of the IkMcenng Pres^, has always 
been a trial to students funn its ^.onfused airangement, Us {uesent- 
incnt of shreds and patches and us i artless editing. But u ga\e 
from different Cambridge .MSS. AVes -d//o/i7o«r, a s[>jiueil story of 
the ordeal by tire, dating frtim the fourteenth century, 

**^ twehe hrscd sun/a ; luiutmi tnui thr 

Shepherd^ one of the innumerable variants of the 
favourite of a king guesting incognuo with his sub)ec{>; an 

extract from Floricc and Siitntdu\fh ur, neatly the most popular t^f alt 
medixval stories ; one from Uiliiam and (he IfrrruWf^ which taring 
alliterative is reserved for the next chapter ; and a great num!>er of 
siimii burlesques or JaMiatfx, the I'ournamenf 0 / the Bay 

and the Busin^ the Cflkttudds^ Ihim e, etc. 

The ThomtonwRonuinces- give the English version, not a very 
valuabioior extensive one, of the gre<it story of ,S>r Percei^ak 
twelve-lined stanzas); another version in Ixtter condition of (Hr hwm- 
bras; Sir Egiamour twelves;, the nearest I 0 S^r Tkafms of all 
the iliimances in faults, and ebiedy salvandum l>ecause it contains the 
name ** Cbristabel ” ; and Sir IkgravmU in the siame statua^ but 

* Mr. HalJiwdt printed a MK version for the Percy Society, ami iIurtv m aoeilier 
in the Percy Folio. Ihe nhtoni of thb last intern to think than I d«i of the 
exeentton of ibi* lak of Kine Arabia* and (Tuem Jtfargviret a«td dx w«ke«t ftwattl 
Mami^ ; but I quite agree with Uxfir praise of m spirit am) 

* So called from ihrir rmaserRier, a Yorkshireirtiin, wlio a little More the 

of the Mcxmtii temory incltaied them |wiih mocli of the moii mHewofdiy 
of or ju^baR-d to HamjiMlc, and other ihingM in «mr %4 the rmnimn 
tpmermm MS. hooks m tehtonal^ In Middle H hcMpi 

to iJociphi Cailiod||pL • 
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*in altogether rougher, older, and less niawkish composition. The 
comiKinion Camden Six icty volume by Mr. Robson, which is chiefly 
noteworthy for the alliterative Amiyrs of Arthur (sel 
next chap,), also contains a different vcr>ion of Sir 
AmadiU^ and a non-ailitcraied Arthurian romance in 
sixty stanr,as of a rather peculiar metre, sixteen-lined, each quatrain 
consisting of a monorhymed octosyllabic trij)let and a six. 

Listly, we may mention a group of Romance which in subject has 
least interesi gf all, while of its most attractive members the alliter- 
ative story Kat^f Coilycttr Wongs to the next chapter, and Lord 
Herners’s lluou oflWd^tua (prose) to the next Rook l)ut one. These 
are the English Charlemagne Romances, of which some at least, if 
!\oi most, in their earlier form must date from our present 
|ien<Hl. 1 licse are Sir fu rufnhras, a long version of the 
Frtuuh Fierdrat in some 9000 lines of the sixdincd 
slaiva ; the 0/ lHthyhfu\ another version of the same in an 

rally kind of tin* ballad (juatrain of eighth and sixes--early and long 
(3000 ami mid verses) fc»r this form ; the tf Mihn and Rohnd 
am! fV//c4 ea<h in the tvieKe llned stan/a and each alxmt 1600 lines 
long : a hagmcuit of an luighsh Sopii;; of Roland. All these, with 
r^ixion's prose { hartfi thr ilfrat ami Four Son$ of AyfPton^ ivhich 
will fall like //ifopi to l>c noticed hereafter, have l>een printed for the 
Early English 'fexl Sm letv, None t»f the romances just named is 
the nr>t merit m intcicst. Indml, the Cartovingian epic, when 
.stnpjHHl of the intense idiosyncrasy o( the diMMm form, hardly 
toicralcs any other pru^c 
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Gawatn and the Green Knight — The A'vntyrs of Arthur--^ Wiltiam t\t Pakrne 
— Joseph af Art mat he a — I'he 'I'hornlon Mvite ajrthure — Thtt ikitrkctwn 
of Troy — The Putyl oj Su^an. 

The interesting phenomenon of the revival of ailiicration, the facts 
and causes of which in the early fourteenth century have been more 
than once referred to» naturally had its chief exercising ground in the 
field of Romance. The most remarkable of all English alliterative 
poems later than Anglo-Saxon times, the Vhhn iOfhrrntftK inters 
the Phwnan^ falls for treatment in the next Book, and a giKnl many 
others date only from the fifteenth century. But not a little interest- 
ing work belongs to the lime of tha> chapter. 

The most intrinsically interesting examples of Alliterative Romance * 

' The greitcr pan of du- menuunvd m clupu r will l>c found »ii the 
foUowing collections, ikinjc \^hich melwk much r»s»\ One or pteew %vhtch 
occur by themselves will, as Ixrforc. lie notf'd later — 

ia) Pinkerton (J.). Srotitth Poem}, Edinburgh, which gtvci» a vmion. 
with altered litle, of xhe Aten/yrs of Arthur, 

{h) Laing (D. ). Anciemi and Popular Pt^try of SeotUnd. Edinburgh iSait. 
amt thrice reprinud j^nce, including the /Uityi of Su.an and the Awnfrrs. 

(e) Madden (Sir Frtdcrkk^, Sir Gau^yne IBimnatyoe Club, iSjtv). giving 
GawaynPand the Green Knight, the .iurntyri, etc. 

(d) Rotrson (J,). Three Metrteai Kimanus (Camden ScKa-ty, 184*). con* 
tainmg a third text of the Awntyn, t 

Amours (F, ).). SeotHsh AUiteratite Poemi (5«rotlbhTcx! iSociety, 1897), 
containing the Pistyl of Susan and the oiwntyrs. 

Much of the introductory matter of these books is ooaipied with a discussion 
of the authorship of these poems, into which it is impossible hfcre to enter fully, 
bttt of which so much bat been made tlxat a slight notice of H, with the presefit 
writer's own conclusions, may justly be expected. Wyntoun. the ronse chroidder 
\yAde Book iv, j, dealing with a dts}^ted imim in Arthurian matten , cum a certain 
** Hitchowne/' dcacritog him as of the Awlc Ryok/* and saying that 

H« made the gmt eeita «C Arthtixw, 

And th« Awwtyrs ui Oawanct 
Tlw l%tylatio«ffiiwet 

bm m »te qNKuliitive ocwancaKiton ®ff « Ommt tiuenBiiHMe dooMs. 
'UfOwom* (HutclMSOT. Hacbon, th« utdb F^oteb acmMtiwwikitmmtw ol Hacb 
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are beyond doubt Gawain a»td the Green Knight ^ and William of 
Palerne or William and the Werewolf, The former may, like 
the latter, have had a F rench original, but none such k 
known, and it stands at the head of an interesting group the Green 
of (lawain Romances, which it is not fantastic to asso- 
ciate w*ith Cuml>rian rather than W'eLh or Armorican traditions, but 
which arc certainly C eltic in character. ’ Of Gawatn I have already 
ol)stTved that the identity of its author with him of the interesting 
Pearl group not, according to my notions of literary evidence, 
proven ; but it is^iot impossible. The poem consists of rather more 
than 250^ lines, in a curious irregular sort of stanxa, consisting of 
an uncertain number (from sixteen to twenty), mostly unrhymed, 
unmetred, but somewhat dac tylically rhythmed ** four^accent ” lines 
regularly alliterated, terminating with what Ciuest has made it usual 
to term a lK>b ami wheel,’’ that is to say, a single-foot iambic and 
and an eight- or six-syllabled tjuatrain - the tive-rhyincd adaba. This 
scheme, whiih, wiili variations, is not uncommon, seems to show 
that some revivers of alliteration thcm>elves felt that it could not be 
de[)ended uj>on entirely alone — that it must be backed by the charms 
of metre and rhyme. 

Even in thi-% p<H*m. the best of its kind, the fatal danger of allitera- 
tion -that the selection, or at worst invention, of the “ rhyme-words ’’ 
is tf»o often solely determineil by their sound, not their sense — makes 
isseif fwinfully felt. Ihil tlie authors jxiwer is very much greater 
than that of most of liis competitors in metre or in alliteration, and 
the story is one of singular interest and force. It opens with a few" 
touches suggesting the very old and jxipular piece (also a Gawain 

or H agues Hcis Ijkvh rm to<l mto a great poet of the thirteenth centur)*, the earlU'St 
Utr the earliest next to 1 homus the khynwrl of known Scottish poets, and has 

emiow»»ft with alt, or nion‘. or fewer of such early alJiierwiive poems as are 
known ti> lie or may fKusstbly lie of his time, the appanage tndttdimg 

itnj the Grer» A the ihr«*e aUiirmuvc religious p«x'«sfHoliced at 
the end of dtap. the Ptayi, the .-fsew/rrs, an alhleralivc 
also t'oniaiiVMi in the 'Uhornton MS, , and what not. In argument for and against 
this I la? stores of cliiden. idlusum, diction, and the like have lioen huirally ransacked, 
wjih tiw mmi contmdictory results ‘ITvom’ micrestt'd in the matter Any lie 
rrferrerl to the rntroduethms tn liucstion. We may hw safely say three things--* 
f *1 Nothing i# known of *’ Hudiowne " save fmm W'ymoun, and Wymoun docs 
not say wlmhet he was Freiidwiian, Englishman, or Scot, nor in what language 
he wrote ; fa) It 1% not im|iossib)e that he may have written some of the poems 
ni quesikm, eapeetally the esiunt PGtjitl ^ Sws*m, which hi at h&m as 

old m 13^0 ; (3I 'Inhere is no evidence that he wrote this or any other. 

' Re-edilcd nfler Madden by Profeaaior Skmi for the EE TS. 

^ Uawaln, tinhke t^mcdoi, ap|»ears in the curlicit handling of the stoiy ; and 
\^>lih authorities alwap iinve to put him above his rivat, This is most 
ctirioiisly illuifraied in the hue Welsh version of the Oraal story* Y Seimi Crmi 
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one) of the Chefifalier au Lyon or Ywain^ but soon all resemblance 
ceases. Gawain (who in all this group, as in the earlier romances 
generally, is not represented as the light o* love which the French 
and Germans made him) undertakes, when others quail, the adventure 
of a perilous “Green Knight*^ who enters Arthur’s hall unbidden 
and challenges any one to give him a buffet and bide one in turn. 
The king's nephew fetches a swashing blow with his battle-axe and 
beheads the knight clean, but the trunk picks the head up, mounts 
the grreen steed with it in hand, and departs, after tj|e lips of the 
severed head have given Gawain his venue at the^Grcen Chapel on 
New Year’s Day twelvemonth. When the appointment t^aws near 
Gawain arms himself splendidly and rides alone through England to 
North Wales in quest of his doom. He is royally guested at a castle 
where the knight welcomes him warmly, and the lady even more so, 
and where he is told that the Green Chapel close at hand. His 
host proposes a bargain — that they shall exchange whatever they 
gain in hunting or otherwise — and (iawain grants it. The host hunts 
with great success, but Gawain slays at home. He is tempted by 
the chatelaine, but resists so far as only to take a kiss. He keeps his 
w'ord on receiving the host’s game by giving him a kiss, though he 
will not (as indeed he need not) tell him where he got it. .*V second 
day witnesses the same events ; but on the third the lady, who now 
very nearly overcomes the knight’s steadfastness, forces on him her 
girdle, which has the virtue of making the wearer invulnerable. This 
temptation is too much for him when he thinks of his perilous 
adventure, and he takes it (with “ kisses three ’*) under promise of 
secrecy. Accordingly when swapping-time * comes be gives his host 
the kisses, but says nothing about the girdle. The reader anticipates 
the result. The host is the Green Knight, though not even at the 
last, when in his fantastic garb he meets (»awain and deals the 
deadly blow, does He reveal this. Gawain flinches (“ shunts ”) at the 
first stroiK, but manfully bides another, which only gives him a flesh 
wound. He draws his sword, prepared to fight it out as the wager 
is accomplished, but the knight leans calmly on ^is^xe and reveals 
the He and his wife agreed to tempt Gawain, who came out 

scatheless except in his acceptance, through caution, if not exactly 
cowardice, of the girdlc-lace, and his failure to give it up according to 
compact. Therefore he saved his life, but lost his blood. The 
knight, Bernlac dc Hautdesert (who is one of Morgane la Payees), 
fmrgtves him, gives him the lace, and all ends happily. The high 
and yet not mawkish morality of the piece is well matched by the 
and the romance is certainly one of our very best. 


Thgj i$ no dang— -the wee# “ mmp " m in the text 
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The still more curious, though as literature inferior, Anturs or 
Anmtyrs (adventures) of Arthur at the Tame Watheling (Tarn 
Wadiing in Cumberland), but for its strong and regular 
alliteration, might have been put in the last chapter. 

For here the unrhymed tirades of the Green Knight 
become regular nine- lined stanzas, rhymed (rather imperfectly, it 
is true) abbainibc. There is no “ bob,’^ but the “ wheel consists 
of a triplet and singleton rhymed ddde. The story opens in a strange 
and promisiijg manner with the apparition to (iawain and the 
Queen of a specially loathly spirit, the ghost of Guinevere’s mother, to 
give her^good advice, and this is told with some power; but the 
romance then declines into an ordinary fight between Gawain and 
Sir tialleron of (ialway. We have three texts of it in the Douce, 
Thornton, and Ireland-Hlackbunte MSS. respectively; and all three 
have been printed in the collections referred to in the note at the 
beginning <jf this < ha])ter. I hc language is in nt) c ase Scots — 
indeed, as we shall .see later, it could not be ; but it is in all Northern, 
like that of alniO'^t the whole of the poems of this gremp, and in at 
least one form, that of the Ireland-Ulackburne version, it is distinctly 
uncomely, not to say barbarous, though this rather suits the grisli- 
ness of the ghost. 

Hy/tiam and the Uyrewoif or IViiliam of Pakrtie} less 
original, so fir as we know, than the Green K nighty hut pretty freely 
adapted from its extant French model, is in plain and imaduUerated 
** four-accent ** verses, directly comparable with Tiers 
Timvman^ of the oUlest version of which it may be ten 
or fifteen years the elder, 'five story of a missing heir 
f«)stere<l by a werewolf, wdio is hitnself the victim of machinations, 
is interesting, and the execution sometimes capital. Indeed, it is 
sufierior to the Green Knight itself in one |X>int, the rejection of 
unctnith or manufactured words for the mere sake^f alliteration. 

1 wo im|K)tlant .Arthurian poems, one certainly and Ibe other 
very probably dating from this fieriod, Ijelong to the plain unrhymed 
and unstampec^ variety of alliterative verse. One of these is on 
Joseph of Arimafhea^^ and the other is the long ♦ 
alliterative Morte d\irthure of the Thornton MS., which 
has had its claims put in as the “great geste^^ of 
Huchowne, The date of this MS. is, as has been said, much later 
than our present period ; but in view of its other contents this is no 
argument "Yht Joseph is contained in the Vernon MS., and there- 
fore certainly ours here. 

It is of no great length— about 700 lines — ^and docs not seem, 


> Ed. Slieai, E.E.T.a 
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though it is incomplete, to have been ever much longer ; it is only a 
paraphrase of the constantly reworked legend of its subject, and it 
has no special literary characteristics. Yet it has interest for us, like 
so much else, because it shows the set of the tide — not in this case 
the main set but an important overfall ” — in the alliterative direction, 
and the way in which the great “ matters of mediaeval interest were 
being at the moment handled in England. 

The alliterative Morte iVArthure ^ is a much bigger thing, ex- 
tending to over 4000 lines, and possessed of disti^icter literary 
character. It belongs in point of matter to what may be generally 
TheTiiornion ‘‘Brut” rather than the romance tvpe of the 

Arthurian story, and busies itself, like the older versions 
dArtkure. story generally, with the king^s wars against 

the Romans chiefly, ignoring the more romantic, and even the more 
mystical, parts of the legend almost or altogether. Hut it is a 
vigorous piece, employing its somewhat rugged and ( lumsy implement 
of verse with a sort of sword- or rather axe-play which is refreshing 
and effective, and calling to its aid a vocabulary well suite<l to the 
subject and style, and sufficiently individual. Few will wish for a 
complete literature of such jxiems ; but wc could endure several 
more as good as this Morte (VArthim\ 

Among its actual companions it seems to have had pieces tlealing 
with both the great classical subjects of niediieval romance, Alexander 
and Troy ; but the alliterative poems on the first subject whicli can 
be probably referred t<i this period are but fragmentary. 
Dcsiruiti^m It is Otherwise with the great Destruction of Troy\* which 
c/iroy. possess in plainly alliterated verse, and vvhi< h is not 

impossibly older than 1 400. This is a huge poem of over 1 4,000 
lines, translated with a certain amount of freedom from the j)opular 
compilation on the subject by Guido Colonna, wrillen in a Northern 
or North Midland«dialcct, and containing no son of identification of 
author a» time of composition, though attempts have been made to 
father it on the usual Huchowne. It is less rugged than the Morte 
dArthure^ and a good deal less picturesque, thoiffeh gppearances are 
unfai^y against the poet when he says in his penultimate line ** Now 
the proses is put plainly to end,” for he only means ** prtKcss.” On 
the wffiole, it is by no means unreadable, long as it is, and every now 
and then, in some of the interminable fighting, in some stonn passages, 
in the account of the death of Ulysses at the hands of Teiegonus, 
and in the Troilus and Briseida^ episodes, the writer contrit'es to 

' Ed. Perry. E.E.T.S. 

^ K.E.TS., ed. Panton and Donaldson. 

* The retention of this form of the name is pediat>s an atgitmeni for an 
dale For hjr $400 the authority oi Chaueer would ittoH probahh^ have 
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acquit himself very fairly. But it does not compare well with 
its chief rival in the same “matter” on the metrical side, King 
AUsaunder. • 

And so we come to the Pistyl of Susan, one of the smallest in 
bulk, but, for reasons already given and others, one of the most remark- 
able. It is a versification of the pleasant piece of poetical justice 
which, as “ not found in the Hebrew ” of the Book of 
Daniel, was turned out from the Canon into the Apo- 
crypha of the English Bible, but is still to be found 
there, and was, ijntil recent tamperings with the Lectionary, regularly 
rciid as J*“irst Lesson at Even-song in the Church of England on 
22nd November. The earliest version (there are four others dating 
from the fifteenth century) is found in the great Vernon MS. of 
the Bodleian Llbrarx', one of the hugest of its kind, containing some 
800 very large pages filled with religious compositions, and put by 
experts at not later than 1 380. 

Susan contains exactly 366 verses (a number perhaps not fortu- 
itous) arranged in one of the varieties (the eight-line with bob and 
wheel) of the peculiar alliterated and rhymed stanzas already described. 
The alliteration is heavy -four alliterated words being often, and 1 
think five sometimes, crowded into a not very long line. But it is 
ver>' well managed, and the poem is distinctly above the average not 
merely of its class, but of metliteval verse generally. The author 
follows the Vulgate narrative closely as a framework, but amplifies 
and embroiders in the usual fashion, and occasionally breaks in with 
a completely original addition. The two chief of these (of unequal 
value) are one of the slock mediieval gardens, with apples and 
pomegranates, parrots and goldfinches as serenely mingled as in 
the Swiss Family Robinson^ and a most beautiful stanza describing 
the parting of Susanna and her husband Joachim : — 

“ She fell down fiat on the fioor, her fere wheif she found, 

CarjHjd [.spoke] to him kindly, as she full well couihe (c<iuld) : 

‘*lwis I thee wrathe<i never at my witand (witting), 

Neilhgr in*word ncr in work, in eld nor in youth.” 

She cowered up on her knees and kisMid his hand — 

** Foi I am damned, I not tlare disparage thy mouth.” 

Was never more sorrowful segge (man) by sea nor by sand, 

Ne never a sorrier sight by north nc by south. 

Then there 

They took the fetters off her feet, 

And ever he kissed that sweet. 

“ In other worlds shall wc meet,” 

Said he no niair. 

whelmed ** Briseis ” and ** Briseida ” once for all in ** Cresskl.** Yet some think 
that Cttaiicer*s TVni/ai is referred to,^ « 
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Huchowne or no Huchowne, the man who wrote that was a poet 
in form and in faa Nor does his dealing “ disparage ” the mouth of 
Daniel when 'that youthful prophet comes to judgment and ad- 
dresses the ciders (indeed they richly deserved it) in language of 
extreme directness. 
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Thk incorrect new, or at least the insuffir ienr y, of that view of literature 
and literary miuism which dcspisys the historic estitnaic, and bids 
us IcKik only to “ the Ik'sI and principal thing's,*' is perhaps ttowhere 
illustrated in a more t oinpicte and damaging fashion than' by the 
jwriiKl of whi'h i hare endeavoured to j^ivc some account in the 
iurcijoing l$<K)k. With exccfitions, rare in number and almost 
infinitesimal in proportional hulk, it (ontaiiis nothing that can, by the 
widest imliisHm and tlic kindliest judgment that retains critical 
c»m|>etcnce, In- dcstnlxd as ‘'Ixwr’ or •* print ip;d ” in relation to 
literature at large. Whether even tbe^e e.\< epnons- a lyric or two of 
the ealibre of Alin'ri, a passage here aiwi there in laiyamon and the 
Komames, the flashes of intensity in the author of i'Uanms, the 
melancholy musi« of 7'/it' I'furi and some of the 1 lampolian poems, the 
simple and jiatheiic p.iiiing of Susanna and Itwi him quoted just now— 
whether even tliey rear h the fringe of the l)est things may be questioned 
without excessive severity. Tuder a still lower and more accommo- 
dating standard this Early Middle English literature demands, in 
Older to enj^iy much of it as literature, a kiml of pre-established 
haniwny of taste in the reader, not a little ac<(uainlancc with other 
letters, and a certain though not a very great fntoutu of patience 
ami preparation in the mere nidintcnts. Every now »d then, 
especially in the idlitcraiive poems, the sttangc combination of 
eiabomte pain| insufftcient accomplishment or taste wili posi- 
tively diiiptst ; in almost every case an impatient temper musl^now 
how to avoid, or a patient one how to endure, vast overdoses of ill- 
baked bread to a modicum of sack, vast stretches cd literary desert 
to a few not idways quite pamdisaical oases, 

^ yet there b no pmtkm id English literature the study of 
trhich can he uMiy pretefuiitted with greater danger, none the smdy 
of which is npaid by greater increase of understanthaf, and ettn of 
t^rymeut, in ngtud to the rest. It it destrabie, no ^bt, that the 
Mwkmt— ewa diet the wader, who, thrn^ he may not call 
himsdf a stiidea^ wfehes to rend inteiiigtmt^ sl|>uid irntdAi^^ 
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Saxon literature; but it can hardly be said to be neressarj* In 
certain points, and those of the most importance, some actjuainiaiu c 
with Middle English literature before Chaucer may be said to Ih' an 
absolute necessity. Fortunately we now only preach to the converted 
when we insist on the necessity of understanding C haucer m ordes 
to understand what follows him; before long, let ijv ho|ie. it iw? 
equally unnecessary to dwell much on the hojieless^ne^^ t»f umlerstaml 
ing Chaucer unless we have some understanding uhat be followed 

Let us see, then, what the three hundred yt ais uhif l^pasM’d c 
the date of our last summar>\in the tirsi of iheve intc!<Juptcs\,had done 
for English literature, what they had put rc.id) a*' actomph^hed fa. 
for acceptance or rejection in the way of matnialv and jn the 
tools for any one who felt the vo^aiton of n rstsng aU»ut, to .» hnk ahcf, 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

In the first place, though ihi'» concerns its, least, anil h moreover 


a now generally accepted fart, they had provMicil a language iaH - h. 
disguised a little by the octasional r#icnt:o:v of obsolete font*, of 
letters, by unsettled and lapiicious and !)> 

variations, possessing still a fon^lde^able Uiiinf^er of ^»ujdv, 

and lacking as yet some of the tenns of art ^nd thought tlir 

translators, and especially the pro^e wr.tef-», of the fifteenth i rn?u«> 
were to add, n-as to all intent v and purj>o^f. Knghdi m * >;d 
English, not Middle English, but English, with ssdl a i h?p or 
of shell in the shape of an infieejum ord . li.df dio arded d. Wt 
about to cast even these otT 'Fhe n«»tuin of chauftr as has mg 
flooded the language with Fremh word, tu nmuad iMim txOfi to the 
sound Saxon vocabulary of hn < oniemjwuary Langlan»l d*e4 tanh 
and perhaps simulates life even yet ; Inii lu obsurm^v m mnmnr 
merely Partridgean, 


If less general adhesion be given to the pmj*oinfion iHat Engtkh 
metre w^also, inlhe rough .u Icui-t. fuSiy rrMicl. th«!, I »»}«?,», w 
chtefljr dfc to the much mferior attention »hHh ha, faeen g,wn to 

v« A u ‘"'f h*! mill 

S^ftr, Shakespeare, and Milton (to whom « 

Sir » “ “* T"“ 

ana cooo$es-~t0 use them. It »s tnie that at the aetoal tune m tri^h 
fenl aome way, anti if Ltnitiami 

to the wort whk* mo,, be. «« 
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ift the deadly foe of phraiMir itJielf, and consequently of style, and could 
not have tnumplted t »n the other hand, English metncal writers 
theinselvcH had to unlearn something and to learn mucR. They had 
to gel nd €4 the final e, a lt%e thing onrt% but now somewhat like a half- 
tlead hut not seveml honrh on a tree. rhey had to get rid of the 
sufwrvutinn of the central pause, am! of strut syllabic number, 
lUnrh they derived, though th«y fought against l>t>th, frt»m their 
French intHleU, and in the first ease from the grasp of the dead 
hand" of Anglo Sa^on itself. Ih« 150 years at least of steady 
prarter, of ccuHi^nt pressure of metri* al fonn, on the yielding hut 
by m%tns inereU’ passn'e hr*dy of older rhythm, luid got the 
IwjMMjial ittrs of the laoiruage mto real had made not a 

merelv inrf h*m «al psm tion, bus a true graft. fhe ortovyUahle and 

ilecasUUNe, nuh the Mariam e m each, were already 

estahhslmh a crowd of balla*l and tomam'.e combinations of eights 
and ssses was xn rsistm* e, the rhsmrd. kM>sr-pisc*tc<l tine of the J/em/ 
ihi^ ami rd tdotHestrr, ssjth the unrhytnrd doutiie suit 

f 4 t!np ath'tei^ioov, were reads U-twren them to put^wlme a family of 
tm'trrt of gsr.itr-r t onq*asN than the <!e« asylLFfde the Alexandnnc, 
the iambic or u^'>* lu"* fourteener, the feirameirt anapaestic, h is true 
that the actual pfisifui t^on nf the-Mr m any satisfactory form was 
p*vit|wniei| for a rtiitnrs and more ; I'Htt that is merely one of the 
constant iucr, dents of hteraty history, and we shall |>erlups be able to 
^■'-*e ^w*5nc eiplanafion of 2» when we come 10 sum up the lifteenth 
ensure irwrif 

of adsan^e m tlw of kinds ami subjects we hasT to 

'vprak wrth n¥*fe resr-nrs and a!|oaian*es.. In some i'a.*es there b 
«''ven a fallmg l»a«»k ; thus I'«aily Mrddir English is entiiely dmhute 
*4 tW wwiml and valuable* d not ea-treineSy ai^voin|dbhed, original 
hrssoric pfitse ihat we' hod in Angkwbaami. Inde^ m the whole 
donum t4 imwe there n at Imt a suttonan* iiusrAt most and more 
«i*tmnonly 41 4m^mt dechne. Nor n thiis itt the Iriiust siiRfmsiiiit* 
i"rm« i.% Uf nwwre ^n %T?>e, n nutter of practice and copying j end 
by thiifiefiitfi ciiill|y'^^dhe best age of Angk>Sa:iion proie--*^4liait 
Imt tiiMt |d<ntifid m bulk and eKtenttve ni^me^ 

if ^ htik fiNtrkied m km4^ Tlie disotgaiiisi^lkm which iiecewii^ 
attended Ihe iwmdlhiiir td the iangw^^e mnde thk piwctke ^ M 
ksiH mmm immt rn^km end o^sii^te* while there were tm mmleli 
for the new, t«cT|« Ijuin, tf«i.imiich m none «rf the fiuodern 

^'ermetdett ^mmpi IfetatHlic) imy proee worth iqwehJ^.nf le 
eke If. We nhnll Indeed net iltnt m fmVff ffunaA l^liih 
^ppmi^ dd % tong iMppnmtktsihtp in ifwoshil^ Lidiii and Vwmh 
M leipiiM ibhk wmm^ M«iinwhiit» mdk pmm m Hem m^k ^eaa 
tmm mm leljyidlak. 
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This meant in its turn that all new kinds and subjects, whether 
suitable or not, had to be treated in verse, and they were so treated. 
It has been often enough pointed out that, to compensate for its 
drawbacks, verse had at least one merit, that in a non-reading it 
was better suited for reading or reciting aloud to others. .\t any 
rate, its predominance is an undisputed hu*t, and one on whidi it is 
not necessar)’ to dwell. Homilies and paraphrases of the Bible, 
narrative historical and narrative rudimentary science, 

political satire, anything and everything found a vchi<;le in verse of 
kinds nearly as various as the subjects, but vvith the skipping 
octosyllable or the swinging, if not yet very smoothly .^swinging, 
fourteenef for preference. Much tins verse (and that not merely 
in the Romance section) is pleasant and piotifabie to read even now. 
lUU comparatively little of it can ]>e ^aid to be liilly accomphdu'd as 
literature, and almost the whole of it pervaded by a c harac lenstic' 
not new (for it confronts us almost ecjually in Anglo-Savon) : not in 
the least surprising, for jt was practically inevitable ; but necessarily 
affecting the nUere-t and merit ot the whole m an unfav ouralde 
way. 

This cliaractciistic comes from the fa<i that the gieat majority of 
the liltratuic of the period is ceilam’y, and that *ill hut an innniicsimal 
part of it IS probably, not original literature .it ail but translation. It 
is true that translation was not then -o emireh unoriginal a thing as 
it is — as it prides and boasts itself upon being- -now. I'nkmd 
critics have sugge^K-d that at lea^t one reason why the media val 
translator allowed himself sue h liberties was that he had not the 
scholarship to be faithful ; kind ones may prefer to sec in it at tost s<nne- 
thing of native literary aspiration, and the desire not merely to tread 
in the exact footsteps of another. But what i^ (crtam is that in 
English and at this time really original willing --w ruing “out of a 
man’s own herid” *-is so rare as to be, in important instances, almost 
unknown,. When a man did not, as the enoimous majority of the 
romance* writers and not a fewoihers c cnainlydid, inertly translate more 
or less loosely a single precedent work, he either c&npiied‘ from several 
or (a(s must have l>een the case with even the more original religious 
writers from him of the Artcren Ri^wk downwards) wrote on subjects 
which had been so frequently handled, and which had such a large 
stock of prescribed and cxjxjcted commonplaces and common forms 
appertaining to them, that his work has almost the character of a 
translation, or at least compilation. Nothing is more singular, more 
characteristic, or more puzzling in medixval literature than 
the immense mass of its additions to the literary stock of the 
world, not merely in mere bulk of writing, but in new themes, new 
touches, new ha^pdling of all sorts — coiKtrasicd with the ahnost imj)OS- 
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sibilily of attributing any larg? original increments of the kind to 
single persons. It is not made, it grows. The great Arthurian 
legend itself is only the crowning example of the kind. In a few 
years this passes from the barest and most unpromising scantlings 
first, and then from an ingenious but not specially poetical sham 
history like a hundred others, to the stateliest and most elaborate 
structure of romance that exists. And how, from whom, exactly 
when, exactly where all this comes nobody knows, though in the 
desperation o^ craving for knowledge men have constantly thought 
and asserted that they knew. Nor is thi-» the only point of the kind 
in which Midcile Ages resemble the enchantecl forests of w'hic:h 
they were so fond. Nothing happens as it might be expected to 
happen : the land wliic h pretty certainly furnished the materials of 
the legend does not furnish the language in which ii is first told ; 
the language de( oys the investigator away from the real fatherland of 
tlic story. K\cr\ thing is somebody elue’-s,’’ as the palheticdiumorous 
complaint of later fiction has it. 

Vet to tho^e wlio can lx* content to arcpiicscc in ignorance of an 
authorship whirli is, after all, a mailer of very little consequence, and 
in whtnn llte arlitii ial tlnrst fc^r for origins, does not master 

the natural one for the water or wine of literature, whether fresh- 
drawn from spiing, fresh-presscd from grape, or transfused through a 
dtj/.en x provided only it he clear and well tasted — there is 

little disappointment and much satisfaction in the literature, even the 
English literature, of this period. If the waiters seldom absolutely 
created foi ihemsehes, they arc as a rule careful never to leave any 
capital that may come into their hands entirely unimproved, if it be 
only by fresh borrowings and combinations. And it is perhaps not 
less reasonable and more fair to suspect that their additions were, in 
many c ases at any rate, not borrowings at all but original gifts — 
that the creative* f.mcy, loo shy and distrustful of^ilsolf to go alto- 
gether alone, tcH)k its opportunity of exen ise under cover ifhd w'ith 
the assistance of what existed already. At any rale, till we know to 
the contrary, thqre il no hauii, for instance, in giving Layamon the 
credit of Arganie and the elves ; and if u should unluckily turfl out 
after all that he does not deserve it, why, we can at worst transfer that 
credit to somebody else. The thing is important in literature, not the 
man. 

Moreover, for those at least who arc fortunate enough to take 
interest not merely in the thing, but in the way in which it 
is treated, the manner in which it is done, this Middle English 
period has plenty of attraction besides that chief one of prosody, 
which has ]>ecn sufticicntly brought out. Not only is the mere word- 
lioard regularly, if at first slair!>i^ increasing, but uses of it are 

" I 
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vaiying, multiplying, acquiring deftness and artistic value with every 
author and in every book. Here we have the rough draft of a vvord- 
play or a conceit familiar in Elizabethan writers. There we see m a 
pamphlet published by Wynkyn de Worde, and translated from the 
French, it is true, but no doubt much older in both language>^. an early 
form of the trap by which Goldsmith for once avcngetl Innisell on 
Johnson, and actually obtained an acknowledgment of Ills vuh>iy. 
Here again a famihar cadence in verse, there is true \eiv lajoly 
as yet; a memorable rhythm in prose, (onne^ts itseli^ for tlio->e uho 
have the fortune to recognise the conneciion, with better things, or .u 
least other things, to come. We are -till in the « *ik.',h(.p, .md li.itdly 
any master workman has yet a[)peaieii, but opus f,n*t .imi the 
master himself is at hand. 
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CHAPTER 1 

CItvniKs I in ANI> rOItMS 

I »h«‘r -T'uc argumeni* for and 

,t V r p* w..rk 'I hr ti n*- ixtukIv — Ih* t*/ 

fh, A\ / I he \1 fuc \'i>t /t ;/.•.> .rv./ .V /./—The /A.v.»f' <y /’«JW — 
I }j^’ //‘<7v./> ^ c . ii' w-' The /V / j A' . 


U \v;\s sam»'vv]^:it the nv.ddU' of the hmrteenlh renting when the 
prrv cd ;!u\ihat:on .uui cvjicnment \vbi<h we have followed 
frnm the of the . A* to Hamjx>le, Minot* 

an<i the rtvival ut alhteialnc vcrM\ tuiinuKtlet! in a ^^encration of 
fKjsjiivefy auoinpli^iuril, and m some tases posjif\ely known* 
and ptove - wrucis, Chatuer n<>t the earliest of these ;|l 
h<* is no;, as \\> somelnnes st:U openly sa\d, and perhap^ 
nuirh in<ne frequently thf»i2>;h!, the only one worthy of attention. 

he i'y hv so nun h thv yjvMc^i hkure, that he <ie>erves t%givc* as 
he has always name to the iHruxi, and it> have precedence of 

’ho>e who* hke ta^*er iKjssddy* Laiv^land, if l.angland it was* and 
\Vy«, Uf pteuy <enainK% had the start of him in lueruiy ^>crfonn«mce. 

I be hfe of Ch*4ucer has for the j^reatir pan of a century had its 
hdl share of that touchini:, d‘ not always uuelhxt'nt, devotion which 
ristjfies the ihmrv that fhe human nn e is nof aiicr all indilTcrcnt to 
iw heroes. \Vc know tndml vety Uvile ahaui him lhai ^ ^ 

V«as even the slightest connection wuU literature ; and 
've art bidden to give up the itlea that he once Wai a Franciscan 
hiar in Fieri Street — whi< h »» pictna^squt and not imfH>ssibk. 
^Ve know that Cecilia dc Chauiiifxiigne |iardaned hint or released 
hitn ra/^ia m^i*; hut we ha'^e no jKjnmit <rf Cjpcilia* we know 
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nothing about her, and there is no more interesting probability about 
the matter itself than that rnftfus mens was one of those abductions 
of heiresses %for purely mercenary- reasons which were extremely 
common in median-al times and later, perhaps as late as the days and 
experiences of Henry Fielding. We know the pots of wine assigned 
as Chaucer's allowances, the details of his court suits as a page, and 
a great many other even less interesting details ; but for the real 
Chaucer, the man, the poet, we are left to the poems and our own 
imaginixtion, being perhaps not the more unhappy ihcryfor. 

There is no positive evidence of the date of Chaucer’s birth for 
that of his death, 1400, we have not only tr.uhtion but jhe strong 
circumstantial proof that hi» pensionj* ceased lo be paid at that time. 
The birth-date used to be fixed at 132S, and is now shitted to 1340, 
for reasons which must be sought in the biogniphie-.. 'I*he older 
date suits better with the acknowledged fa< i that Chaucer was an old 
man when he died ; the new with most knovn circumstances of his 
life. He wa^ pretty certainly the son of John and Agncs {‘hviurc r, 
the former a cili/en and \intner of London, who had a Ihul^c in 
Thames Street The separation between Court and City was not in 
mcdia'val days by any means sharp or total, and John Chancer was 
not only a citiren and \intner, but held a post in the Royal House- 
hold which necessitated his accompanying King Edward and Cbieen 
Philippa to the Continent in 133S. Nor is there any doubt that 
Geoffrey Chaucer himself uas in close and constant connection with 
the Royal Family. 

The first link of tliis connection has been pre^uniably found in 
some accounts for the household of Liom l. Faiward’s son, which record 
the provision of cloth, etc., and money allowanres to a (/er>ftrey 
Chaucer in 1357. Two years later, he ser\cd in the army which 
Invaded France, was taken prisoner, and iansome<i in March 1360. 
In 1367 he had«a pension of 20 marks as \aiet of the King’s 
chambci^ In 1370, 1372, 137 ?* Jind 1378 he was employed <»n 
diplomatic missions abroad, the second and fourth extending as far 
as Italy, with practically certain results on his®litcrar>’ vvf»rk. We 
cani#t find space here for the successive grants, from pitchers of 
wine to pensions, which he received for those and other services, wiili 
their cessations, restorations, diminutions, and augmentations, all 
which the biographers record to the uttermost farthing* The most 
important and interesting of these details are that in 1374 he received 
from the Corporation of London a lease for life of the gate-house at 
Aldgate, which he actually held for many years ; and that a little 

' Editions arc extremely numerous : the stan«jard library form is that of Pro* 
Iteor Skeat's work (Chrerukm Prms), In six volumes, with n containing 

wimt modem philc^cigical scholarsliip regnids as the Chaucerian Apocrypha. 
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later he was appointed Comptroller of Customs in the port of London. 
Ilih prosperity ebbed and flowed with that of the sections of the royal 
luHisc to which he was more particularly attached, and was at its 
worst during the predominance of the Duke of (doucester under 
Richard II. Hut though Chaucer was faithful to the latter, the 
accession of Henry of liolingbroke did him no harm, as he had been 
attiu'hed of old to John of (iaunt. It seems that he probably died at 
Westminster, where he had taken a house not long before. He was 
certainly manlcd ; his wife pretty certainly died in 13S7 ; and he had 
a son named Lewi.‘>, to whom in 1391 he vcr\' agreeably dedicated his 
7 >'C////.vc A^troliUh'. Hut his wife, whose name was apparently 

Philippa, i.s rather a ^jhadowy personage, her identification as sister 
to Katherine Koel or Swinford, last wife of John of Gaunt, being 
railier probable than pio\ed. Nor is there murh positive evidence 
of (dtaipx*r*s foinu rly all(‘gcd connection with Woodstock or of his 
fatherhooil of the 'J'homas Chauci'r who became a person of wealth 
and inifioiiaiKe later. ^ Nor is it .su|)err]uous to add a word of 
caution on the attianpis made t<» take the personal descriptions in 
the i’rologue to Sir I'hopas as authentic. Nothing apparently will 
t'ure commeiuators of this rashness, not e\en the diminutive hgure 
which Thackeiay has suijjoined to his own pretty faithful dclinea> 
turn of the face of Michael Angelo Tilmarsh. What manner of 
man ( haucer was mentally we can sec with infallible certainty 
from his woik ; what he was physicalK is cpiito unimportant and 
utterly uiueriain, though there is a fair chance that the so-called 
Occhne portrait, oi earring m a MS, of that writer's work, may be 
genuine. 

On the w'ork itself (and in this case much more reasonably) 
infinite pains ha\ e also been spent ; but here also we meet with 
tlifijcuhies, ^riiere was, of ( oursc, in Chaucer ^ time no regular 
“publication’’ of literature ; an<l not only in that lime, but for long 
afterwards, precise dating i>f woik was an e\ccption and an accident, 
while pret isc attribution of it was rarer still. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, btnh m M.SS. and early printed copies, a^very 
heterogeneous mass of material ( umc to pass under Cliaucer’s name 
which it has iKien the business of the last < entui7 to sift. This mass 
may l)e conveniently found in CltalmeiVs /Wfs, and it may, stopping 
short for the moment of all controversial matter whatever, be divided 
into four classes ; — 


* At the same time, it is not to be u>r> lightly rejected, for the authority is 
'riioiwas (iusctiigne (the author of die IJirr On/aft/m, partly edited by the late 
Mr. Thoroki Rogers), who was lx>rn but i\ year or two at most after ChaumN 
death, was Uit»*T t^mcellor of 0 \f on\,jn whtth University he resided nlmost all 
and was a man interesUHi in kiters, inquisitive, and usiJhilly well-informed. 
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I. What is certainly, or probably as to amount to certainty; 
Chaucer’s. 

n, \Miat IS certainly not Chaucers. 

III. WTiat, on grounds which can be admitted by stnctly 
literary and comparative criticism, is pr(»bably not ( liaiuer’s, 

IV. What, on grounds doubtful to su< h entu has l>ern 
rejected by some. 

With the matter contained in the se# ond * Lts^. h a** I 
Taie of Thebes and Henrysor.'s t ( < t/. la ed ooi 

trouble ourselves, h never had any la: ert 5t 4r.d sut } 

of it as deserves notice wdl ha\e that evuirrv tinn 

Probatvly divisioTi, lhoi!.:4h contam ul; 

spurious may be bnedy 

capital balLul-ioinani e 
sixes, containing a \er>:on of the m 
j 4 s lb// Lihe It^ the be.»t of th.e 

But neither metre, d..i’;e--\ s'.^, , 

is in the very slighte.^t <hgree t t r 
the class of poetry* '.vrirtin'i r 

certainly eschewed ; and it ^ • ;:!.i ord-. d* 

entirely out of char.uter .o - rt^eL'rr4 

Plowmans Ta/e, in e.ghtdi.-d 
though less good ti.an the • r; 

un-Chaucerian. It a h;i!fm\.n ai .tt 

one who had botli ( hamer .m.i I^an. ^r , 

to throw the mutter ('4. far hr f-,.;.; . 

form (as fat as he eoulU .-.mene 

Chaucer could only have wr.ttea thr s, , 

as a kind of parody, m the r,t „ -u. , 

back of the eightt^nth. cenm.y. not td h. : " i.! , 

-^ch strjnK and .^solute l.nproba! ,1 f. " J T 

r %ps(er, or the 7 a/,- 0/ Jltryn, hut ti i, - s-. , - , , . . ,Z * 

is late, and the internal ev', deuce far ftV.tn' 4*, " 

ye case is very tlifferent «v}- .uedle rli^. nf .. .1, u «k. 

.. 2 S.. 1:2 

power of litetl^^'or aUc,tl tblr" 

Bradshaw poss^d dis^t!, *' '•'* 'bvmattw whkh Mr. 

more than the "mat netK “ rofVe”y V*'* ‘^Sk'enilrM. any 

it is Unpossibk for tny L ull t A«d 

the immense ertidiiion an<! the'unWlnl^ *f®**«^* ^ 

unwrarnm ai iin^ pttweili 


' or;r- jn* ihr 
iie 

"ith, ftf 4f fsnheifci 
'Ihf'fr tv mji 
a*f*f M/ 
44 i' m to Cli^ucrr 
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Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge to speak of him with dis- 
respect. Further, there is the <ht!kuliy that the class of argument 
in question, itself restmg on extremely minute points %( linguistics, 
phonetu'S, and other **srjences of the iKmier,'^ as we may perhaps call 
them, seems to demand! an equal spe* ialism from those \s\n$ would 
attempt to inert st. Vet the « nticjstn whirh wouhl exclude from the 
i hatnenan canon such lhmg-4 not merely as the 0 / L&tt* and 

/■^c iitui thf /^o/, but rn uhole nr in pan the existing English 

viTsron of lhc¥t>w<oi. c 0 / thtr /Xi,\ which wc know that Chaucer did 
translate, c annot allowed to pass qinte unt halienged by those 
nhom it not satisly.^ 

1 his enta .sm re^»ts, as I under, vtand it. uf>on two points — alleged 
<hncfrnr es of language, whn h. in the < br/c/ #>/ A, csj^x-rjally. is saw! 
?.* inu'Ji latei than Ch.amet's tune. and. stdl more, aheged diflVr- 
ratvsof rhvm,e hew ^ an lay s:nn h leal stress on such, aigamenis 

IS tkai / /.'c rr Me /.t j/ rnu-t h.'ive Ix'-rn wntien by a 

vMsinan Iwri auve tfie supj>osrd narrator js ;oidres>a:d as ‘‘daughter*' 
.in aigrooent wnu'h wouhl ya^wr. arnor^g tea thousand other 
agireab'.r absurdaics. that t was not ssntten !,»y the author 

of /,.'i4*;;Vr //a//, and that Sir Lhival I.smlsay was a foutdegged 


< leatufe 

it is xud more setesu^h.- that t hauler m certaitj woyk> never 
thvities %v*ch u wi>rd as,^^'- m whe H the htud c s?dl existetU to such 
a wold as where it sia> not , that he r.cver t\\%mrs y limlv/f and 
ho futth AtwS .ijK*n p'cas of the k'Od an innmction agadwt tteket- 
tu^ the mvfsnvnatcd jwjerns as rvrn |»*tss.Uy Chaucer's has lieen 
ought, vind rominonly uden as granted, ^ 

Tins q>.je?iron, of uearse, cannnt here hP argued at length, hut it 
• s fa? uniwtant sn 1^- passed osri .d’a»grthef. And as similar 
argument V, are apphed to nunh m 

termtiog work u{ othe^'^ l>e* ur the Kesioration. l may 
liilowed bsieth u» ttate three demurrers, in as. ending 
ordei of what seeijjii in me c<#gem''>. whnh Histify. 
agam its it w^r«n% 10 me. susjirnsHm of judgtwru in a!i the iG|i$ciS 
where the%e argument are bnmght. 

A. ami weake st t l!*emg merely *tki hut fit ill ftrtmger 

dan n that the bU<‘kunarke?'«i should agree a Imk better 

among UtrmMlves. I'hr English AVa^, for iiiManoe, hns been split 
^p* and tire t'try partii which are granietl to Chaucer by one critk 


* it iWt tm ierm n«.<mayT t** dwW'. m «ll »he Aporryptm. tmm nf the 
hASifsg WRfy iwnrie^r Tic t'l*. toaW /Jr iwi> a litife. 

|wiwiwt>k ?<:»»* wuh TM md ikt 4 iiid its 

on It Nt ,ti«wr uttnlniusl Ijy ilwr 

^rwaiiftt to mmmt i‘rioti*»s t:kin^w(iwe • 
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on these principles are denied to him by another, A calculus which 
brings out contradictory results is not quite a calculus to accept with- 
out reservalitfn. 

B. 'I'he second and much stronger is that the malcontents 
practically beg the question. They e.\clude certain work from con- 
sideration to get at Chaucer’s rhymes ; they draw an inference from 
the remainder ; and then they argue back to the excluded parts and 
declare them not genuine, when they have not them.sehes been 
allowed to give evidence. We might as well e.\('lude tiie “ classical ’ 
experiments in the appendix to Enoch Arden, bqi'anse there is no 
trace of such scansion in the masb of 'I'ennyson's >iolumlnous 
work. 

But the third argument, and by far the stiongest of all, is 
this : — 

C. If a poem be m metre, ihyme, or language distinctly older 
than its alleged authors time, then it may fairly be pronounced not 
his, unlcbb the habits of the age permit the supposition of deliberate 
archaism. But if it be youncief\ no argument (Mn be founded upon 
tliat fact alone, because copyists may always have been responsible 
for the rncKiernisation. And as a matter of fact we ha\e but one 
MS. for tl>e Cb//r/ of Loir and none for 7'he Flower and ihc Leaf — 
facts of which the importance cannot be exaggerated. 

These arguments do not appear to me to have received sutTicient 
answer, and they are thcivfoie put on record here, with the 
caution that I do not by any means asst it that Chain er wrote the 
English RosCy or The Flenoer and the Leaf or the Court of 
7 'here is not evidence eimugh for that.^ Moreover, Chaucer can do 
more than well without trafc jioems, and the poems arc quite pretty 
enough to stand by themselves.- If 7'he L' lower and (he Leaf is 
middle fifteenth century, the Court of J.(roe early sixteenth, as the 
prevailing opinioS^ holds, supported by at lea^l a general consensus 
of the c^tief authorities m the philological treatment of English, then 
there are two unknown English poets of those jjwo dales who have 
each left nothing else, and who were not cvery-day poets. 

^hc works which, by the severest modern criticism, are left as 
indisputably Chaucer’s are as follows ; — 

* Tljcre is even evidence, of a much stronger kind than that on which the 
Separatists reiy, against il. f or irisiancc, it may fairly Ik? ijucstionwl whether 
Chaucer would have compared grass to ** green wool/' as the author of The 
Flffwer and the i^af ih made to do. He was the less Chaucer fur the time if he 
did. 

The Fhrufer and the Leaf put by the Separatists about 1440, in the dead 
waste and middle of the night of English poetry ; the Court f at about 150a, 
whess that night saw only the broken dreams of Hawes and the cockcrow of 
Skdlon. • ' ^ 
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A translation (whether it be in whole, in part, or in no part, 
that still existing) of the Roman de la Rose. 

A considerable body of Minor i*ocms, original and. translated — 
7'///’ RooXr of the Ditchcss^ The ComplaUits of Mars and Ydniiitf'dly 
Ventt^^ 'The Parliament of FonvlSy An(n)clida and A rciti\ genuint: 
with about a score of short pieces, ballads, and what not. 

7'hc House of Fame, 

The Legend of Good ll^onien. 

7'roilas a^d C'ressid. 

'The Canferhuiy 7'ales, 

liesides the prose translation of Poetliius and the Treatise on the 
Aslrolalu\ which will be dealt with in the next chapter hut one. 

Further, an ingenious, and by no means improbable, though not 
absolutely certain, theory has divided all this work into three Periods 
— in the first of which, represented by the Romaunt of the Rose and 
most of the minor poems, French influence predominates ; in the 
second of whi< h this is exchanged for Italian, as shown in Troilus 
(.idapted from liocract io), the House of Fame (at least possibly 
suggested by Dante), and tlie first draft of the KnighPs 
(again from IJoccaccio) ; while in the third, of which 
the Canterbury 'Pahs arc the great outcome, the poet, 
except for tiuunes and motives merely, discards all foreign influence 
and becomes substantially English, though retaining his literary^ 
scholarship, both m the modern literary tongues, French and Italian, 
-and the ancient, Ins proficiency in the latter as far as Latin is con- 
cerned being very considerable, and extending not mciely to the com- 
pilations of ilie Dark and Middle Ages, but to a very fair share of 
the Cla?»si<*s projier. This arrangement conesponds veiy well with 
the known procession of the facts of ChauceFs life and with the 
probabilities of the case, but it is, to use the word which Mr. Matthew' 
Arnold godfathered in English, “ facultative,*' it cJRi be taken or left ; 
the examination of the work itself is necessaryc • 

The iranslaiioi^of the Roman de la Rose^ though it is incomplete 
and slops far short of the enormous length of the French original, 
yet extends to the very res|Kictab!c number of 7700 lines, in* octo- 
syllabic couplets. One great literary reason for accepting it as 
Chaucer’s lies in the nature and conduct of these octosyllables. We 
liave seen that, as was unavoidable, they w^ere early imitated from 
French^ and were for some time the favourite romance-metre, though 
they gradually gave place to more complicated arrangements, especi- 
ally the six- or twelve-lined stanza, with sixes at regular inter\'als 
l>etween the eights, Before Chaucer, however, the octosyllabic 
couplet, in its stricter form, had not been well mastered by English 
wriiefs, who either availed tfacufselves more or less#)f the license of 
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equivalence (which at its full stretch gives us the Chris/aM rhythm) 
or else fell, as indeed most French mediaeval wi iters themselves fell, 
into a sfacaifo stiffness on tlie one hand or an over-fluent and in- 
significant sing-song on the other. We shall find that Chaucer’s 
exceedingly ingenious and scholarly c^'nlcmporary (iower did not 
avoid this latter danger. But in the English Romaunt of ihe Rose a 
distinct command of the measure is observable, not 
quite to the same e\tent in the probably later 
House of Fame (one of the capital cxa*jvples of the 
metre in English), but sufficiently like that and ^ufTiciently unlike 
others to justify the attribution of the two to the same hanck Fortu- 
nately the English includes the wlude of the ^ir^t part of the original 
— that written by William of Lorris — and it renders very well the 
exquisite touch of that original, uniting a^ it doe^ the languid tharm 
of moonlight and dream with the fre^h vividness of morning anti 
movement. Nor need we v'cry bitterly regret the lf>.ss of a version of 
the far more prosaic pedantries and pleasantries of Jean de Meung. 

Of the Minor Poems, all display in various ways the learning, and 
in different stages and degrees the accomplishment of language and 
metre, which make Chaucer so delightful, while some have interest 
certain or probable of a biographical or historical kind. 
"kk.™"” The //oM- of the nuch.-^^, for CN.-implc, uhith is rer- 
tainly on the death of Duchess Blanche of Lancaster, 
first wife of John of Gaunt, gives us a date — she died in — and 
has been — on the 1340 theory of the poet’s birth — plausibly 
enough conjectured to be one of his earliest works, the Ci mplaint 
of Pity (which appears to enshrine some unlucky love atTair) being 
perhaps earlier still. The Rook is in octosyllabics nnuh less perfect 
than those of the Romaunt^ and evidently the work of a novice, 
while its substance is rather dumsily made u[) of classicism and 
allegory in the happy manner of the Rf^se itself. ChaueePs 
A B C (% sort of acrostic in which each stanza c^pens with a letter of 
the alphalxst in order) is said to have been wi^itcn for the same 
Blanche, The.se stanzas are eight-lined {aifahkbif religious in tone, 
and Sf no great poetical merit. Much liciter in the eyes of literature, 
if not in those of morality, are the Complaints of Mars and Vtnus^ 
In the first, and probably in both, the well-known story is applied to 
|>ersonages who are pretty certainly identified with John Holland, 
Earl of Huntingdon and Duke of Exeter^ and Isa^l of Castile, 
daughter of Peter the Cruel, and wife of Edmund Duke of York, son 
of Edward III. Isabel was more famous for beauty than for strict 
propriety of conduct. But there is no 0{>en attribution in the jx>cm, 
and the Venus” part at any rate was translated or adapted from a 
French original hy Dies dc Granson? The Complaint af Piiy^ Qmtn 
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AnncUtiiX^ and the Parliament of Fowls arc all mainly in the 
seven - lined stanza ababba^ which was Chaucer’s favourite among 
these combinations, and which acquired the name of • rhyme-royal 
perhaps from that circumstance, though the usual explanation is that 
it was because of the use of the stanza in the Kin^^s (2unir. 

Of these three poems, the Complaint^ though the least accomplished 
in form, is genuine in tone ; and Queen Annelida^ though ostensibly 
lif t ion, rings as of a personal sorrow. But the Parliament or 
Assembly of F^wls is by far the best of the three, and indeed of all 
the minor poems. % Here in the very' opening — 

The life >0 the craft so long to learn, 

The essay so lianl, no sharp the conquering, 

The ilreailfui joys ahvay that fit so yerne [eagerly], 

All this mean I by luve- 

we feel at on< e the grip, the thrill, the sense of mastery and mystery 
which arc so rare in earlier poetry. And the rest of the piece, which 
some would have to show already Italian induence, announces 
C haucer (juite unmistakably in the catalogue of trees afterwards 
<opicd by S[>enser * - 

The builvicr onk and ckc the hartiy ash — 

anti that other of the birds themselves. These catalogues he w'as 
fond of applying afresh in various forms and matters, and they dis- 
play his then unexampled, and seldom since approached, still 
seldomer outdone, faculty of making the epithet til the noun, and 
transforming the bald enumerations which are one of the curses of 
medixval poetry into broad and varied examples at once of keen 
observation and masterly expression, 

'I'he smaller poems do not seem to require any very special 
notice. Som^' of the ballads, such as the newly^ecovered one To 
Posamomiy are pretty ; the late and sad P'lee from t^ Press 
has dignity and tri^h ; and others are interesting. But Chaucer, 
who was for so great a poet curiously deficient in strictly lyrical gift, 
shows lietter in long jjocins than in shorty and better in narAtion 
than in rejection. Indeed, it is scarcely wrong to say that, as 
regards the tone and substance of his work, he is rather a dramatist 
and a novelist than a jK)et, though he applied to the subjects which, 
there being a$ yet no novel and no play, he treated in poetic form, 
an unsur|>assed and rarely equalled power of poetic expression. 
His expression is the expression of the poet ; his thought the thought 
of the dramatist or novelist. 

Hence it is — a matter rare and certainly not to be grumbled at— 
that, ” as has been just remarkcH, his long poems «are better than 
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his short. In the long poems of his supposed middle period he was ^ 
indeed still hardly out of leading-strings — or rather he chose to wear | 
\hem, for Tm/Vi/s atui Cressid is translation in little 
more than name, the House of /'a ore o^^es nothing 
more than hints to its original, ami the of itotni 

Women handles the classical stories, whit h it lakes chieHy from 0\ id, 
with nearly as much freedom as that ^hown in the ( \wUr/mry J\rhi 
themselves. 

Each of the three has a charm of own. ant! Ici-^ the 

additional one of forming a link in a t ham of w^j^iting on the vimc 
subject by a succession of writers all eminent jn the hi^iorf ot luera- 
ture, and most of them posse^^ing lar mine than mcrt'ly lohiomMl 
importance. The figure of Crc.ssitia ( liiisciti.t, tjii'veida, elt-.). ^tlmh 
the trouv^rc lienuil tie .Samle-More iiad extrai ted fiom the du'’lbm of 
Dares and had partially, but only pani.tlly, \nitied, j^a^sed, a very 
little further inodernj‘'C<i, into tlic //r^rrrr r Iroj ifur Onosilv pdhiged 
from Benoit) of (iuido Colonna (»r d* )!*- Cadonne at the end of the 
thirteenth centuiy. Hence Itoci.oi.o m h\> f appi>mg 
his genius as a novelist and Ins talent a> a i*Kik Oc^ssul, but 

made her something fir more m:er< ^ting ih.in the pa^v5u* love- 
thrall of Benoit. Chain ci, m turn taking her from IUki.ovio, 
softened and (ompliiaU'd her tra ts a Imlc. but ad<!ed to tht‘ story 
the wonderfully vivid ami mdivahial figure of Bandarus, CdiaucrrV 
Scottish follower, Hemvam, not medvdhng wgJi his maxuBs to iiw! 
matter, completed the sio.n {naa ith manrhous tom hc?i 

in parts, b> the Ti xiutoicot vj ^ ^ ; Nhake* 

sf>earc in the .nxteenth dramito* i 

part; and Drviien ;n she '-vn hakes 

Berhaps dicrc r*, r.o o»h*'r r> *4*' owtny 

jHtrsons ol such “U ? ikmg ■ < \h^ h %«» 

long. Nor rerd%e to r'» »viin « 10 

the the » fedxf ul ih#' t ;■>-,? ;n -n ye'S ***;rii!Ueis> 

in English. 'Ibe thyme fo^., I 
the p-mionate xale ot . Udty 

with* a drhrafy whhh n m»7 ,\U ?,v»' I tbe kim *4’ 

Chauf^T ; tue conne, and r fao |>fe-\en*a:a»iif| J5»f 
the firsit of ;!s k.nd m Knghvh ; and tftir tfir kftriit W 

made happy, though tl^ 

whole poem vath the 'M.’oun *d Ijnt''' im? id fist k 

a master ptetf, Koth’.ng Im? '^ani ^ipf IrchnM,„j*i| #ll4 A 

a^m:e of rnutkn? ^oubl \k <, largest /iw?/Ai* tisd iImI 

^ <*hafge\ as M-en* h Imtmtlf iJMn 

^1/ r ^ ikhimrt m nikm 

X xm 2000 hiie% of wldt ih$ pmimi 0 Am «rf 
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Chaucer as master by this time of whatsoever metre he chose to 
adopt, and strengthens the suggestion (already given by Pandarus) 
of his ptxuliar and hitherto unexampled humour, 
piece is one of the dreams, curiously compounded of 
learning, satire, and other things, which flowed from the 
never failing fountain of the /kou* for some three centuries ; and it 
aflbids fypportnnity for much shrewd criticism of life. But the most 
t'haut'erian lotu hes of ail, j>erhap,s, are put in the mouth of the eagle 
who t ames th^: poet up to Heaven ti^ see the House. This eagle is 
a very humorous as well as jvnverful fowl, and his remonstrances 
with the wriggiing^bard at his being so “ noyous to carr>*, together 
^vith his dr) c omfort and reas>uranc;e against any danger of his 
burden’s being nude cupbearer to the (lods, or “.stclhficd” or other- 
^Mse iuc<mvenicntly honoured, exhibit the English thing called 
Humour m almost as full development «is the CanUrhity Titles 
thctnselv<‘s. 

I'he c/' o’av/ /rawfv/, besides the general interest of all 

Chaucer’s besiilcs its ovwi intrinsic attraction (for the 

ivornea ’ arc the most hapless and blameless of Ovid's iferotiies\ and 
the remctnbran< ** of its suggestion of what is perhaps, 
ail things < onsulertsl, the nui'.l fK‘rfe<'t cx.implc of Tenny- 
son's \ersed has the addiuitmal (harm of presenting to 
u$ < haucer's fust experiment in the Iutok couplet, the mam pillar, 
witl* blank xer^KC, of latrr English poetry, and the medium of his 
own grt aiest work, I hc famt foreshadow mgs of this in earlier \ crse, 
’.he ways m wha h the nu? ejtain crystalUs.iiam of our proscxly now 
takes thi-i fonn, mm lo^e^ a a*,a',n, have abrady mdi^'a^ted. 

as is gemuaPe. the 1 ase when a of the hrsi genms hit'v u|xm 
a uietre of the un|»o?tanve, the thing, attrr Wu’.g almost uidKMSied, 

' rsnbfvnms m Jts fsru ap^iraran.e, p^esrnt^ itself praitir^thy 

The lathrtu »vt the #» not indectl give 

'be audwx mw h f»p|»fitunuv for -dvmmg slut man sus^hk ness 
■•‘f thf hwsn lof looni |>«»nfa'tnrc amt »SeJit r>pOson who, h the Omfest^sy 
dtvpiay, U IS rmtCvcaUe that he c»|irns the irollectkm 

»'Cn title «.*f ihoiie uonl m mx^ttr th^n |iostbvdy Kcptic^il, 

fckr«'n*,e“5i tofhmgs W'ywx! liie present hfe wUnh aitr fmmd eltssifwtieit: 
*' m fite AWgi/jr /WVg mn 4 whuh nnlwf may Im iMkI wHlnmt 
to Ibim ottf m tnu 4 ''h 4 rea* urn fnwn %ht pkiy «rf the Mnldk 
m a cutmpktmj'm m even 40 fKin nf it. After thb am} 

* I mmi, my ilwr iliattr, 

nf kng 

fef llr tttoffnmg of intitif , unmk 
ll«% litsiilil 

^ Mif H'itfpm 
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some of that passionate praise of the Daisy which, common as it is , 
in fourteenth and fifteenth century poetr>', always, or almost always, | 
hides or discloses aflfection for some living Margaret, one of the usual \ 
allegorical overtures (here specially interesting because it refers to \ 
the poet’s own works) conveys a rebuke to him from the God of Love ^ 
and Alcestis his servant for the sacrilegious remarks contained in the \ 
and in Troihts, So he undertakes a palinode, and tells in turn ' 
of Cleopatra and her faithfulness to Antony, of Thishe and Dido, of 
Hypsipyle and Medea, how true they were to the false Jason, of 
Lucrece, Ariadne, Philomene (Philomela), Phillis, and Hyper mnestra 
— all examples of truth, desened or undeser\'etlt in woman, li is 
pleasant, as it always is, to receive the old classical stories set out 
with the new romantic charm, but the chief attraction of the poem is 
the new-born metre — the strength, command, and freshness which 
Chaucer shows in it, his penetration at once of the secrets of cnjambc’ 
ment or overlapping, of paragraph arrangement, of the merits of a 
full stop at the end of the first line of a couplet, his mastery of lift 
and swing, the eddying internal swirl, and yet the constant onward 
progress of his whole rhythm. 

The most like in tone to the Lcs^emi of all the minor poems are 
the chief “ doubtfuls,” the CVr/r/ #>/ ZfKr and 7'/r FiiKver apui ike 
Leafy though they are in the Chaucerian stanza or rhyme royal, not in 
heroics, and though the Court of Lik c expresses the libel as well ;is 
the palinode. It is difficult to say which of the two is the more 
charming — ^the Court of Love with its statutes half ironical, half 
passionate, and the delightful concert of the birds at the end, with 
their amorous descants founded on psalm-motives ; or the dreamlike 
vision of The Flower and the lA*af with the wlnie and green parties of 
Diana and Flora, and the fantastic allegory of a not extravagant 
virginity. Of the two, the sentiment is the more Chaucerian in the 
Court of Love y X\m expression and arrangement in The Flower and 
the Le^* Perhaps the best argument for the non - Chaucerian 
authorship is that if they be later they lake away the almost unin- 
telligible reproach of England during the ensuirt^ centur>'. 

Chere is, however, no doubt that common fame has even more 
than that measure of reason which (to do her the justice too seldom 
done) she often, though not always, has in such cases in considering 
Chaucer as the poet of the Canterbury Tales. In these 
have not only his most considerable work (even if the 
English Rose be wholly his) in bulk ; not only his latest ; 
not only work which includes in one part or another of it alt the 
merits and beauties which can be discerned elsewhere, l>ut work din* 
playing a variety and a vigour nowhere else to be found, m well at 
inddences of orjpfinal genius wbicb^o not appear e\en in the best of 
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the other works. Although the Decameron may have furnished the 
hare suggestion of alternate tale- telling, although many, perhaps 
most, of the tales are founded in subject, and even in^some details 
of treatment, on previous work, classical, Italian, or French, yet the 
whole as a whole is distinctly “ new and original ” in a very different 
sense from that of the play-bills. The entire framework, and very 
much of the inset tales, is studied directly from the English life of 
the time : the gracious lunar rainbows of the Rose have given place 
to sunlight ; the abstractions of scholastic philandering retire in 
favour of bciligs of tlcsh and blood. For Dangier and Hialacoil, 
even for Cressid, the fair, frail type, and Troilus, the amoureux iransi of 
all time, have the bouncing Wife of Bath and the mincing Prioress, 
the stout carle of a Miller, and the Summoner as full of reality as he 
is wanliug in delicacy. Even the pieces like the famous Knights 
Talt\ \Nhich, like the earlier poems, are taken from others, and deal 
with litciary tnlfliiion lather than with English contemporary fact, 
wear a new guise and bnathc a new spirit. We pass from con- 
\cruion to direct impression and expression, from pageantry* to 
conduct, from allegory to fact. 1'herc is not less art ; there is, in 
fact, more art than ever, but there is infinitely more matter, and 
the matter and the art ha\e not the slightest difficulty in joining 
hands. 

Wc must neglect as u^ual, or .it least luviice only by reference, a 
great deal of the mallet which a praiseworthy zeal has accumulated 
in referent e to the Canterbury Tales. It is evident on the face of it 
that they were not tinished, aiul it is very probable that the successive 
instalments were never arranged even in a provisional order by the 
author. Induslriou> editors have accordingly, by the help of the 
Prologue, the interpreted inirtRldciions, and other real or imaginary 
hints, regrou|)ed the tales, calculated how many more were to be told, 
and adjusted the stages of the journey. This ij^gotnl matter for 
whoso likes it ; wlioso docs not, may neglect it without sgathe or 
demur. It is, however, not unimjMuiant to bear in mind that, as the 
sure evidences of stifle and metre show, the book represents work of 
very different }>eriods, and probably includes not a little w*hicl)|Was 
originally composed without a distinct view 10 the whole scheme as 
we have iu 

The simplest literary facts, as distinguished from what classical 
scholars call ** hariolations,^^ are that the Canterbury l^aies consist 
of about seventeen thousand and odd lines of verse, and two piec'es, 
the of Mdike and the Tarson\t Tak^ of prose, the former hav- 
ing, in p;trts, odd indications or remnants of blank verse in it The 
poettod part is, with tfic exception of the burles<|ae romaunt of Sir 
. cither in rhymed couplets of the kind Just described or 
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in stanza. It is divided in point of matter into a prologue, which 
describes the cavalcade of the Pilgrims to the shrine of Bccket, arid 
depicts each^jn a series of wonderful vignettes or kit*cat portraits. 
There are, besides Sir Thopas and the two prose tales, twenty-oiip 
tales in verse of very different lengths, ranging from the two thousand 
lines of the Knighfs Tale to mere fragments like the Cook's, Betweet\ 
the Tales there are lesser prologues which keep up the framewoik,' 
and very commonly, if not invariably, display the dramatic power of\ 
the author, and his intensely vivid observation of contemporary life 
at their highest. In point of subject, the Talcs now vary in the 
widest and freest manner. 'I'he Knigkfs Tale is \\ regular romance 
of chivaliy, not on the smallest scale, and belonging to the antique 
matter. So is the Jl/an of Jm'iSs Tah\ winch handles in rhyme-rov al 
a variant of the story of Krnant (p. 96). So is the Clerk's^ which 
tells the story of Griselda (rhyme* royal) : the St/u/rfs^ which ‘Mca\cs 
half told The story of Cambuscan bold.’* 'I'he pflorcss, the Monk, 
and the Nun sedately tell legends of Saint Cecilia, of Hugh of 
Lincoln, or moralised stories of Scriptural or classical lore. All 
the rest are fabliaux of one kind or another —that is to say, Englishings, 
in the most original and least second-hand fashion, of the peculiar 
verse-stories, often, but not always, distinctly “free” in incident and 
language, and almost always vontaining a more or Ic.ss satirical 
criticism of life, which had become popular in France about two 
centuries before. 

The prologues arc equally various in length and in immediate 
subject, though the tone is pretty much the same in all. 1‘he longest, 
the most famous, and on the whole the happiest, i.'> the celebrated 
discourse of the Wife of Bath, which suggested Dunbar's only Ic.ss 
brilliant (though more bitter) The Tvja Maryii Wcnieti ami the \Ved(\ 
and w’hich, like it, is bitter satire on women put into the mouth of 
a woman, and a^angeil there with the curiously anful faculty of 
making jhe speaker unconsciously a self-sal irist. All these prologues 
are full of direct and personal touches, and, with their prior, the opening 
piece, contain such a gallery of pictures from the^life as no rnediicval 
writgr had ever attempted. The last Shakespearian touch— that which 
at once makes a character personal and individual for all time, and 
conveys to it the abiding characteristics of humanity which belong 
to no time in particular — is indeed not quite Chaucer's. H is characters 
are rather astonishingly brilliant types, individualised by the freshness 
and sharpness of the impression, than absolutely individual persons. 
It was indeed almost impossible, till the clutch of allegory had l^en 
finally shaken off, that the complete tyranny of the type should be 
shak^ off likewise. But no poets’ characters that still partake of 
the type are so free from its drawbacks and blemishes as Chaucer’s ; 
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and many as are the great English humorists who have followed 
him, hardly one has succeeded in making more out of humour. This 
naturally shows itself in the comic tales and in the jfrologues, but 
it is not absent anywhere — not in the stately chivalry of the Knighfs 
Tale^ not in the pathos of the stories of Constance and Griselda. 

Next to this almost omnipresent humour the great feature of the 
Canterbury* Yates is the extraordinary vividness and precision of the 
presentment of images, whether complicated or simple. Of the 
former, the pt^m bears in its very forefront — in the figures of the 
prologue and the^templc-descriptions of the Knights Tale — unsur- 
passed instances. And m such phrases as the famous 

Smiler, with the knife under the cloak, 

we meet, and meet almost for the first time, that gift of putting 
ntulfurn in pano which only the greatest men of letters, perhaps in 
perfection only the greatest {K)ets, possess. Pursuing this faculty 
still closer, we can bring it down, in at least some instances, to that 
unsurpassed power of making the epithet suit the noun which has 
l)een notitixl already. It is evident, and interestingly evident, that 
this magical jHiwer of Chaucer’s own words impressed, as it deserved 
to impress, his (ontemporaries and .scholars more than anything 
else. His astonishing tornmancl of rhetorique ” (which the ne.xt age 
unluckily endeavoured to rival by st?arching for the most aureate’* 
wiirds instead of the most appropriate), his ** gold dewdrops of speech,” 
were then the things that struck them most. It is true that, even 
in the Canterbury Ta/es^ he has not (|uitc escaped the curse of the 
i//c/te\ of the expletive. lUu he has it far loss than his predecessors, 
and often for long [lassagcs he escapes it altogether. 

Lastly (for even Chau<*cr must be handled summarily here), we 
perceive in the Canterburv 7'ates the completion of^his command of 
verse. On the subject of this verse there arc many opinion?, which 
often depend on preconceived theories. 'I’he old seventeenth* and 
eightetnuli-ccntury notion that he could not scan is, of course, now 
held by no instructed person. But there are some who hold ^that 
Chaucer allowed himself nine-syllable lines, and others, or the same, 
that he adliered to a strictly decasyllabic basis, as, it is pretty certain, 
his immediate successors tried (in their fioimdering attempts to follow 
him) to do. My owm opinion is that, although Chaucer had not, as 
till after the great dramatic period it was practically impossible for 
any man to do, realised the full powers of equivalence in the English 
decasyllable, and the full advantage derivable from extending die 
lireatse of pause to every place, he had yet made great strides in this 
directaom I believe that only nine syllablet, even with the 
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final fy occur, there is probably ' a fault in the reading ; that there are 
occasional Alexandrines ; and that, although in many instances ‘‘ the 
or ‘‘to” wa? intended to coalesce with a succeeding initial voweK 
there are also instances of unquestionable trisyllabic feet. I am quite 
sure that the balance of the verse is managed with an almost (not 
perhaps a complete) freedom from that prejudice about the middle 
pause which, derived from the antediluvian proscxly of Anglo-Saxon, 
and accidentally strengthened by the ca'sura of French and Latin 
verse, weighed even iqxm some Kh/.ahelhans, and 1ms never been 
entirely shaken off by a few, even among artisi^ and scholars in 
verse, to the present day. And I am sure also that this mobile anti 
sensitive prosody is the second, just as the inexhaustible freshness 
and propriety of his phrase is tlie lirst, great secret of the fact that 
Chaucer is the earliest English poet who tan, williout r(‘servations and 
allowances, be t ailed great, and, what is more, one of our greatest, 
even to the jireseni day. 

' I insert this '‘proKiliU ’ l»etan>c. thougii I think lieu thr nine Imf* 

is never, even in t’h<uK'tr oi in Mtlton, i suksn*.. 1 think it ju.st that 

Chaucer, its it most probable that MiUt>n. may have trieri it, decviveU by ilir 
analogy of the octusyllablc. 



CHAPTER II 

I.\N(;i.A\I> AND COWF.R 

/Vrf PliWmiift - Arituinciit W ihi' li IVhmu -(io\s<*r -'riii* ( on/issio Aman/is — 
(iDuri's irputatjon 

AlAiri^T c\a( i!y ( ontcnip<irary wall ( hauccr were two other poets, 
both of more than ordinary maik one of them ( haurer^s own equal, 
if not superior, in intensity, though far his inferior in range and in 
art, Ivoth ruiious contrasts in more ways than one with him, and with 
each other. *rhc first was the author of the Vision of Piers the 
J*iou*man : the seroml w.is John (iower. ^ 

The now gencMally airepted Klcniification of the first with William 
Langley or Langhiiul (the latter being the preferred form) rests on 
no very definite evidence, but it has fair probability in its favour. 
And the adoption of it (with a (aution) saves us from the incon- 
venience of constantly using a < linnsy periphrasis for a person who 
will liave to be often naimal. It is well, however, to stop short of 
the further adventurousness of identifying^ all the jKTSonal details 
that <an lx* got out of the Vision with Lingland himself- of giving 
liim a wife named Kitty,’’ am! a daughter nametl ^^Calote ’’ (Colette ? 
Nicolette ?), of placing him in Lomlon, of conferring on those 
minor orders wlvich did not n<‘cessari!y com[>ort celilxicy, and so 
forth. Once more* the “prosaic heresy,” as we may conveniently 
‘all that whiih takes jKH*iic and dramatic luierances for stateiaents 
of biographical fact, is to he sedulously eschewed. The allusion to 
Malvern Hills in the ojxmlng of all versions of the poem is less 
questionable, though it is even here to Ix^ observed that the famous 
and almost proverbial extent of the view* therefrom would make it a 
htting imagined scene for the sort of .sur\*ey of England which was 
coming. But fair presumption, though not certainty, may be dtawm 
from the facts that the varying legends about l^gland^s birth 
locate it either at Claobury Mortimer in Shiopshire, or at Wychwood 
in Oxfordshire, both of which, though at opposite sides, Inay be said 
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to be in the remoter Malvern precincts, and that the dialect of the 
poem is said to be West Midland. j 

Its extreriK' popularity is shown by the great number of MSS. which! 
remain of it,^ and by the earliness, if not the niiinbcr, of the printed^ 
editions.- It went out of favour in the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, neither more nor les^ than (Uher books of its 
pCumaH. i *‘^'<'‘dl(*d to attention rather 

earlier than most of them by Whitakers edition (1813), 
the td£//o pr/nie/>s of the “ C or longest text. Noii, however, till 
the more thorough study of it during the Ja>t thiyy years, in which 
Professor Skeat has been the main woiker, was it disenvered that this 
“ C text was not the only v.iriant on the accepted or 1 > ’ text which 
had up to that time been })nnted.** 'I'here aie, in fat i, three families 
of MSS., comparison of which has esiablislusi, as faiily as stu h things 
can be established, the fact that the poem was itdiandled In' its 
author with remarkable lhoroughn<‘'>> at tv\o v^parate times after the 
appearance c^f the first version ; iluii that til'll version Usrlf was not the 
receptus or B, but an earlier, ^hortvi A : and that this earliest \ersion, 
from allusions in it, may very pre*' diiy have been written as c^atly as 
1362. The 13 or main t»*\t iv '.imilaily a>M^ned to 1377 or there- 
abouts, and tile C or longest to i 303, or thirty yeais after text A. 
Yet further, if Langland wa^, as seem> extremely likely, the author of 
the alliterative poem on the deptnnion of Kahaid II., which l>r. 
Skeat calls AVt/htn/ the AVv/c/cw, he must ha\c been alive in 1399. 
This would give hitn a literary life* of not mui li less than forty years, 
and assuming, as we may fairly do for theif; are no m.irk-. of extreme 
juvenility even in the first version , that he was about thirty when he 
wrote it, this would carry his life from aUnit 1330 to almut 1400. 
The latter, it is to be rememUrred, is the y<“ar of ( haiicer’s death 
pretty certainly, while if the first version of /Verv Plvicmatt dates 

^ 'rhc“A“ formfe/i/c .ipfj«*ars jn if<i* gJtMt Vt*riH>n< p 107). 

Professor #ikcat - -u bov; icjjt'Mled studu-s and edtlK/(j\ of thr vuinnnan-d 

m the issue (2 voK. ( larendoii Po'n*)) wfn* 1» is nndorin with tns t haua-i, and 
ranks as the standanl- r-nunirrates nearly fifty *»th<'rs • 

* three diffcrmt forms, and 1501. .N|*r'r)v*r. who u frrs to the fxjMern 

\xniS\xi Shtph€rS s Calendar, must have rcsid onr of Uk*s 4;, unless his allusion at the 
end of Decewlier is, us srmie haw tfiought. to the PUneman Idle d'hts is lu the 
last degree unlikely, as, if he knew this at all. he would have know n it as ( 'Itauerr's. 
whb whoiic works it wuh then printed, and Chaucer has lietm already chsjuncttv’t'ly 
mkmd to in tlie preceding hue, 

. , * Among others by Wright 1842. rmased ood ag iiit reprinted 1887, 

edition (to which iVofessor .Skeat doc'S ihiit ju-sitee by which fie is so udititr^ 
tibty distinguished in eompanson with hx> nwiny sixraUed scliolitrs wfien tliey deni 
I8*fth predecessors) would lie the liesi of all for general rradiiig, if it were not 
half lines. It also contains Piers Plmman s Creed, m tlfdmpmd Imi 
yifOfCttis Wyclifite tamiioon in some 850 lines, which the eriitcs will not allow to 
be ]jau9|giaii^s, thotigh they put it as eafiy%s 1394* 
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from the year mentioned above, it is earlier by some years than any- 
thing that we can dale with probability as among the still existing 
works of Chaucer. * 

At first sight nothing can well be more different, not merely from 
the Lantep'bury I'ahWy ])ut from all Chaucer’s work, than the Vision 
toncernini( Piers ike PUKomnn. It is in alliterative verse, according 
to the revived form of that rhytlim so often mentioned in the last 
Hook. rhe hnos arc tolerably equal in length, and they not un- 
frequently fall* urged by llie inevitable jircssuie of the growth of the 
language and th^* literatun* into Alexandrines, fourtecners, and 
other conttriu lively metri* al shapes. Hut they do not aim at any 
smh slnu ture, lliey rigidly abstain from rhyme, and they derive 
their nhole portical fonn fion^ the imddle pause, the fairly corre- 
sponding a( <ent'x, anil the three alliterated words, two \i\ tlie first half 
ami one m the si‘tnnd.‘ Tin* appearance of much greater antiquity 
than ( hauler's whuh this gnes, and whiih used to mislead the 
unwary, is assisted b\ a somewhat greater allowance of archaic 
words. Hut U Is entindy fiilsi* that, as usetl also to be said, Langland 
IS more Saxon ’ in his vocabulary than Chaiuer. It has e\en been 
( ah ulaled by patu-m industry that his pcrc(‘niagc of Latin and 
Komance woiiN is, d anything, a litlh* huger than Chaucer’s : it is quite 
reitaiii that if both weie punted in modernised spelling, it would be at 
om e seen not to hv smaller. 

The poenu despite Us merit and the pains that have been spent on 
It of late years by interpreters, is by no means a very easy one to 
u^de^^tand , and then* are few that arc more in need of an argument 
or a running marginal (ommeniary. Ibis arises from the fact that 
It is not one vision, not even tw'o, but a series of visions dissolving one 
into the other, often without any more attempt at coherence- of 
* ompleiion twen in the tlream-intcger. su< h as it is than actual 
dreams ohibit. It would seem as if the author, wlielher owing to 
his luystii ism and its a< companding vagueness, or to his* satiric 
intent, and the wholesome sense of danger which accompanied that, 
delilterately avoided rouruiing off his tdiapters and driving hom^ his 
meanings. Hut the general scheme of the poem, which is divided 
into passiis ^ or cantos, is as follows in the ccntnil or B text. 

A prologue of rather more than two hundred lines tells how the 
" Ilreamer, tn ** a summer season when soft was the sun,” put on a 

^ I^anghiml in four, but I think iicv»*r jjuis himself out of 

the way for them, or for the txxiravagant and overloaded tdlUcraiion of five or 
even six words which wc fiticj cKcwhvrc. 

Of these A has twelve (perhaps originally only eight), B twenty, and C 
iweniy-tUreH' ; font even where the three, «r two of them, coincide there attr often 
great variations. Wright’s H text -l*rof. Skcai does not iiumW his con- 
finuou«ly*«<«has 14.696 tdiort or half liiiet. ♦ 
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shepherd’s smock like hermit unholy of works,” and wandering 
on Malvern Hills, slept by a brook side, and saw a strange vision ~^af 
fiigh tower (Heaven) on one side, a deep dungeon (Hell)i 
beneath, and a “fair field full of folk” between ( Middle \ 
Earth). And he describes the folk and their occupations ' 
with much digressing, in the bewildering kaleidoscopic fashion \ 

which characterises the \\ hole j>oem, to a very shrewd and early version 
of the “ Hell-lhe-Cat ” story. Indeed, no simile is at once so apposite 
or so illuminative for Piers as that of tlic* kaleidoscope, 

in respect of the way in which elaborate arrangetiumts of \vur<l and 
thought suddenly and without warning fall into something ajfelaborate, 
but quite ditfercnl. 'flic tirst pH»per <»pens with a promise, 

not too exactly kept, to expound the mt anmg of the tower, dungeon, 
and field ; and their obvious interpretatum'* are given by a lovelv lady 
in linen clothed, who is Holy Chun h. Her ^pt-ei h is allegoncal and 
digressive in the Pose manner indeed, tlitferent as is In', spirit, 
Langiand is as full of the AVoc inspiiatum as Chaucer himself. 'I'hc 
second f>tissus introduces — in sharp vontrasi to this ligure, ami in 
answer to the Dreamer's rev{ue''i to Ik* told of f alsehood as she has 
said so much of 'I'ruth another lady far moie gorgeously cle»il»ed. 
This is “Meed the maid" rewanl m the ginxl sense, biibeiy, etc. 
in the bail -daughter of False <1 alsehotKi), and belr»>ihed to Favcl 
(Fauv^cl, the hero of an allegorical Fr< in h romance of the preceding 
age, and here signifying Flattery). Here Hc>ly Church vanishe*>. ami 
the current of the story is deilectid in the usual odd manm*r to the 
marriage of Meed, which it is decided ought to take pkn c in lamdon. 
The bridal party set out thither under the escort of Simony am! ('ivil 
Law, but Soothness antic ipates them, tells I'onsciem e, who tells the 
King, and a w'arin reception Ixring prepared for the parly, they dis 
perse, leaving l^ced the maid, who stands he r ground, weeping. 
She is at the Iwginning of the third /uusus c-ourteoiisly taken by the 
middle^nd brought liefore the King, ’fhe natural sedmtivencss of 
Meed, and the fact that she tfmy be honestly ga^ied, au^ here glanced 
at, ^Shc confesses her sins, uses great largesse to the court gene* 
rally, and the King promises that she shall marry Consc lence, who, 
however, refustes utterly, giving his offered bride the worst possible 
character, and belalxiuring her w'iih Latin c|Uotations, against %vhkh 
she very naturally and indignantly protests. At the ticginning of 
the fourth pmsus this uncompromising knight declines even to kiss 
her, ♦^but Reason rede me thereto.” The King thereupon bids him 
fetch Reason, who comes, supports Conscience* and brings over the 
Kingi who at the end of the f>1te says, “ As long as our life lasteth 
live we K^ether.” 

At the bcginntng of the fifth ^assm the 4ttmi is broken and 
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once more joined, A notice of the Rule of Reason leads or hills, 
after the mediaeval fashion, into a long and v igorous passage on the 
Seven Deadly Sins, containing one of the most famous and brightly 
coloured passages of the poem, the description of a London tavern 
and the bibbers there. Only at the end of this passus^ which 
includes some curious anticipations of Puritan nomenclature, docs the 
personage who gives name to the poem, i*iers the Plowman, make his 
appearance ; and even then he has a double [)ortion of the floating 
phantasmagoric character that marks the whole. At one moment he 
IS a simple plowman who digs and delves, and docs what Truth 
might, wIm) has offl*n an acre to ear, and cannot leave his work. But 
he is also a guide to (ioclliness, and has a wife Dame Work-whilc>it-i5> 
time, a daughter ** Do right or-thy-daine-shall-beat-thee,'’ and a son 
with a longer title still. After dialogues and doings in the sixth 
with Hunger and others, he emerges in the seventh passus as Christ 
Himself, opposing the venal priests of the day, and leaching a better 
way to salvation. This is a sort of epilogue to the passus^ and to the 
fust part of the poem, wliich resoKes itself in the Dreamer's own words 
into a counsel to seek the hel]) cT “ Do- well.” 

But when’ i'* Do-well ” to be found } That is the question with 
which the eighth pasMts ^ opens, and the second part of the poem. 
Certain fnais, though they are quite sure he dwells among them, give 
no help, and a fresh dream brings to llic poet’s side Thought, who 
informs him that not only Do-well but “ Do-bet ”(ler) ami Do-best 
must lx* sought. But he cannot tell where to find them, though Wit 
tuay. Wit in the ninth pasxus is prodigal of information about the 
three, alxuit their relation to Lady Anima, and about the fact that 
Do-well is Olicdicnce, Do-het l-ove, and Active Benevolence Do-best. 
In the tenth passns Study, tin* wife of W'ii, lakes up the tale and con- 
fuses the Dreamer, ** sternly staring” with more theology, sending 
him moreover to Clergy, who talks still more This is a long 
lesson,” says the Dreamer, **aml little am 1 wiser. Darkly^ye show 
where Dowell is t»r Do-bet ”), and to Scripture, who similarly occupies 
the eleventh. Kiiftt and Reason follow, and at the end of this 
ptmm the Dreamer, thoroughly bemused, meets one of the most 
original characters of the whole shadowy procession, Ymaginatif— 
his own mother-wit apparently, or human reason, not antithetic to 
but stopping short of theology. ’Fhe thirteenth adds others, especially 
** Hawkyn^ the Active Mam,” wlio cannot keep his clothes unspotteu 
for his daily work — an allegory more open than some. Hawkyn 
discourses with Patience throughout this passm and the next, the 

* The initiibers, it muiit be remenibercd, lurc those of the B text ; In A this 
U the and in C the 
Hawkyn^Heniyldii-fiillaity* 
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fourteenth, but the Dreamer, waking yet again at the beginning of the 
fifteenth, renews, and with reason, his wailing how it was wonder long 
ere he could ^vindly know Do- well. Nor in the long fifteenth 
though according to the title “ Do-well ” is tinisbed and Do-bet 
begun, can the process be said to be at all clear or satisfactory, Wei 
find, however, that the scholastic allegory of the last five passt4s is 
passing into simple Scripture-history and Christian teat bing, and in the 
sixteenth Piers Plowman reap|K‘ars, while both this pa<sits and the 
seventeenth shape themserves more and more into a pla^n life of ('hnst 
Himself, leading in the eighteenth to the finest ])<>etry of the whole- -a 
splendid paraphrase of the Entry into jcnisalem, iffe PassHjn, and the 
Harrowing of Hell. This completes Do-bet -- Love Christ, and 
Incipit T>o-besty' \\hu:h also occupies the la^l or twentinh. Hut 
this is the vaguc'^t and most unfinished f>.iit of the whole, Piers 
Plowman after Christ's death seeming to become the Clmrch, and the 
two cantos leading to no conclusion wliatewr. 

The so-called A text is much shortei tlian this. Not nnh are 
there but twelve p>i,\sus^ the work sto]»pmg at the end of the so-i ailed 
Vita de Do<vcll^ but the individual trc-aiment of the dilTerem points 
is much less deveIo[K?d. Not a f<‘w of the more striking episodes of 
the B text, such as the P>ell-thc-Cat fable, do not appear. < hi the 
other hand, there are some things m A whuh were afterwanU left 
out or completely refashioned, iiu hiding almo-^t the whole of the last 
passus. C is longer even than 11, though the extension to twenty- 
three passus is rather misleading, the old Prologui' nr>w ranking as 
Passus /., and some of the earlier division-^ of li being split up and 
redistributed. And there are again some omissions. These, how- 
ever, are compensated by long insertions, '^oI^etlm<‘s of the fx’rhaps 
treacherously biographical kind, enpecially one in /7. on 

which the biography builders do miKh rely for Langland's famdori 
life ; sometimes m “ Lolling ” and Friardoin ; srjrnetimes of the more 
abstract® philosophical kind. Indeed tins later tendency has dis- 
tinctly got the upper hand in C, as where, for mstaiue, the quaint 
and vivid f>ersonaIity of “ Hawkyn the Active Mtn is changed into 
a Lorrisian abstraction called ‘‘Activa \'ita-'’ 

On the whole, the presence of this abstraction in Piers Plimman 
has been too little allowed for by some of its eulogists, who have 
been seduced by the pictorial and dranuaic force of the operning of 
the * ** Meed ” scenes and others to put it naher in conqietition %vith 
the PUgrim's Progress ^ than w'ilh the Hopnan de ia Pose. 'Iliere i$ 

* Ouiltaumc dc DeguilleviUe, from whose Pitennogi^ tie iAme //itmaim Bmiyiin, 

through whatever channel, certainly did derive nm a little, w^^^^ m a dreamer 
before Latigland abo. jua as he was before Chaucer, who adapted from him 
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vivid portraiture in it, and there is a good deal of sharp and practical 
satire. But even in the X'ision proper to some extent, and in Do-well^ 
Do^het^ and Da-bc&t to a very much greater, the reflectivg, theological, 
and allegorical side gets altogether the better of the dramatic and 
pictorial To use the im.ige suggested by the change between B 
and C just noted, llawkyn the Active Man, who is not always 
present even in the early part, is hardly present at all in the second ; 
and in his plate vve ha\e pale abstractions arguing and jargoning 
about matters ^^>f the first importance in themselves — but ill suited for 
such treatment. 

We c;ym<>i therefore ]nit Langland by the side of Chaucer either 
for range, or for tlirectness^ or for artistic sense. 'Id say, according 
to the common antithesis of the books, tlial he is a poet of the 
people, Chaiit ei one of the Court, is va ry idle, 'fhe author of the 
/feerrV and Miilers Tah s is hardly to be ( barged with ignorance in 
respect of tlu* people ; and the author of tlie ///.v.v//.c about Meed the 
Maid wouUl certainly not have thanked his eulogists for presuming 
him to be unfiiniliar with the Court. But il is Hue that Chaucer, to 
some extent, leprescnis the Humanist and cosmopolitan distaste for 
politics and for < onlro\ei sial theology, while l>angland represents a 
strong turn for holhJ It is true also, though he himself seems to 
have been no Wvditile or Lollard, that much of the tendency after- 
wards known as I'uiiian appeals m him, and that, to our sorrow, 
the iconoclastic spiiit, which vva> in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to be the disgrace and curse of England, shows itself in 
angry remarks .about t hurch budding and tire putting up of {tainted 
windows, liitenst', but narrow^ ; pious, but a little Philistine — so vve 
must pronoum c him. 

Nevertheless he had a g^reat literary talent, which perhaps 
amoumeti to genius. I he literary craftsmanship which succeeds in 
impressing <jn a form so uncouth as the unrhymediNand only faintly 
inetred alliterative veise the combination of freedom and %rder, of 
swing and variety, which maiks Piers Phnvmafu is of that kind 
which must have distinguished itself whatsot ver the form it happened 
to adopt. And although the architectonic gift, which might hav# en- 
abled the poet to picscnt a real whole instead of a series of dissolving 
views, is not present, yet it is astonishing with how' little repugnance 
the reader who has once got his hand in accepts this apparent 

^ Tlic politics of Piers Plmm&H itself are pretty distinct ; those of diehard 
tbe Pnielesu the attribution of which to Eingland is one of the least doubtful 
of such things, are open to all. 'I’hc poem (which is to be found in Professor 
♦Skeat’s edition, and as ‘‘Ihe Deposition of Hichard II/* in WrighV n PifHHrai 
P<»ems^ ** Rolls Serifsi/' i. 368) is incomplete but extremely vigorous, though miurred 
by the ** IHiiUsiine** and ungenerous mdicalisni wltich Is too frgiuostly English, 
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incoliercncc, and resigns himself to see the visions rise and blend and 
melt, the bubbles swell and gleam and break. While as for the forcjc 
of individualcpassages — the Prologue, the Fable, the best Court scenei, 
the London Tavern, the Harrowing of Hell — these have never been 
mistaken by ;my competent critic who has read them.* ** \ 

Beside the shadowy and in part apocalyptic figure of Langland,\ 
the solid, well -authenticated, somewhat prosaic personality and* 
literary work of John Ckiwer- present a conirasi which has its 
Gower itiiercst. Ciower, after being wrongly cofinected by tra- 
dition with more than ime family aru! county, was 
definitely established by Sir Hat ns Nicolas as joRn (iow^r, Ksquirc, 
of Aldington, in Kent, and of other places. Hts hirih-year is not 
certain ; he died, old an<l it is said blind, in 1 40S, and hts tomb is 
one of the niimetous literary tllusiiaiions o( the great and recently 
rebuilt church of St. Savitmrs, or St. Mary ()\er>\, Sottthwark, with 
which Gower seems to ha\e been < unne<*t<-d m \anous ways. Indeed, 
though married, he a|»peat^ to ha\e been in inmor orders. 

His literary uork even as we have it is eonstderable, but part of 
it is lost. Part also, both of what esisls and of what does not, only 
indirectly concerns us here, being written in languages other than 
English. (iower is the lu'^t of the jirubably not small rlass of 
English men of letters between t 200 and !4u<> %Uio were trilingual 
— writing, and probably speaking, Fren< b, Latin, and English with 
cc|uai facility. riic [irinnpal t xisiing j«e< e of (Power's Freru h !.s a 
set of fifty Ballades, lh<* favourite Frem h ifnft iTovem^al) foiin, with 
intertwisted identn al ihynn-s, a rei urrent refrain, anrl (generally) an 
envoy. But he also wr<nc in Frcm h one t»f the three divisions of 
his capital W'ork, the Sptiulum a moral |KK:in, in twelve 

divisions, on V'ices and \'iriues, wlm h, after being long lost anti 
sometimes misideniificd, has Im n at length found and is lieing edited. 
Another part of#his, the lot (Vo/nonf/sy aLo exists, but is in l^uin. 
It is a lively political jxKim in elcgiats with internal rhyme, dealing 
with the disturbant'c of Richard the Second’s reign, (iower w'as a 
favourite of the unlucky but not unlettered kiifg, ami deMrned him 
for ihe rising sun of Bolingbroke. This ptKun < ontains a very striking 
sketch of Wat TylcFs rising. l.ater, as a Lancastrian, the )M>et wrote 

* The Ix'st commentary on the mr/Ur of Langbuid ix, am! iii Wng bkriy to he, 
M. Ju^rrand's V myxU^ue W, iMHghnfi, 

** (kiwer has nevn t>een m a w’bok. and it h to tie winhi^d that 
Skeai would complete with him the set of t hauerr and f..atigUnd. At pt^awsfU 
^ Cm/cssto is in ("hidnim » /Wi, tn a vqjamie islKion by I>r. Isanti, and cheaply 
to IWmor ModeyN Cartsbrrx>ke library. But the BtiUoJei and tlt« 

Kar CkmanHs are in Roxbiirglic Club editions with the Trij^irtite Ckrmkie, the 
, with other In Wright’s /V/z/ka/ /Wan (»* mm" 

v«l i), and (7a) m a Ommm editbn by Stisnpii (Martog, 
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another poem of the same kind in leonine hexameters, which is called 
the Tripartite Chronicle^ and is a strongly partisan account of Richard’s 
errors and downfall. This is almost wholly historiclil : the Vox 
diverges into a good deal of miscellaneous matter (satire on the 
friars, etc.), which reminds us of Piers Plosvman. 

The Confessio A mantis^ the third and English part of (>owcr's 
opus is much less vigorous and spirited than either of these 

Latin potmis ; hut while they have no significance for English litera- 
ture, it has nfU( h. It was undertaken at the hapless 
Richard’s suggestion. > It i> an immense poem, or 
collection •of poems, in (with infinitesimal exceptions) 
octosyllabic t <ni[)lets, ac<‘omplished to the |Knnt of extreme fluency, 
but curiously larking in batkhone and vigour. It filh, in Chalmers’s 
iWiSy some five hundrt d and fifty columns, each of which at its fullest 
holds nc aily seventy lines ; hut Latin arguments of the varioii.s 
sections lake sonur room, Lrobiihly there are I)ctween thirty and 
fiirty thoiiNund lines in all. Hie author declares his purpose of 
writing in ** the middle way,” of < omposing a b(K>k half of pleasure and 
half of learning. After a long historical and miscellaneous prologue, 
he opens his first biM»k with one of the stock complaints of the woes of 
loveis, and [>ro|K>ses to make his own confession to (Icnius — a Rose 
|x*r.sonagc‘, of < cnirse. The c'onft'ssor, after a sermon, appropriately 
or inapproj>riau*ly illustrated as usual, begins to hear his confession, 
and succeeds in making of it a fr.une for a huge series of talcs from 
classical and media val sources alike. Acta.*on, Perseus, and 
Ulysses are succeeded by the tale of Fiorent, the subject of Chaucer's 
Wife of Ritt/fs 7 'a/e ; Narcissus jostles a king of llungar)*; Alboin 
and Kosmunda have their plai e not fur fn>m Nebucltadnezzar. The 
beautiful .story of C'onstarue {Kmari\ see supta\ which Chaucer 
ptohably lx>rrow'i*d from (hover, ap|>ears ; the original of Pericles; 
the tale of ** Ko.siphele,” perhaps the original of lite Fhmvr and the 
Ixitf; and <iozcns <»f others from all sources and of all sorts. The 
fx>em ends gracefu|iy enough, though not altogether cheerfully, by 
V’enus at once hearing the |kK!1’s prayer, and dismissing him from 
her court as too old for love, with a rosary of black beads fiung 
round his neck inscrilied Pour Reposer, 

(iracc, indeed, t iow’cr cannot be said with justice at any time to 
lack ; his faults arc the want of strength, of definiteness, in his con- 
ceptions and deliveries, the insignificant fluency of his verse, and 
alxive all, the merciless and heart-breaking long-windedness which 
results from it. Even this conclusion, which is full of true and 
touching things (as where Venus after her operations asks the finrlom 

* Its exact diitiil is ftiailer of guesj^work. U probably took a ijood many years 
to write, hut may litee been t^eguii m iarly tis 1^3 or thereabom. 
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poet laughingly what love is, and he cannot answer her), is prolonged 
to such an extent that all the shock is expended, all the race anfl 
spirit wateroul down. In his own time, by himself and by Chancel*, 
Gower was specially called “ moral.’* Venus, with her kindly scorrL 
acknowledges this gift in him, and dismisses him to its enjoyment^ 
now that he is unfit for her.s. In recent day.s a slight imputation, not\ 
exactly of immorality, but of morality of a lf>w kind, has in turn been ', 
cast on him. 'fhe truth seems to be that he uas moral enough in ' 
the sfK'cial contemporary fashion, which consisted tin illustrating 
every point Vjy some approved extract from aiitj^ority, and by sub 
jecting it as far as possible tt) th<' process of allegorical hoimlising. 
Although Chaucer casts, diiecth oi drainatir.illy, blame on his selec^ 
tion of such stories as those of Ap<»!lonuis and ( anace, this, if seiioiis, 
would be rather a li\ perciun ihin. Hut (hnvet has no passion, the 
‘‘cold ointment ” vvhidi \ enus puts ciu In'. Inart at the end ^f the 
Confession must, one would think, ha\«‘ l>een apjiheii to sf»me extent 
even before the beginning of it ; and in Ins most ji.uheiM st lious 
stories (the liurnorous he hardh aiteinpis) the sinewy dire<'tness of 
Chaucer, the mystual lire of LangLiml, are things to whith he <ioes 
not even try to attain. 

Vet it would be a \er\ great mistake to miminise or, like many, 
to pass by as negligible the (ontnliuuon of (aiwer lo English htera* 
ture. Even in itself, if it has not the \er\ highest tiualiiies, it is 
far above < ontempt. < 'oleu<lge‘s lathei jKitish wish that 
repumlm. Chalmers had given i.\«lgate instead, must have Iwrcn 
caused cither by very ex< usable ignoram e of lAdgaie’s 
actual worth; or by a eompleie failure to retognise the formal 
superiority of Gower and the im|>ortam e ol his priority m time : or 
perhaps, and even firobahly, by that < apn* lousiiess which tiHi often 
mars Coleridge’s <Titi<dsrn. 'I'hc < ontemjKiraries of ( haueei and 
Gower, and the i#unediate siu ressors who entered into their lalniurs, 
made nm such mistake, though in the fifteenth lemuiy they some* 
times, and not quite unjusth, promoted Lydgate Jiimself to the actual 
company of his masters. Thai, historical ly and as a master, Gower 
had € real right to be ranked with Chaucer, is as untjuestionable as 
that Gower is vastly Chaucer’s inferior as a fKKrt. \Vc need not 
attach great value to the supposed and indeed probable priority of 
Gower to Cliaucer himself. It h suffu ieiU that they were certainly 
fellow-pioneers, fellow-schoolniiisters, in the task of bringing England 
to literature. Up to their time, as we have estiblished by actual 
survey, the literary production of the country, whether in the suc« 
oessive vernaculars of Anglo-Saxon and Early Middle English, or in 
the half-naturalised foreign tongues of French ^id Catin, had been 
exceedingly nidijpenury and limittHi All but a yi^ sfnatl part of 
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it had been purely religious or ecclesiastical ; of the small profane ** 
portion the whole of the M/es iettres division had been in verse ; 
and again all but a very small part of this verse had been directly 
translated romance. It was the function of great writers now to 
establish the form of English as a thoroughly equipped medium of 
literature, anti to furnish it further, as far as they could, with matter 
varit)us in kind, and witli varieties of style. Even Langland, a 
much mt)re interesting and striking figuie than (jower to us, could 
have been iniah better sparctl by his own generation than Gower 
himself. In hterap' form Langland had nothing to teach: he was 
in fact mvcly rowing ofLstream, if not against it, up a backw’ater 
which led now hither. In substance he was powerful rather than 
profitable, offering imthing but allegor\% of which there w'as already 
only too much, and political-ecclesiastical discussion, a grow'th always 
neaict to the tares than to the wheat of literature. In other words, 
and to vary the metaphor, he gave* the w’orkmcn in the new workshop 
<»f English lettets iu> i\fw or improved tools, he opened up to them 
no new sources of malen.tl. lie was a genius, he was a seer, he 
was an artist ; but he was neither master nor stock-provider in 
lit ('rat lire. 

(iower was both, 'fhe want of zest ami race in his literary style 
{though he has style), and still more m his poetical medium, must 
not allowed to blind us the fart that both shtnv an enormous 
improvement on sm h imntediaic predecessors as Harnpole, as the 
author of 7 V/c /V<//'/, as the author of Cursor Muru/i. Ho knows his 
craft far belter than they did ; he lias better tools ; he can teach 
others to turn out work that can be de|K*nded f>n, while they them- 
selves, aiul all those wlm followed them, were < onstrained either to 
have touches of gemus or to be fiankly ma(l<'quate if not simply in- 
tolerable. (iovvei, unlike Chaucer, was apparently no master of 
prose, and his fat ulty in verse was strictly limited to tWe octosyllable in 
l’-nglish--in laitin, as we have said, he could write more vig/lrously, 
if also more barbarously. Hut .so fin* as he went he w^as distinctly 
an example of literary accoriqilishment and examples of literary 
a< complishment were what England then wanted first of all. * 

What she wanted next t.ower also saw, and this too he also, as 
he could, provided. It was a want which the plain common sense 
of Caxton saw still existing nearly a hundred years" later, and which 
was never really supplied till a humlred more had passed ; a want 
which explains the dearth and dulness so often charged against the 
fourteenth century ; a want which no exceptional genius could supply. 

1 he English Muses simply did not enough to do much : they 
wanted feeding, training, educating j they were in their ttonage* 
Now the, to 0% and cumbrous medley, the ‘^murine store’* of 
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the Confessio AmanHsy was an attempt to supply these wants, to 
give matter and models at once : to write a book, as Gower says in 
the interesting exordium, which only his fatal fluency prevents froi^i 
being quite excellent — \ 


And 


After the worhl that whilome took 
Long time in okle daics past. 

to touch also 

The world that neweth ever)' day. 


That his efforts were not vain, the genuine gratitude of his^mmediatc 
successors for his lessons in “ rhetliorike ’’ - m form • testifies ; and 
Chaucer and Shakespeare are perhaps sureties after whom it is un* 
necessary to produce any others as to the value of his contributions 
in matter,^ 


^ Chaucer fhilu'atcs Ins T/ •»//// f to Gou<t and to th»' philosophical StrcMle-- 
identififd fairly \u’U Ralph Strode, \sh«» fhm^^h»•f! alnjut 1370. and. mtius to 
have written a d<Ml in Luin and Fiiglinh prosr and wrsc. An attompl, 

ingenious hut purely fanciful, has Ikth mad»! to find the ** i*tat I jkk?! ’ (pp 79- 
81) in this Strode. 



CHAPTER III 

I'HAITCKK’S PROSK — WYCLIF, TKKVISA, MANDF.VIU.K 

'Furnwig fuuut m i)tv>sc -( hauccr's pro-e talrs Hi*; lWfhti4^—'X\\v Astrolabe — 
\\’)chf h»hn i>l Tf^ \ i.-a--Sir John Maiuloville - ‘I'lie hrst prose style 

Thk prost* of llu‘ laic foinlecnllt century in England is not to the 
mere literary taster, with one notable exception, at all comparable in 
interest to the verse of the same time. Hut it is hardly less import- 
ant, For this time was in fact the he^^inninj; of English 
prose [iroperly so called. Before 1 350 it may be doubted 
whether there is a single English work in prose, with 
the exception of the Am ren which unites the bulk and the 

literary quality of a book proper; and while the Ancren Rtwk is 
still almost more Saxon than English in language, it belongs in subject 
to the division of .sacred literature, whicli, though it is one of the 
noblest of all divisions, yet of necessity is less national, less idiosyn- 
ciatic, than any other. 

At the great turning-point, however, which, though it must have 
come sooner or later anylu»w, was undouhtedly tlctermined to no 
small extent by the coinent ration of English pr^iotic sentiment, 
owing to the conquests of Falwaul HI., [>rose did not mei%!y, like 
verse, make a fresh^ start, it made a start almost for the first time. 
From the later years of Kiiwaid and the reign of Richard II. date 
four writers of prose, each notewtjrihy in his own way, jind thre# out 
of the four notable in something more than his own way — Chaucer 
the poet, Wyclif the controversialist, IVevisa the chronicler, and 
the shadowy j^tersonage long known, and perhaps even yet not 
entirely exorcised, as ** Sir John Mandcville.” AH were translators 
in less or greater degree, but all also w'erc originals of English prose 
writing. 

The interest of Chaucer’s prose works, the m the Astro- 

the transi^on of the Barsm^s and the Taif of 

ts al^si entirely an interest of form ; and«n the last that 
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interest is minimised and almost confined to the fitful and straggling 
emergence of blank verse, or something like it, at the opening. So 
too the Parsons Tah\ a translaticui and a theologicLil 
pr^TtaieL translation, does not advance us very much further than 
the prose treatises by or attributed to Hampole and hs 
followers in the first half of the century. It is good straightforward 
English, but shows no attempt at style, while the welhwoni anci 
strictly prescribed common form of its matter expresses further 
limitations. The Botihiu^ and the AstroliiU^ are sjpenor. The 
version of the first, even if it were intrinsit ally le^s attract i\e, would 
inevitably invite comparison with Alft ed’s at the dawn of Saxon as 
this at the dawn of modern English prost% and the often noble, never 
contemptible, matter of the original <ouId not and did not fail to 
stimulate an artist like Chaucer. !>ut the most valuable {>oini of the 
Boethius as an exercise for the pionet r in a new prose 
Hi& ‘‘Metres,’ which, (specially when 

rendered by sucli a poet as ( haiuei intt> a language with suih 
illimitable latent possibilities as English, must needs result in far 
more ambitious ami far more su< t essful attempts in “the other 
harmony” than had yet appeared. Accordingly some* of the metre 
passages in Chaucer's \ersion, th(*ugh legitimate and sound 

prose, attain a rhythm!* al a^ well as verbal dignity, which English 
prose w'as hardly to know again save m a fitw passag<‘s of Malorx*, 
Fisher, Herners, and the translatoi^ of the Ihble, till laic* in the 
sixteenth century. And the whole shows that, if it had suited 
Chaucer to write more originally -in pro*»e, he* might have effected a 
revolution therein at least as great as that w hi» h he did effect in verse, 
nay greater, seeing that he had prat tit ally no ft»rerunners. 

The attractions of the 'freatiie on the AstroUhe are different, but 
perhaps they arc not less. 'Fhe s|Ka lally pU asant and easy address 
to “little Lewis flty hon,” for whom the irtaiise was compiled, and of 
whom, unluckily, wc know no more, does not so much 
contrast with as supplement the interest of the piece as 
an early scientific treatise by one of the greatest of men 
of letters. The a^t^olabe was a small jKKket instrument, somewhat 
of the sextant kind, for taking the altitudes and positions of the 
heavenly Ijodies ; and though the object of its use was astrological 
rather than astronomical, it has, I Ixrlicve, Ijecn admitted by 
“scientists” of the severest stamp that the treatis€‘ itself shows an 
exactness of scientific acquirement up to a certain |)oint which 
certainly would not las easy to parallel in any but a s}>ectatist of 
snodem timesA And it is not perhaps superfluous or imperttnent to 
’ Astronomy (‘Mr/, cohi «istm**} was part ot tlw lejpikr inedkeval 
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add that astrology, a study which may be defined as rather extra- 
scientific than anti-scientific, and which at least attained a complete 
rigidity of scientific method, has an almost unsurpassjpd traditional 
interest for literature. To the time of Chaucer’s great moderniser 
Dryden, it held the belief of the best informed and least generally 
credulous of men, and even since it went out of fashion, it has been 
splendidly (clelnated in prose and verse by Scott and Coleridge. 
But in this treatise of Chaucers, the great interest is the spectacle of 
an early exanyde of the scientific application of literature and tlie 
literary handling of sc ience.^ 

'rhe work of a prose writer only, and a “sacred’* and 

philosfiphical pro'jc writer only, is less nincl, les^ attractive?, but not less 
important. Little, des[)iic‘ his fame and the violent partisanship for 
and against him, is itMlIy known of the authoi. W'e 
do not know when John \Vy< lif was l>orn or where, ^ ‘ 

though the prohahilities ( tmneei his birth with the place of Wycliffe- 
on-'lVes and ih<‘ limi* of 1320-1325. He was i ertainly Master of 
Balliol La northern < ollege/ at ( >\foKl, m 1360 ; and by the confession 
of his opponents, was a recognised expert in theology and scholastic 
philosophy. He had, after giving up Balliol on his appointment to 
a college living, become Waixlen of (Janterbuiy Hall, now merged in 
Christ (rimrth ; but was deprived of this post by the next Archbishop 
but one ol Canterbury. Otlier preferments catne to liim,and in 1374 
he received the Crown benefice of Lutterworth, which he held till his 
death, ten ye^irs later. The best-known event in his life was his 

’ A thing of niorr‘ length than merit, the Tru*i:wt-n/ /.tec, to be included 
in rh.UKer\ pro^: works, aiul may U* found, by those who waul it, in Chalmers 
and iti Professor Sk#Mt\ SupplrmetU. For oner the exorcists are justified of their 
spcHv Not only dtK‘S ihe itung t'vhuh ij. an anegorical-rehgtuus treatise on the 
.author's rpkrst f<»ra " M.irgarci/' wh«> is less doubtfully than usual a iiuTecrdfn/tfi* of 
tiracc. or spiritual irulh, 01 the < liurch) contain imenial evidence that it is not 
Chaucci's m its reference to him, but. as any one who, knowing the rt'ads 
it will set* at once, u pilliges that Innik ami oihers t>f his in a way which, 
Itarefuci^tl trt another, wpuhl uninteUigible in himself. It is now fuit down (a 
kind of Signature l»eing thsrtivert'tl) to a certain Thomas I’sk, a tmsy Londoner, 
v^ho was executed with a gootl deal of IxifUiniy by the ti iumphant Gloucester 
faction in 1388, Usk did not quite deserve ^‘hanging for bb bad ; but 

Jt is not goi^. 

IS Wyclif s KngU.sh woik, outsul*' the Bible, with some not his, is to Ijie found 
mMr. r, Arnold's ,SV Arc/ IPer^.t i/l f /</#/( 3 vob.), t'laremlon 1 ‘rcss, and 

Mr. F, l\ Matthew's Engihh i af H > lif htihe* Ai nnprintvd ( E. li. T.S, ). The 
whole Bihk, u coiit| wite work of Wyclif and oihers, was edited in 4 vols. 410 
by ForshaUand Madden, Oxford, 185*0; the ^v«iy canvetiienlly primed 

in parallel columns, with the early <»oihic ami A.S, versions and Ty ndate's) by 
hoswortb and Waring (31x1 ed. tendon, r888l. KSs very votuttiinous l*atin 
works, philosophioit and fx'clesmtical, have been lacklod by a special Wyclif 
Society. 


h 
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summons to appear in St. Paul’s on a chargee of heresy in i377» on 
which occasion the court was practically broken up by the turbulenc|? 
of Wyclif’s pa»1:isan, John of Gaunt. Into the nature and extent c(f 
his heresies we are hem precluded from entering^. On ** Dominion^V 
on Transubstantiation, and other points, they reached the extreme ol( 
scholastic subtlety : and perhaps the most pnictical part of his tenets\ 
was the establishment of an irregular order of ** poor priests,” who ' 
took the field at once against the corruj)t friars ami the extravagantly 
endowed prelates of the time. These poor priests, iv.orc definitely 
than Wyciif himself, were respoubihle for the “ LoUardy ” \vhi< h, 
though its first-fruits in the Wat Tyler msuritttuuf came Wvdifs 
lifetime, developed later, and did not call for sli.up ieprc>sion tdl the 
reigns of Henry IV. and Henry \'. Much of Wy( lif\ tendency in 
|K>litics ecclesiastical is observed in Langland, but the* latter sluoxs no 
sign of any doctrinal heresy. 

The English literary wf»rk of W\thf .md tlie Wytlitites for a 
large part of the rn5\er»ity of ( Khm! was saiuraled with hi*' do( trine, 
and the complete body of Wuhtian literature is laiher an <Mrher 
** Tracts for the rimes ” than the work of any one man consists on 
the one hand of a new and complete translation of tin* Ihhl(\ on the 
other of a considerable mass of tracts and sermons imemled ft»r 
popular consumption. In some re*»peris these latter arc not vety 
delightful or profitable reading. We timi already in them the hard, 
narrow intolerance of cf)ntiary opinion ami tlie refusal to believe in 
its honesty, the savage, churlish hatred of all tin* beauty t>f Ivolmess-- 
music (the **knacking of new sungs/’ as the Wy< lifitc catchword 
has it), painted windows, fair arrimerturc, and all that makes the 
mediaeval church gracious and previous in our eyes the almo.sl 
Iscariot-likc grudging of all expense on divine wmslnp that is not 
“ given to the poor, ’ the rage, at least as miKh |)oruKal arul social a.s 
theological, at wmlthy and exalted bishops and abbots, the ser iarian 
jealousy# bet ween ** friars, - all the ugly Phihstine 

sourness, in short, which disgraces the extreme 1‘roicstam party of 
the sixteenth century and the extreme Puritan parfy of the seventeenth. 
ThciC is little room in this furious cudgel-play of partisan hatred for 
the serene exercise in elaborate prose which C'haucer gives us in the 
BoethiuSy for the scientific precision of the Astrolabe^ for the gay and 
varied garrulity of Mandeville. A few lively touches of manners, a 
few of the less merely tcclh-gna,shing ” flouts of satire^ a quaint 
iribrase here and there^ a racy translation of antiquity — these are the 
pfinctpal attractions which the Wyclifiie tracts have to offer ; while 
m for the Translation of the Bible, as it cannot compete as literature 
that pti^uced some two centuries later, so it has merely the 
iaiiii matter. It sli|>u!d be observed that there are 
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later and earlier versions of it, the former much the more advanced 
in grammar and style. 

Nevertheless both, as much the one as the other, were most 
impt»rlant as contributions to English prose, Wyclif and his coad- 
jutors brought to both their tasks —that of translation and that of 
tract-writing --a combination of education and of “object” which 
has been wry rare in literary history. They were all trained in the 
severest science of scholastic study, the most thorough perhaps that 
has ever been*seen. K\en a Iku helorship t)f Divinity represented 
four years' Iraininn in arts, ihicc more in the t|iiaclrivium of mediaeval 
scient'c, ntusic, .iriihinetic, geometry, and astronomy ; and seven more 
still in theology. Kveiy man who had gone through this had been 
in the habit of constant «ii.s[)Uies with opponents, on the watch to 
mue the slightest \agueness of detinitmn, tlie slightest illicit process 
of argument. Vet these actomplishcd scholars were in their new 
venture addressing ilte < oinmon people first of all. 1'heir training 
c<>m[U‘lled them to be preu''C ; their object compelled them to be 
fou ible. In the translation tjf the Bible they had a wide range of 
ihf‘ most various kinds (d‘ literatuic, hisioiy, poetiy, oratory, 
philosophy, parable, matter which siiil retained, after being passed 
through the Latin suwa*, large admixture of its original Oriental 
elements to colour atui dicersify the English result. In their tracts 
they had above all things to be exact in aim to meet their enemies, 
and to be for< ible to aiirau disuples. No better exercising ground 
for an infant prose, in at least some ways, coultl ha\ c been provided, 
than this combinevl one of translation and polemic. We do not, 
indeed, find in Wyv lif, or in any of the immediate Wyclifites, the full 
(onsetpiences, \vhi<.h we shall tind fifty years later in Pecock’s 
AV/re.s «r>r, of a vocabulary and arr.ingement varying between extreme 
scholasticism and extreme vcrnaculariiy, but we tigd approaches in 
both diiertions. ^ 

The third prose author of this time owes his position to reasons 
rather {litTerem froig those whli-h have preferred C haucer, Wyclif, 
and Mandeville, He is neither a gix^ai jwt who was an altjiost 
equally great all-roimd man of letters, nor an eager con- 
troversialist who has linked his name with one of the 
great versions of the Bible (there seems to have been 
an idea in Cuxton^s mind that Trevisa did translate the Bible, but 
notliing else is known of it), nor an interesting if shadowy personality 
whose ntime is attached to a channing piece of literature. He 
simply prodttci'd an English version of the Chronicle or 

t'hr0mcon of Ralph Higden, which had been written not so very 
much before his own day. Higden was a West- countryman, who 
was born about the last decade %ut one of the thirfhenth century ; 
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became a monk of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Werburgh at 
Chester ; perhaps (it is necessary to lay stress on that “ perhaps h 
had something to do with English literature directly in the matter 
of the Chester Plays, and certainly wrote tliis rolychronicon^ one 
of the usual historical surveys, “l>eginning at the beginning/* narrow^ 
ing to a rather more particular survey of J(*\\ish and Roman hisi^ 
tory with others, and ending with that of England continued to\ 
the writer's own time. Higden is said, on the not altogether trust- , 
worthy authority of Bale, to have died in 1363. Not very long 
after this his book was Englished * by John of 1 >‘c\‘isa, who, as the 
“Tre” shows, was a Cornishman, hut seems tti have b<len chiefly 
connected with Berkeley in (ilourestershire. He is said to have died 
in 1413, but his History was hnished as long Ix'fore as 1387. The 
piece has more interest for us matter, whu h iiuliith*s mu< li early 
(indeed the earliest) description of England in English, and for tlie evi- 
dence it gives of the now unrestramahle impulse to write about English 
matters generally in the English terngue, than for any special literary 
merit or savour. Trevisa, who seems to have ])een no great siholar 
in Latin, for he confesses that he <ouhl not always understand his 
original, was no genius in English. But his style is ra( y from its 
age, and agreeable for its want of pretension. In his day a man 
<lcservx‘d almost mote credit fiw umlertaking a long work in English 
than most men would dese rve now for abstaining from it. 

The last name to l>c mentioned in this < hapler is by far the most 
interesting in the special connexion of English prose. But the dis- 
cussion of it is complicated, and obstructerl by a more than ordinary 
amount of those teasing and extra literary squabbles alK)Ut authorship 
and authors which meet us so frequently. Nity, in cfmsequence of 
the doubts which have been rai.sed as to the existence of Sir John 
Mandevillc, and the proofs (not invalid as suc h things go) that the 
real author wasS French or Flemish physician of Li^ge, projmsals 
have efen been made to oust the book - altogether from English 
literary history and give it to French. ^ 

These proposals cannot for one moment be admitted. The 
French version of Mandeville may be — very likely is — the oldest. It 

* Edited, with the Latin, in the “ Rolls .Scric,^,*’ As with nearly all the early 
historians, tlie mieresi of the work for literature can he almost sufhcieinly gaugt^ 
by sample, and a dozen images of extract will be found in Morris and 
PtolL 

* IWe is no thoroughly satisfactory edition. Wright's, in the Bohn Library 

Early Traveh in Pakstint)^ i« too much niodernistrd ; Mr. Warner's, for 
liiti Roxburghe Club, is not generally acccfsssible. Halliwell’s, more than once 
,1l|8|}drinted. is the best tdilim ; and Mr. E B. Nicholson, Bodiey's labrarian, is 
llig best authority on the disputed points, which he has imixed to the Mfuykpmikt 
Jjlidi00ma and eHewbere. * 
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may have been — it very likely though by no means necessarily was — 
written by sonic one who was not an Englishman. But it is a book 
which, in the history of literature, has very little impopt- 
ancc. French prose had been written currently on all sul> M^ndkv^Ue. 
jeets for two centuries before it ; and there was nothing 
remarkable in its existence. No one has contended that the French 
author can for a moment \ie with Villehardouin, or Joinville, or his 
own contemporary Froissart, as a prose-writer. The book has had 
no influence %n French literary Iiistory — no great French writer has 
been inspired ]>y it, none of its “ikjics” in the least corresponds to 
any niarli^ of French. 'I'he contrary of all these things is the case 
in regard to the English version. Flven the infidels do not place 
that versitm much later than 1400, and it may be jxTinitted to doubt 
whether U is not older ; for though the prose shows an advance in case 
and rcsourte on Wyclif, a great one on 'frevisa, it is not much, if at 
all, in front of Chaucer. It is <juite an admirable thing in itself; it 
shows, if it be a translation, that some third person must be added 
to Malory and Uerners to make a trimly of such English translators, 
as the world has rarely seen, in the fifteenth century. It expresses 
with remarkable fidelity the travelling mania of the English, and in 
the stories of the ** Watching of the Falcon,” the “ Daughter of 
Hippocrates,” and others, it has supplied romantic inspiration for 
generation after generation. As French it is little or nothing to 
Frenchmen nr to France ; as English it is a great thing to England 
and to Englishmen. 

The fiicts as to authorship and contents are as follows. The 
book purports to have l>cen written by Sir John Mandcville of St. 
Albans, who Ixgan to travel on Michaelmas Day 1322, journeyed in 
the Hast for thirty years and more, and after obtaining leave from the 
Pope, and coming home a sutTerer from gout, prixluced his book in 
Latin and French and English in 135b. Eater acnounts have it that 
he was buried at Liege. Against this are the facts that no other notice 
t»f any such Sir John Mandcville exists ; that the anus quoted as 
on the Liege monufiicnt have nothing to do with any family of the 
name ; and that, as we have mentioned, the French version seefns to 
be much anterior to the English, if not also to the Eitin. Further, 
before any more serious iloubts had been starlet! about Mandeville’s 
personality than those which arose from the marvels narrated in his 
book, and which had almost from the first cau.sed it to be regarded 
as a capital example of a traveller’s tale,” — it had been observed that 
its cpntents were very far from original. A certain Friar Odoric may 
have travelled in Cathay** (Chinese Tartary^ and had his travels 
written down by a brother of bis Order, as early as 133a Now the 
resemblance between Mandevil]p and Odoric is syrikbg. Further 
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borrowings, certain or extremely probable, have been indicated from 
another Franciscan friar, from an Armenian named Hay ton, from B 
Gennan knight named Boldensele, and from others. Part, it is lru(j, 
is not accounted for, and seems to be direct personal experience : but 
the whole is very like a blend of such experience with matter from! 
earlier books. .And the ct>mpilcr ha'^ been identitietl with a certain^, 
Liege physician, Jolm of lUirgundy or John of the beard, wl)o is said ■ 
to have revealed his personality on his deathbed lt> a thud jtdin, 
John of Outremeuse. Perhaps we may not nnperlmer^y, hko Ibince 
Henr>’, take leave of all these witlu reil old Johns and Sn Johns, 
whose identity is shadow) in the extreme 4 tnd of nf) imjjort^m e. 

Once more the Inuik is the thing: ainl tiie iinponanu* of the 
book, by whomsoever written, at uhalsoe\<r tune anlciKU to the 
hitest (the beginning of the tiftecuuh ^e^{^!\) at which it can possjhly 
have appeared, and wlu tlier translaiaui 01 onginal. remains for the 
history*^ of Knglisli prose imnnuable and in«*x])Ugnabie. 'I’h*' title of 
‘‘Father of English I’rosr.” wiiithused tn be goen to Mandesilh*, is 
indeed rathet silly, as are all 'in h tub if oidy in that they pio\okc 
the chronologiial and othc r stpiabblc N from whu h hlciary studs has 
suffcTed so nuich. No om m.ui could be* “the l-’ather of haighsh 
Prosc*’ at any time ; and as a inatit 1 of fa< t it had, as we base seen, 
at this time at least font simuhanc-ous fatleus. What the 
TraVitik really is, is this a i-n, so hit as wc‘ k ou, and even beyond 
our knowledge in all piichabiht) and bkehh*M»d ih«* in si corisuletaUle 
example of prose in English dealing n« iihet w ih the beaten u.uk t»f 
theology and fihilosophy, nor with tlu', e ven m ihe MiddU* .\ges, 
restricted field of history and home tc»pc*graphy. but expatiating freely 
on unguarded plants and on nnircMlden hill,', sc»rnetimt s dropping into 
actual prose romance, and always treating its subfc c t as the |K>ets 
had treated theirs in and d/e// tfAffhuf\ m Troydn^ok and 

Alc.Kandre!d, as m mere canvas on which to eiiibrcmlci thmers of 
fancy. Wt is the first hfx>k of htlUs kf/rrs m English prose, and this 
is such a priority as the most ambitions of authors, identified or 
unknown, might l>e content with. And being* siu h, it deserves a 
brie^handling of its material and formal characteristics, stub as we 
have given to its verse predecessors in the same supreme, aiul indeed 
only purely literary, department of literature. 

The extreme attractiveness of the matter, and the delightful 
Ulust rations of old attained to it, have |>erhaps a little drawn away 
attention from the fact that the fonn of the lK>ok is well worthy of 
tbe substance. A summary of the life of our Lord (for it must be 
remembered that the book is primarily a roaddxKik for the Holy 
Land) leads to a description of Constantinople and a pr«?ck of the 
lencts of the Qreek Church. T%» we cross the ** Brace of St. 
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George *’ (Sea of Marmora) and come to Asia Minor, where Cos gives 
us the ‘M.)aughtcr of Hippocrates,” and Rhodes another wild tale, 
and Cyprus an account of hunting leopards. Jerusalem*itself follows, 
and “Babylon’’ (\Uiirh it must be remembered is always Cairo in 
the Middle Ages), and a long account of Egypt and of Arabia, and 
how roses came into the world, and of Jerusalem again, and of whole 
Palestina. Only after this do v\c get into the true Utopian El Dorado 
of Mandevillo, with the “Watching of the Spar-hawk” in an 
Armenian casfic (what lime tlic Ark still was visible on the top of 
Ararat), and the ('^istoms of Ind, and the great Cham of Cathay, and 
the royal lilate of Prcstcr John, and the four Hoods that come from 
the Paradys 'i'ern'stre. There is haully a page m the book which is 
n<u full of interesting detail, of romantic suggestion, of fact sublimed 
and opalised by imagination, (w b\ the mere process of continuous 
report from hp to lip and book lt> book. 

But the great iniert for ih that here, and here for the first 
time distinctly, ilie suh|c( t an«l the idiosyncrasy of the author pro- 
duce between them a 'I here arc approaches to a style in 

(liauccr : hut ht* was kept too cIonc to his text in Botihius, to his 
subject in the Wstllf might have reached one ; Trevisa 

probably could not ; Man<ie\ille did. Ilis object being to produce 
his ctVei t by the ai c umulaiion of interc:»ting maivels, with few models 
before him except the airangcmcnts of the Bible, he mostly affects 
short scntciK t ", and ha" a trick of beginning e.ich with “And.” 
This conjufKtion is dear to the siorv'ieller, because it has a sort of 
arresting and exa lting etfei t upon the he.uor, by promise of something 
fresh ; while the long periodic sentence, bc'sidcs Tei.|uiring 
greater practu e, is afH to weary hearers as opposed to 
readers. I'hc vcuabulary is simple and rathc^r modern, 
with few obsolete or ar*< hai<’ wtuds, as indeed miglit be expected, 
whether the book was really th<‘ work of a cosmojKmtan traveller or 
that of a mere homck(‘eping forgt r of letters. Few bcK)k? of the 
time, when the s|H?J(ing rs completely modernised, have so little 
uncouihness alK)ut them. And onv thing (rarely to be said of any 
author, rarest of otu mediawal in lime) is that this author knows 
exactly when he has said enough. Nothing tempts him to the fatal 
loquacity of nearly all writers between the Dark Ages and the 
Kenaisswince, and he will even aixdognse for the Sparrowhaw^k discus- 
sion which tells the reason of the woes of Armenia. “ This is not 
the right way to go to the parts that I have named, but for to sec the 
marvel,” To sec the marNcl of the rising of literary prose style in 
English there is no better way than to read Mandeviile. 




INTERCHAPTER HU 

Short as is the period \\hi<h has been roverrd in the preceding 
Book, and few as are the names which it roiuains, wo have at last 
reached in it one, the importance of uhich has, in great patt at least, 
not lo be pleaded lor. At no lime dining the proMnl century at 
no lime, indeed, during the last h\c <t iuuries, cxci pt, and that not 
universally, for a sljort inter \al during the eighteenth • would tlie 
right of Chaucer lo a jilace, ami a gieat one, in English literary 
history have been < ontested , while, silly as the till(‘ of “ Father 
of English Prose may be, the fat t of its having bea n long ago 
awarded sometimes to Mandevilh*, sometimes to Wyclif, is a [licrc 
of evidence in itself. Vet there is no need for this lo break the good 
custom of these interposed summ.iiies ; iiuiecd, one at the present 
juncture may ha\e S[)e< ial value. 

For it is impossible to apprecinte too < learly the exact |»osition 
of Chaucer in po<‘try, while that of himself and Ins contemporaries 
in prose certainly has not always Im en appri » rated with even the 
least dearness- if Professor Earle had any justifn ation for saying, 
not more than a few* years ago, that “there exists a general impres- 
sion among ec^^calcd Englishmen that uiir prose dates from the 
sixteeiyh century/' * 

Even to appreciate Chaucer with exactness and propriety is by 
no means a matter of couisc; yet without such an appreciation it 
is ipijKrssiblc to gel the pans of the history into true proponton and 
connection* At no lime have tompeient readers (ailed to perceive 
his at>oundtng humour, the shaping faculty which enables him to 
make every character at once an individual *nnd a tyf>e, the ^‘gold 
dewdrops of his speech/’ the sweetness of his music* Perhaps we 
have outgrown (there is at any rate no excuse for us if we have not) 
the idea entenained even by Dr>*dcn that this sweetness is rudet^’ 
that there is something untutored and infantine about it. But it may 
be doubted whether even yeb whether even among persons who may 
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boast some acquaintance wnih him, an accurate estimate of his posi- 
tion in regard both to the past and the immediate future prevails. 

It so happens, oddly enough, that the first part of this has been 
expressed with extreme propriety of fact, and in w’ords that could 
not be bettered in another language in reference to another person, 
by a writer who probably hatl never heard of Chaucer, and would 
have regarded him as a savage if he had. Uoileau’s famous couplet — 

Villon s\Jt le j'»rrn\ior ccs siriU s grossicis 

1 Vbroiiilkr Tail cofmL'> ilv nos \ieux rrmiancicrs — 

as it smmls, a ^01 1 of Helot among critical utterances. 'I'he siecles 
\u*re x\oi i^rossiers ; X’dlon w.is not the first to “disembroil” ptKitical 
art of any kind ; and what he ditl ha<l nothing whatever to do wuh 
the TvVv/r but was the infusion of a modern spirit into 

forms already arrange«l for him as cxa< tly and neatly as any art 
e<niki be arranged. Hut the second hne expresses precisely what 
Chaucer did in I'nglish, and what gives him, if not his thief title to 
ariniiration as a poet, his chief place in literary histor)’. He, in fact 
and in tleeil 

Tart coiifiK ie nos vicux romancu'rs. 

It already exi.sted in plentiful quantity, and now and then in no incon- 
siderable degrees of accomplishment. Hut it was all In the shajx; 
of hrouiiim of rough draft. Men had praciiscd the octosyllabic 
couplet for centuries, but they had never succeeded in writing it 
with a sure mastery at oik e of vigour and of variety, of smoothness 
anti of slreqglh. I'hey had gm safely through very intricate stanzas, 
but no one of them ha<l any st<mza so iindcr iiis command as to 
write anything at all apfiroaching the be>t passages— indeed prac> 
tit ally the whole — of I'roiius, '!‘hry had now and then stumbled upon 
the great hert)ic couplet itself, but they had hardly known it vtjicn 
they s;iw it. and had invariably let it slip again, even if ifcey per- 
ceived its charai ler. Nay, in his own ilay, some men were even 
relapsing from the ptfint th.it art had reat bed on the earlier stage of 
“rim ram ruf”-~"On the rhythmical prose of alliteration, either skviple 
of itself or awkwardly bedizened, like a true savage art, with feathers 
and gawds of inappropriate stanz;i and rhyme. 

All this Chaucer — set straight, copied out fair, and 

left the copy so ira«sj>osed as a testimony for ever, and a point to 
which men might return, but which, once gained, they never could 
really lose. He was no doubt powerfully backed on the more artistic 
side by Gower, but Gower had, in English at least, little strength ; 
and he was far more powerfully backed on the other by Langland, 
but lomgland had, or chose to h|tvc in this mpect^ an infertor and 
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antiquated art. In the union of the two Chaucer stood alone, and 
fortunately he was quite able to stand alone. j 

To suchtan estimate the demur may be made, “If he did ^ 
much, how was it that outside his own work so lililo resulted — tha 
nearly a century and a half had to pass after his death before any rea 
advance was made ? ” To this, of course, no absolutely complete answerl 
can be given. The most philosophical view tif the philosophy of history 
never pretends to explain all the facts, especially in regard to “ the 
times and the seasons.*’ I'he l>ost expLinaiion win* tlfere is nf> piKJl 
in English — even in .Scots- who is the equal of^Chaiiccr, Ix'tween 
Chaucer himself and Sutres, is that, a‘> a mallei of fact, luwsiw h }M»ct 
appeared. Bui we can )^ne ->01110 -vKie-explanatums, some, a-' it were, 
marginal notes on this, and we can at any late -ae that things were 
much better as they were. If t'hainei liatl not appe-ared wlnui he 
did, the language might ha\e gt>: iiu<j w.i\n too slovenly for it to 
acquire a real - /a-s' at all, might ha\e suc< umbed to tlie rigid 

syllabic prosody of Frciw h (there w,i'> some danger of tins for a long 
time to come), or ha\e gone otV “ nm-ram-rufhng ’’ into the wilder- 
ness. But since he appeal'd when he did, hiN woik was necessatily 
exposed to the drawback that it was «om|M»>(cl m a langntage uhirli 
had still not aKpiired it- < om{>{< te nuMb rn form. The tin.'d <*, a 
troublesome and b\ this time a u^-eless thing, whah meant anyrldng 
and everything and nothing, had to b<‘ she<i ; some* other structural 
changes had to be gone through. Above all, th«‘ languagr- had to 
pass under certain moditications of sound whuir have never yet been 
fully explained. In this wt lier Chaucer <oulii not l>e etjualled ; 
Spenser could not come till it was tjver. But ihrcmgh it ail Chain.ers 
work remained, abov e the welter itself, a [laiiern and a Iwat on at 
once. 

The influence of Gower, infinitely le.ss as i-; his value for us, was 
probably not so fifry mur h less than C'hau<*er‘s for his <nvn contem- 
poraricst The third great poetical figiire r>f the time exactly ret erses 
these conditions. Lang land is for us a true, a great, f)oet ; his 
reactionary aberrations in form can do us no harm, and his apoca- 
lyptif: obscurity adds something of a rest to our reading of him. 
'Fhese would not have been the best of influences on his own age, 
which was urgently in need of fonnal correction, and was not at all 
in need of incitements to allcgoriral meandering. But, as a matter 
of fact, he does not seem to have exercised much, if he exercised any, 
tnfiiience, and what he had was tti the direction of political and other 
satire^ not that of jjoetr)' proper. Even the alliteraiors did not usually 
follow his straightforward reliance on alliteration and accent^ but 
confessed their sense of insufficiency by calling in more and more 
th# aid stanx% and of rhyme. • 
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The fonnal importance of the: age in prose is hardly less, though 
its productions have far less intrinsic interest The excursion of 
prose beyond the narrow limits of theological matter uihich had so 
long confined it was one great thing ; the use of it to address the 
common people, who had hitherto been only accessible by verse, was 
another. Th.u the third limit — translation - which had been im- 
posed upon it still remained, was no drawback for the time. \'ery 
rniirh more importation of vocabulary; very much more experiment, like 
that of Pecix k*in the n(‘xt age, with term-forging ; very much more 
('opying of the moie an tnnphshed piosc fonns of French and Latin, 
wcfc ncn^t^aiy bef<?r<! the icsourtCs<if style could really be at the 
<omman<I <>1 the l-.ngllsii pro^e writer in miscellaneous subjects. But 
the leliirn to vcrnai ular writing in history, more than tuo hundred 
years after the pen had U*fi the h.ind of the last annalist of Peter- 
borough, m(‘ant a \ery gre.it deal : the .ijjplu ation of the genius for 
letters of sin h a man .ts Ciiain er to s< leniitic exposition in the 
to j»bilos()j)hu .il e\po-siti<»n in the JuhihiuA^ meant a great 
deal more ; {leihajis the cXiUnple of piose narrative of the easy, 
intnesiing, not brst ot ail lusirucine kind in Mandeville meant 
most of all. 'I'his fascinating shadow, uhaiever else he was, and 
whatci er else h»‘ did, uas the spiniual f.iihcr of Malory and Berners, 
of L)I> and Sulnev, of Uefoe and Fielding, of Miss Austen and 
Sc<ili. 'Ihey wt^re still hmg to he “bodiless childfuls,*' but they 
v\cr<* now “ bcjdiless childtuls of life,*’ and Sir John, if evci any other, 
gave them that life. 

La-^tly, we must not foiget, though ronsiderations of weight have 
necessitated a mere allusion t<i it as yet, that the third great kind, 
the kind uhi^h is not cs'>entially prose nor essentially verse, but 
partake-, of lH>lh - wit. Drama — was by this tinu‘ certainly bom in 
Knghsh. It was as yet in swaddling c lollies ; peihaps we must not 
be loo a’o'oluteU ( crtain that any single piece nowf^aclually in our 
possession existed in the form in uhith we have it now.^ Bui there 
IS no reason for doubt that this momentous and imjvoriant kind-- -which 
was to absorb the gftatcsi genius of the first really complete age of 
I'.nglrsh literature, w hie h was to confer inestimable benefits uflon 
i»oth prose and verse, and was to he the tirsi literary kind to engage, 
apart from some consideration of profit, the atieiuion of a great 
audience -had for some time left the u.se of Latin and l>ecome 
common in the vernacular. It was still, as has been said, in 
swaddling clothes, it was jierfomied and composed in ways unfavour- 
^tbie to a rapid, accomplished literal*)' development, il was limited in 
^ui>ject, awkward in form ; but it was the dmma— the direct ancestor 

* 'Die welbknowa N&rnmuHjC possibly as early as but it is 

faauly dramatic, and there is a long interval between il and olhgr things. 
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of the great Elizabethan drama itself — and its presence in the list of 
literary kinds is a matter of the first importance. j 

In short, the literar\* work of the Middle Ages proper in England 
was now complete, and, with a good fortune rare and almost un- 
paralleled, what they had given was caught up, summed, uttered in 
perfect form by a poet of the greatest genius, and a prose writer (>f 
no small talent. Perhaps this gomi fortune had in a manner to bd 
paid for by the relapse in poetry which the next (ontury saw. But’ 
even this was a rest as well as a relapse, and meai\^vhile prose the 
unresting, if also the unha>ting, \\as making atlvantes as steady as 
they are unmistakable. 
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lUl. KN(;iI.sH C'H.\UCI.kl VNS -l.yiM.ATK TO SKKI.TON 

( onlrrnpi Wm Isllr* mh cf'iUui y lili ralun* - — Ocv\v\v - Ikikcnam — - 

AucMay ami Minors Uasvo I hn -'1 lu* /example of 

I lUrcta) * I lit* .Ship ty' /nvA- I he Edoguci» - Skehua — Hii life — 

Ills {HK'riis, 

Fr.vv scciums of Enj^lisli Letters have been more abused or more 
disdained ihan ihe literature, and esi>eeially the purely Enj^Iish 
pwtry, of tile tifieenth eenlury. The eontemiituous ignorance of 
M. 'l aine cMendetl even to the Srottish poets, who have 
been more generally cxrepted fiom I’ondemnaiion ; and fiftceuth-cen- 
less excusable under valuation of these same has been hicr^turc, 
niatlc bv critics, at least to the language born, such as Mr, Lowell and 
Mr, Lounsbury. Even those who lio not commit file unp;irdonable 
or incx|>]icable error of belittling or ignoring Dunbar and H^nryson 
have usually a short^hnft and a long drop for the English writers of 
the time, and esjiecially for the English poets. 

Of these disdains literary history knows nothing ; and nothing 
is to be ixissctl over by lier unless it is at once devoid of intrinsic 
attraction, and of no importance as supplying connections and 
origins. Even from the first |x>int of view, slighting of the Twa 
Maryit Wemm and ihe H of the rtsfameni of Cressid^ of the 
Jswjfs Quoit^ of Malor)' and Ikmers, of the Nui-btvwm Maid^ and 
the carol I sing of a maiden,” must convict the slighter either of 
invincible bad taste, or of ignorance that cannot be too soon 
corrected. From the second, the period which shows us the progress 
ioy and the final stoppage of, the blind alley of aUUeraabn, the strange 
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failure to make the improvement that might have been expected on 
the magrnificent advantages given by Chaucer, the process, slow 
sure, of ela^>orating the machinery' and amassing the capital jof 
English prose, the probable beginning of the ball*ul, the spread aAd 
popularising of the drama,* and the certain and glorious ending c^f 
romance, need not be ashamed of itself in any company whith knowi 
and obser> es the laws of literary history. ' 

The poets, both Scotch and English, of this century were wont to^ 
leash with Chaucer and (iower in the inpkt of masters whom they 
acknowledged and hailed with reverence John l.^*(igate, the ‘‘Monk 
of Bury.” \’ery little is know n of the life of this \olumiifous, soinc- 
w'hat undistinguished, but by no means unpleasant 01 uninteresting 
writer, who has had deculcdly haid inea'^uic in the way of 
presentation to modern readeis, though the llarly English 'fVxt 
Society has begum to devote a portion tif ii*' too small le^oun e-^ and 
its too largely drawn upon labour to tht‘ la^k. - The latent t ertam 
date in his life is 144^*. the dates of his orders are — sub-tlcacon, 

1389; deacon, r393 : and finest, 1377, he mayh.i\c been born uIkhU 
1370. He apfKMrs to have eniowd the advaniagt‘s of the three 

greatest Eur'<»{>ean Crnxrrsmes of his day Ovford, Pans, and 

Padua — and his knowledge both of anneni an<l motlcrn literature 
must have !>een pretty complete for the time. He taught rhetoric at 
Bury St. Edmunds, and it must be lemeinlx red that Khctoni , which 
had for many centuries, h giiimau ly 01 illegitimately, t'Mt nded iisclf 
in the sense of the. An of Pro^e I.uerature, had by this time absorbed 
poetics likewise, and that m the fifiecuth century especially 
rbetorike ” and (m Frcaich) rhtU>ntpn itr are words almost inter- 
changeable with poetry ' and ‘‘ j»ot t ” I'nluc kily, as fiom the d.iys of 
M*ytianus Capella*^ downwards rhetoric and ornate de tion had f>een 
closely connected, this also became tonfounded with poetry, and the 
main objection ^ fifieenth-ccntury verse next to, or indeed connected 
• 

^ For rejisoos goc‘n posi ii has seemed lu ih<* dramatic matter, 

which might have made tiomc ai»fx:jjraiicc cveu earlier, and h.e> a hin churn to 4 
plac^ herc, for die next Ikiok. so Ur .xs ihc imun lv\i h cunccrticti. Sec also 
Interchapters iii, hupru) and iv. {infra}, 

^ Uiiui thb reissue, which has aln'.ady given the Temttr cf t 7 hst and other 
things, W'as begun, HailiweU's edition of the A/tnttr Poemj for the iVrcy .VKiety, 
and the SUffy *>/ Thibts, and some sniaUer pieces given by ('hulmers in his 
Chauceriana, formed the am-ssiblc Lydgate, ilhistrated by four -and •twenty 
pages of btb!ifjigraf>hy, which KitMwi d»*votcs ui hn pMiim 

{London, 1802; to " rhi# v«i!iimrnous, prosMikli, and dnvetUng monk/* a* the muc* 
with hts usual sw«Ttr*es5. deHfdxai his subject. 

* This crabbed, but to ht tastes not unpteasing, writer pamts the breast of 
Rheiork as ex^nuitimmis gtmmarum c&hrihtti give* her antm 

velui fui^&rea^ nubis fra0re i>tfmkU dmuUmHhms^ 11134 

her a mmimMi allegory^ 
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with, its prolixity and dulness, is its addiction to “ aureate ” terms — 
tliat is to say, bombastic classical or pseudo-classical phraseology. 

In this Lydgate is not quite such a sinner as son^ of his con- 
temporaries and still more his successors. He could now and then 
catch something at least of the propriety of language which is one of 
hi> master Chaucer’s glories, and he was also less to seek than any 
other of that master’s purely English followers in versification, though 
he too shows some signs of that curious confusion of poetic tongue 
which came up|^n hts time. 

The early printers, Caxton, Pynson, and Wynkyn dc Worde, in 
whose tim^ l.ydgatf still ranked as one of the di majores of English 
literature, were not unkind to him ; hut the mania for early printed 
books as such has made these editions entirely inac- ^ ^ 

cc^siblc, sa\e in public liliranes, to the lover of liicra- ^ 
line who is not a nnllionaiic. Fortunately, the pieces noted above 
appear to l>e wry fair specimens of his woik, much of the current 
aViuse of which is only an echo of the violence of Kitson, a critic 
seldom to be undervalued when he praises, ]>ut too often merely to 
be neglected when lie blames. 'Ihc Thebes poem, width was 
obviously intendtd as a j»entlant to the K mbit's TaU\ gives the 
more ( anonii al history of ilie wars whith are taken for granted as pre- 
cedent in Chaucer’s poem, consists of between four and live thousand 
verses in couplets {vide />(/></), and begins as a Citnferhuty with 
a prologue, refereru es to ( >springe and other localities, and an invitation 
by the host to “ Oan John’’ to tell it. In this ])iece the characters 
of Statius and those of Eoccaccio are both drawn upon, and the 
story IS sufhi'iently well told, though with too many speeches and 
involutions, and with little share of C'haucers orderly and artful 
action. I’he most noteworthy thing about it, however, as about most 
of the poetry of Lydgate, of t')c(leve, and even of Hawes, not to 
mention smaller men, is that strange loss of **grip’4in versification 
which has been more than once lefcrrcd to. How far this is«due to 
careless or ignorant copying or printing cannot be said with con- 
fidence until a much Ihrger amount of Lydgate's enormous work has 
been com(>etcni]y edited from the MSS. ; but it is very improbsfble 
that this can ever be made to bear the w hole blame or any large part 
of it.* I'he tnith would rather seem to be that Chaucer was too 

* If Lydgate is really rcsjxitnible for the following lines in an account of 
Henry VL's entry into Ixitulon /^oems, p. 3 ), wo LxUhos and no bad verse 

can liave been inacces. 5 iblc to him — 

Titeir clodunj; watt of colour full convenaWe : 

7'kr im m/ rvA!-w»e/ (/) 

The Sheriffs the AUltrincn, full n«Habi«, 

Ih / mrrHi rfidjKJt iht 

Observe that ** In furrtHl clokys, scnrWln colour,’* is obvious change, and 
niakeji a very fair line, a a 
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far in advance of his time both in ear and in perception of the 
capabilities of the languaj^e ; that his followers, while ignorant of the 
real powers yf the decasyllable, improperly attributed to it that licen|ic 
of shortening as well as lengthening by equivalence which, as we haW 
seen, had generally prevailed in regard to the 0( tosyllable ; or elke 
that they were bewildered by the old go-as-you-please liberty if 
alliterative rhythm, while the confusion was worse confounded bj^ 
rapid and uncertain changes of pronunciation and accentuation iii 
the language, as English finally shook otT all dtj>cndencc upon 
French, as its dialects mixed and blended, anti as other influences 
were brought to hear. Certain it is that in L)flgaie, sgll more in 
Occleve, and more or less in all the others of this chapter, while the 
line sometimes loses all rhythmical sufficiency, though it does yield 
ten syllables to the finger, it at any other time fails lo respond even 
to this mechanical test, and simply s])rawb -a bank and tonfe:>scd 
nondescript or failure. 

These faults appear, but somewhat less, in the Complain/ of (ho 
Black Kni^i^ht and the other smaller poem.s caught m the great 
** Chauceriana net. The rhyme royal of the t seems to 

have acted as a sorf of support and stay to the backbt>nclcss w riters 
of this time. In the other shorter poems, and in thi‘ pleasant piece 
of London Lie kpenny —which is one of I.ydgate s best and best-know n 
things, and which describes the woes of a penniless (or one-pennied) 
man in Westminster Hall and in London shops and streets — then* is 
naturally much more variety and liveliness than in the longer and 
more conventional eflforts. Not that there is a lark of tonveiuion 
even here. It is cxcet dingly rash to take the confessions of youthful 
follies and peccadilloes which Lydgate makes in his Testament^ just 
as Occleve does in his Male Rhc,lt\ and many other poets of this and 
other ages elsewhere, for solid biographical ilocunienis. 'I'hc chief 
of Lydgate's ojJ|jier works are the Temple of Class^ the very title of 
which js redolent of fifteenth-century allegory ; the Falls of Brinaw^ 
perhaps his most popular book in his own day, adapted from 
Boccaccio, and itself serving as model to lhe*fatnous miscellany of 

Mirror for Magistrates in the sixteenth century ; a Troy Hook^ 
one of the numerous versions of Guido Colonna^s plagiarism from 
Benoit dc Sainte-Morc ; Proverbs ; the Court of Safnencej a Life of 
Our Lady ; a Chronicle of English Kings ; Lives of his patron at Bury 
St Edmunds ; and so forth. These are but a few of the enormous 
number of works attributed to him. But the general value of 
Lydgate is not hard to fix:. He is a scholar not a master, a versifier 
rather than a poet ; an interesting figure in a time of groping and 
transition, and perhaps not so very unlike other figures in ocher 
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Thomas Occlevc ^ (tljerc seems to be as good authority for this 
as for the somewhat uglier fonu “ Hoccleve”) is, and probably will 
continue to be, inseparably connected in literary history* ^ ^ 
with Lydgate, of whom he is a rather less voluminous ‘ ^ 
and rather less iu complishcd double. He was often given to auto- 
biographic details of the preciser kind, and from two of these we 
gather that he must have been bom about 1368 (u^/zere is guesswork, 
the nearest lf>caliiy in spelling being Hockcliffe in Bedfordshire). 
He entered tlie I’rivy Seal Oftice when he was about twenty, 
and we have abundant records of payments to him for parchment, 
ink, and wfi\ used, as well as of salaries and pensions. He was 
always expecting a beneiice or “ corrody ’ (annuity charged on 
e( rlesiasiif al reveniu's) ; hut nothing came till 1424, when he was 
(juartered, to an extent not exacth iletined, on the Briory of Southwick 
in Hampshire. We may lune something of his as late as 1448, and 
he may have died a little later, say 1450. 

Occleve’s principal woik is an English version or adaptation in 
rhyme-royal of one or more Latin originals, under the title of Ik 
piec eded by a long introduction, partly auto- 
biogmphic and wholly moralising. The enthusiastic address to his 
“master dear” C haucer, of whom, be it remembered, one of his 
MSS. prestuves the most probably authentic portrait, is the most 
interesting thing in (his lugubrious and desultory work, of which the 
versification fretjiKMitly sprawls and staggers in a fashion beside 
which even Lydgat(‘’s is well girt and neatly moving. 

Among the smaller jiieces attention has chiefly Ix’cn given to the 
al,)ove-rcfcrred-to piece, entitled La Male Rh^lc de 1\ Oirln^c^ which 
seems to havc‘ been written when the poet was coming to forty years, 
aflcr which age of' w isdom, however, he married -for love, he says. 
7 ‘his poem has the inv.iriabU' characteristics of such regrets for lost 
youth, togeth(*r w ith the h‘ss usual pec uliarity that thcP^cl represents 
hiii!«elf as not merely a ne'er-do-well, but a very })0()r creature — a 
valetudinarian, “letting 1 dare not wait upon would” in his very 
escapades, a coward, a glutton, vain, weak, lazy, but w ith none of the 
nobler vic es, if the thing had been better done we might hrfve 
taken it for his humour ; but the poorness of the verse,® with a 
Chaucerian flash or two such as — 

Kxccss-at-biaul has lakl his knife w'iih me, 


^ The fiiM vnhime of un edition of him has l)een issued by the E.E.T.S. 
under Or. FurnivaU's editori^hip. 

^ Faiited for the koxburghc Clul) by Wright in 1S60. 

" * Oecleve. sjiys IV. FiirnimlL ** is content so long as he can count the syllables 
on hh fingers/’ lifts is generous rather than severe. • 
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is rather a warrant for truth, A singularly weak Complaint of Our 
Lady before the Cross^ where the subject strikes no spark out; of 
Occleve’s flabby nature ; a feebly violent onslaught on Sir John 
castle and the Lollards ; certain ballades^ pi(»iis or jwlilical, which arc 
no ballades at all, Occleve being apparently loo weak to keep up bAthc 
rhyme-and-refrain scheme, may be noticed. The f etter of Cupid to 
Lovers is a little better. Not so much can be saitl of (^#r/c7vV Com 
plaint and Oceiezws J>ialogni\ though the latter may have an attrac- 
tion for some in its querulouts garrulity. lUit th(f tale which it 
introduces — a versification from the iiesta Juw^iuorum about th(‘ 
Emperor Jereslaus's wife — aiul a later Story of Jonathas^ :iie not bad 
of their kind, while the ]K)cm which ct»me> betuctai them, and which 
is connected w'iih all that have been mentioned since the i'omplaint, 
Ars Utilissima SLiendi mon\ is, in a difkaent vein, their equ.il. It 
is, like most of the work of this time and of this poet, merely a 
translation, though of what original is not quite t ettain. l»ui there is 
a much healthier and manlier lone in it than in tlu puling regrets 
of the Male AV4.7C for wasted health ami feeble follies gone, 'Fhe 
fifteenth century thought mm h of Death, and the thought was here, 
as elsewhere, tonic. 'I'hc whining poittoon of the* retrospect of 
life faces the prospect of death with no sham philosophy, ami if not 
without fear, yet in humility and faith. 

For those, and perhaps only for those, who desire to appreciate 
at first hand the strange paralysis cjf humour and harmony, of 
grace and strength, whiih came upon the sut lessors of ( haucer and 
Langland, it may be w^orth while to turn over the vvr>rk of Osl>«‘rn 
Bokenam (^probably Euckenham),’ whose Ju'i^ends of the Saints^ in 
some 10,000 lines of decasyllabics variously arranged in Chaucerian 
fashions, have had the \ery undeserved honour of two reprints, • 
chiefiy, it would seem, because they represent the not very i twnmon 
dijflect of Suffolk. Bokenam, w ho, as we learn from a 
note in the .MS., was a .Sulfolk man, a Doctor of 
Divinity, and an Austin Friar of Stoke (‘lare, tjflls the lives of Saints 
Margaret, Anne, Christ init, the Eleven Thousaml, Faith, Agnes, 
DArolhy, Mary Magdalene, Katharine, Cecily, Agatha,^^ Lucy, and 
Elizabeth of Hungary, in verse of rather more smoothness than 
some of his contemporaries could manage, hut of a sattie$sm$$^ an 
absence of flavour, sparkle, piquancy, bite, which is desperate and 
almost inconceivable. Not St. Margaret and the Dragon, not St 
Katharine and the Wheel, not even that lovely legend of St* Dorothea, 
which might dmw poetry from an expert in phonetics, can inspire 

t Bokenham of Bury** oocuis, however* In Rc^er North 

» By Stevenson for the Rosburghe Club, and by Horstmann (Hetthrtmn, *$83)* 

^ ** Aga* m the Englhh, a form ulmtlcal with the original of *♦ tiaggls,** 
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Hokenam with anything beyond the mildest prettiness of expression, 
and this he very seldom reaches. The most interesting thing in the 
whole lKK>k is the statement in the same end-note that 'Qiomas Burgh 
had the {X)em copied in Cambridge in the year of Our Lord 1447, 
at the cost of thirty shillings — which sum can seldom have been 
either worse spent or more hardly earned cither by town or gown in 
that I<Kality. 

Indeed, after making every allowance for the attempts, estimable 
if not delectable, of Lydgate and Orclevc to keep English poetry 
alive during the first half of the fifteenth century, it is impossible not 
to be stiu^k, not nterely with the extremely moderate success of their 
own etforls, but with the p*iu« ityof any attf inpt to support them among 
their <‘ontcmporaries. W hat wt* may call the AjKicrypha of Piers 
llie CnrJ, and the 7'ttle {vide s://>nt) may belong to the 
hegmning of this < enturv as well as to the end of the 
last. So may the ver-e^ of the Shropshire poet, Aude- 
lay,* who, hk'«‘ Langland himself, was a reformer without 
l«*ing .1 W‘)clitite. 'Fo the first quarter of the fifteenth century l>elong 
W'iUiain of NasMugton, a \'nikshi!e writer of sacred verse, who 
p<*rh4ips iM'iongs to the tradition ot llampole; and Hugh Cam|xlen, 
another lianshitot, tlie authoi of the moral romance of i^ee/us tmd 
File hapless Frimc Edward, son of Henry VI. and Margaret 
<if Anjou, Ixdore ( laien< e slabbed him in the fieUl by I'ewkesbury, 
underwent the minor pain of haxing a moral poem on the 
Peiiey t\f *t /bv/Ac written foi him by a lertain (k'orge Ashby, Clerk 
of the Signet to his mother, and an aged C'haui erian. One of Caxton’s 
books i> a verse translation of C'atifs by Benedict Burgh, done 

about 1470; and the last quarter saw some t urious alchemical verses 
by lieorge Kipley anti 'Fhomas Norton. Bui this, and perhaps a 
little more <if the same kimi, piuely curious and ap[)ealing only to 
the robusiiT kiml of t tiriosuy, is all that hridgc%f*^in England the 
sjxu c Ixitween Lydgate and Octieve in the early part of the ^fteenth 
teiUury, ami Hawes ami Skelton in the beginning of the sixteenth, 
There is, it is tiue^some antmymous matter of far greater interest 
which may represent this interval, and which will be dealt with jn a 
later chapter. But even this is but scanty in amount.^ 

Vary little is known of Stephen Hawes, and that Uttlc does not 
include the date either of his birth or of his death. He is said to 

* Ed. HaUiwdl* I'crcy StKkty, 1844. A selection only. The MS. ts dated 
1 4»6* niwl Aodelay lived and wrote as late as the rei|in ^ Hcawy VT. He has 
** Imb and wheel ’* stanxiis, somnimes alliterated and sometimes not* Romance 
sixains* a system composed of tritdet ociosytiobles sepomted single Uncs, 
inoiiofhymed throughout the {loctn* etc. 

* I know the wriiei^ menrionni in this ixuagtaph, alhsf Audeky and Nasstn^* 

ton* xmly at sceimd hand. ^ ^ 
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have been a gentleman of birth, an Oxford man, a pretty considerable 
traveller, a master of mmlern languages, a man of great memory 

Hawes. repeat by heart the works of Lydgate), 

and the possessor of a critical faculty somewhat smalier, 
inasmuch as he made that voluminous person equal in some respects 
with Geoffrey Chaucer. I^is said with probability that he \itis 
Groom of the Chamber to Henry VII. ; he ccitainly wrote \erses to 
congratulate Henry VI 11 . on his accession ; and it seems likely that 
he died in Suffolk in early middle age, certainly befj^re 1530, and 
probably about 1523. 

Wynkyn de Wordc printed collections of tbe |#iems of Hawes- — 
the Pastime of Pleasure^ by which lie is now almost solely Known, in 
1509, with some more jiiecos and the K.xatople 0/ I'iriiti' in 1512, 
The Pastime was reprinted I>y W’liglu for the l*(‘icy Sotjely,* un- 
luckily with some omissions. Mr. Arbei s long-prornisetl reprint of 
his other poems li.is, still more unfoitunati 1\, never appeareil. Itut 
the text of the Pastime^ and tin* abstra< t of the lixample cont.imed m 
Professor Henry Morley’s /IV/Arv,- make an estimate ea^y 

enough. Hawe^ has been said to liclong to ‘Mhe Pro- 
s( hool," a statement, of » ourse, entirely enoneous, 
and due to the <onfu'-H>n lietween I'rovenc.d and l ieiuh, 
which was at one time ex< usable, but has long (eased to hr m». He 
is, in fact, a Chaucerian who has deepened one jiariiculai (olmtr 
of Chaucerism by rcfurreme to the iuomime of t hi Rose iis< !f, ami 
still more to the heavier following of its allegory in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries by French and F.ngli-li wtIkts. 'fhe Pastipm 
of Pleasure^ or the history of (iraund-AiiKnir and La Uel Pucell, is, 
like Gavin Douglas’s contem[)<iraTy Kitvj^ Ifart^ simply an allegory 
of the life of man. 'I'he hero passes the meadow of Vouih ; < houses 
the path of Active Life, neglecting the Contemplative or Monastit ; is 
introduced to Seven Daughters of Doctrine (the Trhfum and 
(fj^ndri’^fuin ) ; meets La Bel Pucell, detennines tv obtain her, but is 
exposed to some danger by the misguidance of a < omic slanderer of 
women, Godfrey Gobilive ; de.stroys a three- heJkl<‘d giant and non- 
desoript monster, so fon ing his way to La Bel Pucell ; is received by 
the Virtues, and married to his l)eloved by Law, He lives happily 
with her till Age strikes him with infirmities and the vice of Avarice. 
Contrition comes in time, however, before Death, and he is buried 
by Mercy and Charily and epitaphed by Fame. 

Thus presented in its bare scheme or skeleton, the poem may 
well seem (to use a Drydcnian phrase) but a cool and insignificant 
thing. Nothing is more dead to us, hardly anything f>erhaps seenis 

1845, 
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more certain of no resurrection, than this bald yet childish form of 
allegory, whicli lacks alike the vivid passages, the attractive, dreamlike 
transformations, and the fiery intensity of Langland, the gorgeous 
romance of Spenser and his perfect poetic skill, the amiable humanity 
and vivid novel-interest of Bunyan. In the two last of these cases — 
perhaps even in the first — the allegory, though ever present, is present 
in the background ; it will come when called, but does not obtrude 
itself; in Hawts it is pitilessly obtrusive at every step. Further, 
the |XH*l is singultirly ill provided with the means of his art. He is far 
from being such a U dull dog as < >cclc\e ; he has perhaps more flashes 
of {>oeiry^han Lydgate. But either the \enerable Wynkyn was false 
to the tentral pnrK’ipio of all good printing, ‘‘Follow copy even if it 
dies out of the windtns, ' or else Hawes was less able to keep up any 
stand.trd of corn et and music al versific ation than even these his pre- 
decessors. Both his rhvmes-royal and his couplets (]>oth arc used 
in the .ire subject to the strangest lajiscs, to fits of a kind of 

verse-giddmvs'' or ejiilepsy. 

The KxiimpL' of fW/z/c, entirely, it would seem, in rhyme-royal, 
appears from the abniract above refeiied to to be even more nakedly 
allegoric than the Pa^timo of Picdsurc. 'fhe usual invocation of the 
unecfual three - C hain er, Hower. and Lvdgate-- is fol- 
•Jowed by the usu.il dieam. Youth is CMCtried by Dis- 
cretion, voyages ovt'r the sea of \\iin (dory to an island 
where are the i.istles of justice, Nature, Fortune, Courage, and 
Wisiiom : is engagt'tl lo Cleannes> ; is tempted by Lust, Avarice, and 
Pride; fights with a three headc'd dragon (Hawes cannot spare the 
three-headed dragon) ; is new dubbed l>y X'irtue ; marries Cle;inne$s, 
and IS finally translated with her to Heaven. The three arc once more 
invoked, and tlu' poem ends. Of course, in both these [)ocms there 
is a certain faint adumlnation of the iaonc outline with- 

out its glorious filling-in, its theme without its art, its intj^llcctual 
reason for existence without any of its asthelic justification thereof. 
It is not iinprobahlt that S{Hmser did know Hawes ; but if so he 
owed him a very small royalty, fhe merit of this poet is tha^ he 
manages occasionally to lighten his darkness with Hashes, to refresh 
his desert witJi flowers, of by no means mediocre |K>etry. We owe 
to hint one of the oldest forms if ntu the oldest tonn, of the beautiful 
saying — 

Be the day wcjtr>% <>r l>c the tlay long, 

At length it draweih to evensong. 

For which and other things be may lie forgiven such intolerable 
mailer m the following, which desert cs its place as a general example 
of t he worst side of fifteenth -cell tiA^* poetry : - ^ 
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Ami if the matter Ikj joyful and 

Like countenance oiilwarclly they make ; 

Hut moderation in their minds is had, 

So that outrage may them not overtake. 

I cannot write too much for their sake 
Them to laud, for my time is short 
And the matter lon*^ which I must report. 

J*astimc of xii. last stanro. 

It is between Hawes and Skelton that we may perjpaps most con- 
veniently mcnlion a third writer, who is even more of a miTC cur> 
osity than Hawes himself, hut as r haracterisiic t)rhis timt^as cither. 

Barela' i^ Alexander Haivlay,* the Kn^dishcT of the famous 

A’^tm^isc/////' of Sel)astian Hraiult. As far hack as 
Bale’s lime (that is to say, in tlie n^e just after his own, and 
partly overlappint^ it) there was a tioiihi whether liarclay was a Scot 
or an Flnglishman. 'I'lie spcllin;^ <»r lii^ name would itudine to the 
former hypothesis, which also has early authority of the positive 
kind; but n<» connection of any M)rt is known between Barclay and 
Scotland, all his associations are with the South and Soullvwesl of 
Eng^land, and the Sf)ellmj4 (always a \cry untrustworthy guide) is after 
all merely the pronounr ed form of lU ikeley. ’ His literary (jualilies 
arc scarcely such that the tvv<» tli\isi<»ns of the island need fight very 
keenly for him. lie must have lieen horn somewhere alxrnt the 
beginning of the last quarter {»f the fifii enth century, ami pretty 
certainly had a University erlucation. I he only allusion iracetl in 
his work is to Cambridge,- hut .Scots moie often went to Oxford, and 
0 .xford liad more connection w ith the West ( (uintrx , 1 Ic was i ertainly 
for some time chaplain of the < dllege of .St. M.iry < Htery, in I >(‘V<mshire 
(the future birthplace of Coleridge), and seems there to ha\e translated 
the of Fooisf^ which Pynsem puhlislual in i 508, dedicated lo 

Bishop CornisiOof Exeter. He may have had poetical employment 
at the#'icld of the Cloth of (iold, was a monk at Ely, and after the 
clissolutkm of the monastenes obtained livings in Essex and SomerstH 
under Edward \T., as well as later, just befori his de;ah in 1552, 
th£t of Alihallows, Lombard StritcL 

Barclays’s work was extensive, hut chiefly translated. He ‘‘dkU’ 
Grmgore’s Cas//o of lAthour before the Ship^ ami after it some ntore, 
though nut. wholly, original Eclogues, of wduch tht; Cilizm und 

* Wanoft has given a railwir full account of liarckty fui. nl jSyi). 

and Ritson is m uswil to the point in fiour t«tgc5 oi the thhiiogmphm Poefktt, 
Bat the long introductions lo the motleru orlitions na^ntioried U*low rite the 

to consult. 

* Tnitnpiiigton, also roentioned, would j«rovc nothing, iiecausc ClimM’cr Itad 
It a fdatse of titemiurc. 

w# Very hatukomcly ie{>rimcd, with the woodotl*. l>y T. H. lamkaon 
({DdlnlMirfii* a mu. 410, 1^74). * 
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Uplandishman ^ is the only one easily accessible in full. Divers other 
works, some of them extant, arc assigned to him, and he seems in 
one, Conira SkcUonum^ 10 have made a formal onslaught on a poet at 
whom his existing poems contain more than one fling. 

Barclay seems really to deserve the place of first Eclogue-writer 
in English, if any one cares for this fortuitous and rather futile variety 
of eminence. His Eclogues, moreover, arc not merely more original, 
but, so far as they are accessible, seem to be less jejune 
than the S/ap,* This latter owes its fame partly to its 
rarity befort: the reprmt of five-and-twenty years ago, 
partly to tAie famous and really admirable woodcuts which it contains, 
rile first “ foie '' the possessor of nnprolitable books — has a certain 
savour of promise which is unlut kily but seldom fulfilled afterwards. 
Still, mainly thanks to the illustratifms anti to the general sympathy 
with Buck in seeing and saying, ** i.ord, v\hal fools these mortals be ! ” 
it is {lossible to make one's way through the long catalogue which fills 
frtJin two thousand to tv\o thousand five hundred stanzas of rhyme- 
royal. I'hc indivulual line is rather an interesting one, showing a 
sort of intermediate stage between the would-be rigid decasyllabic of 
Lydgate and < )t( h vc and the kmg rambling twelves or fouriecncrs of 
the tnid-sixteenih-centuiy pot is. .Sometimes Barclay permits him- 
self a full Ah'\andrinc; oftencr (in fact, in the majority of cases) he 
lengthens out his line with trisyllabic feet, so arranged as sometimes 
to take Ncry little keep <*f the iambi<' basis. This same line is found 
m the Eclogues, arranged mainly in couplets, but 
insertions in stanza, such as the allegoi ical octaves describ- 
ing the /b;w in the Tourth Eclogue. In the first three 

(paraphrased fiom .Aem'as Silvius) the speakers arc Coridon and 
Comix, in the fourth Codtus and Menah as, in the fifth (the Citisen 
tmd rplitmiiKhmiW |t'ountr) man]) Augustus and Faustus. They have 
for almost jKUvading subject that rather monotonous grumbling at 
the vices, follies, and ingratitmic of courts which was the#natui:al 
result of the Tudor conceut ration »'f the fountains not merely of 
honour but of profif in the sovereign, and oi which we find more 
than an echo in S^Hrnser. ♦ 

Ko more curitius instance of literary contrast could possibly be 
provided than that which is supplied by the writer who is always coupled 
with Hawes, and sometimes with Barclay, his enemy, Skelton. 
The birthplace of John Skelton - is given with the 
very sufficient variants of Cunil>crland and Norfolk ; his birth -year 

* Fairholt, for the Pw^y Suctety, 164 7 - iatroduction contains very 

full cxtmcis front the other four. 

« A hiimly fsdition iipppirtnl in t 73 «>‘ Chalmers included Skelum m U% 
/W/jf; and Uytts re-edited him in 1843.^ 
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must have been somewhere about 1 460, and so in a not uninteresting 
way he takes up in the cradle the torch which Lydgate and Occleve 
dropped in ^he tomb. He was pretty certainly a Cambridge Inan, 
and w'as M.A. in 1484. His earliest poem is thought to be one on 
the death of Edward IV., which is noteworthy, like Dunbars Lalttcnt 
for tkc Makers^ for a Eatin refrain, melancholy in tone. Caxlon in 
1490, and in the preface to his Aeneid^ speaks of Skelton’s schdar- 
ship with reverence, and tells us that he was Poet l.aureate in the 
L'liiversiiy of Oxford, This title, which Skelton als^ cnjoyetl from 
Louvain and Cambriilge, has caust d mistakes wjiich seem even \et 
not to lx: universally cleared up. Perhaps u is too much speak of 
it as a “degree*’ ; it was rather, in i»id Oxhud language, a “picsition ’ 
in rhetoric and p4w"tu.s (then jir.uticalK «'ont’tniiu!cd) which net essi 
tated a verse lliesis. It had noilmig to <io, t‘\< t pi acudentall), 
with the motlern stmse of “I*oct Lauicate, ’ which piatUtaliy tomes 
into existence with Pen Jon^on and the stwenleenth < entiny. 

Skelttin seems to liate been <*ih <>f the luimeioiis hieiary /n>/ccv*i* 
of Etdy Marg*uct and her son Heniy \ II. ; be lt»ok onlers m I4v*^» 
when he must luive In en no longt r a >oung man, and was tutor to 

„ , Henry \ 11 L At this tune Kia^nuis follows i avion 

Hj'i hfc. , 7 ! I i* 1 ' t • 

as his em oiniast. He be< aiue iecit>r of Diss, m his 
(probably) native ttainty, Norfolk, Ik fore 1504. I'p to this nine, 
when he w'as far ativ anted m middle life, he seems it) have been 
continuously pniNpeioU" .uu! w (41 -re puted. He hvetl twenty* ttve 
years longer, during winch he became a complete Ishmaelilc. ’Phe 
beginning of his trouble seems to have Ixa n that he married. ,\t 
any rate he was susjxTuled for tins offeine {or fxuhaps m»l for 
marriage at all) at scunc time not tleatly known, and seems to have 
gone to London, 'Phe King favoured his old tutor, but eithe.i 
from jealousy or sheer (juarrelsoineness, 01, .is his partisans maintain, 
refonning zealjAe fell foul of Wolsey, whose fneiul he had preuously 
Ixfen. •A series of satires on the minister imide it net essary fot 
Skelton to take refuge in the sam tuary of WcHiminster, where he 
died in 1529, probably m ar his full term of tCiys, and only a year 
before the former frierul, now f(x\ on whom his [lupil, and W’vdsey's 
master, somewhat ungratc-fuJly revenged him. 

One }K>int w hich distinguishes nearly, not <^uitc, all Skelton’s verse 
from that of Hawes is that it is thoroughly alive. 'Phe (y<nim of 
Laurel^ a stately, sterile, eminenily fifteeinlxcmuiy' piece, mainly in 
rhyme-royal am! aureate language, d<x*s indetx! meet us in the fore* 
Iront of his work and inspire doubt and dread 

AuIuk Geihus, lf«U noble hbtormii> 

Orace alw? with his newe |K>etry, 

Master Terence, famixis coiidcar, 
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are lines likely to “strike a chill/' But if Skelton was not equal 
to “ new {K>ctry himself, he could at any rate rebel against the old ; 
if he could not write musically, he could at any rate take 
refuge in the doggerel of talent and almost of genius, ** 

Even this very poem, with its addresses to various young ladies of 
high birth, contains, in the short staccato metres that Skelton loved — 
Ki Margaret Hussey (“Merry Margaret As Midsummer flower^'), to 
Isabel Bennell (“ My maiden Isabel, Whose, mammy and whose daddy 
Hrougin forth*a goodly baby’*), to Gertrude Statham (“Mistress 
Ciertiude, With Womanhood Endued’’), — ver\’ })leasant examples of 
better tlmigs, 'I he (ff i'otipf retains the dim and dreary 

|)ersonages~~ Dread, Suspicion, Disdain, Fa veil, etc.- of allegory. 

The real Skeliim, taking the t»tder of h»s works as usually printed, 
etnerges first m a wry long, \ery howterous, very rude, and in part 
railuu ( hihhsh and igmible, btit curiously spirited and fresh, ballad 
of triumph oxer the Duke of Albany, wht» ran axxay shamefully with 
a hundred thousand “ tiailand Scots and faint-hearted Frenchmen” 
l>eside the water of Twee d. Here — in .dmost the shortest possible 
lines, anapastic m general character and for the most part of txvo 
feet only, rlnmed m coupK‘t, and with l.inguage scmietimes almost 
inarticulate in its ))ubbling %olubility, strongly alliterated, using the 
repeated Ix^ginning of the line freely - Skelton c rows and whoops at 
the defeated enemy with a heaitincss that may not be chivalrous, but 
is certainly unfeigned. i\trrth\ in rhyme -royal, is an odd 

mixture <»f the viuthors favourite half-gibl>erish doggerel with 
“ aureate' ” hinguagc and “ rhethorike ” — indeed, it is impossible not 
to sec a dchbeiale satire on the set'ond in lM)th constituents. The 
above-mentioned on Ethoard Jl\ is, of course, quite serious, 

couched m twelve-line sian;Ms ctf decawllables decidedly Oedevian in 
their character, w ith the refrain (Jm<t ono nunc tn pulvcrc donnio, 
Ai^nnd ihe Sto/s\ a song c»f triumph for F!(Hlden,%> a duplic'alion 
of the other c row, but rather more ignoble l>ecause the triuniph and 
the tragedy were ljj.uh gieater. This is partly in “ Skcltonics,” 
partly in octosyllables, lld/r the Niuokc * is pure doggerel satire; 
and then a few* serious pieces intrcHliice us to what is perllaps 
Skelton’s most vigorous, though certainly not his most elegant, work, 
the 7 umn nit (>/ Eleanor Eumminc^ 'I’his is a more than Hogarthian 
sketch, in language xvhich might make Swift or Smollett squeamish, 
of the brewing and drinking of a certain browst of ale by a country 
ale-wife and her customers^ This is wholly in the Skeltonian dimeter 
or inonometer, which, it should Ire observeil, has a tendency now and 
then io fall into six-syllabled iambics or seven -syllabled trocbaics for 
longer or shorter breaks, the centre of the verse shifting precisely m 
the same fashion as in the iSmesis JExvdm or GMsfaM metroi 
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of which, in fact, this is undoubtedly a shortened and doggerclised 
variant for satiric purposes. In this form it j>ervades SkeltoiYs two 
chief political satires against Wolsey, IT/ty come ye not to Court and 
the Book of Colin C/out, as well as the Bool^ of Philip Spamnoy 
his most whimsical and graceful thing, a long dcbultory mourning ^or 
the pet bird of Mistress Joan Scrope. « 

In these, and in Skelton's minor poems, ilio chief of uhit h aid a 
Lnment on the J>eat/i of the Earl of Northumherlami and a morality 
called Magnificence^ we sec a fertile, restless, ami iligenious spirit 
entirely unprovided witli the pro|)er means of tj^\pression, and jUst 
falling short of tlie intelligence and originahty necessary i<f elaborate 
such means for itself. It is impossible not to re<ognise in the 
“ Skellonics an attempt, crude and clumsy it is irut\ to gel .may from 
the intolerable dulness and <lrvness of the stanza >deras\ liable, as 
it appears in Hawes ami the earlier tifieentlm entiny jHHts. 'I'o this 
day it is dilficult to see why this lit stuu«‘ring should have come 
upon English. At the beginning and at the end of the 150 
years of it (to pass over Skelton's younger ( (mtem|)orarir.s Wyatt and 
Surrey for reasons) we (ind Chaucer l>efore ami Sackvilie aftei wards 
making the seven or eightdined stanza det asyllables the instrument 
of music, sweet or stately, merry or sonowful, at ilieir pleasure and 
with no sort of diffiruliy. Iknween them (to iionow a phrase from 
Mr. Swinburne of another matter) it seems almost impossible for an 
English poet to ‘‘clear his nu»uth of pebbles and Ins bnm of fog.’* 
Probably at no time would Skelton have been a gn at por t m the 
serious and passionate way - probably, at all, hi'» genius would hav e 
inclined to comedy and to satire. As it is, Ik* hohls a jxisiiion with 
Butler as the chief English verse-writer who has delilx*ralely preferre<) 
to be burlesque to the verge, and in hi.s case considerably over the 
verge, of grotesque and doggerel In comparing the two men, whose 
powders, natnraWtnd acvpiired, do not seem to have been very different, 
while Aeir tempers were also not dissimilar (Skelton inclining rather 
to the jovial, Butler to the saturnine), it is impossible not to re- 
member that Butler came just after, as Skelton came just Indore, iho 
entihnous, the incalculable, advances made by the Eli/iibethan |.H:riod, 
not merely in language and metre, but in everything, small and great, 
that pertains to the business of poetry. And we ought to give the 
author of Philip Sparrmv and Eleanor Ku mining and Why emm ye 
mt to Court a substantial allowance for the fact, 
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jXM’IUS. 

Althoi:(;ii the liter.iry rininrncc of the quartette of poets who will 
tie tlisrusscd in the next rhapler is umiiuMionod, even the earliest of 
them (taking him to have been James the Kirst) was not the first known 
poet of Scoilaml. Ihat position, ashi^med by tradition or imagina- 
tion, lirsi to 'I homas of Krieldonne, and then to the still more 
shadowy ‘Ml uehowntO belongs hblori(ally to John Harbour, Arch- 
deal on of AlKirdeen, anti author of the AVv/.v, which was finished in 
1375. 'rite icasons of ihi'> extraoidinary lateness, and 
the still moic oxlraurdmary lagging of prose (of which, Su>ui>h 
extept lawh, letters, Awd a few translations,* clc., we 
have nothing till the Compiaini of Siotland hard on the middle of 
the sixteenth eenlury), are t(M> tonjcelural to lie argued out here, 
Attention <‘an only be called to the following facts, which (though 
.Homc of them aie evmt now sometimes atlackeil) arc absolutely indis- 
putable. Tltey are these : that the establishment of a siparate kingdom 
in *4ny sense coires|M>ntling to what wc call Scotland was vegy late ; 
that this kingdom when establisheil consisted of, or rested on, the 
Mris of four differAl nationalities and languages — those of the 
Piets, of the Scots of Dalriada, of the Hritons of Strathdjde, 
and of the Anglo- Danes of Northumbria; that the literary chances 
of the last, where only ;m English literature could have arisen, were 
ruined by the Danish invasion, and not recovered till, after the 
Norman conquest of England, English was everj^where undergoing 
a pmeesH of moulting which made literature impossible ; that even 
in the comimratively halcyon times of the Alexanders, English (all 

I the Scottish writers up to Douglas invariably call their language 

^ p i» not impmbalili? that a \w»on of tlw BiWe now k hand for the Scx>ttish 
Text ^letv may k of tk wirly fihi*tjnih nniiury, but U is t^r^ty ecrtaiuly baaed 
oiiWydif/ 
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‘♦Inglis,” and if tliey use “Scots” at all, mean (i.ielic by it) was yet 
unformed ; and that from the latter half of the thirteenth to the latter 
half of the fourteenth century the War of Independence, ank-l the 
turbulent state in which Scotland emerged from it, made literature 
improbable, if not actually impossible. 

At any rate, whether it be strange or ncU, that we have nothing 
earlier than Harbour, the author of the AV/ac,* is a fact and indi$piit- 
xtble. His identitication with the Archd<'a('on rests on the testimony 
^ of his immediate MUTcs>or, Wyntoiin, aftd of the Arch- 
deacon ue have divers document, iry^iotites. ‘fhese tlo 
not include the date <m‘ place of his biith. d'lu^ formerly guesst'd 
at as al:M>ut 1320. Our first notice of him t)urty-s(‘\en yc-ars later, 
when in 1357 Kdv\ard III. granted him Incline to comc', with three 
scholars, to Oxford 10 study, to stay tluic- and exercise s< liolaslir 
acts, and to return to .Scotland, when-, it mu^t be lemeinberc'd, there* 
was as yet no University. .Seve n \cai> late r h<* had a similar safe- 
conduct to the same pla< e, and at oihei times others to go to Fiance, 
also for the sake of study. I he othen icTc ientes, uliu h are numer- 
ous, refer chiefly to payments of pensions, etc., and do nut concern 
literature. He died m March 1395. 

Besides the AVv/j there have of late* years been assigned to 
Barlxjur, and taken away from him by turns, a fragment of a 'Fioy 
Book and a very large (olleiiicm of A/t'cc if //ir In dialect 

and metre these are sirmlar to the AVv/i ii^df ; but they are naturally 
less interesting, being simply rm mbeis of a very large class, and 
treating common matter in < oininon form, while the liras si.inds 
quite by itself. Fiven as a historical do« titneni though it takes 
some remarkalile liberties with fai t. < oidusmg Hnue with Ins own 
grandfather, making him refuse an offer of the < ruwn from Kdwarrl, 
etc. -it is not despicable. If was written (wt have the exact dale in 
a passage of ii^own) less than fifty years after Hrure’s death, and by 
arnan^'ho was probably nearly ten years old at the date of that death, 
so tliat he had ample opjmrtunity for <rrinmuni|fatton with direct wit- 
nesses. That Harbour takes, as every tiiedia val writer, almost without 
exception, invariably did take, license of enil>ellishing, altering, supply- 
ing, omitting, to suit his own notions of the story, is not so much 
probable as certain, but it is not material. .\s a iKief, ItarlKuir, if 
not taking vers^ high rank, is very far indeed from Iietng dcspicat^le. 
His famous and often-quoted outburst afKiui freedom does not seem 
to be, by any means, a mere commonplace, ami many of his descrip- 
tive passages (the pursuit of Bruce by John o( Uiin l>eing only one 

* Frequently edited. Tire Sccittisb Text Socirty's by Profesnor Skeat 
(Ediltburgf}, 1B94) H die om* I have u»ed. 

♦ Also it) the Jlcoitish lot Jjtocicfiy's Usees. ErJ Mrrtcalfe, f^nburgh. 
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of them) fully rise to the level recpiirecl. It would be absurd to 
compare Barbour to Chaucer or to Langland, but, with a little less 
cleg am c, he has more spirit than (jower. « 

Poetry was not the strong point of liis younger contemporary 
and immediate successor in the veise-chronicling of Scottish history, 
Andrew Wynioun, Canon of St. Andrews and Prior of St. Serf in 
Lo('hleven. His l)irth* and dt'aih-dates are not known, 
but he <ertainly licld hi^ priory fumi 1395 (Barbours 
death-year) to 1*^13 at lea'll: and he was alive six years later, for 
he notices the d<*nth of Robert Duke of Albany in 1419. ^ 35 *^ 

1420 wouitA therefor?' (as he speaks of old age having mastered him) 
be a probable hfe-dai(\ The title of “Original Chronicle ” which 
he gave to his work ‘ does not, as Dr. Irving - seems rather oddly 
to liave thought, < l.ilni “originality’’ in our common modern sense 
indeed Wynioim very fi.uikl) tpiotes many authors down to 
Ikirbour. It signhies that he began at the beginning - -after 

the wont of the media val (iuoni<lcr. Hi'» vei'^e is less poetical than 
Barbour's m splnt but a little moie at<oniph»hed in form, attaining 
the ttisyllabli swing of the Chn,\f<tiu i metre sometimes with very 
giMKl effect, as witness the line in his often -quoted account of 
Macbeth and the W'eird Sisters - 

I.o * yon ’ vlcr ihc thane ' of ('luni j bauchty ; [Cromarty]. 

Anti anotluu- in referent 0 to tiie Maid of Norway -- 

To Nt»i ' w.\y .ui*i S^ut : l.uul Iwith right 1 wise hcii. 


He has not a few passages intere>iing for matter — as far as, 
manner g<»t‘S ilu* initT\iew iK'iween the Devil and Si. Serf (Book v. 
chap, xti,) is a \cry fair specimen. It is fi<»m him that we have the 
well known and mieresiing pietc* “When .Alexander our King was 
dead/' wimh, however*, tan hardly be contemporary w^i the c\ent it 
I ommemorates. • 

The transition, from WyntounN easy amble of manner (not seldom 
degenerating into a m<?re pedestrian verse) and his placid chronicling, 
to the next writer on this spot ial list is mrt a little curious. Barlxiur 
had l>een patriotic beyond all dispute, ami he had not Harry. 
l)een over-squeamish almui rlressing up the tacts of his- 
tory to Ixjtter advantage in the garb of romance, Wpuoun, with more 
sense of histor>% had been fKUriotir uh» ; but neither showed any 
violent aniniKisity against Kngland, and an Englishman most comimre 
with some compunclron the international courtesy of Laurence Minot 
» TwkT edited-- in part by D. Maepherson (1795) in whole by Laittg 


(1872-79K 

* imtmy ^ Pmity, p. i ib. 
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and theirs. Both were cosmopolitan, and the method of Barbour himself 
was rigidly critical, as compared with Blind Harry, ^ or, as modern 
punctilio pr^jfers to call him, “Henry the Minstrel,’* the ])(^^tical 
biographer of the other great hero of the War of Independence, 
The author himself is a very obscure person, 'fhe /(hus 
about him is a fwssage of the same Latin-writing historian, John 
Mail' or Major, who is our authority for the authorship of the 
Otiu/r. Mair says that Henricus, blind frt>m his biith, cxecMtcd 
the poem in his (the historian's) infaiu y, which isi^udgcd to hhvc 
l>ecn </>', 1460. We have only one MS. ol it, and that is datctl 
14S8, while we have some rct.oi(i*> of pa>mcnts^io Henry as late as 
1492, and Dunbar includes him among tlic Dead Makers in 1508. 
The last three-quarters of the hft<*cnth (cniuiy would therehire seem 
to have been his date ; and tire text of his poem, if not direi tly taken 
down from his dictation, to ha\<' been at least r on tempt >rary. 

Sir H/ 7 //<//// HWA/fC consists of nearly 12,000 lines in hcioic 
couplets, often very spirileil, anil gene!. illy torietl enough m t On- 
* struct ion, but observing the sharj» Iitruh t a sura at the fovnth 
syllable. It purports tt> he b.isevl on a L4itm boi>k by joltn Blau, 

Wallace’s own chaplain : Inrt no su< h book is known to have existed, 
nor is it referred to by any attilnnity, evt epi su» h as have idnacHisly 
derived their knowledge from Hairy Imiwelf. Ni>i does it need 
more than the slightest e.\ainmati<»n of the f>oem to set* that it is in 
subsUnce, though not m form, a true i/iiUt.u)/t di having only 

the remotest foundation in history, and wc.tving its story j>erhaps tnit 
of some fX)pular traditions, but mainly out of tire p<#et's own luad 01 
jhc heads of his unknown predc c e-*sors. It is we ll known that the 
authentic documents for Wallate’s Jostfiry are extremely meagre. 
Barbour never inentitjns his name. But Wynii»un, long before 
Harry, says that great y^estes of him existed, and suggests that 
a “great bu^” (the opfM)sition is not uunot<*wonhy) might be 
writtoii. It is by no means improbable that Blind Harry UK»k the 
hint directly from the gornl [rrior of St. Serf. By his lime the 
national animosity between Scots and Ixn^ish, according to a 
custom odd at first sight but not unintelligible, had grown inuvli 
more fierce than during the actual Wars of Indejxmdence in the 
previous century. And Harry’s verses are inspired by tlie hottest 
fiaine of this. The presence of indignation and the absence of in- 
formation combine in liim to make an exceedingly spirited rommicei 
which was naturally and deservedly pojuilar in Scotland from the 
very first, but which, of course^ has the »lightest--'rif the siightest-^ 
pretence to historical importance. The ghostly apiiaritton of Faw* 

• 


* HcotMi ten j^txkiy, ed Moir. 
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done, in the finest passage of all, is not more a thing of the imagin- 
ation than the still more fantous fishing story with which the |>oem 
opens, or the slock incident (very freshly and excellently told) of the 
\isit of the Ouc(m of England to Wallace, and her mediation with 
her no less cowardly than ferocious husband. But it was all perfectly 
right and proper, acc ording to the laws of the class of composition to 
which Blind Harry’s work belongs; and it is a c omjMinsalion for the 
extreme lateness and comparalixc scantiness of Scottish literature 
that it was tlms able to pre^duce the latest, and very far indeed 
freun ilie woisi, example of the national^ folk-epic which blends 
traditions^of all soils, adds commonplaces from the general stock 
of fiction, and makes the whole thick and slab with original sauce, 
m order to exalt and < onsrrrale the deeds of i popular hero. 

It may be not mtonvenierU here, before coming to the last of the 
b*itch of historn al pcx-ts or verse-wnters whe^ form the staple of this 
chapter, and who in tins case extend beyond the fifteenth century 
pro|Hrr, to note xeiy hi a fiy the minor of this and 

ihe other class who (ompleic; the list of the m.ikers ‘ 
of the fifteenth ccamiry itself, as we have them on the authority of 
Dunbar and otheis. Iht' chief of these was Waiter Kennedy, Dun- 
bar’s conteinjwifai y and antagonist in the ‘Mlyling ” (tv'e/e* /////vi), who 
UK>k his dc'gice al (ilasgow in I 47 f>, and is spoken of not Jis dead 
but d>ing in the i'omphtiftt of the Mokers^ published therewith. 
'Phcfe art' jxxnns of Kennedy’s in existence, but mostly unpublished, 
and said to 1h* of no great merit. Others who arc not mere names 
arc KicharcUor Sir Ki< hard Holland, a Douglas’s man, >vho xvrote 
al>out the middle of the centuiy the Hook of ihe ffowtat} alliterated 
and rhymed, descril>ing a genet al council of the Birds, with the Pca- 
coc k as l‘ojH'- President ; and Clerk of Tranent, who is spoken of as 
having made the ‘‘Aniurs of (iawanc ” <r 7 </c To him may 

Ik? due the existing iiofti^ros nfuf (/<necf//c, an allj^mtivc rhymed 
|K>ein of the (lawain Nonhem c ycle p. 103, and post^ p. 195)' 

Mersar, two Kowls or KolK, and others arc but shadows, and only , a 
single poem seems fo rennain by Ouentin Shaw, a poet who is 
only mentioned by Dunl>ar, but picturesquely introduced by Gawaiti 


Dcniglas - 


Ouentin with nne huticH'k * on his head — 


* Thicf IK in the .Votusli 4 ext Society's pMms, ed. Amours. 

Everybody knows ilie two short Imes — 

O Tcndct aiui true! 

wliich cpwl the wheel of staiwa 31* ami the whole (passage desding with i/ml 
lamesi and the bran of the is gt>r»d. Otherwise not mucdi am Ijc said Cor 
Ihe poeiOi which is a «»ere vanaiioii of the /^jr/i*nfww/ 4 fJFlim>U^ 

« r.r. n hood, prohuUy hke dial in C 'haucjer’s portraii, and cojiW from it hy 
poei»« lui those of Uie ij|ghleeiith Pope'f uighteap 
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as one of the Scottisvil poets worthy to show cause against even 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate. And to the poets who arc thus 
without, or nearly without, poems, a list of poems at present un- 
attached to poets miglit be added, showing nion^ evidence of the 
literary working in Scotland which began so late ami was tQ die 
away, all but completely, so soon. ^ 

It is probable that among these forgotten, si arrely known, and 
too often still disdained writers, there was more tlian one who was a 
better poet in the strict sense of that term tlian “Sir blavid Lyndiay 
j ^ of the Mount, Loid Lyon King of Aiies,’* \vho, at the cost 
slight streti h of chronology, ma/hest be roentioned 
here. I>ut Lyndsay is an interesting, and though not a fully yet a 
fairly known personality, while they iht as shaiiows ; he has left an 
abundant supply of w<uk.* frequently interesting ui itself, and gene 
rally characteristic of liis tune: ,anii mom* paitnul.n he has tin* ran* 
good luck to ha\c left the only example, not nu rely in Seoitish hut 
in English literature, of an tally or iHtlunal fane* satire fn 

dramatic form. If he had given us nothing but the Stf/ifr of (he 
Three K^ttites^ Lyndsay would be a n^rnaikahle figure in English 
literature ; as it is, he has left mm h c Im* 

He is supposcti, raihei than known, to have been born at 'f'be 
Mount, near Cupar, in Fife, smnewhere about 1490: but daitns 
(also guesswork) have been put in fr>r tiarnnUfm or (iarleton in F*ast 
Lerthian, an ( stale \\hn b eeitamK iH'hmged t<» his father 
and to him. I'he family was an offsluMit (whether legito 
mate or not is uncertain) of that of Lynd av of the Ityres. He may, 
rather than must, have been the “Da. Lvndsay ’ who was an imot- 
}x>rated fourth -year studi ni at St. Andrews in r ;oK*9. He c er- 
tainly had not merely a regular salary in the Royal Housf hold, hut 
a pky-coai of blue and yellow laffety*' in 1511, and played InTore 
King Jame.s and ^Miecn Margaret. He is s;ud to have iK'en 
presentsat the famous scene of the apparition to tlic King Ix^fore 
FJodden, which is enshrined in Murmion. And he was master- 
Uflicr, or master of the household, to James V. from his earliest 
childhood. In 1522 he was a married man, and his wife Janet 
Douglas was accustomed to sew the King's sarkis with double 
hanks of gold thread. James's very early nominal coming of age at 
his twelfth year caused the removal of I-yndsa)', who retired to his 
estate of Gannylton an<l “commenced Uut four years later 

James emancipated himself from his still real tiilelage to Angus, and 
almost at once pr<»mota! his old master to knighihcMni and the oflice 
of Lyon King, which then involved very*' imfKtrtant diplomatic duties* 


I t Edtoh^gh* 3 vfik j$79. 
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In discharge of these Lyndsay went to England, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Denmark. He held a chapter of his heralds in January 
1555, and seems to have died between that month and Uie following 
April. 

Lyndsay’s works consist of the above-mentioned Sa/ire of the Three 
Estates^ of a Dialogue hehoeen Experience and a Courtier^ and of the 
I It slot y of Squire Meldntnt^ all long poems, with a considerable 
number of shorter ones. Of the long poems, The Dia- , 

ioyiie (or I he ^fonarchte) consists of more than 6000 
lines, ihieny oclosvHabic <‘ou]>lets, and gi\C'. the history of the 
w#rld, uith tomments in the dismallest manner of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The //is /toy of Squire Mcidrum^ in the same metre, is an 
exceedingly pleasant romantic biography of a real person, a sort of 
cross lielween Quentin Durward and the Admirable Crichton, whose 
prowess against Englishmen and others in the field, and his courtesy 
to laiiies in the bower, are very lovingly depicted. I'he most note- 
worthy of the thr(‘c, liowt'ver (though, like them and Lyndsay’s 
<»ther p<X'm^, it i^ disfiguied by the extraordinary coarseness of lan- 
guage which iniiiks rn<».si of this caily Scotiush poetry, and which, 
except for a very brief nine at the Restoration, and then chietly in 
anonymous writings, has never been matched in England), is the 
Satire. This, as its length, not far short of 5000 lines, 
makes inevitable, is not a single piece, Init, on the 
mtuie! of the French compositions, which no doubt sug- 
gested it, a or j>eni.4logy of five ditTfcrent pieces : the 
first part of the play proper, the First and Seccuui Interludes, the 
second pan of the play, and the 'Fliird Intcilude, while there is a 
preliminary interlude of l>etween two and three hundred lines more 
which has lx‘en thought spurious, Init with no apparent reason, and 
which i'* certainly not less vigorous than the rest, though it is if 
jwssible even coarser. 

The mam play is a morality of the familiar kind (sc* next 
Hook), l)ut with the allegory detlcctcd from its usual ethical tenor to 
a political bent. Hex Humanitas being tempted by Wantonuess, 
Plactdx>, and the Vices in tlic habit of Friars, and saved by Correc- 
tion, (jude Counsel, and the Virtues. U is in the second p<irt that 
the Three Estates make a tlireci ap|)caraiit'e ; while the Interludes* 
not losing sight of the moral, enforce it with more farcical and 
genenil satire. It has been customary to ix^gard Lyndsay as a partis;in 
of the Kefonnalion, and so, in the merely literal and grammatical 
sense, he certainly was. Hut it docs not ap{>car vw certain that he 
was a partisan from any dcxtrinal side. 

This sharp satire on abuses in Church and Slate, jxihaps 
mixed, as satint so often is, with s\^mc selfish consideiation, appears 

N 
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also in all, or almost all, Lyndsay’s minor poems, which, if not over 
numerous, are very interesting. They scarcely reach a dozen in 
oumber, and, as has been said, grace of poetic style and 
ixx'ml thought is by no means their [)rominent characteristic. 

Hut they all have a certain accomplishment of plirasc 
and fonn which is extremely noteworthy in contrast with the stagger- 
ing state of English in both ways at the time, and more noteworthy 
still when we remember that the Scottish Muse was about to* fall 
almost barren for centuries, while the English was m sb>me tifiy yehrs' 
time to become the fruitful mother of the best poetry in the world. 
And they arc all interesting, more or less, in mhtter. l'<he /hra^u 
(which is in plain language a begging letter to the King) is in rhynus 
royal, and the body of it is simply part t)f that vast aiul dreary 
common form of liftccnih-century allegory through which, as through- 
out this Book, wc have to make our way. Hut the begging letter by 
itself has some very interesting biograpiucal touches, remimhng James 
how his mastcr-ushcr had carru il him m lus arms and tinkvsl him up 
in bed; how he h.ul told him not merely ‘‘of Hercules the actix 
honorabill/’ and much other improving matter, but the* Propherie.-> of 
Rymoun Bcid, and Maiiyng, and tales of the Red Eiin atrd the 
Gyre Carling, for whiih po^emy would \ci*y chcei fully give twenty 
Ihaloj^ucs h'/WiTfi ^tnd a Cimptu r. 'Fhe I>pt\im itself 

ranges from the centre of the Earth (/.'*. Hell) and the dest ripiion of 
Paradise, to the relation-j between France and Srotlaiul and the st.rte 
of Argylc and the Out Hies, which would apj>ear not to have been 
Paradt.se at all. The piece, with all its parts included, ifmsiderably 
exceeds 1000 lines, and emis with a dnea Exhortation to the 
King’s Grace (in nine-line stan/^as, with a ciitTereiu one as iod<t)\^'h\ih 
is manly and sensible. In fact, both Duidxtr and Lyndsay deserve 
the highest credit for the absence of ‘‘assentation ’’ in their a<idrcsses 
to their patrot^ James lire Fourth and Fifth, though neither fathei 
nor son seems to have profnetl very mu< h thereby. 

'fhis manly tone is renewed in the i'opn^aint of Sir David 
Lyndsay — some 500 lines in ik tosyllabu rouPels - winch is again 
bioftraphical and again suppliant, but does not hesitate to mirtgle 
probably unfxilatable advice with supplication. Xor istlte Tesianu ftt 
and Complaint of the Papyngo {S\\^ Kingks Parrot), which is al>out the 
length of the Dream^ and chiefly, but not wholly, in rhyrnc-royal, very 
different, being directed largely against various abuses in Church and 
State, especially the former. 'Phe Answer to (he King^s Fly ting {ikec 
Flyting itself is lost) partakes of the studied coarseness of this 
singular form of pcw.‘tir:al amusement. But Lyndsay^^s practical 
honesty makes him still more attentive to warning the ** Red Tod of 
St Andrews ” ^gainst vice and djporder than to exercises in curious 
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ribtiUiry. Another court jmcm, probably not without special meaning, 
is the Petitiim of. the King’s old lumnd Hagsche” to his successors 
in favour, Hawlie and others, for ‘‘anc portion in Ikmfermling,” 

< oncluding with good advice. The poet’s most important attempt in 
pathetic [loctr)', the Ikploraiion of (Juccfi Magdalene^ the fair and 
ill-fated French juinccss who was James’s first wife, and to whom the 
climate of Scotland was almost at once fatal, is meritorious but hardly 
successful, Lyndsay Ixnng unable to extract from the rhyme-royal that 
plangent note v^ruli it so icadily yields to true poets. He is happier, 
ihougli still not consummately happy, in llie comic handling of the 
hekiurn W't^son and Uarhour and the Supplication in Con- 
tempt of Side 7'ails (trains^ as well as in the rather famous anti- 
clerical Kitty ^ Conjlwsion^ to wdiich the Iku ription 0 / Peddar Coffis^ 
is a kind of pendant. Lastly has to be mentioned the Tragedy of 
the ( ardinaf a ferocious attack on the dead Beaton in the style of 
the Fa! I ofPnnies. 

^ ^x'dlir knavo, ' in senses Ijcah literal and tninsferred 
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It has constantly been lemarked as a most rurinus and partially 
onaccountable phenomenon, that while Chauc''rian jioctry, as soon as 
Chaucer’s own hands faded, ^;;ive nothing but third rate wnik oi 
worse in Knuland, u piodiued in Siolland work m some lasesof 
very high quality indeed. Sin h account as is possible of the reasons 
for the general lateness of puiely Scottish literature has been gi\en 
in the last chapter. In this we shall give an aciount of the four 
chiefs of Scottish poetry when it did (ome— James the I'irst, Robert 
Henryson, William Dunbar, and (iawain or (iavin Douglas. 

Criticism of the strenuously inert kind has playeil its U'Ual games 
with the literary work of James .Stewart, first king of the name in 
Scotland. After by turns attributing to him and taking away from 
him Christ's Kiri on the Creen, Peebles t,< the Phiy, etc., it has 
recently attack^ his claims, whith for nearly four centuries had l«*en 
undislirbed, on the h'ingh fjitair itself, (mce more this histoiy 
docs not trouble itself with otiosities of the kind. It is sufficient 
that the h'ingis Quair (^uire, Ixiok) is attributed to Jamc-s by John 
Major or Mair, not an impeccable historian, but fairly m-ar the lime, 
and likely to know ; that it is also given as his in the MS., which 
seems to be still more nearly contemporary’ ; that no other attribution 
of the poem has any early authority ; and that nothing is to be gained 
by disturbing the accepted tradition. It is indeed unwise to try, as 
other freab of the same tricksy spirit have done, to force the dramatic 
details of the poem too closely, or closely at all, into line with the 
historical events of James’s life, or to insist that the locality of the 
poem is Windsor, the heroine Joan Ikaufort, and so forth. For us 
it shall he su%ient that the unbr^en and till now unopposed tradi* 
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tion of four centuries has given the Kiftgis Quair^ to James the 
First of Scotland, and that though we cannot say on positive evidence 
limt ho did write it, absolutely no facts have been produced showing 
that he did not. With regard to Chnsf^s Kirk on the Green and 
Pecltlt's io the Play^ two very lively and spirited, though slightly 
coarse, narrative ballads of a “ Burnsish cast, the case is different. 
Early attribution hesitates — a fatal thing — between James the First 
and James the Fifth as the author of Christ's Kirk on the Green^ and 
its tone is much more suggestive of the “ goodman of Ballengeich ” 
than of his ih rcc big knightly great-great-grandfather. Also, though 
it is \cry diftinilt to speak of the older Scots with any certainty, 
the language certainly seems more recent than the early fifteenth 
century. 

On the contrary, the A'ing'^ Quait\ if not by James, must be 
by some unknown Scottish poet who was under the fresh and full 
C’hainauian intluence. 'I bis James would naturally ha\e been, seeing 
that he was bom in 1394, captured at sea l>y the 
FInglish m 1405, and kept in an honourable captivity 
in England till 1424, in which \car, having married 
Joan Beaufort, Henry \’.’s lirNt cousin, he was allowed to ransom 
himself and return to Scotland. There he was crowned at Scone, 
nilcd his iuri)ulciU realm with some justice, considerable ability and 
love of learning, and wry great har^hne^s, till 1436, when he was 
assassinatcil by not tjime unreasonably wrathful rcl>eis in the 
monastery of the Black Friars at I’erth, dcs|)ilc (or not) of the 
heroism of ** Kate Baiiass.” There was, if a slight variation of 
dialett, a rompleie unity of literary sentiment between England and 
Scotland at the time, and the increasing study of the French 
rhetorii^ueut's ha<l not yet, as it was to do in Scotland even more than 
in England, the vocabulary with too t iimbrous a garment of 

broc^ided dit iion. The piece, which is in stanzas < 5 ^ rhym^-royal 

(saiti indeed to be so nanted from it), has the drawbacks from which 
even C haucer s <nvn minor poems arc not free, of the common form 
of the Rose iratliiion -the sleep, the dream, the vision of Paganly 
divine jH^rsonages, the Deadly Sins, the Wheel of Fortune, and tlie 
rest. It has none of the direct dramatic faculty of Chaucer in the 
Tates or of Dunbar, none of the intense romantic power of Henry- 
son's Creseid<\ or the idyllic grace of his Robene and Makyne. But 
it has very much of the dreamy elegance of the Rose itself, in the 
passages describing how‘ the \vcar>- dreamer looks out into the castle 
garden, and sees the gracious apparition of his love with golden Irnur, 

‘ hki. Skcac Siouish Text Society, llic firgumetits agstimt Jainex's author 
ship h.w vao^hilW rxunilm'd and retilMHl to by M. JtisseraiHl ; hm it was 
realty uiineof^imry, for not one of them tsawen plausible. • 
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tricolour plumes in it, and a single ruby glowing on her breast ; the 
interv’iew with Venus (that which follows with Minena is a little 
owlish) ; th^ line episode of Fortune ; and the hnal boon of rctl gilly- 
flowers brought him by the bird of \'enLis, the uirth -dove, with an 
encouraging inscription on the leaves. On the whole, if 'Hie Piom r 
and the lx.if be not Chaucer’s, it and the Ouair may be 

ranked as the two moi.t graceful, scholar]), and elegant ihhmus of the 
French-Chaucerian tradition to he foiuul in English. 'I he Jialhhf of 
Good Connsef which is also ascribed by good authority to james, and 
is the only other piece lx*aring such atii ibiitio^j, is al-^o, though in 
another kind, strongly Chaucerian, its refiain being - * 

And for ilk inch He will the.' quit 'pan, 

and breathing the same mixture of pioii-> hamiiity and moral wisdom 
which appears in I'lco from t/io /Vv/.f, etc. both pieces, the Qumr 
and the Bolfuf are thus distinctly >choo! ■ work/’ owing almost 
evcr\*thing, as far a'> ineic originality goes, to ( haucer. lUu they are 
school-work of the be^'t kind, standing to tlu :r masters as Luini's to 
Lionardo’s in painting, anti showing ilu“ highest ability in execution. 

Few' poets whose personality is <ertatn, and whose work is both 
eminent in merit and not inconsiderable m hulk, have a nmre 
shadowy record than .Master Ko:>ert Henryson, schoolmaster in l)un- 
fermline, as he is entitled in < ditions of his work printed 
' some sixty or sexenty xears after his death. It may, 
in fact, be said that DunbarV refcieine to that death in the' Compiaint 
of the Makers^ which was written alnHit 1506 > 

In Dunfernilin'* he* has done f.w'n, 

GckkI Master Kolxri Henry^ 

is the only <^tain and jKisitive reference that we fKissess to him. 
For is not certain, though it is highly probable, th.rt Ire is the 
Venerabilis vir Magisler Koberlus Henryson who was incor|Ku'aled 
in the University of (ilasgow' (then scarcely ten years old) In 1462 ; 
ani^ all attempts to identify him with the llenrysons or Hendersons 
Fordell in Fife have quite failed. 

About bis works,- however, there is no reasonable doubt. TItey 
consist of two poems of some length, the Tntammt of Orseide and 
Orpheus and Eurydke ; of a collection, mth prologue, of Aesopic 
febles in Scots ; and of rather more than a do?.en miscellaneous 
minor poems, of which the chief is the somewhat famous pitsiourelie 

^ 'ftmdjisgs vary. 

, ^ Bd. IMng 1S65), a book now very searc#* m 4 dear* which die 

Tod Sottety to rv^oiltt « 
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of Robene and Makync. The total bulk is not large, but the merit 
is, for the fifteenth century more particularly, very high, and the 
variety of the directions in which it is shown is extremely remark- 
able. Of the two long poems, Orpheus and Eurydicc is partly in 
rhyme- royal, partly in couplets, with a ballade in ten-line stanzas 
interposed and a ‘Mnorality^* in couplets. If it stood alone it would 
not create any ver>* sj^ccial j)osition for its author. There are much 
better .Middle English poems on the same .subject ; and this is only 
a fair Chauceriifn exercise, not better than the best of Lydgate, though 
much better than ll^c worst of Occleve. 

\'cry Tlifierent is the Testameni of Crcscide'^ (sometimes sub- 
divided into a ‘‘complaint” and a “testament” proper), which 
undertakes to (omplete Chaucers Troilus^ and, not 
adopting the story of the jilted piincc's speedy death, tmn^and^Cam- 
to give that of Oessida’s punishment. After a vigorous 
prologue, describing how the poet in middle age, and a 
cold night, mended the fire, “ beikit him about/'" “ tuik ane drink his 
spirits to c()mfort,” ami a lKX)k, the Troiius — 

To cut the winter night and make it short — 


he resolves to 1(11 the sequel. Diomed, satiated with Cressida, 
fle.scrls her as she has deserted his rival. She takes refuge with her 
father, Calrhas, and will m»t show herself m public, hut in “ane 
secret oratoir” angrily reproaches Venu.s and her son. Cupid, 
highly indignant, summons the council of the Gods -^ to determine 
the punishment for this blasphemy, and it is referred to a committee 
consisting of Saturn and the Mcnm, Little mercy is to be expected 
from these lw«> coUl deities ; and there is singular force in the 
description of the sentence pronounced hy Satun\. Passing down 
where careful Cicssid lay, ami placing a frosty wand on her head, he 
dc{ wives her of all beauty and joy, Cynthia strikes^^r in addition 
with the incuniblc and hxithsomc signs of leprosy. The doon? takes 
efifecl at once, and she has to seek the spital-housc, where (in a nine- 
lined stanza) she make.s her complaint. One of her wretched 
companit^ns, not unkindly, bids her make \irtue of necessity, give* up 
useless wailing, 

And tve efier the law of lipper-ZriV/ ( 

So she goes forth with rlapj>er and begging-dish. As she sits 
forlorn by the wayside, a gallant contpany rides by from Troy, 

» This can hen found in ( hidmers s /W/f and in Piofessor Skcai's Chauceriaim- 
^ Jl is iu>l to HAy that Merewrv is ‘'full of rlwHonc/' and has “a 

ykr to ane PcKiit of the nuM fashiuuii note on Chiemia Shaw in the 

laftlehatHer. ^ • 
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Troilus amonj; them. And then comes the crowning passage of 
the poem. Their eyes meet ; but her bleared vision does not 
recognise her former lover, and it is impossible for him to know 
Cressida in the ghastly creature beneath him. The stanzas dc$crib< 
ing tliis situation are nearly perfect. She receives his gucrd<in, is 
told by one of her comrades who he is, utters one last complipiint, 
and sending him a ruby ring he had once given her, dies. 

The two great passages of the doom of Saturn and the meeting 
would of itself give this (xjem rank with, if not abort, the best work 
of its century, but the whole is not unworthy of them. Only in 
Sackville is the {>owcr of tragic effect which rhyme-royal* eminently 
possesses brought out with equal fuIncss, and Sackville is lcs^ terrible 
than the Saturn piece, anti less pathetic than the lovers’ meeting. 

The powers of this remark. ible stan/.i in the lighter way arc not 
generally held to be as high as those in serioiw verse ; indeed, its 
great inventor or naturaliser in English usually tlcserted it for ot to- 
Th /' V -syllable^ or henncs when he was bent on t oinedy. lUit 
Henryson has been not inu« h less happy in his use of it 
for Aesop than in the poem. Ills prologue is again pcr.sonal, 

though less vi\id ; hi'* fables are-- Fhe Ctxk and the jasp (lasper) ; 
'I‘he Uplandish Mouse anti the Ilurgess Mouse; a lOx senes Sir 
Chantecleer and the Fox. The I'ox ct>nft*^sing to the Wtdf, Tlie 
Parliament of Beasts; 1 he Sheip. and Wolf; 'Fhe Litm ami 

the Mouse; 'Ihe I'reachmg af the Swalhnv ; The Fox, llie Wolf, and 
the Cadger ; The Fox, tin* W’olf, and the Moon s Shadow ; T he 
W'olf and the Whether ; The W'olf and the Lamb ; T he Paddock 
(Frog) and the Mouse. Main of these are told at < on.stdcrable 
length, extending to some hundicds of lines, anti the moraiitas t>f 
each, as we shtmld expect in this most moraiising of all centuries, is 
prolonged to forty, fihy, sixty, or even more lines, but the general 
treatment is f00t at all licacy. 

THere is, howevcT, no dtuibt that ttfi i ^fakYPt^ - Malkin 

(‘* Maudkin^* not Marykin,” as is sometimes said), the best known 
of Hettr)'son’s poems from its fortunate inclusion in Perry’s ReiiqmSy 
is, if not the l>cst, superior to all except the Testa- 
wr;?/. It is the Old French pastaurclie^ or shepherdess 
wooing-pocm, with a difference. In the first |>art the 
usual order of things is inverted, and Makync wmis in vain the 
impassibie and clownish object of her love. She is, in fact, ** Merry 
M^yne** by grace of the perjietuai epithet only, ihu the <iod of 
Love avcnge.s her: the moonlight and the sweet season*' work on 
Rotnn, and he in turn solicits her grace. But she has been heard 
and healed, and every fit re«ider of the potnn has pniised the .simple, 
l^t inimitabtyjelicttous touches ^ith which, in no undignified spirit 
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of “ tit for tat,” hut with the strai}*htfor\vardncss of the heart-whole, and 
not without a touch of solemnity, she reminds him of the old saw — 

The man that will nocht w'hen he may, 

Sail hauf nodit <juhen he wald ; 

and to a second despairin^i’ pica of the soft dry night, the warm balmy 
air, the secret greenwood, replies — 

Rohin, that w’orUl is all awa, 

Aiul (|uiie hrochi to an end — 

and goes' Itome no longer merely technically ‘‘merry,’’ but blithe 
enough among the holtis hoar,” with (as we may supplement the 
descrijition) cbm no doubt slightly upturned in the moonlight, leaving 
the lut kiess fr>ol ‘‘ in dolour and in care.*’’ 

I'hc remaining members of this small but admirable collection of 
verse are less interesting, though much abo\ e the standard of their 
time, ’rhe iairmomi { ( lai merit) of Ctood iMdies ha> been much praised, 
but il^ allegory -‘‘Her liai should be of fair-having”; 

“Her sleeves should be of esperance ” — to<i frequently ‘ 
takes an oveurMon beyond the agreeably (juaint into the tediously 
gr()tes{[ue, 'Fhe lUudy Sork— the shiit of a knight who was 
tlesperately wounded in re^culng a lady from a giant, worn by her 
after Ins death is better, but it is not improved by the inevitable 
moral tt its (spaied us in Rohm' and Makyne). likening the lady to 
man’s soul, the gi.mt to Lucifer, and the knight to Christ. The 
Abhy XWilk is inter csling for its opening couplet — 

Alone as T went iipanii down 
In anc Abhayc wa^ f.ni lu sec - 

and its jKissihle a>socialion with the actual Dunfermline ; while it 
morals on the refrain ^ 

OU'y and thank thy God of all — 

with a right musical and pleasant piety. The rest, except a rather 
coitrse and not very clever gil>e at Some Practice of Medicinty^isixt^ 
mostly religious-philosophical, and the best of them is the Three 
Dead Pinos, ia\ death’s heads, which address man, warning him of 
his end, 'Phis is also given to Patiick Johnston. 

It is usual to rank William Dunbar as the chief of all this group, 
and in fact the greatest Scottish poet except Bums. Nor is there 
much reason for quarrelling with the estimate, since 
Dunkir, though he has perhaps nothing equal in their own ^ 
kindti to the abovc^noted fKissages of the Testemmt of Creseide and 
to md Afafyney has a larger collection to $hat^ , both of good 
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and of excellent work, a somewhat wider range, and above all, a 
certain body and fulness of poetical w'ine which is not so c\'idcnt in 
the pensive Uiough not uncheerful schoolmaster of Dunfermline. > We 
know a little, if not very much, more about Dunbar than about M<tnry- 
son. He was certainly a Lothian man, probably allied not miiely 
in name to the great family of the Karls of Dunbar and Mahh, 
founded in the eleventh century by Cospatrick, and now chiefly 
subsisting in its northern or Morayshire brant hes. 'Hie year 14^0, 
with the usual cmvi, is accepted as his birth-daic. fie went to 5 >i. 
Salvator’s College, then the only one in the I'nivejsity of St. Andrews, 
took his B.A. in 1477, and his M.A. two years later, being* it seems, 
destined for the Church. He appears, both from his own account 
and that of others, to have been fora time a IVanciNcan friar, jireaciiing 
and begging all over England and in Fiance as well as in .'sroUand. 
But m the French phra>e he "‘threw the frock to the nettles/’ and 
appears to have been employed by JanK '> I\'. on diplomatic duty not 
merely in England, but in almost all part^ of the C <»mineni. One of 
his best and best -known jioeins welcomes Margaret of England on 
her coming to Scotland as the King's bride in i 503- he was specially 
attached to her service; and in 1 508 he had some oi his print i{*al iWH'ms 
printed and published by the Scottish printers, Chepman and 
Millar. Records of gifts and pensions to him exist up to June 1513* 
and then we hear no more of linn, Flodden c ame in Septeml)C;r of 
that year, and it has been ihouglu that he loo may have fallen in the 
“ dark imj>enetrabie ring ’’ round his master. He was certainly dead 
in 1530, for Sir David Lynds;iy says so ; but this is all wc knenv. 

The poems known to be liy, or reasonably attributed to, him are 
tolerably numerous, but not very bulky, none exc ceding some 6 qo 
lines, while most are quite short. The entire number in Di. SmaU\ 
edition^ is loi, of which eleven are given as “auributed/* while 
The 7W having been, as noted above, printed in the {XHrt's 

ow'Xi lifetime as his, ha\e a higher degree of cenainty 
urndtheHeda. Others in text, 'fhe two most consider- 
able arc TAi* Twa Afafyii Wcffien and the and the Friars 0/ 

Bemdcky the latter only “ attributed/’ but displaying a verifc and an 
aca>mplishment of form not known to be possessed by any other Scottish 
poet of the time. Both are very strongly Chaucerian, and the Friars is 
in Chaucerian ** riding-rhyme ” ; the other piece is jKsrhaps the most 
accomplished specimen of that revi%Td alliteration which been 
previously discussed. Dunbar does not limit himself to three 
^Ulemtions, often giving four or exen five, and he is somew'^hat 
less distinct in his middle pause than I^angtand On the other hand, 
* For the Stsottisb Tcfxt iiociety ; also ediik>t»« liy 0* and by Ihr. 
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his whole verse, which averages thirteen or fourteen syllables, has a 
distinctness and evenness of rhythm which are only found in parts 
of Piers Phnvman. The matter of the poem is an ultw-Chaucerian 
satire on women. The three personages are represented as all 
young and all pretty ; they are drinking freely in a goodly garden on 
Midsummer Eve, and the poet achieves a triumphantly contrasted 
])ictnre of physical luiauty in scone and figure and of moral deformity 
in sentiment. The Wife of Itath, the undoubted model of these three 
young personsf is neither mealy-mouthed nor strait-laced, but she is 
always good-naturi^. Dunbar’s wives and widow, combine sensuality 
with ill-dhturc in a way not cDewhere to be paralleled in English 
literature till we come to the rakes of the Restoration. Yet the 
ugliness of the picture w half redeemed by the mastery with which 
Dunbar makes them expose their own shame, and sets their figures 
for us with a touch of grace irony worthy of Butler, and less purely 
caricatural in sivle than /iutiibras, 'Fhe Friars of Berwick is a 
\ vision (cf a u ell-known fabliau^ in which two friars, treated with 
scant hospitality by a woman who in her husband’s absence has 
mad(‘ an assignation with her lover, revenge themselves upon her 
(though not to exlicmity), taking advantage of the husband’s 
unexpected return. It is therefore much less of an original and more 
of a commonplace than The Txca Maryit Wetnen^ but the story is 
told with the true brio of the Canterbury Talcs themsehes. 

Next to these two may Ive ranked the ilolden Tarye, the Flytift*^ 
of Jlunbar ami Kcttttcdy^ the famous Pance of the St'i en Deadly Sins^ 
and yy/c 7/tist/e ami the Rose, The first of these is a typical fifteenth* 
<cnlur>' p<K*in, allegorical in tone and \ery “rhetorical” 
in language, with the usual praise of t'haucer, “ Rose 
of rlietors all,” and “ liglit of our Inglis,” as well as of 
the “ sugared lips and aureate longues ’’ of (iower and Lydgate, The 
Targe is in nine-lined stanzas ; The Thistle and ihe^tipst\ in rhyme- 
royal, is of the same stamp and style, but adjusted to cCPtivey a 
welcome full of grace, goiid sense, and good taste to the youthful 
Margaret, the “rose” married to the “thistle,” Many who know 
nothing else of Dunbar’s, know tlie Sn*en Detuilv Sins from its mrly 
inclusion in anthologies. The vigour of its lurid pictures has not been 
exaggerated, nor the real command of metre (Romance eights and 
sixes) which the ja>ei here as everywhere displays, and which contrasts 
so strikingly w ith the staggering gait and palsied grip of his English 
contemporaries. The F/yRng, one of a group of such thingSi is a 
curiosity no doubt, but a curiosity of a kind which could perhaps be 
sp^ired, Liieraiy Scots at all times, up to the eighteenth centitr>% 
its Has been said, a coarseness of actual language which is 
rarely p.iniikle«l in literary Englisjj ; and these “ flytit^s ” consiste<l of 
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alternate torrents of sheer Uillingsgfate ])ourccl uj)on each other hy 
the combatants. There is not much doubt that many of the strange 
terms of abuse used are mere gibberish, cointnl for ihc occasion, but 
there was considerable legitimate acrommodalion in Scots for the 
purpose, and the poem, like others of its kind, is at woi^t a for 

lexicographers. 

Of the very numerous minor poems must be^ mentioned the 
touching and interesting l^itncni for the Makers^ “whem he ^as 
sick,’* with its passing-bell refrain of Timor Mortis eohturktt we. and 
its list of poets, most of whom are shadows of s^iades ; ilte lixa-ly tf 
irreverent Ballad of Kind Kyl*ok\ and her rcct‘j>lion at ^Heaven’s 
gates ; the Testament of Mr. Andro Kennedy^ a ma'^ironii' pendant to 

K/yting ; two rhetonc.d jncees on the Loid Ih inard Stewatt, living 
and dead ; a sharp satirical de^f npiion of KdinlMirgh Session ; a 
quaint contrast of merry lahnhurgh and distressful Stirling ; the very 
vivid if not very decorous Ihin^e in the ijneen's Chamber, wiieh, with 
other poems to the Queen, shows ili.u Margaiet had llie full 'Tudor 
tolerance of broad spee<ii : the not unanuising Poem to aue 
Blackamoor --^' lady weJi ilie meikh* lips*- a negrcss who, a> 
a rarity, had been imjiortcti be ina'al to the Queen. The lest are 
pious or prrdanc, personal or ^enerai. ihil « al or dire* I’ut they 
are nearly always out of the < oinnum way of literature of their time ; 
and the contemptuous fashion in whuh they have been sometimes 
spoken of is not a htilc surjuisuig. 

The last of the four j>ocis t*) bi- ment.onMi is a: .*» tite least, 

though he has an interest <»f Ins own. (»avin nr (hawam Douglas 
was the third son of Archibald D<iuglas Ihli-thc-Cai *’ fifth Earl of 
Angus, and of Kli/abcih Ihiyd. It is not knmvn at 
which of the numerous scats of the I)<ruglasses he was 
born ; but the date must have been somewhere about 
the juncture o^illic yeans 1474-75. He iitatrirulated at St. Andrews 
in mS^wvis a **delenninant ’* ( liacheior Elect) in 1 492, a l.irentiate 
or incipient Master two years later. He took orders, and at orne 
obtained various preferments, the < hief l>cing the beneTu c c»f iVeston- 
kirk%>r Linton in Flist Lothian; while in 1501 he was matle Dean 
or Provost of St. fiilcs’s, Edinburgh. In this same year lie finishetl 
the Paine of /honour. Between this and the year f>f Fhxlden, 1513, 
in the summer of which he finished his Tirglf we hear little of him. 
Aft readers of Scottish history know, his two elder brothers fell in the 
battle itself, which broke the heart, though it did not actually sec the 
death, of Bell-the-Cat his father; while his nephew, son of the 
Master of Angus, killed at I’lodden, very speedily gainetl the heart of 
Margaret, who, though a widt>w and a mother, wm not much 
mm tlian a girl in age. By marriage Gawam not merely 
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became in the future, through the Countess of Lennox and Damley, 
a collateral ancestor of the whole royal house of Great Britain and 
Ireland, hut was brought into very immediate connection 
with the chief person in the stale, the Queen Regent, 
who at once ga\e him the rich Abbey of Abcrbrothock or Arbroath, 
aiul shortly aflt^rwards {he brevet-keepership, as we may say, of the 
tireai Seal. But Margaret’s hasty marriage to the head of a power- 
ful h\it <ireadecl hou^c was extremely unpopular, and ( iawain Douglas 
reaped from it^nore trouble than profit. He was never confirmed in 
Arbroail^ by the Pope ; an attempt of his niece by marriage to make 
him An Ul/tshop of^St. Andrews, and therefore Primate of Scotland, 
v\a'> frusiialed by the address and interest at Rome of another candi- 
<late ; and though Douglas, in 1515, obtained the Ihshopric of 
Dunkeld, iliis appointment also brought him endless trouble, and he 
was at lually imprisoned In the neu regent Albany for an offence 
apfurenii) someuh.ii analogous to the English Pramunirc, in ob- 
t.iming the Pope s Ivtteis without the King s, /.r. the Regent’s, license. 
'Fhe Pope, however, lescntcd this very decidedly, and as Albany’s 
seventies towaids Queen Maigarei were also attracting the dis- 
plea>uie of h(*r hiother Henry X’lH., Douglas was liberated, and 
after some further dilViculiv was consecrated to Dunkeld. He did not, 
howeve r, teijoy it \e!y pcau eahly — peaceable enjoyment of anything 
wa> hanlly po^^ibh' then in St otland — and his death in London, 
whete he wms negotiating against .Albany, coincided with hostile 
ineasmes against him taken by Archbishop James Beaton, and re- 
moved him ftom evil to come He died at the house of his friend 
Lord I>acie, and was buried in the Savoy. \Vc have his will and a 
considerable* numbei of public dot uinents about him. 

Douglas was not an old man — forty-eight only - -when he died ; 
and for the last te n years of his life he had been incessantly engaged 
m public and private business. But his work in litcm^rc — no doubt 
ail cciinposral in the cjuict time between his ordination and Flo^den — 
is not inconsiderable. Besides what we have, wc know* that he 
translatc'd some < *vid, and it is possible that he did other things. 
His existing work* consists of the Paine of Honour^ King 
and the version of the Aoneui. Critics of weight - have held up 
Doughs, on the strength of this Virgii., as representing, or at any rate 
anticipating, the new movement in p<K*lry, that which incorporates the 
classical and modem tradition, and so as occupying a position at 
least histortcaliy more im[K>rtant than that of his more intensely and 
IKKStically gifted contemporary Dunbar. With all due deference, this 

* FM. Small, 4 vc>k. Edinburgh, 1874. 

^ W. J. Cinirthape, ^ 1 , 374, one of the fevv 

tti thin excellent with wliiiA I camtoi ugrec. * 
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may well be deemed a mistake. Even in the selection of Ovid and 
Virgil, Douglas* though he may have been slightly further affected 
by the classi<^il induence in the air,” did not go very much further 
than Chaucer a century and more before him. And in the manner 
of his work, both original and translated, he is not modem at:^all. 
He is with Hawes, even with Lydgate ; not with Wyatt and Surrfy, 
In order to come to a just estimate of this, though the \'irgii itlelf 
will give us sufficient data, it is before all things necessary to con- 
sider his original [K)ems, the Pdiici' and Kith^ Douglas, like 

his other countrjnnen just mentioned, is a l>etter manager 
of *‘our Inglis” (it is believed that Ke himselthrst uses 
“Scots” with the national differentia) than Hawes; 
but the Paiicc vf Honour and AV//^ Hiri are in scheme and tone 
absolutely on a par with the I\istimo and the I'.uifftplt . No later 
Renaissance sunrise-colour is on them : they are lighted only by 
the setting moon of the AV^r. Indeed* neither in Ha>\es nor in 
Lydgate, neither in Occlevc nor in the stiffer work of Diinf>ar. is ilicre 
a more essentially tiftcenth-ccniury jM>em than the of Honour. 

It has a prologue and parts; it is written in “aureate’’ language 
of at least eighteen-carat ‘Mhetoricar* value ; It has entire statuas 
(nine-lined ones rhymed (Uihoahhah) consisting of mere < aialogues of 
names. The May morning, the sto<k, though no doubt (pnte sinc ere, 
classing of Chaucer, ( iower, and Lydgate, \siih an interesting note of 
Dunbar yet ondcid,” the vision, the heathen mylludogy and the 
historical characters, the bare, chiklhke allegory everywhere intruding 
itself, are unmistakable. Noixwly uho knows the Romome of (he 
Rose, as Guillaume dc Lorris started it nearly three hundret! years 
before Douglas’s death, can [lo-vsibly mistake the quality. As usual 
in these poems, the stor>% apart from the allegory, is slender. 1'he 
poet offends Venus (whose lusty countenance an<l “ topa« ” hair have 
been thought m be a compliment to the youthful Marg^arct), and is 
senten^d to a palinode and a journey round the world in comfiiiny 
with the Muses. They at last reach the slipj^ery Hock of Honour 
with its Palace at the top, arc introtluccd to much historical and 
alleforical company, and the poem ends abruptly by one of the 
common devices for waking. The common fonn for this is relieved 
not merely by the singularly abundant vocabulary which distinguishes 
all these Scottish poets, but by a distinctly i^xietical inmgination and no 
small descriptive power. 

Kmjg" Hart, the date of which is unknown, ts duller. Tlie hero 
i» simply the Heart of man ; and the poem is one of the innumerable 
..jlbgories of Life. He has five servants— the senses ; is captured by 
Dame Pteasance, liberated by Pity, captures Pleasance in turn and 
inairiai Iicr, is jrisited by Age» deserted by bis wife, etc., and at last 
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mortally wounded by Decrepitude. It is impossible 10 understand 
Mr. SmalFs assertion that this is “a work which in its execution is 
quite original.” The stan/.a is the Chaucerian octave. 

Undoulitedly, however, if Douglas had left nothing but his two 
osiensii)ly original poems, he wtnild not stand nearly as high in 
historical repute as he does stand. It has been said that the idea of 
him as a strictly Kenaissante writer, because he translates Virgil, is 
a mistake. Douglas, it is true, was no bad scholar; he certainly 
knew Latin wel^ and he may have known (ireek. liut Virgil comes 
<iut of his hands as he might have come out of those of 
Chaucer, 4liuost as*he might have come out of those of 
llenoit, with the sole exception that Douglas is faiihfuller. He 
iloes not einbiouler on his text. But his version of that text looks 
backward and not forward. He accents classical names \^ilh an 
entire indiffercnte to quantuy. His vocabulary and phraseology are 
Komaniic, not ('l.is''ical. He substitutes the irregular charm of the 
Midtile Ages for the exact, the impeccable*, though the somewhat 
frig ill, correctness of X'lrgll. Nor is this all. 'I'he fifteenth century, 
as we have seen, particularly affected prologues, and Douglas has 
given us a Pro!<»guc tt» ca<di of the hewks of the Acficid^ as well as to 
the thiiieenih ./cz/c/^/of Mapheus \'egius, which he also translated. 

Ami these pu»iog\ies are, as indeed might be expected, by far the 
most interesting part i>t' liic work. The text is translated into riding- 
rhyme of ve;y fair C'hau( erian tpialily, and displaying Douglas’s usual 
( orrertness of ear and his justness and colour of language. But in 
Uk* Prol<»gues he gives hunse.lf, as was n.itural and j>ermissible, a 
much frevi heUl. 'rheir interest i*^ not to be judged from the First, 
which is itself in couplets, and after a very aureate ” laudation of 
Virgil as “Chosen carbunkiL' — 

L,in;«.rne, luvkstcrnc. minor, riivl a /fr se — 

r«g«»ges in .1 severe criticism, nnt very graceful in tShe an<^ most 
awkwardly Hotheil In verse, of t.avton’s Armidvs, This extends to 
several hundred lines. I'he Second is very short — three stanms of 
rhyrne-rtiyai — anil not very notable ; nor need much Ik‘ said of the 
Fhird^ — five fiUanm of nine lines each. It is not til! the Fourth ttiat 
the |K>et allows himself really to expatiate ; but he does so here, with 
good effect, in nearly forty royal ’* stanzas on the strength of Love, 
the incommodity and remedy of the same — it has been observed that 
he translated the Rem^dium am&ris^ though it is lost The very first 
siiuua hits successfully that clangorous note of the rhyme-royal which 
hits been observed uf>on, and this note is well sustained throoghout. 
rhe Fifth, short, nine-lined, and with another fting at Caxton, is less 
notable ; and the Sixth (octaves) is chiefly noteworth:^ for its matter,^ 
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a curious discussion of various poetical and philosophical accounts 
of Hell But the Seventh and Eighth are each, in its different way, 
of very high Jntcre‘'t indeed The Seventh, in couplets, contains a 
vigorous description of Winter, attractive in itself and as an instance 
of that copious and vigorous vocabulary which all these poets fhow, 
and curious to contrast with Thomson. The Eighth has a ciiiiONity 
still higher ; for here Douglas indulges in that very quaint combina- 
tion of alliterative and metrical prosody which was still sometlnu’s 
attempted at this time, and has achieved, perhaps, the most remark- 
able example of it. The slan/a somewhat resembles that of Uaivain 
and the Green Knii^hty but is regularly arranged fti a form ai thirteen 
lines bobbed and wheeled. The first mne an* heavily alliterated, 
differing from those of The Tu’a Matyit lle/nen by having strong 
not weak endings, and rhymed aha/uihahi : then conu's a triplet, 
rhymed, of three iambics with equivalent e, and then a final line « 
four syllables only. The emabularv of tlic piete is, outside the 
** Fiyimgs,'* the most crabbed and faniaslit even of these St otirsli 
jxiems, and not a few of the words can mtrely lx* guessed at. 
tenor of the whole is satitical on the slate of the vvtirld. 

'Fhe Ninth, l>cginning m six-Imed stanras, but soon passing into 
couplets, is still cthiia! in tone; and the Tenth (in fivehnetl staiuas) 
theological ; while tin* Eleventh deals with chivalry, bf»th sacred and 
profane. The Twelfth, *S'ine sin;iular Icrned jiroloL^ <*f the descrip 
lion of May, again rank- among the best, and is in couplets ; ^ and 
there is a similar one on June for the egregious \'egiu.s his work. 

It is, let It l>c rejK^aled, muth more on these Ibologues (where he 
has evidently set his mind ujKm giving spec imens of Ins jnnvers m 
various matters and forms) than on his two long pieces that the esti- 
mate of (iawain Douglas should lx: based, fhai cstinvale* cannot Ik: 
of the highest, for the poet has tcni hltle tlel;it:hment from the mere 
literary form^nd fashions of his time, ami is far uh) rniKh under the 
prevali^nt dcrosion of the identity of *‘rhetorikc” and poetry. lUii it 
should be relatively and by allowance high, lie lias m a very 
eminent degree that feeling for nature by which the jK>ets of Ins 
cor^ptry have ever sim e been honourably distinguished ; he has a 
very good masterv' of metrical form, and he fKrrhaps shows the g<K>d 
side (it must Ik allowed that he also shows the bad) of the ** aureate ** 
or rh/tariqueur language IxHtcr than any jKKt, either in Euglish or in 
French, of Ins time and school 

* Here is a fmc fAUsag*" 

t?) linehjiM it wm a gloif lo , 

The 9ieifvi$i% sn?d th*? cMtmk wm, 

Tht iW Bmuimriit 

Tti^ atr Mud fjrffti 



CHAPTER IV 


I.ATKK Un.MWCKS IN 1‘KO^K AN1> VF.RSK 

.V;/' (WrsrtViltr ^ < ti . — A/r / -.v ' 'lb< Arthur — Cclaj^ro; and 

i'nni\inr: .uvl h'auf (.//w- -Maloi\ Ltud ikmcrb— i’axton'b iranslalcd 
rutnaric*’^ 

Tnr, dittH'iiliy in liiNlinpnMiin.i; the romances ^ of ihe fifteenth rentur>' 
from those of the fouitccnih h,is !»ecn already referred to. With rare 
CM eptH>ns, It i> doubtful ulutherwe posse-^s anything, originally of the 
!iff<*enth, in v«u>{- v^uuh leally of gre.il merit. of Hampton^ 

iiuv of IWtnoi.k, tile Chaihinagnc stones, and the rest continued to 
be copied or rchvimlltd ; and though it pleased Chaucer to make fun 
of the .si\le, tins d<*es not seem to have had much effect on its popu- 
larity. In parlieuliT, tlu* Arihun.in legend, which, except in the 
Xorthern or tlawam division, appeals not to have attracted very 
much attention in the ibuiteenth century, lecovered, to our etcrn,al 
advantages mu* h t'f its popularity m the tifteemh. The nom 
Arthurian romances, verse and piose, of the time arc but of small 
intcfest. A fan example of them is Sir Crencrydes^ which must 
almost to a certainly have been oiiginally Fiench, but^^^f which no 
French original is known, while two dillerent English versions^-one 
in iM'tosyilabic uiupleis, printed by l>r. Fumivall for the Hoxburghe 
( lub, and one in rliymc ri>yak prinictl by Mr. Aldis Wright for the 
E.E.T.S.- arc in existence. X/r id-jioryaVs - is a fair # 

examjdc of the common form of the lomance of chivalr)*, 
hut has little more (though cert.unly no less) individu- 
ality than the average nineteenth-century novel. Tofrettt of Portugal f 
a shorter story of the sitme t lass, is in Sir Thopos metre ; Oolmmn, 
a wickeil mother-in-law .stor>\ mentioned before as possibly earlier, is, 
as primed by Weber (there i.-, another version), in a slightly modified 

* Fw itie thief roiwnnce-colliTctions, sw notes, pp. Ba and loa, 

I Use the ER'ES. edttion. 

# Ed Ilalllwed Unaon. Hcfdited for t)\c E.ET.Sf by Dr. Adam. 

O 
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form of ihnt stnn/n, rh)*med with the lines shortened, instead 

of the usual aa long, // short, cc long, d short. 

The best rc»manoes in verse not strictly ballad-romance (see nhxl 
chapter), and the worst, belong to the Arthurian division. At the h^ad 
of the former we may put, despite its libel on Queen (luincvere, ihe 
^ . . beautiful poem o{ S/r adapted and much im- 

.V/ .autt.ti. by Thomas Chester, who proi)ahly lived in ttie 

second quarter of the hfleenth century, from a poem of Marie de France, 
centuries older and not improlxably metamorphosed before it came into 
Chesters hands. The tliscrcdit of making thccQueen pl^iy the part 
of PotiphaFs wife, of which there is no trace in the beltei Arthurian 
legends, is not his. Ihit the actual story of I-aiinfal, with his fairy 
love, his unfortunate di\uiging of their passion, his punishment and 
his pardon, is one of the most exquisite of all mediaeval tale*», and is 
quite charmingly told by Ch<‘stcr in the fhopas metre doubled. 
The licauty of wliK'h this stan/a is ca[>a))le, especially in tlie tloublcd 
form, where the rhymes run Hii ! c .u h b hue being short, 
is nowhere better shown, nor its ( ompleie fieedom at its best from 
the ding-ilong, sing-song monotony v\hi< h beyoiul all doubt it often 
puts on, «ind which Chaucer has so wickedly immortalised. 

Not f.ir below lAiunfil in fKH ikal meiii, ami of the first interest 
as having almost demonstrably senerl as direct original to Malory 
(7*;V/c ;>;/>'if), is the Mortc Ar//!Uf\ which Dr. l urnivall 
Ar7jtu»\ more than thirty years ago,'- a piece of sonte 4000 

lines, arranged in (|uatralns ihymed abab^ which not 
uncommonly spread into sixains or oftaves of the same arrange- 
ments. 

Lancelot of the LuikL' a poem in heroir couplets, and in Scots or 
some other extremely northern dialect of English, i'> asrnbed to the 
end of the fifteenth century, and if so, is the latest Arthurian 
poerj of iM? genuine kind (lK*forc the legend began to Ikt merely 
^Mranslated,’’ as wc find it in Spenser) that we possess. 

Meanwhile one of the tnosi conscientious, hut of the very dullest, 
the vast army of dull versifiers of the lime had busied liimself 
with the great matter which, perhaps at the same lime, was taking 
in a sense almost final fonn in prose at the hands of a very difTcreni 
person, ‘‘Herry^^ (Henry) Lonelirh, skinner, a subject of King 
Henry the Sixth, was evidently as pious as his namesake and master, 
and in his different vocation as ineffective. IWs Merlin is not yet 
^accessible in print, save for an extract of Dr. Kdlhing's.^ His Holy 
Crait has been twice printed by Dr. Fumivall,'' and is one of the 

t Printed in Rn&on's 5rsi volume. I.^ndon anti C*amliridge. 1864 * 

* Ed. Skfisit, Eje/EH, ♦ In bis ediiion iA Arih&ur and Meriin. 

« For the Rdkburghe Club and the |:.E.T.S. 
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most curious lx>oks in existence, the wonderful interest and charm of 
the matter, which might have been thought likely either to stir a 
translator into genius or compel him to silent despaif, being ap- 
proached with a cheerful doggedness of incompetency difficult, if not 
impossible, to parallel elsewhere. Hardly any other story could 
possibly sui*vivc such a translator ; no other translator, one would hope, 
could have failed to catch fire from such a story. But except from 
his matter, which flames like the infant llavelok in the rude hSnds of 
(irim, there is no spark of illumination in Lonelich, who thumps out 
his couplets by the Jjelp of “ sikerly ’’ and everidel,” of “ verament ” 
ami e<'h(me,^’ in a manner well-nigh intolerable. 

In the way of alliterative romance ue have to put to the credit of 
the t entury in all prohabiluy, or rather certainly, two very interesting 
poems in Scots, f and and Rattf Coilycar,^ For 

neither of these have wc MS. authority, tliough we know and 

that both did exist in the .Vsloan MS. ; and our printed 
Rai// (\d/yt'ar i'> as late as 1573. But we have an allu> 

Sion to this same poem liy (iawain Douglas as early as 1503, 
iuid luflayros' and was published by Cbepman and Millar 

among the incunabula of the Scottish press in 1 508. Both are in 
the thirteen-line allileraled and rhymed stanza with wheel supra^ 
p. 192). Galiti^tos and iiaiaant' belongs exidently to the Cumbrian 
iiranch of the Arthuiian legi-nd, and presents some ver>^ close resem- 
blam es to the latter part <»f the A':aniyrs af Arthur, Rauf Cmlyear,^ on 
the other hapd, belongs to the other great family, and, so far as we 
know, is the only original (dtarlcmagnc |KK*m in English. It is one 
of the numerous and generally interesting family of the King and the 
Tanner^' (lass, the king’s unknowing associate here being a ‘‘collier” 
(/.c. charcoal-burner), and the king, as has Ijeen said, no less a 
f>erson tlnin Charlemagne. It is a very spirited poem. Nobody has 
succeeded in identifying the author of cither this or 4 ^higros ; but 
it is tuH at all imjHissible that IxUh may have one poet, an<t most 
probable that he lived at the end of our cenlur>», and was one of 
Dunbar’s “ makers.” If so, he was by no means the worst of them, 
and not very far from the best, except Henr>'son and Dunbar 

Practically nothing is knowm of the author of the greatest of all 
English romances, prose or verse-— of one of the greatest romances of 
the world — a lK>ok which, though in mere material a compilation^ and 

* tjmi has Ixvn reprinted by Pinkerton in Scot^uk /Wm, 

179a ; by Dung (a great rarity) in iSsty ; by Madden, with other Gawaitte pieces, 
in 1839 I •'^^1 by Xtr. Amours in jitHirratire Pmmst cited alx>ve. llv»e 

is also u (fcrnmn reprint, Rauf i \ntymr can t»« found in Mr. Amours's volume, 
in one of the volumes of the E. ET.H. Cftarltmagnt JRammcis, and also in Laing’s 
AMSverat times reprinted anJ /V/#r/ur Pretty {last edited by 

SmaU, Edinburgh, iBS$). 
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someiimcs cleaving rather closely lo its muhifarious texts, is, ticspite 
the occasional inisjudgTnent of unhappy criticism, a great and original 
book. Ca>i:on, the printer (rvV/c chap, vi.) —who, instead of, 

like most early printers, giving us early editions, and mostly had 
ones, of the classics, which were quite safe, gave us, lo the itjfinite 
advantage of England, early models of composition in EnglisR and 
preserved to us, in this instance at least, an English text which liight 
but for him have {perished — tells us that the J/er/c cV Arthur trans- 
lated in the ninth year of King Edward 1 \’. (that is* to say, in 1470, 
fifteen years before he himself jnihhs^jed it ) by Str I'homas 
aory. Kniglu. Caxioifs follower, WynkyiAle Worde, 

in the second edition of 1496, makes the name “ Malcore.’* Malory 
or Mallory is both a Yorkshire and a Leicestershire name, bui theie 
are absolutely no materials fm* identifying Sir Thrmins ; the later 
suggestions that he was a W'eLh priest, not an English knight, are 
baseless guesses, and we tlo not know m the very least why, wlien, 
or where he executed his hook. What we do know, from the verse 
Morte and fiom Loneheh, is that a strong levocti intcrc"! in the 
Arthurian Legend came in about the middle <.>f the ccniuiy. and this 
is to ail appearances one of the fruits of it. ^ 

If so, it is incomparably the most pie< lous. It is prohalilc that, 
though among the laborious and respectable, but rather supt rtluous, 
inquiries into origins, none has \et been discovered for the 

Beaurnains ” story and for a few other things, Malory ‘‘did not 
invent much.’' I hc fiftecnlh i entury was not an inventive time, and 
there was much l)Ctter work for it to do than secoiuLratc invention. 
Then and then only could the mcdia val spirit, which was not c|ulie 
dead, have been caught up anti rendered for us with a sidl present 
familiarity, with the unconscious hut unmistakable tour h of magic 
which approaching loss rctlects, and in English prose, which, unlike 
English ver^ still had the bloom on it -live soon-fading tuaut/ tiu 
dMitPof youth and freshness. 

Criticisms have been made on Malory's manner of selecting and 
arranging his materials - criticism.s which, like all unsuccessful 
extrciscs of the most chlfrrult of arts, come from putting the wrong 
questions to the jury— from asking, “Has this man done what / 
wanted him to do or “ Has he done it a.s / should have done it 
instead of “ Has he done what he meant to do ? and “ Has he done 
this w^ell ? ’’ Malory might jierhaps, though in his time it w»»uld have 
been difficult to gel ail the texts together, ha\e given an intelligent 
prMs of the whole Arthurian Legend, instead of which he selected his 
fnateriafs rather arbitrarily, and indulged in what looks to some 

* The book, frequiMitly printed up to the seventmith mitiiry* has also bmi 
repcsHedly repriuled in this. 
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critics like incomprehensible divagation, and not much more com- 
prehensible suppression. He might have arranged a regular epic 
treatment of bis subject, instead of which it is often difficult to say 
who is the hero, and never very easy to say what special contribution 
to the plot the occasionally inordinate episodes are making. What 
lit* dul do consists mainly in two things, or perhaps three. He selected 
the most interesting things with an almost invariable sureness, though 
there arc one or two omissions ; and he omitted the less interesting 
parts with a surifness to which there arc hardly any exceptions at ail. 
He grasped, and thi:^ is hi‘> great and saving merit as an author, the 
one tcntr.IT fad of the stor)* - that in the combination of the Quest 
of the (iraal with the loves of Lancelot and Cuinevere lay the kernel 
at once and the conclusion of the whole matter. And la:5t (hi-> 
gre.at and saving niciit as a writei) he told his talc in a manner which 
is very ncaiiy nnpcccablc 

I hcTc JH <mc practically infallible lest by which all but the dullest 
and most im ompeicni can b«- (onvinved of Sir Thomas’s skill in this 
last direction, tlie comparison of his narrative of the last scenes of all 
with that in the \erse Arthur above mentioned, which was 

in all probability In', (inert original, and which was certainly wTitten 
just before his d.iy. lake the death of .Arthur itself, or the final 
interview of Laiueloi and the Queen, in both; compare them, and 
tften remember that Malory li.is been dismissed as *‘a mere com- 
piler.’’ h po-.Mbl(’ that his art is mostly unconscious ait — it is not 
iiUK h the worse for tluit. Hut it is nearly as infallible as it is either 
utKtmscious v>r thoroughly coni'calcd. The pictorial power, the 
musical cadence of the phiase, the steady glow of chivalrous feeling 
throughout, the noble morality (foi the <'ondemnation of .Vseham and 
others is partly mere Kcnaissanct* priggishm^ss stupidly condemning 
things media val oiThand, and partly Puritan prudery throwing its 
baletul shadi»w hefine), the kindliness, the sense of %>nour, the 
melancholy and yet never eitlier gloomy or puling sense of the 
inevitable end -all these are eminent m it. It has iK'on said, with 
f>crhaps harvily too great whimsicality, that there is only one bad thing 
alxHU Malory that to those who read him first he makes all oth«^ 
romances of tdiivalrv* disapi>oinling. Ihit the fancy may at any rate be 
fairly retorted, for if anyone is so unfortunate as to find other romances 
of chivalry dis;ipfxiiniing, there is Malory to fall back upon. Merely 
in English prose he is a great tigure, fin* although his medium would 
not Iwj suitable for every puqmsc, it is nearly perfect for bis owm. 
Merely as the one great central storehouse of a fitmous and fertile 
story his f>lace is sure. Hut it|>an from all these extrinsic considera- 
tions, ii is surer still in the fact that he has added to literature an 
imjierishable Isook. 
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The second great writer or translator of Romance in prose during? 
this period, John Bourchicr, Lord Berners, was born a little before the 
probable dite of the writing of Malory’s Morte tf Arthur in 1467, and 
l^rU Bcrucr. Humphrey Lord Berners, who fell on the 

^ Yorkist side at the battle of Barnet. He may havcd)ccn 
a Balliol man ; he certainly saw much both of war and diplotnacy 
in the later years of Henry \HL and the earlier of his son ; he\was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1516, and from 1520 on winds 
Governor of Calais. It would seem that his hteraVy woik all cUics 
from this last period of his life, which closed in j 533. His Froissart 
began to appear in 1523, and he also iianslaicd (thou.:^fi the books 
did not imsome cases appear till after hi> death) the great nanance 
of Hiion of Bordeau.w the much inferior Kite Arthurian stiiry Arthur 
of Utile Bfiiaiu, (iuevara's Fial for /V/V/ccj, a book uhirh has been 
thought, not without some n'ason, to ha\e liad much intluence on the 
development of Kuphu.sin, and anoihei .Sjj^cnish allegoric*! hlvalrous 
romance, the Castle (originally Pnsou) if Ix'i c ’ In his woik from 
the Spanish he appears to ha\e used i:ut the originals last French 
versions. 

In a late stage of writing, prose, and indeed verse, translations 
have very little interest, and arc merely or mainly makeshifts h»r the 
use of those who cannot read the original‘s. In the early stages, 
especially of prose writing, their value is very different, and this con- 
stitutes the attractions of our fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
prose, borrowed as it almost always in matter. And Lord 
Berners ranks with Malory as us most gifted prac tuioncu'. His 
Froissart gives him the greatest opjiortunity, and he has availed 
himself of that opportunity to the utmobl. His style would 
not, of course, be suitable for every purpose or even for many 
purposes, but in his combination of rhetorical and “aureate” 
language with simpler forms, in his faint retentitm of jhkuIc diction 
with^a perfect adjustment to those needs of prose fit lion or of romantic 
history which arc nearer to those of jHHrirv' than is the case with any 
other division of prose, he is certainly unsurpassed, and it may lx? 
tfoubted whether he has been equalled, though Mr. William Morris 
sometimes ran him hard. The representing a late French 

rehandling of one of the most roinanlic of the i hansom dt has 

^ Not to lx* confoumi«!fi witli the very much r;trlier liook of th^* sative rwinie 
translated from Bishop OrostiHFs French a htilc lujfore or u littU* afinr 1300. and 
edtied by I>r. Weymouth for the f^hilological Society. T hin it teltgious, ami of 
some lingtiistic. but viry Imle literary . micfreist. As for own wtirk. the 

Fnnsson was reprinted tiy Uuerson in iSta, and has lussn rixh»i:ed*i m 4 edited 
III nsodemised spelliog. litit oiliorwiiie well and faithfully, by Mr. Macaulay the 
Series (1895), //$um has been edited by Mr/S. L, Lee ibr the iLE^T.Si 
IJiieKSoii also Arthur ^ Brii^m^ but it is not wmmsm^ 
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the fault, common to most such rchandlttigs, of long-windcdness and 
surplusage ; but still it gives Berners good opportunity, and he takes 
it admirably. The part which Mr. Lee has isolated in his second 
volume as “ The Story of Esclaramonde ” miglit very vvell be taken 
as an introduction t(i this kind of romance by novices, and they are 
to be pitied if they do not go on. 

Between the AforU and the Ffoissnrt Caxton and his successors 
had made very huge additions to the stock of romance in English. 

1 he Jlnttmcs o( 7 'ro}\ more than ten years before the printing of 
Malorv, Reynard (he Fox\ the Golden Le^^end, Paris 

j 1 r ‘ * , Caxton s 

and I lenMC^ the /.ne of Lharles the Lireat^ the dour iT.inslat«d 

Sons of Ay mon^ Plfifu hardy n and hyltwtim\ Godfrey of 

Itu//o/ynt% tlu* yleneidos, which so did \e\’ Gawain Douglas — being 

Caxlon’s own < ontiibiuion, a very ronsidiTable one. as most of them 

were iianslatcd :i> uell as printed by hint'.elf. Wc shall speak of 

(\axton’:i pro.se st\le later: here ue ate chietly concerned with the 

rtmianrc suhalance of his v\ork. There is little dotibt that these late 

lomant.e^ (‘sperially the pro^^e on< s, had an immense effect on the 

first generation (»i tuo of :eader> of printed books, while perhaps their 

diffuMon in print, a^ well as the fact that the versions selected for 

teprodiK tion or translation were nearly ah\a\s late .ind very seldom 

of the best, may have al-jo conlribiUed to that strange disgust with 

them wlui h is not cniirdy to he accounted for by the mere pedantr)*^, 

inruMcnlly umNr<ju('nl on Uie rcvi\ed study of the classics directly, or 

by the loin h of religious and Turilan dislike of romance, which soon 

supcrvcneil. At the same time, ikis cro[) of romances, and the 

attention paid to it, had also beyond ail (|ueslion much to do with the 

heroic enthusiasm of Kli/abeihan dass, and N\ilh that after-glow of 

chivalry itself of which the noblest and must undying monument is 

the Fame Oueened 

^ fVHhourJi as muvh ns po^iSibh' has been given to th|^ romances, far 
more wouki U nqsiifKl to do tktm real jiisucr, liuimJ, the division bluncbcs 
off mto almo 1 tntimn Mih-varieti*" (vt in.a.intf'. the tnnous htu^ of rfdorts of 
Hell and Puigaiory, of whiifi th»* 0/ Tu>ixu:le ptftmuh century), ed. 

Ttirnfmll O'dmburgh. 1643) esanipk* Tlw minor P>o^f romances arc, 

iu A rule, of nun,)} U'»s as m.n U» ''cen itom the sundard colkuioltof 

them by W'. J Ibonu, and cd. 3 \uls, London iii5S. 



CHAPTER V 


MIXOK roi.lKY AX1> I;A1.I.\IK 

Date of liallads — ‘I hc Xuf'bnm'fN' M< ii — '• I -tu; of ii niaiiif n “ — I ho Tcttv 
1 olio ' /..'vrAt/ 

Bad as the repulalion of the hfteeiuh ( entury is for ]) 0 (‘iry in 1 airland 
(and indeed in nio>i countries e\f opt Italy), u will have been heen 
that there are notable nuinidual e\M‘piions. And a still l>euei 
face IS put upon the matter uhen we come to what is tailed minor 
poetn’, and esp(‘tul!y u> Ballads. 

In a history, and especially a short histoiy. of this subject disserta- 
tions on purtd\ speciilatu (' points aie out of jilu e, ami [x ih.ips in no rase 
is this more so than in rej;aid to the ori,i;jns of Ballad hteialiire ^vnvr- 
ally and the date r»f hn^hsh Ballad hteiature in particular. 

•‘'‘lid to be here» as pentually, three mam 
opinions, oi groups of ^hadevi opinion : the hist assign- 
ing a remote, and if jxissible even i (miernpoiary, ougin to ballads that 
have any pretence of history, and as aiuient a <»nc as |>ossihle to 
those which are purely romantic ; tlie second pr;stj>oning the date to 
comparatively, or in some cases cjuite, modern limes ; and the third, 
which endeavours to assign nc»l merely a geneial middle term but 
a par^cular in which the literary sentiment, as jet not absorhecl 
by a literary class, existed fluidly ami at large, and found its s|hh iai 
bent in ballad-making. It may be oi>ser\cd m passing that the 
second, while disagree;ible to sentiment, is aKo tjuite contrary to 
prm>ability, and has scarcely any direct evidence to support it. 
Between the first and third, opinion rather than demonstration must 
decide, but it is not. imficilineni to remark that l»esides the op|>osttion 
their surface, a very^ important order of difference is involved, 
w'hich may be indicated by the question, Are romances and early 
epics conglomerates of ballad, or are ballads dtBmiegraiions of epics 
-^‘-lomance-episodes worked up into ballad form ? 

To the present writer the balance of probability, for reasons too 
iiintieroiis and intricate to be more than partially and generally stated 
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here, seems to incline to the supposition that the fifteenth century was 
the special time of ballad-production in England ; while not probability 
merely, but something like direct evidence, shows that during this time 
and the early sixteenth the romances, while they were lengthened 
in prose, underwent a jirctly general process of shortening and 
modifying in verse. Among the facts pointing to these conclusions 
may be advanced the change duiing the fourteenth century from 
French :\\\d Latin to English as the vehicle of a\owedly political 
poems dealing , with the events of the day, and therefore dated; the 
famous ballad of Chevy Cha:>L\ the oldest of its class, if not of all our 
ballads* ^hich in ift primitive form certainly dates within a decade 
or so of the battle of Oiterbuin itself; the general language and 
colour of the !)alla(U, which is scarcely ever of a tone more archaic 
than that of 1400; and lastly, the testimony of the famous Percy 
I'olio, the most impoitanl single collection of antiejue ballads that vve 
have. It Is known that, as far as actual writing goes, the folio is not 
older than the nmldle of the seventeenth c entury, and that some of 
the texts (onlained in it are not older than that dale. But the 
majoiity are very miu h older, and yet pretty ceitainly not older than 
the fifteenth. In tlie b,illadised versions which this MS. contains of 
rotTiances like Str Mr /Vi/f/zv, and a dozen others, which are 

pretty < (‘rtamly (»f liftcentli or early sixteenth century dale, we get 
not meiely inteiesimg dinn t evidence of the process which the 
tomances themscivc" were .tl this time undergoing, but inevitable 
collateral suggestions of the ballad intluence, which beyond all 
reasonable doulit was c rc.iting as well as reshaping. Like the oldest 
of our l»ailads, the efidest of our carols also date from this time ; and 
while in I'.ngland profx'r formal poetry of substance is undoubtedly 
at a lower level than pieviously, legular as well as iricgular lync is 
at a distinctly highei. Kwept A/isommd the best of its companions, 
there is indeed nothing so good in lhi:» division of English literature 
before the tifieenih century as the two best things of cc^Uury’s 
own, while it has others not inferior. 

1 ‘hese two best things, both anonymous, are the famous ballad 
of the XuM*nKi*fn: J/ojv/c, atul the less famous, but not less exquisite 
c arol of Our Lady, beginning “ I sing of a ntaiden,” For the first 
of these we have a much earlier authority ih*in Percy, 
indeed, as is generally known, it was modernised 
Prior long before the publication of the and had 

actually Injen reprinted critically in a very remarkable work, the 
/yo/usims ni Capcll, the Shakesperian scholar, in 1760. It apf>eared 
first in Arnold's ChrmsJe, a l)ook published at Antwerp in 1 502. 
It cannot l>c necessary to say very much about so w^ell known a 
thing ; ycl it has as a rule been rather under- tlmn over-praised. 
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The ring and swing of the metre, of which no previous example 
seems to exist, and which argues very considerable development of 
the language, the felicity of the alternate refrain, the singular skill 
with which the variation of equiv.alent feet, disyllabic and trisylkijblc, 
IS managed so as to prevent monotony, and the adaptation of the 
whole to the sentiment, imagery, and incident, are not less rcni^k- 
able than the tenderness and sweetness, never in the least mawkish, 
of that sentiment itself, the dramatic management of the story, abd 
the modest cogency of the moral. The piece is, its own tin^e 
would have said, a \ery ** margarile of English verse for that lime, 
and indeed a pearl of poetry for ever. # ^ 

Nor is the shorter, simpler, and far less known (aroP inferior 
in charm; indeed, in the c|ualily ptopeily called c\c[uisltencss it 
is e\en superior. The best of the Caroline poets, 
maiden?"^ our chicf masters in this <jualilN, would hacc been in 
danger of over-elaborating it, or of faintly “ smirching *' 
the incdable grace of the lines — 

He c.-inx sull 

W here hiS nj‘'ther 
As. di w in Anril 
That Cdklh on Uu 

He catue "till 

'fo hi> niotlu r\ l»ower, 

.\i. in Ai'til 

That f.dkth «>n die llowtn 

He rauK alsr* Mill 

Where hi> inodur lay. 

As dew in Apid 

That fallclh on iht spray. 

In no prcvioip verse had this .Aeolian mu i<^' — this “harp of Ariel*’ 
that dtstmguishes English at very best in this diret tion, alike 
from the fuller but less unearthly harmonics of ITovcrn;al, Italian, and 
Spanish, from the sharfier sound of French, and from the less elfish 
thoCkgb still fairy sound of (ierman-- been given to ilie world. 

If there is nothing else quite equal to these things, there is not 
a little which comes fairly near them. \Vc may with advantage 
compare the older part of the Percy Folio both with some othei 
English things and with some minor and anonymous Scottish 
poetry of the time, A complete detailed analysis, even in the most 

* First printed by Wright for lh« short-lived Waiton Club in 1855 (p. 300! 
A CMkciwn ^ Cfmh \ ; reprinted by Mr. Bullen in his C'a/v/i md Pmm (IjtHtdon, 

issdX 
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compressed form, of the contents of the “ Manuscript ” ' is impossible 
here*; but some remarks on the most important groups, and a few 
individuals among those of its contents which certain\y 
or probably dale from the period with which we are now 
dealing, can hardly be without value. It contains, in 
the first place, a group of Robin Hood Ballads, which, of course, 
share in the general uncertainty pertaining to all notices of that cele- 
brated person or eidolon. It is possible that some of these are in the 
oldest form as*old as the fourteenth century ; but probable that most 
of them date from our time. In the second place, we have a large 
group oPbroken-up, modernised, and, it must be ridded, for the most 
part vulgarised, Arthurian ballads or short romances : — Arthur 
ami tht' of Cornwall Sir Lancelot of Dulake^ The Turk ami 

ihnviti ((iawainc), I'hc Marriage of Sir Gawain (the famous tale of 
the Loathly Lady;, Sir Lantbu^ell (Launfal), Merlin^ Arthurs Deaths 
The Green Knight, Closely connected with these is a still larger 
group, in which the same process has Ix'en applied to miscellaneous 
romances of adventure, some of which we possess in longer forms 
and some of which stand alone in the shorter. Such are Sir Cauline 
(one of the finest \ Sir Degree (Sir Degare), Sir Triamore^ Sir 
}\giamout\ Guy ami Amaranth iiuy and Cot ebrand^ John the Reeve ^ 
anti others. Another and extremely imjxirtant class consists of the 
Historical BaIlad^, of which, as it hapjiens, very importantly, the great 
majority concern the fifteenth and early sixteenth century: — The 
Siege of Rouen f Henry Ws), The Murder of the Prinees^ The Rose of 
England^ Pos'ioorih Fields Lady Bessie, Sit Andrew Itarton, Ftodden 
Fit id, Scottish F/e/d, J/usse/borough Field (Pinkie), and others. 
i.astly, there arc the more romantic b;illads, such as tlie Heir of Lynne, 
the Kut’browne Mayde itself, and many more, which gave Percy’s book, 
extracted frmn this folio, its main charm. 

An interesting and not unfairly representative soecimen of the 
contents of this invaluable collection is the once cxt?emelyit>opuIar 
romance of Sir Fger, Sir Grime (Gramme?), and Sir Graysteei, 
which, till the contents of the MS. were made public, 
had only been known from a printed and watercd-tlown 
cighteentli-century version abstracted by Plllis. The piece is prob- 
ably not very early — we hear nothing of it before the end of the 
fifteenth cent 1117— but it is most likely one, and a happy one, of 
those instances whereof several have been noted in the last chapter 
and in this, in which the fifteenth century gathered up and reshaped 
for the last time the best traits of the earlier romance, Winglaine, 
the Belle Dame Sans Merci ; her opposite the Lady Loosepain (not 

^ Ed. Hales and Furnivalb 3 vob. and suppkmcm, tendon, 1867. 
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such a pretty name as Nepenthe, but not dififerent in meaning), all 
graciousness and grace ; the \n ell-meaning but rather venturous than 
strong Sir ^ger ; his faithful friend Sir Grime ; the mysterious 
Graysteel in his Forbidden Countr\^ — all these make an excclJent 
tale told in some fifteen hundred couplet verses, with no git'at 
poetical accomplishment (indeed, most of tlie Folio texts ^re 
degraded by centuries of careless and tasteless c<»pying), but by ho 
means ill. ' 

It is only by reading and re-reading (a very pleading task) such 
books as this edition of the Percy Folio, Laing s above -cited 
Amient and Popular Poetry of Scotland, as W. C'.^llayhtt’s 
Early Popular Poetry, as the (also «ibove ( ited ; woik.s of Utterson and 
Hartshornc, and as Mr. Wright's Collections of Political Poctfy for 
the Rolls .Series/' and his Carols for the Pen y and W arion Sot it*ties/ 
that the general character and substante of iifteenih-tentury and 
early sixtecnlh-ccntury poetry can he praj)erl y appre< laied. Fl\ en after 
these gleanings, pretty abundant but frequently duplicated, there is 
probably not a little still m M.S. ; \et what we ha\c suitiees. We 
see in it only occasional cvidenie of very distinct pocii<' gift, and 
still seklomer much command of accomplished p<Hiii form; but we 
also sec that vernacular verse was ilioroughly esi4il)}isheil by tliis 
time, that there was a popular ta'>le foi it, if a rough. un< uUivated, and 
easily satisfied one ; and that it was being applied to all "orts f>f 
subjects in all sorts of spirits. In other word% the ‘noil wa^ Ix'ing 
well stirred and the seeds weie being plentilulK and widely scatteied. 
It did no harm that some time wa^ to pa>s be fore anytiung more than 
a wilding hart'est came.- 

' Sec also J A. Fuiler-MauUnd. h CeaSx f the FtfUenth ('entury 

(Loniion, j 

^ 'i'hc Bailads, m\jfh pi("cetn<’a» ff*r a tuindr* d vears. at 

last Ix^n put in a standaid td>non by the lit»* Pfoh -or iMomiiiK tUat 

lection, The £« 0 „A iiftit StiUinti Popular BalLid., 5 wh. in 10 juris . Ikiirton 
(Mass.) fnd London, i883-«>8. 
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MIS( M.I.ANI'OIN VRO^K 

Inipomno' of j»rn*,o — Pocock — IPs style nncl vocabulary — 

l'niics( VIC, { .vpL;n\<*. I Mtu.in- -C’aM m — Fisher — His advances in st}!e — 
Mure — Uitimei -< o\erijale— C ranmei. 

Thf prose of iho tificeiilli and early si\teenlh centurv — or, in other 
words, the prose from roitesnie to Fisher — supplies, with the almost 
sole exception ol the work of Malory and Berners, which has been 
treated above, lililc oi nmlime that ib delectable to the , 
mere hlctary consumer. But to the student of literary ofhftcemh- 
hisioiy u is one of the most important periods of the pros«. 

whole subject. It is, in fact, ilic great exercising-ground — the great 
schooUtime — of English pro>e : the period in which the nearly 
uiK'onsrious expenments of Chaucer and Wyclif and Mandeville 
were expanded and multiplied, sometimes with an almost conscious 
purpose of developing pro^e style, and always with the practical 
etTeci of so doing, by writers in the most widely diverging branches 
of literature- -history and law, political and ecclesiastical controversy, 
sermons, letters, phtlosopliy of a sort, 

Reginald Pccck k, Bishop of St. Asaph and Chichcstei^ and author, 
aaving much other work, Latin and English, of the AV/rcjrw of Or^cr 
Mihh Blaming of ihc Cierg\\^ is an interesting person from more 
points of view than one. His very life was dramatic ^ ^ 

enough, and moralled the favourite moral of the century* 

—the effects of the Wheel of Fortune— with singular force. As is 
usual with men of his time, we know neither his birthplace nor his 
birth date ; but the former was prokibly Wales, and the latter pretty 
certainly the end of the fourteenth century. He went to Oxfoitl 
and became Fellow* of Oriel in 1417, soon afterwards taking onlers. 
There was no dispute about his enuhiion. In 143! he was made 
Master of Whltiingion College, 1 -ondon, and thirteen years later 

. * Ed, Babingtoti, ‘ * Kolli Smes/’ a vok Condon, a S6a, 
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appointed to the bishopric of St. Asaph. Up to this time, when we 
may suppose him to have been about fifty, all things had gone 
smoothly with him. But he was soon to cxi)ericncc the revers^ of 
the wheel, which came about in a manner not entirely clear, itnl 
probably due as much to the violent pari)' politics of the time a 4 lo 
his personal faults.^ It is, moreover, evident that Tecock, both \in 
sermons and in his works, adopted that 100*^1 perilous of all c ourses, 
the attempt to justify orth(xloxy and authority by para<lo\ical a»id 
irregular kinds of reasoning. He met the complaints against tliV: 
bishops by preaching at St. Paul’s Cross that bislt^>p.'> were not bound 
to preach ; and the Kepressor attacks Lollardy with arguments which 
his enemies either seriously thought, or aficctcd for their own ends to 
think, as heretical as the views he combated. He had been befriended 
by the good Duke Humphrey of (iloucesier, but after (iloiuajsU'r’s 
murder he seems to have made friends with Margaret and Suffolk, 
and obtained, in i 5 50, his translaiitm to Chichester. Suffolk was 
extremely unpopular, but as Pecock was noi arraigned for heresy for 
seven years to come, it seems excessive to connect his fall with the 
favourite. However, it was dintinct enough when it came, whatever 
the cause. He was accused of treating authority disrespe<'tfully in 
his works, as well as of heresy in setting up reason (thougli on the 
orthodox side) as the criterion of religious truth. He uas c<mdcmned, 
had the choice of recantation or the secular arm, recanted abjectly, 
handing his books to the executioner to burn, resigned or \nis drprivefi 
of his bishopric, and probably sjHrnt the short remainder of his life in 
strict confinement at Thorney Abbey. 

The extreme importance of Pccock’s position in tlie history' of 
English prose — a position which, from its original and representative 
cliaracter, will save us mtich repetition if it U* dwell on here— consists 
mainly in two points: the cfiect upon style which the 
4fiuq>()se of his books enabled, or rather ai)liged, him to 
attempt and partly to produce, and his vocabulary. As 
regards the first point, it must l>e rcmeml>ercd that, though there may 
have been gross ignorance and intcllcctu;il sloth among the lower 
friirs and monks, the educated and academic clergy of the fifteenth 
century were, with certain allowances, trained ,with much gre^iter 
intellectual keenness and severity than any class of men at the 
present day ; the much-sneered-at scholastic discipline providing and 
enforcing an intellectual asJtesis to wrhich there is no modern f>araileh 
But all this training went on in Latin, and the problem was how to 
ccmduct a dispute on the same lines in English. Wycitf had been 

* tie had, ru^dted the moan violent personal and reUgkms antipiuhy 

Oaieo%iie's/-r^A' I "eniaium {vidf supm. p. 1 f 7) ti {permeated with a itort of rehniri 
of inaasraiioo of ^ ReginakSus Perak. W^llkus i^iscopifS Aanamwis.** 
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an adept in scholastic argument, but when he had occasion to 
employ it he had mostly used Latin, and his linglish works were 
mainly, though not entirely, addressed to the vulgar. •The lapse of 
more than lialf a century had made it not merely possible, but desir- 
able to ( luinge the general venue from Latin to English ; and to 
address clergy and laity at once. It is very probable that this 
divulgence helped to irritate Pccork’s enemies against him : but that 
is beside our ^)rescnt point, which is, that having undertaken to 
conduct arguments of scholastic theology in the vernacular, he had 
to a<lapt^that v<‘n>iicular it:5clf to the strictly accurate thought, and 
the precise terminology, re(|uircil by scholastic habits. He did not 
entirely succeed, hut he succeeded in a degree really surprising, and 
one which could n(»t but enlarge the powers of English correspond- 
ingly. lieslde the mere narrative of Manderillc and Trevisa, the 
popular scientifK' ev|Kisition of ChaucePs As(rolabt% and the popular 
invective (for it is often little more) of the average Wyclifian tract, 
there now took its place downright argument in English, the setting 
forth in vernacular cires^ of the long -proved technicalities and 
icnninologies of the scliotiU in a tongue understanded of the people. 

The vocabulary which l*ccock adopted or invented for this 
juirpose has special intcr(‘>t. It is on the one side necessarily more 
lethnicnl than Chaucer’s, atul on the other hand »i is deliberately 
more archaic and veinacular. In particular, we see in it abundant 
eKamples of a process of thoroughgoing ‘‘ Tciuonification '* of Latin, 
Romance, and even ilrcek forms, which would have almost satisfied 
the cham[)ions of “ ungoihroughsomcness " for impenetrability in 
our own limes. I ‘ccock has “ aboui-wntlng ’ for circumscription ” of 
a coin; “afurebar ’ and ** heforebar *’ for “prevent ’; “alight’’ not 
in the modern sense, but ^ alleviate “ apropre ” for “ appropriate 
-(an instance of a general tendency of his to cut off Latin suffixes) ; 
“ bchuldablc,” an audacious .Anglicising of “ theoretic ” ^ “ closlngly ** 
for “inclusively”; “customable” for “habitual”; “cndly” for 
“ finally ” ; nay, he even retains the old English “ undeadly ” for 
“ immortaL*’ And that these and a vast number of other vemacu- 
larities were delibenite is shown by the fact that he has no horrdr of 
foreign terms as such, where he cannot g^t a vernacular form, though 
when he can find or make the latter he alw-ays prefers it. In fact, 
though this compound of forms that never took permanent place in 
the language, with archaisms on the one hand, and^ Latini&ms on 
the other, makes Vecock's pages look very harsh and obscure, it is 
clear that his scheme was a possible one; that it actually did 
exercise English in form, and enrich it in matter to no small degree ; 
and that, though the classical reaction of the Renaissance prevented 
mtidi of his vocabulary from receiving final letters of natumlisatk^ 
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a good deal more than has aciuaUy been naturalised might ita\c 
been admitted with no disadvantage. 

No othe> of the early fifteenth-century prose writers — /.c. those 
bom certainly or probably within the verge of the fourteenth, or. but 
a little later — equals Fccork in original and representative chara<^ter, 
Forteveue Malory in ( hami. But John Capgrave and Sir J^hn 
Capi;ia\<', Fortcscuc, at least, dcscive to keep here their traditional 
places, if only because each admitted new suhjectv -- 
law in the one case, original history in the other— -to the liberty of 
English prose. Korte>('ue, whose not certain bw"th and (lt;ath-dates 
are usually gi\cn as I3<)4 and 1474. was a nienibcr of the famotis 
western family of his name, an Oxford man, a lawyer, and in 1442 
Chief Justice of the King’s Ikmch. He was a Lam a^tnan tlnough- 
out the war; but after Tewkesbury rallietl to Edward I\\, though he 
had to make a distinctly ignomini»‘us n wintation m ptint. (if his 
ver>' numerous wawks, ^omc of whuh aie in Latin, the most imponavU 
in English is the rather well-known iiovirfuintt' of f>ne 

passage of which, the famous contra-^t between the unnily independ- 
ence of the Englishman and th<‘ slavish cowardn (‘ of France, is 
equally notable and r harartcristi('. Capgrave, born m 1303 at Lynn, 
died in 1464. He was a monk, and wrote most Nolutninoiisly in both 
languages. His Chroni.io of his mam title to ailmission 

here. No two styles could well be mor<* diftVrcnt than his and 
Pecock’s, the former being not indeed incorr<‘< i, but diw oid of 
character, singularly free from arHian obscurity ami archaic tehsh 
alike, suited fairly for jd.tin business like narration, but hardly 
for anything eLe ; and on the whole more like Mande\ilie, with ilie 
zest and jXKJtic quality taken out, but the short simjdy- linked 
sentences remaining, than like any other of his inede reshors. Allow- 
ing for the advance of some fifty \cars, the style of the n< \t historian 
of note, Robert Fabyan, who represents tlu* second half ol the 
centu^' as the Prior of Lynn detes the first, is not unlike Capg^avc^s.* 
The impcjrtancc of Caxton in English prose was by no means 
merely ministerial, merely limited to the fac t that he was the 
introducer of M.'ilor)’*^ immortal book, and of a little other gcKKl 
^ matter to the EInglish reading public, or that he was the 

first practitioner of the great art of printing among us. 
For very much of his extensive work was not merely printed, but 
written by himself ; and though it is ptTfectly true that tlie matter 
save in an infinitesimal degree, translated, yet that in the circunv 

. ^ Fortescue’s chief work Iwen edited by C. Plummer, 1S85 ; hi» whole 
works by I-ord Ormont, Capgrave’s Chronic k 1$ in the "Rolb " ed. 

Hiiigestoii (1858) ; his l0r*g verae St KatfmHm has txiwm given by the E. E/ES. 
*1^ iliiidarti edifioti of Fabysin t» il|iify EUb's m t$i i. 
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stances, as was pointed out i->efoTe, does not dimimsh his claims. It 
was impossible for any one of intelligence to render Latin or French 
into English without exercising the youthful language^ in the airs, 
the graces, the crafts of its elder. There is no more interesting 
passage of its kind than that where Caxton, in the prologue to the 
Rccuyeil of ihe lihtories of Troyt\ tells us how “ I, ha\ing no great 
charge of <k'< upalion, look a French ))ook and read therein many 
strange and marvellous histories, wherein 1 had great pleasure and 
delight, as welPVor the novelty of the same for the fair language 
of french^ 'ivh\h 7 i^rs in prose so 'toell and (ompendiously set and 
'lotiitcn^ that met h ought I understood the sentence and substance of 
n*ery mat ter One sees at once the sentiment and the aim not of 
Caxton merely, hut of a dozen and a hundred known and unknown 
translators of Frcn< h and Ltilin in these early days, seeing “ the 
fair language of Frc in h,'^ or (he grave and stately language of Latin, 
reflecting how dt stitutc English, at h ast in prose (for they had no 
doubt alH)ut their Chaucer, even if they did a little unadvisedly couple 
(iower and Lydgate with him), was of such fairness, such gravity, 
such stateliness, and determining, so far as in them lay, to give readers 
in the vernacular not merely the hare matu r, but the matter with 
some art. Nor is Caxton himself to be by any means lightly spoken 
of for accomphsltmenl in resjHHi. He tells us here and else- 
where of his diltHullies in adjusting his bioad and rude Kentish 
dialect (we know' that Kent, neat as it was to London, was up to the 
fourteenth <x*ntury (ertainly farther from a literar>' dialect than 
Northumbria itself), how he tried to make a prose style that should 
do for prose something not to<i far below what Chaucer had done 
for verse, 'Lo *i \ery gi eat extent he succeeded, though he some- 
times exceeded in the direction of literalness. Take him with 
Vecock, who was probably not twenty years his senior, and wc see 
that his form, if not tjuile so interesting to the historian,* is far more 
adapted for genet al literaiuie : take him with Malor>‘, who was 
probably of his own age, anti we tind from a different point of 
comparison the same result, h is clear that (. axton was in at least 
two senses a man of letters, that he had the secret of liiemry crafts- 
manship. 

The middle third of the fifteenth century^ appears to have been 
less fruitful in the birih-daics of persons iinjiortant in literature than 
any peritxl of equal length for the last six hundred years at least. 
Indeed between Caxton, who was juoljahly Imm about 141$^ and 
Ftshcr, who wm (again probably) bom just about half a century 
later, it would not ap|>ear that a single writer of the slightest import- 
ance in the history of English prose first drew in English air. But 
the last thirty or thirty*hve years of the century did ^mething to 
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clear away the reproach with Lord Berners (1467-1532), Fisher 
himself (1465-1535), Sir 'ihomas More (1478 1535), Sir Thon^as 
Elyot (1488-; 546), ami the early controversialists and Biblical tn|ns- 
iators of the Reformation, amon^,*^ whom, from the point of vicw^ (»f 
prose, Cranmer prol)ably and Latimer certainly take the lirst rabk. 
Of Berners we have spoken ; the others inu^t have some nolkc 
here. 

justice to Fishers character as a man, an e( < le^iasiic, and (vvi^i 
allowances for a certain want of strciij^th) a pt>lita laii has been done 
fora long time : imleed, evvn at the time- when aipi “ Bopisli ' feelinj» 
j ran hij^hest in F.ni^d.iml, Ins hdehly to honoim and ( on- 

science, and his hapless fate, had preserved him from 
obloquy. But H was not till the u publi* ation of his Ln^lish Wiuks by 
Mr, Mayor for the iC.K.'I'.Sd that it was p4»ssihle for justi<r to be 
generally done t»> his jrosOion m the histniv of poise. lie was a 
Vorkshireman, was born at Ikwerh-y. ami was edm aied at ( arnbndge, 
W'bere, throU’^dr his <‘orme<tion with Lady Margaret, the* rn<»ther of 
Henry \dL, he had rnm h to tl(» w.th tin* foumlm,;,’ of ( hrist’s arnl 
St. John s ('olhves. Ills patroness ma<!c him he r lonfessoi m 1502, 
the next year he became the first nn mni>eru of her prufes-^orship of 
divinity, while in anotiier twebt month he was made Lashop of 
Rochester and Chancellor of hrs Lmu'isny. For rnan\ years he 
was an active bishc»|», a >;rcat friend to tlm new claN^'C al learning, and a 
pi'r^ona i^raia the iourts both of Ibnry VI L and his son. ’Fhe 
affair of the divort c alarmed his < (»ns( ien< e. and he s(*ems to have been 
the dujK- of the ** Maid of Kent' ; while Ins elei tion to the Cardinalalc, 
after he had been ntipnsrjni'd f»»r irea-mi. s<» irntaierl the passionate 
king that he fxheaded fisher as a pra«n<al nr pa rice. 

F*ii»heFs English works as yet published (onsi^l rd a long 
Treatise, practically made up of Sernmns, on the Lemtcntial f'sahns, 
a funeral ^rmon on Heniy \'II., another on Lady Margaret, a 
third against Lutlmr, and a fourth preachetl on <ioo*l 
Friday, with two httle tractates written in prison, a 
Sjnntnal ( onsolation to his sister Kh/alieih. and the 
W&ys to Ferfect Religion. riius almost the whole id his w'ork is 
oratorical at least in pridessjon. Ihit this matters httle, for the 
whole literature of the time was *a» saturaleit with the idea of 
‘^rhetoric’’ that everything imrk more or less the rhetorical if mil 
oratorical turn. And FisheFs rhet<»ric never has the very least touch of 
the impromptu al>i>ut it. On the contrary, lie is one of the very earliest 

' 1876. jiMlgcs Jia<t, however, u\viuy% np\mxUtn\ fjshisr, aiwi lie duly 

ill the rrmarbuie S/V 4 immi #/ Prtfw BV//rr,t (3 vob iamiloo, iBoj), 10 
whkli George Ikimeu his lianws, but of which BumHi's frkad, etupmde at 
aacf leikm*'* l^kocrat/* hout^, was the nsal iar^Hier. 
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Enj^lish writers in whom we ran discern the deliberate selection and 
practice of certain means and methods wholly to achieve style. He 
has got beyond tlu* painful etT(»rt of Pccock to forge ^ vocabulary 
and arrange a syntax capable of conveying the effects of I^tin 
argument in the vernacular. lie is not, like Caxton, endeavouring 
dimly to get in English results (what, he doe^ not cjuite understand) 
n.s plea^anl as ilioso of French, lie has already discovered, and 
cU libcratclyevprrimenls for, rlH'iorical effect, with th(^ pec uliar resources 
providc'd by illr* double dicticm.iry - - 'reutonic and Romance — of 
laigliNlg a-) Null as by the more genci.d devicts of cadence, parallelism, 
and the ligurt's of s{iee< b. 'Mic sim[>le but extraordinarily 

etfcMtive plan of » oupling a “Saxon ‘ and a Latin uorcl, which is so 
noticeable in tire .\nthc»n^ed W-ision of the i>ibl(\ and wliirh may 
ha\<‘ aii'^cMi bc fon' flu* fh<*iori<.d advantage! erf it w.i^ pen civ ed, from 
the inetc' convenieme of .iddie.Nsing <»ne term to “ leied ' and the 
olhc'i ter ** h wrd folk, appeal in him c <ni''t.intly “ WchkI [ mad] 
and “iuu l,' “hoinbU* * and “tVaifnld’ “bru« kle ’’ [brittle] and “ frail,’’ 
“end*' and “ « on* iuaon, ’ and a llnarsand more stud his pages, 
i uither, be ba^ di>fov(Med the e ftec iivcme^s more dangerous and 
nroie Irkciy to smfcii of tla* triplet "fa->ting, crying, .and c'oming to 
the chon,' “woildK honoiu'*, woiMly riches, and tleshly pleasures,” 
!n\er''ion, a denne so natuiMlly suggested b\ the different order of 
< dec k, l.atin, and ^.ngiJ^h, lui'' no sf» u-is for him, and, as inversion 
alwav^ doe., suggests cadence Hc‘ is .cwaie of the assisi.mie given 
in I oloimng and \anmg pios*- elTec I by the admixture of long and 
short sc nien. cs ; and it is s, an too mu* h to s.iy that we find in 
Inm, and for the hist linrcg c xamples of the ihetorical, as well as of the 
lc»gic id, construction and use of the paiagiiijrh. Side b> side with his 
ilassic id gi.ne he- has something c»f the \cTn.iculariiy of Latimer, and 
he makes use of the tpiaint mystic .d and .allegcair comparisons, which 
the Middle* Ages elaborated Irmu Sc iiptural and paliistic use, with a 
h fuity whnh om a*>»onallY dcH's not tome much short or that •f the 
greatest rhe-torn lans of the sexenieenth century. In fact, were it not 
for the sjKdliiig and for the' t»bligatoiy l.atin quotations, he is alto* 
gether xvtmderfully in advance t>f his time. • 

Fisher s gre;it « ompannm in misfortune. Sir Thomas More, holds 
a less distinguished ‘position in the strict history of strictly English 
literatua* than is generally thought. His famous was never 

Englished by himself at all, nor by othiTs till some 
time after his tle.iith. It is therefore quite preposterous 
to quote it under his name a^ l>clonging to English pmse : w 
might as well tncUuk Homer, hixussiirt, and Machiuvelli as English 
writers. \\h extensive lademical writing is not remarkable in 
style* and is s|KMli by the violence which pervaded^ both sides in 
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Reformation controversy. To speak of him, therefore, as “ the Father 
of English prose ’’ is to apply a silly phrase in a fashion monstrously 
unhistorical.^ Even- the History of Richard Jlf.^ whicli is his rhief 
claim, and (if his) a sound one, to a place in the story of style! has 
been much overpraised. The eulogies of critics hke Hallain Were 
probably determined by the fact that it is an t-arly and not unhappy 
example of the rather colourless “classical” f)rose, of wliuh a iJjttle 
later we shall find the chief exponents to he A^tliain and his friends 
at Cambridge, It is, of course, a giHKl deal hettci thati ( \ipgravc, abil 
it is free from Pecock's harshness and nudity of phrase, lint as it 
cannot on the one hand compare for rn hncssf « olour, ;f«ul repre- 
sentative effect with the style t)f P»crners, one of the two he^t writers 
of prose nearly contempoiary with Moic, Si> it is not to he men- 
lioned with that of Fisher, tlie othci, for nae rlutoiii’al arlifue 
and intelligent employment of ciafisman hke methods of \\<uk. I 5 ui 
it is much more “eighteenth lentury ' than ntlxi, and this com- 
mended it to Ilallam ; wlnle More's ph-asant wit and great inn‘llet tu.d 
ability naturally set It alwne the work <*f mere transl.itois or com- 
pilers. Sir 'rhoinas has a secure jila' e m Kniji^h hisioiy, and no 
mean one in that \eiy intere''ting history cd woiks of distuv tion com- 
posetl in I.^itin, Cjm e llut atroalof the \ern.M til.ii> at yt-ais of iliscre- 
tton, which has yet lobe vnitten. I’an In^ plai e m the siri« t History 
of English literatute is \cjy small, and not extraordinanh high. 

As Fisher ottupa s th(- mo>t <onm>;indiog jM»s!t»on among the 
divines of the lime in referem e to ongitial and skilful h.uuUing of 
English style, s<i the oppoMt** side furnished the ino^t remarkable 
. . and surM'^sful e\amnh'-» of what rould 1 m: done by 

carrying out lus pnn< ipl< *>. I yndale, the next icrin- 
petent translator of the Ihbh* to \Vy^ hf. i> more noteworthy for his 
hapless fate and for a vigorous <ontrover'»i.i{ jK^n, than for distinct 
literary m€:rit ; but Eatirner, C Uvenlafe, and ( ranmt-r must W In^ttcr 
spokes of. *ilugh Latimer* indeed who was born in 14^-9 of a 
family of Leicestershire yf^»tnf‘n, was educated at < lare Hall, 
Cambridge, l>eraine Ih?»liop of Worr ester in 153*;, and was burnt in 
1515 at Oxford holds a very iinjiortant and somewhat jK»cuhar 
position, ranking with Eunyan, (’oblK*tl, an<l in a lesser degree Defoe, 
as the chief practitioner of a f>crfe< tly h<ime!> and vernacular style. 
Such a style naturally connects itself with an intense egotism ; and 
Latimer is as egotistic, though not as arrogarn, as i 'ohtot himself. 
He was a thoroughly honest and a thoroughly practical mint, no 
partisan in the bait senr^e (that is to say, in the way of winking at 
practices by friends which he would have stormed against in ff>rs), 

* k wetl in two Inile td Mt. Arhr/s iiivtttual>le 

Ri^ifkitSr TM «ifid Sermpitx. 
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with all the taste of the common people for vivid homely illustration, 
and sometimes, as in the universally known description of the paternal 
houschokl, capable of extraordinarily graphic presentnfent of fact, 
lleyond the range of personal description and shrewd, unadorned 
argument or dcnunciiition his literary gifts would probably not have 
extended in any case very far. Hut as a popular sermon-writer in 
his own days, or as a popular journalist in these, he had in the one 
case, and rould^have had in the other, but very few rivals and no 
sufK‘riors. Nor it improper to notice that his raciness and 
vernacuhuity were ^ spec ially useful as correctives of the rather 
monotonous correctness which the imitation of Ciccronianism in 
English was likely to bring in. 

The merits of Ceneniah* and Cranmer are rather matters of 
imputation an<l lending than of certain attribution by right, the claims 
of the one resting on his supposed jrrinrjpal share of the merits of 
the early 'rudor translation^ of tlie Hible, iho.>e of the other partly on 
this, but St. 11 more on his reputed authorship of a large part of the 
Edwardian Liturg). MiU* ( overdaU, who was born in 
N'orkshiie about 14X8, and edu* aicd at ('ambridge, 
became a Hrolt'stani exilt' on the Continent, and was busy on more 
\ersions than one of the S. riptun^s, chietly in the fourth decade of 
the sixteenth ct ntury. II<' became Hishop of Exeter in 1551, and 
though he sufTered imprisonment m the Mari.m per.sccution, was not 
restored later. ti>mg in i as merely an incumbent. If (which 
iloes not seem to be absolutely certain) Ire was the actual translator 
of the Hible of i 535 whith goes by ins name, theic is no doubt that 
some of the Ik sI phrasing, for sound and sense, of the great Authorised 
Wrsion Is otiginally due lo him. His jm>!oguc and other editorial 
matter ceiiainly scents lo toniaiu not a little of the iKXuliar music 
which has always been asvHiatetl with the English Bible, and which 
the revisers id a few years ago sluiwed such extraordinary ability in 
removing whenever they had an oppoitunily. It must, howcv?r, be 
said that even for this i|uahly there arc advocates of Tyndalc*s claims 
m op|H>sition to (‘ovcrdalc. 

The praise claimcnl for (.'ranmer- that of iK-ing the chief autlfbr 
of the Collects and IJraycrs of the Anglican Liturgy — is even higher, 
inasmuch as the matter, though necessarily showing common 
forms of phrase and c ommon .slt>rks of niattt r, is more 
origimtl Cranmer was l>oni in Nbntinghamshire in 
14^9^ because a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, look a great 
(at least large) part in the affair of the divorce, and without holding 
any bishopbs see previously, was ap|H>inted direct to the Primacy at 
Warham^s death in ,1532. lie was burnt at Ost^rd in 1556. His 
character as a man does not conccijp us. But it is otffy feir to say 
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that the considerable body of his doctrinal and controv ci sial works 
displays, as far as the matter will admit, a command of melo<lious 
word-arranj|cmcnt not much inferior to that whicli is to be |ound 
pass/m in the Liturgy. The truth seems to be that this pci^nliar 
style — the swan-soni* of Middle English transferred from verAe to 
prose — was less the [iroperty of any individual man than abrofjfl in 
the air at the time ; and that it found uttcranc'c whenever lit vbi( e 
and fit mailer came tOLiCthcr. from Malory to CVanmer and f^oin 
Berners to Covcrdalc. Hanlly ever afterwards could the touch iT 
archaism he attained without deliberate /A ne\er btdore could 
the writers l>oasl the po>session of a lull \ocabniary and a tolerably 
exercised practice, d hc rude vul^utriiy (»f parti^^an (onito\er>y, the 
learned dulness of areumentalivc cxpoNition, ofti n mar this musu : 
but where, as in the I’raver bo<»k, the matter indued is <*1 the l)C‘st, 
then the style is o( the best likewise of such a In st as uas nevei 
again to be naturally prodiKed, am! baldly evti to be imiliiied by the 
most loving and delicate iirt. 



INTKRCHAI^TER IV 

'ruK general Icn^oh^ of the iifieenih rentury ^ are rather unusually easy 
to rliseniangh* ; iiuleed, the very want of intrinsic^ and so misleading, 
interest leaves these lessons all the more expo'.ed. 

In ])oetry we have litth* or no progress to chronicle, and a 
surprisingly small amount of positive a< hieveinont, this latter being 
found almost wholly in tin* small group of the better Scottish poets 
and m the anouynuuis wnteis <d' ballads and taroK. Negatively 
the century may be said tt» have clone at least one very good thing 
— to have slvovvn by thc» repeatcnl pi at lice of persons, sometimes 
possessed of a< tual gemus, that tlie levived alliterative schemes, even 
crutched and bedstered with ihvine and sian/.a arrangement, would 
n(»t do. Also, m pmsumg unoihei biamh of the same poetic maze 
of “ passage s that lc‘ad tt» nothing/' it may 1 m.‘ said to have shown 
very c learly the dange r of a too stitV and elalwrate poetic diction. 
Otherwise, us poc*iual practice*, in the higher and more regular poetic 
kinds, was a rathei ttnuhing, but for tlie most part hc>|K?lessly imsuc- 
cesslul, attempt to make one gcMcd custom coirujU the world, to 
continue C hain erian form and Lorrisian mailer long after the latter 
had lost any real connection with poetic power, and without the gifts 
of language, <»f luimour, of study of nature and humanity, which had 
given value to the former. 

Vet there luid more than |K»ssibly arisen during this very time — 
there had to a certainty come into far more extensive use than ever 
Ixifore, i\ kind of popular and only half liierary poetry, which jyas 
gradually to supply solvents for this stilTncss, breath and life for this 
lack of inspiration, ro stir the blood of the great new litemiy poets of 
the next age like a trumpet, to give Shakesixeart^ himself scraps 
worth decking his ow*n fabric with, imnlcls for his own unapproach- 
able and inestimable lyrics, and last, but fiir indeed from least, by 
the very irregularity of its appanmily artless art, to maintain and to 

^ As in the aiKi c»f Middh*. Kiiglidi. then* is no single brKik to which the 
student mn lie reteried for this pctriud ; ami tts there, Modey, I'en Brink, and the 
kusst Warton do not eompktely supply Uic wane ^ 
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extend that sort of liberty which is the glory and the essence of 
English poetr>^ It is a curious thing that this liberty has been^ 
throughout our histor>% in much more danger than the political 
freedom which has occupied historians at such length, simply l>e(lause 
the attempts on it have l^een made not by tyrants from withoul but 
by mistaken persons from within. Even now there arc folk who Will 
not face the plain fact that Chaucer allowed himself trisyllabic 
but try to get him into the hard-and-fast dungeon of the decasyllabic 
by slurs and elisions and all manner of unnatural t»icks. His okn 
immediate successors no doubt tried to tell their syllables as exactly 
as they told their beads. Hut the blessed libcAy of the ballad was 
beside them all the time, and served as an alternative to and a 
protest against their theor>*. 

Very closely connected with iliis matter is the already noted 
change of pronunciation which certainly went on throughout the 
century', though we are in the profoundest ignoran< c of its details, 
and can only dimly appre( iate its results in the new verse of Surrey 
and Wyatt afterwards. A good <leal, no drmbt, was <lue to the in- 
creasing disuse ami at last total abolition of the final t. with the con- 
sequent substitution of plurals in s for c? and the hke, tlie dropping 
of the infinitive c//, and all the rest of it. For it must be (though it 
is not alw'ays) remembere<l that a preuess of this kind is a very far- 
reaching one. You cannot merely < ut a syllable off a word and 
leave the sound -value of the rest as it was. The lopping and 
topping, in at least some case^, must afiVi i the balance of the word, 
shift its centre of gravity, alter its relations to other words in the 
verse or the sentence, 'fhe strange tricks playt'd, for instance, by 
Wyatt with the syllable r/A, and his apparent fxdief in the propriety 
of rhyming it by itself, withoul any regard to what comes before, 
must have ultimate reasons of this st>ri, though we may, even as in 
a glass darkly, have diffn uhy in seeing what they were. So, lof\ 
the increasing isolation of the country' and the hinguage, as Ixrth 
strengthened the disuse of the glib trilingualism w hich distinguished 
such a man as f Jower, must, with other subtle and ol>scurc influences 
of |he same kind, have had effect. We sec something of this effect 
in the haif-dehant, half-dcs|>airing doggerel of Skelton, as well as in 
the patient plodding of Hawes. 

The details of the uprising of the great hybrid between poetry 
and prose™ Drama— we still, for the same reasons of convenient 
jitKtapositinn, reserve to the next Book ; but more even than in the 
last Interchapter it is im^rtant to observe that its earlier forms 
were now perfectly fomiiiar to the English nation, if they had as yet 
(tai the very close of the period) scantily commended tbanselves to 
the n^gtikr petitioners of l^glish literature. The mystery and 
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miracle-play had perhaps for centuries — certainly for some century and 
a half — been practised by the not always nide mechanicals of prob- 
ably every great town in the kingdom. The farce-interludes, originally 
introduced to prevent the effect being too solemn, springing naturally 
out of such scriptural incidents as the Tower of Babel, or grafted 
without too much violence, as in the famous “ Mak ” scenes of the 
Snomi had gradually detached themselves, and con- 

stituted almost an independent kind. The Morality was simply the 
dramatisation of the Rose allcgor>^— the favourite matter of the time 
thrown into what was fast l>ccoining its favourite form. That re- 
ligious feeling aftt^ the Reformation exaggerated the dislike of 
Catholicism for dramatic performance as such, and did not maintain 
the exceptional tolerance for religious drama, mattered little. The 
excessive camcsiness and sternness of the time required casement in 
sonic direction, and fourul it in this ; nor was it till nearly a century 
an<l a half after the close of our period that 1‘urilanism could have its 
way with the drama. 

Of prose, as the deiails given in the last chapter sufficiently show, 
it is |H>ssible to spe.ak with k>s allowance. That the period gives 
one of the best Ixmks in English literature may he partly, though it 
certainly is not holly, an atcideiu; that the translations, not yet 
final, but substantively lormed, of the Bible and the adaptations of 
the l.iturgy at its close have supplied nearly four centuries since with 
iruHlels of exquisite cadence, of enchanting selection and arrangement 
of vocubularx', is, if not an accident, the result of a concatenation of 
circumstances not all of which — not even the most of which — are 
literary. * 

But it is no accident, it is of the essence of the literary^ history 
and development of the lime, that the resources, the practice, the 
duties, the opjKirtuniiies of prose continue during the whole course of 
the period steadily to expand, to sulxlividc themselves, to acquire 
diversity, adequacy, accomplishment. 'Ihat this is don? for thi niost 
|i;irt through the medium of translation and compilation does no 
harm, but on the contrary does a great deal of good ; that a certain 
fUYiount of the practice is in the nature of not always successful ^ex- 
periment is nothing to Ijc ashamed of, or to l>c annoyed at, but, on 
the contrary*, a fail* reason for satisfaction and pride. No single 
secret of the greatness of English literature exceeds in importance 
the fact that Englishmen have never been saiished to import or to 
copy a literary form bodily from any other language or country, as 
Sjmin adopted Italian artificial imctry, and as France adopted the 
Senecan drama ; and this has of itself necessitated constant and very 
often unsuccc.ssfttl experiment before the right kind or the right 
adjustineni has been hit upon. ^ 
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It is scarcely too much to say that the fifteenth century, with a 
few years backward into the fourteenth and onwards into the six- 
teenth, plavs the same part in regard to English prose that the 
thirteenth centmy, with probably (for our knowledge is dimmer nerc) 
a few years backward into the twelfth century and certainly more 
than a few forward into the fourteenth, plays in regard to English 
verse. The necessar>' stocks of material, some of which will havfc to 
be rejected, are accumulated ; the necessary plant and methoiis of 
working, not a little of which will have to i>e peif^ted, are slowly 
and painfully elaborated. Additional lateness in time, and perliaps 
less difiicully in kind, give us indeed a more |K*r/^ct result ifi Malory's 
prose than we can finii in tlie ver>e of any poet lu tween Layamon and 
Ham|ioIe ; hut fttuiaiis mutiiHiiiK the historical position is the same, 
and the historical gams anti results noi so \ery ilifi'erent. No single 
prose w'riter, not e\en H(»oker, was in an\ near future It) do for the 
one what Chaucer in the later fourteenth <entur)' did for the other, 
but that again was a < <)n>ct{Uenf e of the noessities of tlie < ase. 

It is not the least «>f the advant.iges and pliM'-uies of that 
historical study of literature whitli ha<, with halting footstep^, it is 
true, at last followed the hiNtorn a! study of politit s and soc ial 
development, that it provideN these j omlulem es,*' these ‘‘vails’* 
in the seemingly dullest |K"riod of the actual littiary rourse. 
The airv' generaliser in.ty fiap his wing disdainlully at the iificenih 
century and hurry to p,iNtines nu»re su* < ulenl ; the merely indolent 
person may dec line the labour neces-^aiy to a* quaint himself with it. 
Hut IkhIi will do what tlit y do. and dethm* what they <h*chne, at their 
perrl. Nor, while » rilicism aMompanies history, is there any pt ril on 
the other side. 'I here is not the least danger af any but |KMia«ts - 
that is to say, the same genus, but a ilitTerent ^fiecies of it, m the 
gcncralisers neglecting ShakesjHare or SjK-nser Iw ause they take 
the pains to read Han lay and Hokenarn. N et shall those who decline 
to talu^ nuiirft of Harclay and Hokenarn run no small risk of not fully 
understanding even SjHinser, even ShakesjHare. 
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i;*i.i/Ai:i;niAN i,rn.i<ATn<K lo the death 

(>|- SI'ENSEK 

( IfAl’I'I.K I 

I'l;l 1 IMIN'AKII V UK.WIN 

l<nlirok'’n clrv*l<>pnDnt ol hiHin.i fr«>in Pl.iys Ori^jin of thcsc'-The 

Mu.uP' Ph\ < t< \<‘H vi<ic*l > -Motahtu’s — 7'hf Four 

1 nliM luoitiu!*'. j^jihti 1 If V aii<l 1 hr f'our PF I'fwr\iks 
( lrnf'fhi-io> i fun? <lnti P.aif ^ A>/)v - h' i!f>h Kot'^kr Poi'^ter — 

iitmmtt (ihr.\'ns OV».A./*, (Hhrt i\uly alk'tijpis- 'Uu' demand 

and tln' supf>U l»y t^a'-iuip.uc and uUicrs Ui^puics ;ls plays 

— l>d!u'uittis ill iIh u w . 

'I fll. otitbupd of Uiaina i> mi f)K* tininenily the j^lory of the 

lCli/;U)ethan pvtsoil of litt raluie piojKi, that il ha^ seemed on the 
whole In ner to take no cletailed notiee in the preredinj; liooks of the 
early e\jH?ninenls not very eatly, not vt iy numerous, 
and not of the first im{>oitaiH e m lilcnilure - whn h wc 
t>osse?s^h in that hieiary kind, Amonj; other ad\antagt« 
of {>osl}Hm}ng the treatment of these lo this special place, ' 

not the least is the <*mphasis which can jierhajrs best be 
given by ^uch an arrangement to a protest against < ertain sentences 
of the iate Professor Morley's^' sentences astonishing in so caleful 
a student of rueraiwre and so attached a lover of the drama* ‘"^The 
Modern Drama/’ siys Mr. Motley/ **did not in any way arise out 
of the Miracle Hays* Miracle plays did not fms into morality plays ; 
nor did moralities afterwanls pass into the dranuis. The modem 
dnima anidMS out of the study ami imitation of classical plays in 
schools and universities*” Of these assertions the first three must 
be directly traversed, and the fourth largely corrected* The modem 

* p* 
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drama did arise out of the Miracles. The Miracles ffnf pass into the 
Moralities. The Moralities dtd pass into modern dramas. And 
though the iqiitation of the ancient classical drama, and its perfc|nn< 
ance in schools and universities, coloured, shaped, gencrally\ in- 
fluenced, the modem drama most momentously, this dnuna no nJbre 
arose out of them than Spenser arose out of N’irgil, or Hooker ounof 
Cicero. \ 

According to the system adopted in this book, we need concctn 
ourselves little with the thin and dubious subject *of the earlieit 
mediaeval drama in Latin, and in the vernac ulars^other than English. 

. It is sufficient to say that at last, probably tibout the 
tenth century, the extreme disapprobation with which 
the Church had always regarded dramatjc jjcrformances 
— a disapprobation justified not only by the mmal scandals of the 
ancient theatre but by its dircit association with the persecution of 
Christianity- »ga\e way very parti.illy and very sbiwly, tn obedience 
to the well-known principle of enlisting sitong human lasies, as far 
as could be lawfully done, on the side of lebgion. Whether, as is 
sometimes and jdausibly tonit nded, this was [vartly the nrsult of a 
natural and imperceptible devel(»pment of the dramatic side of tJu^ 
Church services ihcrnsehcs may be left undecided. Ii is sutBcicnt 
to say that we have from France Latin myster>’ or mira* le plays 
which may be of the eleventh <entur>% Laim mixed with a little French 
nearly as early, and plays wholly in Frencli \vhi< h are as old as the 
twelfth. It is possible, from notin s that retnam, that there may 
have been English, or partly English, play.s, if not of this same 
century, at any rate of the tbirtecnlh. IJut those that ue have are 
much later, the earliest* of them not !>eing older than the fourteenth. 
And whereas at least two famous examples remain of purely secular 
French plays from the thirteenth, nothing of the kmd is fenmd tn 
English till jjie end of the fifteenth, if not even later. Further, 
thougiPwe have a few miracle pla\s profH‘r---ihat is to say, plays the 
subjects of which arc taken from the lives of the saints and the acts 
ascribed to Our l^dy — the nuijority of them are mysteries, 
dramatisations of the sacred history. Those which were wont to be 
performed by the guilds or trades of the towns remain to us in four 
large collections and a few other batches and single examples. Of 
tlmse some account may now be given. 

* This is tisually taken to be the ef itett, firtl printed by Halli* 

wdl, and nmgmd u» tl»c ndgn of Edward If. It n an pktm In mjt 

tpihe 250 lines of cK:tr>»y{kbtc couplet, but miher dmmatk. A 

tt ; UiHst and inirrehange some i>f 

siittUlMMMi and ; the jafiitor runs away, and mir l^d. t^ing Saiaiit h 

wefoMed Iqr. mdugrmkmUy smrnm* the fiatdafehs m lurn. 

f \ ' A 

a “ 
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The four great collections,^ known by the names of their place 
of performance, are the York, Wakefield (also called Towneley, from 
the former owners of the MS.), Coventry, and Chestej yhe tirade- 
plays. The first extends to forty-eight pieces, and Playcydes, 
Witf go back to the middle of the fourteenth century ; 
the second to thirty, the MS. being a century later ; the Coventry 
(same date) to forty-two ; and the Chester (of which we have no 
MS- okl( r than the eve of the sixteenth) to twenty-four. We have 
also on<; of a Kcwcastle cycle, one of a Dublin, an East -Anglian 
version of Abraham ami Isaac^ one Norfolk “ Sacrament Play/* 
besides the so-ralleA “ Digby Mysteries,” and the oldest of all, the 
iiarpoivift^ of I Icii^ whi< h has been thought to he possibly as old as 
the first quam r t>f the finmceiilh century. The details of the per- 
formance of ihe-.e, though very far from uninteresting, concern the 
history not of hteratme but of the stage. It is enough to say that 
they were usually divided among the handicrafts of a town, and per- 
formed by them on large ino\able stages or storied waggons in 
different open places. Of their strictly liteniry character some 
account is necessiiiy. 

;\,s may i>e pre'^unied fiom the great numbers contained in each 
collection, the individual play is very short as a lule, indeed rather 
an i»f the* whole than a separate drama. But there is great 

diversity <if length. Kor instance, the very interesting Second 
Shephetdi riay t>f ilie 'bowneley or Wakefield set has between 700 
and 800 lines; the first of the Voik set does not go Ijeyond iSa 
Fhe metre in which iliev are written is extremely various. We find 
both rinme and alliteration —the two l>eing sometimes combined; 
long and short hues ; lyncal stan/as of the most various and com- 
plicated kind, coufdets, octosyllables aUcrnaicly rhymed, and other 
variations - no single metre predominating with anything like the 
same distinctness as iliat shown by the octosyllabic couplet in the 
French analogues anil otigmals. 

A very little examinatUm of these plays will show^ the astonishing 
fallacy of the pn>{K)sition that the iiuKlcrn dniina did not grow out 
iff them. Miss 'roulmin-Sniith has ilrawn attention to the interest* 
ing fac t that the York or Northern t ycle of inysier>^ plays bears 
a remarkable reseiilblance, in onler and choice of subjects, to the 

* ITvese «it* now {vcces^ljlr in Omj folUwing millions fd. Miss L. T. 
Smith, Oxford, 16115; ed. Beimling. l^irt I. E.E.T.S. x89a ; 7 'ovmtliy, 

€!d. F^agtand and IVtknl, i«q 7 tWvw/rr. cd. HaUiwell. f^hakespeare 

Society, raif tkpdnt in hand ft*r MET.S.) ; twice edited by Dr. F'Umi- 

vttll for the New Shakrsijw.tn- .Stx'My in and for the E.E.T.S. in 1696. 
A must exicell|tit iektiion from nil ilicse. with uthm from the Horrmdn^ 
to curly sixleeitlh^cTtittiry plm*s like Tkersites and BoiktiA King /tfkn, wdt he 
found In Mr. A. W. lAdkrd s Kngm (Oxiurd, 1^^), 

i 
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invaluable Scripture-history paraphrase in verse called the Cttrsor 
Mundi {viiic p. 71), also Northern, and probaldy not much anterior 
to the cycle itself in date. In fact, the development of 
verse- stories, sacred and profane, into pn^se tales on 
the one hand and dramas on the other, which we find 
exemplified in French, beyond all doubt look place after a simpar 
fashion in English. And almost fiom the first m both languages Twe 
find the strict throwing of the Scripture history into nariative *^by 
personages,’^ as the instructive French phrase h.i^ it, int essant^y 
diversified by, and gradually breaking up into, episodes ami int<*r- 
ludes of chieily fan ital matter, which are only intfirtcily ronfiecicd, or 
not connected at all, with the main subje< l. Instances of indirect 
connection are to be found espei laily in the story of the *Arfc and of 
the Tower of Mabel, both <»f whnh ueii‘ fixed (»n almOSEt from the. 
first as opfKirlinuties for « oimc b\ pl<i\ and dtgiessu>n. ,yreat 

instance of the >hvvv aiidition is the fitnoiis Stu /id PJay 

above referred to, where ilie logueues of Mak/’ tlu; sheep steaktri 
are simply though not unnaturaii) sutKTaiided to the (iospel story of 
“While slu'phenis uat( lu<i tlun tlo< ks by night.’ So tlie Magdalene 
legend gives the germ (of whnb authors eagerly avail themselves) 
not merely <»f <onn<, but of absolut* ly rornantn treatment, in other 
words, Sivundt Pitstofinn xhv lowneleyand the I>igby 
simply give us nvinedy ami tragedy, or at lea^t loinania tliaina, ready 
to hand, as additions ui ea< h i ase to tin !»ible hiatler. When these 
things, especially the fane parts, had om e been given as /esis ami 
relishes, they were sure to be e\pe<t<’<l as a main element of the 
lianquet, and by degrees to Ix^ presented by themselves. 

Sr> again, nothing can Ix' stranger or {e\< a pt iu s»i far as matters 
partly of opinion can never l>e saul to be absolmely true or false) 
falter than the statement that the Morality dal not arise out of the 
MfrACti Miracle Flay, and did not in turn liasien the mcxlern. 

*' 1>rania, having by means of the miiacle play, and the 
miracle play only, taken r<-giilar rank as a department ot litetalure, 
and esjKcially of fjopular literature, was lx>nnd to undergo in the 
ord^jr of its af>{>earanc e the various c hanges w hu h passed over 
literature generally. In other words, and descending from the 
general to the particular, it was certain to ex|ichen< e, and to show» 
Iraceii of, the overwhelming spirit of alh^gorisiing which came tifXin 
Europe in the late fpuriccnlh and ihrougbom the fifteenth century. 
It did show' them very strongly indeed, and the result mm the 
Morality. *^rhis naturally did not altogether sujKJrttede the hfiracle 
Play proper ; but it Uxilc place beside it, the Bihlinil peitlfmagei of 
the older form giving place to perHonified abstiacuoi((| iutoeily the 
ktitglitti of rociifnce proper gave way to the and ICing 
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Harts of allegorical romance. The titles of the Moralities given in 
Mr. Pollard's excellent selection of this division of Drama — The 
Ciistle of Perseverance^ Every Man^ The Four Elem^ts^ Magttifi- 
cence - \vi)l, without going further, suggest and almost fully explain 
the nature of this class of <'ompf)sition, and the list could be largely 
extended from French, and not a little from English, sources. 
Generally speaking, the Morality cither morals the whole life of man 
after tlte fashion of Hawes anti Douglas, or selects a particular 
vice or virtue similar in atment. In foim it does not differ much 
from a miracle pku', though, being as a rule later, it shows the 
metrical '^ind other changes <if the time. Vet it maintains that 
singular indulgence in lyiical .arrangement which has made some, 
hardly exaggeration, < all the Mirmie Play itself the chief store- 
house 'of Imnal Ktk in MKiiile English. 

of dr.'ima has generally undergone, and must be 
i great extent to <leserve, the repro.ich of being one of the 
vdiy dullest diMsions of literature. The fearful ])roli\ity which 
ilttacked all letters <Iiinng the fifteenth (cntury ihd not spare it, and 
though English Moralities aie perhaps shorter than French, the 
Castie of Perseverance above refeire<l to extends to the very respect- 
able, or disieputable, lengtli of 3500 lines, lly degrees cither the 
name iK'gaii to carry a ihimaging connotation with it, or the thing 
was felt to re(|uirc relief. .\t any r.iit', the Inu rlude it is not known 
exactly how or w hen- arose in its plac'e. 'There is no ceiiainty as to 
the extent to whi< h the pncjHT meaning of the leiin ‘‘interlude’^ attaches 
to this class of composition ; but it continued, in name and substance 
lK>th, to l>e c(»ii»posed for reading, if not for acting, in the remoter 
paiitH of England iCs|H'cially Wales' till within the picsent century. 
Many interludes aie simply moralities; but the obviously correrter 
meaning of the word c oirc’sjMintls closely to the Frenc h fara\ and is 
so used of the interludes in .sir David l.vndsay's great Morality-AW^c 
anh\ p. 177 -. The fare e- interlude naturally continued that 
ffirre-episcHle of the* ** Miracles and Myslerie.s which has been already 
noli* ed ; and though the rc gulai Fieru h fashion of weaving my^stery, 
morality, sotu\ and firce in a tetralogy di>es not seem to have 
obtained with us, the Inlerhnle gratlually detached itself more and 
more fnitn its ruinpmiotis.* 

We shall see this very dislinc tly if we take the plays containetl 
in the two first volumes of HazUtt's most, if not all, of which 

* It ht iunportatil am! inim-Miftg 10 noiw’f dun in the work c^f the last of the 

**gUiU the tkccul/* Shirley, we have actually sul:iMStliig examples of 

the Isiterhi^ and its resultsuit play, in ilwj Cmimtim ^ Hemmr mJ 

and itmoHn nW Marnmm. 
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are of the laterlude kind. TJke Four FMmenIs id of the kind 
nearest to a "Morality, and indeed almost confusibic with that The 
characters are the Messenger (showing traces of dassi- 
influence), Nature {Nutura Naturaia)^ Hum^ity, 
Studious Desire, Sensual Appetite, The Taverner, ^Ex- 
perience, Ignorance, and if ye list ye may bring in a Disguising.^* 
As usual in this class of play, the drapnaiis personae so clearly belf'ay 
the whole course of the action that one does nf»t quite see what n^ed 
there was for it, and rather understands the frequent 'disinclination \of 
the early dramatist to provide these tell-tale dpanmtis persomu at all. 
Humanity is coached by Nature, and more in detart by Studiods Dtisite ; 
l^ecoming a little tired by this improving company, he is beilitched 
by Sensual Appetite, whom The Taverner seconds very zealously. 
Then come in Experience and Studious Desire, who talk Gcogniphy. 
Humanity is fought fur by them on the one side, by Sensual Appetite 
and Ignorance on the other, and is left undecided, pleading lijs disfs 
with ambiguous arguments to the returning Nature, The whole df 
this piece, like most of the early dramas, is versilied in a sort of 
doggerel which takes for basis st)mctimes a longer line, sometimes 
a shorter, anti may lx* called, rather for convenience than Jftric| 
exactitude, doggerelist*d heroic or Alexandrine and doggerebsed octo- 
syllable. The wht>le clas> <if metre exemphfies the same influences 
which show themselves in Skelton ami have been already discussed. 
The pic'ce dates probably from the tirsi or second decade of the 
sixteenth century. 

Caiisio and Melihoca is a rendering of the famous Sf»anish satiric 
mcdle>^ of the Ce(edw*i, Every Man anti iiuk Seorner are^'afllin 
moral interludes, but with a dilTerence, the first inclining 
# general lint^s of the Mtirality as nlx>ve given, the 

second a very early exanqde (it was printed by Wynkyn 
de Wordc) <*( the invective so fretjucnl in English 
again^ the *^delK>shed youth who returns from foreign travel all 
the wdJic for it. Allegorical characters, however, are u\mmt m 
freely introduced in the one as in the other, and the metre i« 
still doggerel. On the other hand, T/re Pardoner md fke P^Har^ 
which is one of the works of John Hcywixalj, the chief tuuneil 
author of this stage tif drama, has nothing ailegorical about it, and is 
simply a dramatised dialogue lietween the two xhameters, in which 
the stock satire on the occupations of lx>th is introduced* FJU 
WMd and ike Child ;jnd Goets Promitex arc, the first a pure 
the second a cross between Morality and Mystery* But 
^ TPi Four PF^ another and the chief work rf Heywood, we 
longer stay. 

|olm Heyw|^ is said to have be<m a griMsmd 
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of some property. He was educated at Broadgates Ball, Oxford, 
which afterwards became Pembroke College, and is to have 
been a friend of More. He seems to have been j 

consistent Roman Catholic, and after some trouble in^dr^ 77 ^r 
Edward’s reign became one of the few literary favourites * 

of Mary, and exiled himself after her death, dying at an uncertain 
perit>d some twenty years after Kli/.ahcth s accession. His son Jasper 
Hey wood was also a man of letters. John, besides being a 
dramatist as far As his time admitted, was a writer of epigrams and 
proverbs. J'/h' J ourJ^P is a really amusing farce in doggerel shorts 
and longsf wherein a* Palmer, a Pardoner, a Pothecary, and a }*edlar 


^tell titles of their c»wn anti each other's tjades, and compete which 
shall tell the greatest lie-- the prize being won, as many know' who 
never read the play, by the Palmer s assertion that he never saw a 
woman out of temper. 1 he fun is rather infantine, and the literary 
merit not great ; but the advante on any previous dramatic matter in 
going dirc'ct to character for the inteiest, and the incidental allusion 
to places and manm is. make it important. 

zVttuther piet.c, trivial in it>elf imt important for our purpose, is 
which seems by some alluM<ms to the birth of Edward VI. 
to be dated pretty ex.Htly at 1337* It is a sort of Morality of 
Boasting, in Interlude form ami with concrete characters 
insteail of abstractions tc» wu, l'her'^itcs himself ; Mulci- 
her, a smith ; Mater, a moUier ; Miles, a knight ; and Telemachus, a 
child, Muldber, at Thersites’ request, makes him arms, the dialogue 
including a great deal of ]ilay on the word " sallet,” as, but much 
in in Shakesj>eaie,* 1 ‘hc braggart's mtuher begs him not 

to himself, but he sconis her and brags ever more loudly. 

He ^gages in combat vmh a snad, and after much vaunting ai^ 
horseplay claims the victory, l>ccause the beast draws in its hoyi* 
Miles, who has supervened, suggests himself as a worthier antagonist ; 

, but Tbersiies runs away and hides behind his mother, wTio suopeeds 
in protecting him. I’hen Tclcmachus brings a letter from Ulysses, 
Itnd the mother is forced by her ungrateful son’s violence to pronounce 
elaborate burlesque charms mi tJic pair, till Miles returns and drives 
Tbersites off. 

All this itj, of course, excessively childish, but we must remember 
tliat it was the actual chiUUnHKl of the drama, that the mere gain of 
live persons for abstractions was immense, and that, after all, these 
plays were still a mere exjjansion of the burlesque interludes and 
passages in the miracles. The drama was only in a go-cart, but it 
was learning tp walk. 

if/ Vmtk iplapscs upon general characters, but 


V n 17 . iv. 10. 
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endows them with greater life and individuality than is usual in the 
Morality scheme; and the same may he said of the not very differ- 
r cntly named Lusty Juventus^ which, however, ii both 
l^^nger and heavier. Jack Juggler forms a curious pair 
with Thcrsiics. There we ha<l classical names \for a 
modern farce ; here a classical drama, the Amphitryon^ is traveWied, 
though only to the extent of the misfortunes of Sosia, not thoW of 
Amphitryon himself. The title-hero plays the part of Mercury out of 
mere mischief, to tease and annoy jenkin C'aieaw.K'. 'J'he pieck; is 
one of the liveliest of its class, and shows the l^eneftcial effect whit h 
the imitation and engraftmg of the classical <lrama on Ahc native 
stocks was producing. lUu it also shows most unmistakably that the 
modem play did not an>e out of iuuiation rtf the c lassical drama 
alone, or e\en princijKilly. 'rhe A;.' is noteworthy for 

being neither allegorical nor the dramatrsaiion of any known story — 
for thougdi the nanu's Dablah and X.intippe are used for the light 
heroine and the shiew her luutiu r. no inculcnt or coruiitum associated 
w*ith the n.unes themselves brought in. Xanlippe has tluee 
children, llarnabas, Isinael, and Uablah, of whom the first is a gocKi 
c'hild, and the two othe rs ne 'er do- welN. who arc* ttasily seduced by 
the Inupiity * of the pie ce, and both come to the worst of ends, 'rhe 
/fis/ory of Joiob and L\au is simply the }b!»le story dramatised, no 
longer acc'ording to miracle- pi. ly conditions, but to those of the 
interlude' morality. And 7//c I d'ioh'dient Child has once more an 

attempt at originalitv. It is the dramatised story of an imprudent 
marriage, by which the bridegroom cUlends his father, and only 
obtains a uolent shrew for a wife, 'f here is not much dramatic 
ability alx>ut it, but it displays more attention to style and literary 
language than m<»st, and is, indeed, said to l>e the work of a 
Cambridge man, Thomas Ingcland. 

Igistly^ the MafTiayr of W it and Sarnce rclurns to the pure 
MoHilily scheme as regards plot and personages, but is regularly 
tlivided into ac ts and scenes, and has some altempl at orderly 
dramatic presentation. 'f‘he .\Wo fV/i/ow, the Triat of Ttraiurt^ 
and other pieces of the same kind do not add anything very new to 
the list of varieties <»btainable from the aUne analysis. 

But w'c can see quite sufTicfently from it how, just as the Morality 
IS the Miracle or Myster>% with Qualities, V'irtues, Vices fKfminlfied 
, States of Life, and so forth substiiutifd for Scriptuit 
ante characters, so the Interlude is the Morality, srwietimeji 
merely < hanged in name, more often lightened in the 
farce direction as regards handling, and adapted to a veiy wide range 

* lk*rea in t>»’4h clown and lenipici. Tfk V*lois, asif 

klfown from tb$ %m, was ofieii OMsusly or niniidy the ibnmf* 
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of subjects — scriptural, moral, classical, social, and what not — with a 
constantly increasing? tendency towards the adoption of the regular 
classical division of acts and scenes, and towards the independent 
selection and working out of dramatic stories, invented or borrowed, 
in such a fashion that the resultants must fall, not into the arbitrary 
divisions of Mystcr\^ Morality, or Interlude, but into the natural ones 
of Tragedy, ( omedy, and that mixed kind which is perhaps most 
conveniently, ihouj^h rather impropeily, named ‘‘ Drame” in French. 
There is still no tcason for displacing from their position as early, if 
not certainly the earliest, representatives of comedy, tragedy, historical 
drama, anCl farce, the* famous pieces entitled Ralph Roister Ddisicr^ 
iiorboduCy AV;/^ John^ and Oammer (iurtoRs Needle. Romantic 
drama, an original kin<l and a high one, was naturally not so 
early, and wc do not meet uith real examples of it before Lyly and 
Peele. 

Of these, nishop Hale’s A7//^ John} whith has Ix^cn dated about 
1347, is the least im[)ortanl, and its right to be regarded as the first 
of our historic al dramas has even been cleni<‘d, on the plea that it is 
only a didac tic interlude with a historical subject. This 
seems a little hard, for Hale» is suiely entitled to the 
c redit of seeing th.it the didactic interlude-- that is to 
say, the play in th(‘ only state it h«id then reached — was capable of 
being applied to historical subjc< ts, and so becoming the historic 
play in lime. Ihs object here, as in all hi'> other literary work, was 
no doubt polemical - t<i advance the cause of the Reformation by 
exhiliiting the palritgic ohjei tion t(» the power of the Rope ; and his 
play does not exhibit mvH h dramatic grasp. But he liad already 
written Ihotestant mysteries, and evidently had a pretty clear inkling 
of the jxipularity and possibilities of the ilrama. He chiedy employs 
the long slinging ihymod doggertd whi< h, as has been noted, is the 
standard metre of this entire class of transition plays, as ^as natural 
at a time when blank verse had n<»t, or had barely, been introduced, 
aiul when the iinsuilableness of elalnirate rhymed stanzas was 
lH‘coming more and more evident, as the action of the plays became 
more and more intricately diamaiic. 

TIte three others are of more imfiorlnnce. Ralph Roister Dot ster} 

« 

* E<i PnUani, c/. tii. rw/n? a Suni>lk man. Ijorn near Dunwich in 

M95. went to jiHus < amhiidgr, onirrs, nuinuHl, firs! to (lerirmny 

^S 47 » litramc of m 155a, flml again under Mary, and on murn* 

mgttxinvcsi from Ktwalucih a prrlicixi ai i 'amcThurv . He dietl m 1563. link 

not a vny bright exampk of a Kd*>tim*r in all ways, Imt lie a good 

dnd, iniladtng a bil4iogriiphy (one of thr first > lotgUsh literature, and no less 
than tweniy.two pkiys, of which five t>n)y. »« whole or part, survive, ’fhm, 
saettid^moml In typtx 

* In D&dsi^, »ii Also »e|mratcly in Mr. AiWs 
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the oldest and most accomplishe4 in its own class, is the work of 
Nicholas UdiiU, successively headmaster of Eton and Westminster, 
who must have written it about or l>cfore 1550* jUdall 
a Hampshire man, and is supposed to havcibcen 
about forty at his death in 1556. He was educated at 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, and was a good scholar as w’di as 
a harsh master (he whipped poor 'Fusscr, the doggerel verse \^yiter 
on husbandry, very much), a translator, and the auilu>r of some Latin 
plays on sacred subjects. Ihit he would now be mfcrcly a name but 
for Ralph Rtnsfer Do/s/rr^ the intrinsic merit of which is considerable, 
though it has been denied, and which as a poith rc/>/Vr hi English 
literary history is simply of the first iinportanre. It is indeed 
almost by itself sutTnaent to correct crroneoiw notions as to the parts 
respectively played by the Iruerlud<^ ami the ( lassiral play in the 
formation of the modern drama. A man who wrote Ralph /unshr 
DoisUr wixhoux. knowing or ha\ing heard of I’lautiis would no doubt 
be a genius of cxlraordmaiy originality ; but a man who, 
knowing Plautus, and not having the tradition^ of the Miracle, 
Morality, and Interlude .stage befoic him, imitated Plautus pre- 
cisely iifter the fashion of Ralph Raii^icr IhnsUr would Ik: 
an unintelligible portent. The plot, though simple, is far more 
complex, and, above all, far mor<* regular, than that of any 
mere Interlude, but the play is wholly built on IniCTlude lines. 
Matthew Merj'greek, an ingenious improvement uf3on the ** V’ice ” 
of the earlier plays, out of mischief induces Ralph, a brain- 
less braggart and simpleton l)eau, to pay court to Christian Custance, 
the betrothed of an absent merchant, t iawin <i<K>dlur:k, The dlscom- 
hture of the gull, w’ho is actually beaten off by Custance and her 
liandmaids, the by-play of those handmaids ihcmsidves, the misunder- 
Stai^dtng with Goodluck created by false reports, and the reconcilia- 
tion, make a very fair dramatic scheme, which is carried out in 
ihymed doggerel of the middle length, not so short as that of most 
Interludes nor so long as that of Gamtmr Curttais Needle. 

This still more famous piece,* which contains (though some say 
it only borrows) one of the l>est convivial songs in the English 
language, was acted at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1566. Us 
Gammtr ^***^<^*'? supposcd author, John Still, was a member of 
Curtmi that college, and is guessed to have been bom at 

Nudk, ('.rantham about I534» being thus a very much younger 

^psim than Udall, and, in (act, a member of another generation. In 
tjyo Still became a bcneficcd fwiesi, in two years more Dean of 
successively Master of St- John^s and of Trinity^ Vice- 
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Chancellor of his University, and Bishop of Wells, where he died in 
1608. He had lived to see the English drama (of which he had, ex 
hypothesis written one of the first complete examples, and the first to 
be acted at cither University) arrive at its highest perfection ; and it is 
Sxiid that when Vice-Chancellor he had to protest against the very 
practice, that of acting En<^Hsh plays at Universities, which he had 
initiated. I'hc play, though a broad farce in tone, is arranged as a 
regular comedy, ^and the losing and finding of the needle which has 
been employed to mend the garments of Gammer Gurton^s man, 
Hodge, carried or| by Hodge and the (iammer ; Tib, her maid; 
Cock, her boy ; Dircon the Ikdlam (n\ad beggar), the Vice or 
mischief-maker of the play ; a neighbour, Dame Chat, and her maid, 
Doll ; Master Baily, another neig^hbour, and his servant, Spendthrift ; 
Doctor Rat the Curate ; and Gib the Cat. The language is mainly 
dialect, anil the \'ehicle, as observed above, is doggerel rhyme of the 
longest form — extending to fifteen or sixteen syllables. It is written 
with spirit and managed with skill, but unfortunately the language is 
of the coarsest kind coarse even for this class of play, the authors 
of which arc rarely refined. The magnificent drinking-song of** Back 
and sitic go bare, go hare,’* introduces the second act, has nothing 
particular to do with the .iction, and may be older than the play. 

h is im|Kissible to imagine a greater contrast to this jovial piece 
than the tragedy of or, as it is otherwise called, Ferrex 

nnd PorreXs which was published, though surreptitiously, a year 
before Hammer Hutton's Xeed/e was perfonned, and had 
Itself been acted five years earlier, in 1561. In the 
second and authorised edition, which did not appear till 1 570, the 
name was changed as al)ove given. The authorship has generally 
been attributed to Thomas Sackville and Thomas Norton, iind though 
some champions of Sackville have tried to claim the whole for him, this 
is rather a mistaken partisanship. The rich and stately melody of 
the Jlnduction and the Comphiint of Buckingham (vide infra) cerfiinly 
neither suggests nor requires to be eked out by the wooden dulncss 
of this dreary play, w'hich is simply of interest and importance (and it 
has a great deal of lK>th) historically and not intrinsically. 

In stntcture Horiunim' is a regular play on the strictest model of 
Seneca the tragedian, with a slight concession to the popular taste 
in the matter of ** dumb shows.” (iorlxKluc himself is King, and 
Videna Queen, of Great Britain. They have two sons, Ferrex and 
Borrex, w^ho quarrel, and four dukes, Cornwall, Albany, Logres, and 
Cumberland. Each prince has a counsellor, and each lias a parasite* 
1'here is a messenger to tell Ferrex’s death, and a messenger to tdl 


» See mrhs^ThmrnS&ehmdes Sackvaie-W«a, Loaioti, 1859. 
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the Duke of Albany’s rebellion. The chorus consists of four ancient 
abd sage men of Britain, and there are a secretary and a counsellor 
to the King to make up the tale of pairs or t|uartcttes. Nojaction 
l^ppcns on the stage, and the whole play, with the exception k>f the 
dioruses (the stanzas of which bear some marks of Sackville’s l^and), 
is couched in correct but ineffably drear)' decasyllabics, in whidBt the 
sense usually lapses with the line, and the whole stumps on viiith a 
maddening, or rather siu[:)efying, monotony. ^ 

The full imjKirtance of and of the imitations of the 

Senecan drama generally, will be better seen lattg*. wheti we jome to the 
actual period of Elizabethan drama proj)er ; meanwhile it will best 
to give some account of the prcxliK timis of the twilight 
I)criocI --the first twenty or four-and twenty years of the 
tjucen’s reign, when irregular and tentative evpcnments 
on the mixed lines of the Interlude in the btoad sense and the 
classical play were fre<|uent, and when the taste for dramatic enter 
tainmerus was camstaniiy growing, but wluui no oru* had as yet hit on 
a really promising vein to work. It is a di\iNi(ni tif literature whn h 
is not ver)' easy for the historian. Little of it is of an> intrinsic 
value; a great deal has disap|Kat<-d, or has never been printed ; of 
what is actually open to ^tudy nio>t is anonym«>us, or prat tu ally so ; 
and the real dates t»f nearly all the plays arc wry uncertain, owing 
to the interval which usually elapsetl Intwecn }H:rformance ami 
publication, and the invariable habit of writing up jKipuIar plays from 
time to time by the st<i<:k pt>eis <»f the ditfercnt companies. 

Despite all the pains w hich ha\e been sf»ent on this very jiiopular 
matter, the growth of the theatre proj>cr ahat is to s;iy, of an cstab' 
lishment for the production (»f stage plays only-* is still obscure. As 
generally happens in siuh matte rs, the most reasonable 
acquiesce in umertainty on nonanateiial 
# points, and to rect^gnisc and hold fast by the material 
oiu$ For some two < enturics probably, the acting of pLiys in one 
way or another by io%in guilds, by “ servants ” at court, by “ senants ” 
of the great houses, which were in effect minor couns, by monastic 
and collegiate-clerical households, etc., had been constantly in- 
creasing ; and from the beginning of the s^xit^nth century onwards 
titc appetite of the population gtnemlly had been thomughly 
awakened. By degrees the trade performances, though they did not 
for some time disappear, dropped ; and the monastic troops (if we 
may use the word) were cut o^ by the Dissolution ; txit the 
children” — choristers of the great churches that surxived the 
Reformation — and the “ sen^ants of great houses remained. And 
y^f agaiit^ by degrees these servants’* fmtned tbeniielves into 
fUgutar cmnplmie»f whe^ tlioi^Ji they might mam fer protmion the 
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name of some nobleman, were not really any longer members of his 
household, but gave themselves up entirely to satisfying the demand 
for plays. This demand had to be met on the prodycing side as 
well as the perfonnin^^, and so tame into being the profession of the 
dramatist, generally combined with other literary functions, but some- 
times not so, and often including the vocation of actor, though 
sometimes also nt>t. 

The most ijnp<)rtant name of the dramatists of the early part of 
Kli/^abeth’s reigti, next to that of Sackville, is that of (ieorge 
(iascoignej some notice of whose life and other work will be found 
below. flis dramatic productam includes two pieces , 

11 1 ‘ 1 /- • 1 . ' ^ » I arly t>lavs by 

boih translations or adaptations from the Italian, 7 //c Ga-NcoiKn't and 
a pro-e comedy, the tir^l of the kind in 
English, from Anosto, and a tragedy Englished (with Francis 

Kinwelmershe) not from any of the classical plays of Laius’ line, but 
from L«Hio\ ico 1 )ol( c’> ihfh l»ui many other persons known and 

unknown fell into the new way. '1 lie Cttm^iysrs of I homas Preston, 
Fellow of King's < Ollege, C ambridge, and Ma^^ter of Trinity, is said 
to be as old as oVrAs/Vo iis« if. It is fuuiKled upon Herodotus, but 
IS written partly in eights aiui sixes, partly in doggerel, has a Vice or 
purely « omu. iharacter named Aiubulexlcr, three comic ruffians, RutT, 
Huff, and Snuff, and altogether a curious compromise between an 
interlude aiul a rcj play. The I\tmon and Pyiiuas of Richard 
Edwards, acted three years later, and written by a Christ Church man, 
who was Master of the Children of the < >iu‘en's Chapel, is a more sober 
pniduction in long doggerel, vMth hardly more than one comic episode 
or interlude, whuh turns on the fa\ourite lege ndary character of 
(irim the Collier of Croydon. I’he short and curious Appius and 
Viri^nut by “ R, P»./’ which has been thought to come between 
these, is not in doggerel but in regular fourtecners, or eights and 
sixes, rhymed someiunes m itmplct, sometimes in quatia^r ; and the, 
incv»»able admixture of < omedy, or ratlier horseplay, is usually sllhall 
But the best piece of this kind and perioi .1 is the I'a/h n’d and G/smund 
of Robert \\*ilniot, which was acted before the (^uecn in i 568, and 
republished in 1592. 'l*hc blank verse of this (which was origin- 
ally rhymed in quatrain), though miuh “stopped/’ is less wooden than 
that of Gor^0di*4:j the fire of the ongin;d storv^ in Boccaccio, which is 
so adinirtibly revived in Dryden’s version, is by no means absent ; 
and the chief iauU is the absence of any rtjally dramatic action, and the 
alternation of the diakigue Irctween tedious set s|Krechcs of enormous 
length and snipsnap stichom)thi;c But with these drawbacks 
Tamnd and Ghnmnd is the most [loetical play before Peek and 

* ed. Marlin, i8t>8. Most of die otbers men* 

tbiicd ere in his JMsiry, voli. iv> 
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Lyly, if not before Of somewhat similar character, though 

nearly twenty years younger, and therefore belated in the dawn of 
the drama jiroper, is the odd Misfortunes of Arthur^ perforn^d at 
Greenwich Palace in 1 587, and composed by a society of\ wits, 
among whom wiis no less a person than F rancis Bacon, though thdehief 
writing is said to have been due to Thomas Hughes. The verec of 
this — and indeed the tone generally — bears a strong relation to\lhat 
of Tanered and Gismutut It has a chorus in elaborate slatVais, 
dealing with the death of the King, as related by^ GeotTrey rather 
than Malory, but introduces Welsh names as Angharatl), 

which must have been due to HughiNS reaiiing in his native 
language, and is altogether, if not exactly a successful play, a 
respectable literary* curiosity. The stately gloom which seems so 
natural to, or so well affected by, this peuod of the eve of greatness is, 
out of Sackviilc, nowheie better shown than here. 

Yet w'c have pretty certain evidence that these plays, and others, 
printed and unprinted, still extant, are but a small part of the actual 
theatrical production of the first twenty or thirty years of Elizabeth's 
reign. 'I he iisi.s of names that survive prove this, and 
^*^^^»***^ prove further that almost every kind of literature, sacred 
and protanc, cla>Mtal and rtunaniir, lustoncai and 
imaginative, was being draniatived. But the hislorital bickerings 
abfiut the whole (|ue?.tion of stage plays prtnc it almost better. Full 
fifteen years l>efore the appearance of the first plays of the University 
Wits in the early years of the eighth decade of the century, these 
bickerings appear. The Church had always suffcrtxl the theatre any- 
thing but gladly ; and though the I’urmms dts.agreed with the 
Church in almost all ways, here they wcuu l^eyond her. The 
Corporation of London, like its analogues in most other towns, 
dtstmctly inclined to the uhra-I’rotcstanl party ; and it was owang to 
the obstacifrs thrown by it in the way of stage-playing that the first 
regAar theatres were, about 1576, built just beyond the City bounds, 
in the privileged district of Blackfriars, in Shoreditch, and elsewhere. 
And how strong the feeling ran both for and against plays at this 
time, from which we have no plays worth sf>caking of, is shown by 
the notable history of Stephen (iosson,^ whose Sekoo! of Ai*use^ an 
invective, partly delivered against poetry in general, but mainly against 
dramatic poetry, survives, though most of the literature which 
occasioned it is lost, ivho was himself a ** University Wit ^ of a 
generation before Peele and Lyly, who succumbed to the £aseifiation 

* The pl«iy»of Oosftori GfOViW/ Ca/iain Marh, 

md at Ttiusi have hem wHnm long enough lidfeev 1579, the dtile 

of. Hit ^ Ahum, to allow im hf* conversion, and firoliHihly jiua tdm he 

htttfili B.A as Oxford \n 1571^ 
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of the stage, wrote plays, acted in them, was converted from them 
by religious denunciations, dedicated his pamphlet, it may be pre- 
sumed without permission, to Sir Philip Sidney, and thereby drew 
down on himself, though Sidney with characteristic courtesy does 
not name him in it, the famous Apology Jor Poetrie (vide infra^ 
chap, iv.). 

Still, active as was the demand, plentiful in a way as was the 
supply, and high as feeling ran in regard to the theatre generally, the 
entire work of* this long penod — it must have been nearly forty 
years fnini Ralph Roister Doister to Tambttrhnne — is 
surpnsinjjly rudimerftary. The drama, though divesting way.'*^ 
itself gradually of some of its extremer crudities, made 
remarkably little progress towards any really fresh, vigorous, and 
promising form. It easy enough to see now that writers, even if 
they had possessed ntorc genius than any of those of this date show, 
might naturally have lieen hampered and bexsildered. The mcdixval 
forms, of which the latest phase was the Interlude, were slowly but 
inevitably jwssjng into discredit, and were indeed quite incapable of 
serving as vehicles to any intricate impeach '* of character-drawing, 
of rom.inuc inteIe^t, or of plot The classical, or at least Scnecan, 
fiKKiel which w'as forcing itself u|>on ail Kuro|>c was alien from the 
English spirit. ami unable to give voice or shape to English conceptions 
iif drantiu And what is more than this, even if there had been a style 
of play to give, there was as yet no style of verse to give it in. The 
impiissililc doggerels, longer and shorter, were indeevl, as well as the 
fourieencr, giving way to blank ileca^yllables ; hut the right mould of 
these had nut Ixren found. ’Phe writers, bewildered at the absence of 
their usual guide-rope, ihyme, feared to drop into absolute prose if 
they did not jiull the verse up short at the end of the line ; there 
wm moreover, owing perhaps to miNtaken deduction from ChaucePs 
practice, j>erhaps to iransferretl classical teaching, the superstition 
aiM/Ul mitidle ca*suras, that we find in Gascoigne, and loBg aftqpv’ards 
in Dr. Johnson. 'Fhe Chaucerian tradition, though not fatal^ was 
unfavourable to trisyllabic feet ; and altogether the measure lacked 
the spring, the variety, the characteristics of roll and break by turns, 
which suit the dramatic wave. There cannot, indeed, be very much 
doubt that if a generation of genius had come a little earlier than it 
did, perfected drama would have come with it. But it was fated 
iim the lash not the first, years of the Queen’s reign should see that 
genemion ; and drama waited with the rest. 



CHAPTER II 

I* K K 1 .1 M I N A k 1 — I *k ( >S I 

Elyot — The /Ttnvrmv/; -- < 'avt-Tuhsh « hok'* Wilson — As^hatn ~ flij> 

Lcititi — /‘t’x,'//4//./)t-* rhc StA^h*:m>,:s cr- 1 ir t h.ir.tcUTislr* s 

The middle sta.i,'e betueen i1i.il older hteiaturc uhi^Ii < oiitinues till 
a periiKi well, but not very f.tn wmhia the > 5 \icrnth erntury and 
Eliziibethan hteratuie pniptT is at ka<t tlvarly inarkctl m pro>c 
as in ver2>e or drama, anti It ctmlaini^ mailer ol f>eihap'. greater 
intrinsic iiutresi than the caM* with drama at least. We have 
seen how with Fisher Kngh.-'h piose teat h<‘d, and peihapn for the 
first time, the state of dehbeiate an<i < onscious practue of the 
devices of style, and how yet lanher advance, < onditioncd m the 
most momentous manner by the nature of their occupation, appears 
in the work of the earl) Tudor iranslattirs of the Iliblc. 

Content jxirary with these latter were sonic oilier writers who have 
obtained a place, from which it is not netessary to oust them, in the 
history of English literature - Sir 'I homas Klyot. Leland, ('avcndish, 
perhaps a few more. *I he attraction of the first ii» 
indeed rather one of matter than oiu* of irianuer, and it 
might I>e difheuk to give any reason ex<ept the f.o t that it has Ixxn 
tttice^prinftrd in the present century * for the position held by />^<? 
/Mr namrd ike Gourmour^ still more difhcull to account for the 
reprinting itself. Sir Thomas Elyot, who was born l>cfore 1490, 
was the son of a judge, and though not a menilier of the famous 
Cornish family of his name, appears to ha%'c lK:en a West Countryman, 
hJs forebears having been connected wdih the district round YetivtI. 
He must have In^en w^cH educatetl, but docs not seem to have gone 
to either University, and though a student of medicine, is said not to 
have been a practitioner thereof. He came early into the possession 
of a good estate near Woodstock, and settled there ; but was made 

Wolscy in 1523 Clerk of the Council- -on office which seems to 

» fn i6$4 Ijy Mr. A. T Elka, end in iSfifa by Mr. H, It, S Cmft {« vob. 
l^otSdOfi Ihe Ij^wr IS Ok* eUtticffi 
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have metaphysical connection with literature. He published the 
Governour in 1531, and seems to have been recommended by it to 
diplomatic employments, in which he spent the rest of ^is life. He 
died in 1546, having four years previously been elected M.P. for 
Cambridge. 

He wrote a medical work called the Casilc of Healthy a Latin 
Dictionary, some dialogues, and other things ; but his fame, such as it 
is, resits on the Utr’oernour, I’his is one, and in England one of the 
first, of those curious treatises, partly of politics, partly 
of education, which^thc study of the classics, and more 
particularly of Plato, multiplied at the Renaissance in all countries, 
and not least in our own. Ascham, Lyly. Mulcaster, and many 
others lake up from their dilTerent points of view, more and less 
scholasti<', the theme which Klyoi set them the example of handling, 
liu ideiit.iily the book is remarkable, because it contains the earliest 
\crsion vet lr:e ed of the' famous, but too probably apocryphal, stor>' 
of Chief-Justue (iascoignc and Henry \\ when Prince of Wales 
- a pious invention very likely to tlatte.r the powers that were. 
In the history of pro^e stvle Klyoi is commendable rather than 
distinguished ; free from obvious and glaring defects rather than 
possessed of distim t ments. He is rather too much given to long 
sentence s ; he has little or nothing of V'isher’s rhetorical devices, and 
while the rotnanlu grac e of his not much older contemporary Perners 
IS fir from him, so also is the deliberate classical plainness of his not 
very inu( h younger comem jiorary Asi ham. He is principally valuable 
a> an example of tlie kin<l of prose which a cultivated man of ordinary 
gifts wouhl he likely to write before the dchniie attempts of Ascham 
and his school. 

(ieorge Cavendish, of the Sufiolk Cavendishes, gcntleman-usher to 
Wolsey, and the Cardinal's biographer, does the same service in 
showing the style of a < omentporary less cultivated, hiu perhaps of 
greater natural powers, than Klyoi, and not posscs^d of • 

t • , ' t I n Caveiidi.sh. 

the six’cial literary giR of llcrncrs. W e might almost call 
Cavendish a prose Bcniei's - and his account of the g^reatne^^s, decline, 
and fall of the Cardinal Iras something of Benicrs's charm. 

On yet another hand, John Leland (ontinues for us the useful, 
and at this time really im|>ortant, function of the “literary hodmen,’^ 
as they have been contemptuously and ungratefully termed. He 
was a Londoner, bom about 1300; and after being 
thorough^ educated at St. Paul’s SchtK>l and at both 
Universities (Christ*s College in the one, All Souls in the other), he 
travelled for a long time on the Continent and assimilated all the 
learning of the day. This was the time, i $ 53 ^ Henry VIIL's 
Keniussance fancy for learning had not been checked or stunted by 
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his own passions and the course of events ; and Leland, most 
fortunately, was furnished with a roving commission to examine; the 
antiquities and libraries of England. His investigations anticipated 
the disorganisation in almost all cases, the ruin and dcstructicto in 
some, that followed the Reformation, and his collections and records, 
touching not merely antiquities proper and topography, but lileii^ry 
histor>% are of inestimable value as regards matter. As regards 
fomt, Lcland ranks with the two writers just mentioned, but bel6w 
even Elyot so far as any particular charm of style is concented. 
His phrase is sometimes quaint in itself, and alw^ays has ihe^pleasant 
archaism of his time ; hut it possesses no individual savour, and is 
once more only the literary vehicle of a man vvho sets (h»wn what 
he wishes to set down clearly and without any decided solecisms, so 
far as the standard of correctness of his oun time is fixed, but who 
neither has been taught any kind of rhetoric in the vernacular nor 
cares to elaborate one for himself. 

Very different, and much greater, is the interest of a school or 
group of writers somewhat junior to these, uho arose as practitioners 
of prose in the latest day» of Henry X'lII., but who attained their 
chief eminence in the resgns of his. son and daughters. They were 
the direct and complete, as the others had been the partial and 
indirect, result of the new study of the dassicb, and especially of 
Greek, and as it liappened, though that »tudy had begun eailier 
at Oxford, they were all members <»f the Uni\ersity of C ambridge. 
These were John, afterwards .'sir John. Cheke, Thomas, aftenvards 
Sir Thomas, Wilson, and Roger Astham. The last named Is, for 
actual accomplishment in English, the most important of the three ; 
but all are of imjxirtance. 

Cheke was a Cambridge man not merely by education but by 
birth, and was slightly the oldest of the three, as Wilson wiis much 
the younges^ He was born m 1314, and after a t»rammar School 
education became a memlx^r, and in 1539 a Fellow, of 
St. John^s College, while three years later he “taught 
Cambridge Greek'' as Regius Professor, and two years later 
again, “King," or rather Prince, “F-dward" as tutor. He was 
lavishly rewarded by his pupil or his pupil’s minijsters, and received 
abbey-lands, the Provosiship of King% knighthood^ and a privy 
councillorshtp. He was implicated in the design to place Lady 
Jane Grey on the throne, and though after imprisonment he escafXKl 
abroad, he allowed htrnself to be caught, and h^id to disgorge at 
ieait some of his gains, and to recant his Protestantism under Mary*. 
Hbf did he survive to sec the wheel turn again under Elkabetlt. 
IMm wo many of his generali<»i» he apfieaiift to have b«sen a 
sermv greedy, ei syeofhan^aikd of no personal sense wf honour or 
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consistency ; but a sincere lover of learning and an eager promoter 
of the above mixed scheme of mental education and political training. 
In philology and in English composition he had some crotchets and 
a gootl deal of innovating vivacity. He altered the pronunciation 
of Greek ; he tried to alter the spelling of English ; and (as wc have 
seen from Pccock’s practice) not exactly for the first time, he 
endeavoured to introduce a “ Saxon ” diction at the same time that 
be shared, aiid perhaps caused, Ascham’s predilection for the 
balanced Latiifised sentence, adjusted rather to (ireck than to 
Latin in its simple arrangement and order of words. Cheke’s 
position in this hisibry is lather one of inilucnce than of perform- 
ance, and his actual composition uas mainly, though not wholly, 
in Latin. 

Thomas WiKon, a Lincoln«-hire n\an, passcal through Eton to 
King^s C'ollcgc, Gambridgo, of which he became a Fellow in 1549, 
and was tutor to the sons of the Duke of Sufifolk. He lied the 
country at Edw aid’s death, aiu! remained abroad during 
the whole of Mark 's teign, though he suffered actual * 
torture an<l danger of his life fiom the Inquisition at Rome. 
Elizabeth showen! him great favour, making him Master of St. 
Katharines Hospital twhali he is said to have robbed or tried to 
rob). Secretary of State, (Miv<»y to divers countries, and even Dean of 
Durham, ihcntgh he had never taken orders. He became a knight 
and a MetulnT of riirhameni. anil died m 1581, being then about 
fifty-five. His works aie various, ami all remarkable as examples of 
practice, but the chief of them, the / </ /\'//< A which appeared 
in I553» when he was about seven-atid- twenty, combines practice 
with theoiy. It is, as a matter of course, in great part modelled 
iqKvn Quintilian, and the ihetorh lans of the School from Martianus 
t ajKdla onwards, but part is original. .And in this part Wilson 
expresses with great vigour sentiments simil.ir to those of Cheke and 
z\srham, as to the imfwirtancc of writing English matteft in English, 
and for Englishmen, of avoiding strange ** ink-horn*' terms, and 
affected Chaucerisms (this is a valuable date-}voint\ as 10 the ‘‘foolish 
fantasticai who l-alin their tongues.*" And he has also the strong 
moral tone which, though his own practice and Cheke's might be a 
little wanting in sofcic respects, distinguishes the whole school. 

Neither Cheke, however, nor even Wilson can be called a great 
or even a distinguished writer; Roger AschanD^ is certainly the 
latter, if not quite the fonner. He was a Yorkshire man, bom in 

* Thin bttcik crnglu to lie re*ecUie4. 

^ Works Ineliiding Jtjifrpt, see Titles, 4 vols. (nominally 3) l-ondon, 1865. 
Tpmpkihi 0 m Are each serJiimiely Acomihle in Mr. Arher’s 
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,1515, of a fair stock. He entered St. John’s Collcjje, Cambridge, 
in 1530, and learnt Oeek from his scarce elder Cheke, becoming 
fellow of his college early, and before very long Un|ver- 
sity Reader in Greek and Public Orator. He dedicfitcd 
ToxophiltiSs in 1545, to Hcni*)^ VI II., and under Edward became 
tutor to the Princess Elizabeth, and Secretary of an Embassy to 
Germany. NolKxiy quite knows how, without any overt rccantatibn, 
he not only remained unniolestctl under Mar\%but was actually made 
her secretary ; while he was also favoured by his ohf pupil after her 
accession. His second chief work, the wa^' wiittcn late, 

and not published till after his death in 1 36S. Aven this bfief story 
shows that he must either have had e\traordtnar\’ link, or have been 
not entirely destitute of the “uillow** <hatattcr whnh infected 
almost all puldic men in 'riuhir <iays. 'rhere arc aUo indications 
in his very' pleas<mt /.c//cri th.it he wa^. by no mt .ins fiee from the 
rather shameless tendency to be.,* uhiih vias toinmon to all but a 
very few scholars ihroii;;hout the Renaissance. Itut thc'C epidemic, 
or rather endemic, \u<’s i>f the lane except* il. Ascham appears 
td have l>een a very agieeable .s|Ma imen ot a good type of English- 
man : humorous, e\c< pt fora tom h of Puritan firudery in regard to art 
and literature; learned, and mu^ h mo?c ready to tcai li others than 
to pride himself upm his learning ; alfeciinnale to his friends and 
family; zealous for his country' and his tountryS langu.ige. 'Phe 
famous phrase in the TviephUu^ alioui “writing tins English matter 
in the English speech for Englishmen,'' is no mere hgun* of rhetoric 
or bit of jingle, but a sentence to which the author adheres as far as 
possible throughout his work, all the really itiq>ortant (onstiluents 
of which, the Toxt>phiIu^^ the and the IxUen^ have 

already been named. 

Each of the three has its separate interest in the history' of 
Plnglish prose, and the three together give iheii author a very im« 
|xntaMt place in that history. The /.cMv r, as is natural, rank lowest, 
ir / tt from low. In the first place, when we 

comixire them with the Paston foilecrionj the only 
really considerable bexiy of English epistolary cf»rres|>ondcnr c earlier, 
wc find— not merely or mainly as a ronM'ciucncc irf the f:n i that we 
are dealing with a professed scholar instead of with a family group 
of men and women of the upfier rank indcetl, and of fair education. 

* This famous jmd inlwsttng stries, lirKi put^bbed by Kir John Fftm a 
century aud dvfinitntdy ed'jieitl in three vob. by Mr, tkdrflti«?r. hai» m 
Hterutiinr nutter hm fhati it m ppHtical tuwl hiijiory. 

In Ihef it may he jsakl to Imrk the one k»ixt rnmertb Ijr^nuse it inmmm the oilier, 
eruiiteifig of sfftqile larmghtfbrwxird eoinmt»iiaUiom ig faet wnd bttnineef from 
eniitily 'im li t ef wiy iioniB 
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but of no special bent towards literature — a very distinct advance in^ 
command over the language for miscellatieous purposes. But we 
also find something more. At first the letters, even, the familiai;, 
letters, even tho.se to ladies and close personal friends, are written in 
Latin — the language whi< h, as Ascham elsewhere candidly confesses, 
and as we can well undcTstand from the g< neral practice of the 
Renaissance, came much ea'.ier to him to write than English. But 
by degrees this(hanges, 'I hc same deliberate purpose which led 
him to wiiie tlie Toxof^hilns in the mother tongue, assisted beyond 
.dl doubt by the saijie gent ral uiu onsnous atinosplicric ” influence 
whic h vv^s not peculiar to Imn, induces him by degrees to pul his 
work, even of the mo>t informal kind, in Kngh.sh, to write ncv\s of his 
(ierman tour to his C ambridge frien-U in that language. He shows, 
in short, a st'nse of the tact so slowly borne in upon English men of 
lotiers, e\<'n so mu< h l.m r and gn ater as Baron and Hobbes — that 
English was not a m<‘ie make shift, a mere engine of condescendence 
children and gicKiiiis, but a \ehu!e of hitnauire, not, indeed, perhaps 
quite so pedert no man 1550 c ould be e xpected to admit that) 

as Latin or (ireek, Init capable of l»eing immensely improved, and 
desen ing cd* the pains laressaiy to impiove it. But Ascham's 
chosen nu-ans of .nqncocnnent, his aims, his ideal of English style 
naturally apjwcar 1 m st in hn inc»re fonnal and ambitious treatises. It 
IS veiy lucky that there n '>0 long an intcr\al between the composition 
of rliesc*, tind that theur >ub»ec ts arc so different. 7 ere////VW is the 
work of a man ol tldrty, de voted ic» what was at c>nce ^ 
ins tmat favoutite rca reatmn, and still one of the main- 
st.iV'^ t»t tbe^ national gieatne^s. Of courM* tliere i-* a good deal in it 
whirh is very remotely c onnec ted with an hery. 'Fhc author would 
not have lH*en a humanist, or even a human being, if he had not aired 
a gcHKl de.a! of his atcpiaintance with the new found and certainly 
not too nuu h pri/cai Blato, if lit' had not allowed lapge jeope to (he 
passion for eduraiion which <har.uaertst‘d all his literary genciUtion, 
and himself very* particulaily. I’here .are many more tolerable gaps 
in English literature than the' loss of that /un*/; of f/fc Cotkpif with 
whit h, inut h later in life, he inlentletl to act ompany it. But even 
l)y itself gives us a happy picture of that blending of 

instruction wdlh pastime, whic h, by one of the greatest of the many 
pieces of gocK) luc k winch have distinguished English history, 
cH'cupicRd the miiuls and ideas of the men who supenmended the 
transirton from monastic to lay studies in England, and carried out 
the views of Walter of Merton, and the two Williams of Wykeham 
and Wainfleet, in succeeding centuries, w iih a fortunate development. 
The is natunilly more serious, yet not too serious. 

Something of the old largeness appears m Ute first hmk, dealing as 
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it does generally with the bringing-up of youth ; nor does this dis- 
appear by any means wholly in the second, with ifs preciser subject. 

pn the ready way to the Latin tongue Ascham may go 
wrong ; he does so go often, as in his polemic against 
romance, his fatal patronage of the pestilent heresy 
of imitating CIreek and Latin prosody, not merely in feet but in 
inetrcfs, and other things. iUit in general he is an ear|y and an\ 
eloquent defender and apostle of the true English c^duraiion m\ 
classrc.s, and in the vernacular for book-learning, in Ifody-culiure and ; 
healthy pastime, as well as in book le.irning itself. 

And one at least of the errors just noueetl \tris only a (^rniptioti 
of the best and central pnnriple of his work in jirose - ihc horiowing 
of all |x>ssible assistance from the classic al tongues in the knmation 
of a good English st\le. In doing this he stops ngidly 
short of classicising the \oc.d Hilary, ('heke d<>es not 
dislike a mere Latinisin, or W ilson an “ink-horn*’ tenn, 
more than Aschain tioes. Like both, and even more than both, he 
hates the modern foreign languages, ami seems to be actuated by a^ 
positive and almost [Xirsonal jealousy- not CMitirely groundless, when 
we remember how great the influence of Krem h had IxTn, how 
great that of Spanish and Italian was, and was to be, both in vcr.se 
and prose — of their colouiing and guiding, lie retains, and even a 
little abuses, the specially English device t>f alliteration ; and has a 
fancy which sometimes almost appncu hes the puerile, for ai ranging 
his sentences in stiings or j)des of half p.traih 1, h.df-aniuht lic clauses, 
after a fashion which vve also find far bai k in the Middle English 
period. Indee:d, some have even argued for a kind of ** Euphuism 
before Kuphues ” in x\sc:ham himself ; and some seeds of it arc no 
doubt, and neccss;irily, to be found in him. liut, on the whole, his 
ideal of an English clause, an English sentence, an English paragraph 
is struck oj^t on classical models — clear, not too I<ing, but, on the 
othef hand, not broken up into snij>-snaf>. with no spe<ial rhetorical 
figure very apparent, and with the old jxiciical cadence and c'oKmnng 
carefully avoided, but sometimes faiily balanced, arranged not seldom 
with a weighty, yet lucid, sententiousness, and not very seldom rising 
with some cunning to a climax which permits the roumling off of 
the paragraph with nral rhetorical effect. Asch*am’s is, in sliort, the 
first accomplished plain style in Elnglish — the first, that is to say, 
that, while deliberately aiming at a certain amount of rhetorical 
effect, rigidly eschews the production of that effect by any such 
melons as elaljoraic, highly-coloured, or quaint vorahulaty, by unusual 
and invented tricks of arrangement, or by anything that can come 
fUnder the phrases (often loosely used, but intelligibk) of ornate, 
pt^cai, or lii{»(issioned prose. 
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TJie classical turn communicated to English prose by this knot 
of scholars more particularly, and encouraged by others from both 
Universities, was yet further promoted by the continumg habit of 
translating from Uie classics, and from modern writers in Latin. 
The authors of these translations, except in a few cases, mostly later 
than the present time, such as those of North and Florio (which had 
great direc t influence on English prose, and were themselves nofable 
examples of it) ^arclly fall to be noticed here. But the influence of 
thci|: practice is unmistakable. 'I he great innovation of'tiuphuism 
(viiic inf chap, vi.^^was rather an unconscious than a deliberate 
revolt against it ; the carrying out of the system produced in Hooker 
perhaps tiie most aLcomplished wiiterof strict prose (as distinguished 
from the half jjoetical vehicle of Malory and Berners) that appeared 
in KngiiNh up to the end of the sixteenth century ; and even the 
great authors of the tiist half of the se\entecnlh were deeply 
influenced by the liadiiion of classici:>ing.^ 

’ 'Ll this pfTjofl Ix'lotig thi- l.ti»a I'lnlor thronit Irjs, th • chief of whom is 
Hfviinshct! { j 157H ). ,1 i man, .t is s.mi, h) birih, ai <1 a ('ambnclge man 

by ethic;Us‘'ij. teil.nnu oiv c»l prmU » s backs. 01 grritU nen of the prej>.s, to 

whean litre, uiire h sonc’ihtng. Holm''he(rs cU^si' connection \\ith the 

matter of Sh.ikrspcare. lla* iloiilc uum <»t laige p issagoa of him by Shakespeare's 
commentator'', and p*:liap*» the tait tb.il lu'^ ( hrisuan name w.is Kaphael, have 
coiicilialecl to him an aiim^*'t <hvpTo|H>f lionate .uiunmt of esteem. !>ut though he 
has no e\lraoh!mara> htt'iary <|ua!iUf's, the “nu c- ’ and the archaic fashions of his 
manner aie uresi.stdily pleasant to ux 
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TTie state of poetry c. i;70— Good effi'ct of l!.ri.iin--\\’);u!’s iife— Surrey's — 
Wyatt's forms and of Suni j -Tiic in.un characUTisiics of 

the fMir— Wyatt’s nivnif and if.yihni .var'i s iin-irn al advance— 7'-'//*"^ 
MtsceHany- Other niiscelhunes Vi-rso trait'-Mlums ( htirchtard- Whet- 
stone — Tu'i'i'r- - rurfr-rvii'c — (I'H.ee — ( H:s ImUTdilttmi — llis 

poems — Tile Mtrrifi jjr Mapilrjki — S.n.kv die's pait in it. 

The same charartcr of transition anii intOKiurtion winch apiioars 
in the prose and the drama of tlie latest yeais of Heniy \'in., of 
the short reiftns of his son and elder daUffliter, and of at least 
the first half of the long one of Ins younger, 
pI«r)^*'isjo J'PF'**'''’ liltcwise in the deiiartmtnt of {toetry proper. 

Nay, it is iwrhaps even mote temaikabie tlieif, for 
reasons easily obvious to anyone who lias read the precetiing Ikxiks 
and chapters with cate. !']> to 13S0, at or alxmt vvimh year the 
History of Kli/alx;than Lrti rutuie, in tlic great sense, Ingins, drama 
was, and had been from its very origin, merely' though steadily in 
the making ; it had never reached any form that could be called 
artistically complete. Prose, w ith some examples far more absolutely 
excellent than any that drama could show, and with a much (juirkcr 
an# steaoier progres.s, was in the making too; and had never 
reached perfection, save in partial and |M-culiar instances and fonns. 
But poetry had. as we have .seen, gone through curious successions 
of maxima and minima. After it liad assimilated the great blend of 
language and prosody fashioned during the earlier part of the Middle 
English period it prtxiuced in Chaucer a poet 'of the first class, who 
Ko^ in a sense, though not in ail senses, practically atone. It made 
a curious relapse from metrical upon alliterative prosody, find had 
{uoduced good work in that It bad seen the singular outburst ol 
Scottish Chaucerian poetry. It had provided a sort of underground 
growth of ballad. But in England itself it had, after Chaucer, iallea 
as fiir as the production literary poetry of great merit vent, in 
vaaaoi^ wlgcb has still rather to be accepted than accounted tot 

• 
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and the inability of the poets to sing had driven them to endless and 
strange varieties of squeak and drone. 

However Ascham *ind his fellows might dislike aijfi dread and 
denounce Italian influence, there is no doubt that the way of safety 
was flrst opened to English poetry in these its straits by Italy. The 
sonnet — not alone, but chiefly — was the means of inducing 
English poets to gird up their loins, to settle the poetical 
accentuation of their language, to discard doggerel for 
regular metre, to arrange a poetic diction which should be neither 
stiff with the “aurc|Ltc” verbiage of the rhetoricians, nor clownish 
with the Vernacular of the doggcrellists. Perhaps mere accident, 
|K‘rhaps the political and ecclesiastical stress of the years between the 
Reformation and the accession of Elizabeth, may account for the 
interval whic h elapsed between the composition and the publication 
of tile chief documents exhibiting this new influence. P)Ut there is 
no explanation, except a purely fatalist one, for the fact that fully 
twenty years more elapsed between the actual publication and the 
following of the exainfilc to any good effect. 

if there ha^ e\er been any mistake about the order of the two 
[Kicts who heralcit cl modern English poetry, it must have been a very 
strange one, the dates and facts about Sir Thomas Wyatt and Henry 

Howard, bv courtesy, Earl of Surrey, being altogether 

too clear and (despite their occasional uncertainty) too 
relatively certain to excuse the slightest confusion. Both were short- 
lived ; and so it happenetl, not merely that Wyatt was considerably 
the elder, but that he died when Surrey was still quite a young man. 
The father of Wyatt, Sir Henry, was a person of distinction in Kent 
(though it is not clear how he could have been, as some authors say, 
“ a Ixironet *’), and the poet w^as boni at AUington Castle in that 
county, in the year 1503. 

He was sent to St. John’s College, Cambridge, at the pre* 
fKisterously early age which was one of the crotchets ofr the 
k**naissance, entering at twelve, taking his Bachelor’s degree at 
fifteen, and his Master’s at seventeen. He seems to have married 
%’ery early too, was a gentleman of the King’s bedchamber, a friend 
of Anne Boleyn, ami knighted in 1537. He had his share of the 
imprisonments which were the lot of Henry’s courtiers, and perhaps, 
if he had lived, might have shared Surrey’s fate. But he did a good 
deal ct diplomatic work as atnbassaclor in Spain and in the Ne^er- 
landi, and died, being undoubtedly removed from the evil to come, 
in I S4a, on his way to Falmouth, where he had a mission to meet 
the Spanish Ambassador and convoy him to Lrnidon. 

Surrey’s birth-date is not known^ but it is guessed at 151? or 
pr^Wy in the spring of the hitler year. Hg was^gtandtam 
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of the victor of Flodden, and his mother was Lady Elizabeth 
Slaiford, dau^ihter of that- Duke of Buckingham who fell a victim 
, to Wolscy's jealousy. He was thus of almost the noblest 
.urrcjs. England, and at fourteen he was nomin^illy 

wedded to Lady Frances de V’ere, of a strain nobler still. 'I^Jiey 
came together in 1535, Surrey meanwhile having been a sor^ of 
companion to the King's illegitimate scni, the Duke of Richmond. 
He seems to have been rather a lively youth and voung man, ahd 
got into frequent minor diflicultics with the law. luit nothing at itll 
serious is brought against him ; and his lamennjble fate when he was 
barely thirty was due simply to the delnnim of jealousy and blood- 
thirstincss which came upon Henry in his last days and wliu h, if he 
had lived a little longer, uould have fini>hctl the English nobility. A 
ridiculous charge of high tre^tson was hi ought against Sun <‘y, and 
supported by more ridiculous charges of quartering the royal arms. 
He was condemned and beheaded in January 1547, nine days before 
Henry himself went to his t»wn plac e. 

There is no urtainty at all as to the onlcr of the work either of 
Wyatt or of Surrey, though terlain poems of both date theinseixes 
fairly by refererue to known e\ents. This matters the less, ho\^ 
ever, in the case of men whose lives, as has been seen, were short, 
who represent very cieaiiy results of the same induem es, and who, as 
not merely from probability, but from Surrey's lines on Wyatt's death, 
wc know', stoexi to ea‘ h other half in the relation of master and 
pupil, half in that of feliow-puinls in the same foreign and thiclly 
Italian school. It v\dl be well fust to give a brief account of the 
actual w'ork of each, and then to make some remarks on their 
common or f>eculiar characteristics. 

It is not for nothing that a sonnet stands in the forefront of the 

collection — haphazard as that tollection, no doubt, is of Wvatfs 

poems. E'gr, various and remarkable as are the f)ouus t»l novelty in 
^ the w'ork of the iwir, the iniroiliK lion and practac of the 

sonnet forms ixrrhaps the most remarbildc of these. 
And for some lime the sonnets (with charactensti<:.s to 
be noted presently) continue-' -to give way at la>t to other (almost 
entirely love) poems in rhyme -royal, in (x*to‘»)i;llabfC couplets and 
quatrains, in a shortened rhyme-royal with an octosyllabic instead of 
a decasyllabic base, and in some flinciful stanzas, the ktsc of which, 
following Skelton, though in more orderly Lishion, goes as lo# as six 
syllables. A five-line stanza of heroics appears, and also eights and 
sbtes, which may have been originally intended either for that form or 
IIS fourteeners with middle rhyme. Moreover, there appears also a 
ouious form, w'hich was very much fiivoured by all the poets of the 
mid sixteentlw century, thoi^is the objectiooi to ti are great, the 
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alternate Alexandrine and fourtecner rhymed in couplets. There 
arc also rondeaux and other lyrical forms, though few and cautiously 
attempted ; and last of all we find certain epistles of a ^tirical kind 
and certain translations of the Psalms, couched in heroic quatrains 
arranged with curiously interlaced rhymes, as well as sometimes in 
ottava rima. 

I’he fonns and contents of Surrey^s poems, with one notable 
exception, are not ver)^ different from those of his master — sonnet, 
quatrains, intcrlficed heroic -couplets, the jog-trot fourteener and 
Alexandrine, in which he even translates Ecclesiastes 
and the ISahns. ‘I'lJb subject is mostly love, and satire ^surrey^ 
is absent. l>ul the added item, which is of the very 
first importanc e, is a translation of the second Acncid \n blank verse, 
<*f whir h tliere arc no known earlier examples in English, though, as 
has been noted in its place, there are signs of something like it in 
C'liaucers pmse '/b/f* /»/" JAY/Av. We can only guess how the idea 
came to Surrey or to some other unknown pei'^on, if (whic'h there is 
no iTasem to suppose) he borrowed it. Although there is no blank 
verse in French up to tins date (or indeed, except as a curiosity, 
since), rhymeless verges we re attempted a little earlier than Surrey’s 
date in Italian. It is, of ('oul^e. veiy likedy that these gave Surrey, 
as they gave the Spaniards, the hint ; but it is not quite impossible 
that this hint was not nee<l<'d. It was a common and natural effect 
of the worship of the classu to look down orv rhyme as a barbarous 
thing : and it was not a \ery extraordinary audacity for a man, 
translating what was then thought the chief poetic achievement of 
antiquity, to resolve to imitate \*irgil directly in not using this savage 
gaud, Ntrr, when alliteration had long been borrowing rhyme and 
sian/a from metre, would it be unnaiutal foi metre to borrow rh>Tne- 
lessncss from alhteration. N<w is it absolutely impossible that 
Surrey would have gerne the entire length of the next gen^ation and 
have attempted not merely unrhymed English verse, but unrhyift©d 
English hexameters, if the language had been sufhcicntly under Mi 
command. It was lucky that il was not ; for though it is impossible, 
as every fresh attempt shows, that the hexameter can ever rank in 
English as anything but a rather awkward four tk J0ra\ w»e might 
have had some troulHe in getting rid of it, whereas in blank verse 
decasyllables Surrey at once endowed the language with its most 
natural, though latest w^on, and for certain purposes most effective^ 
variety of verse. 

** If the language had iK’en more under his command,” it has 
Ijeen said ; and the words will aptly introduce one of the tw^o chief 
points for notice in the poetry of Wj^att and Suircy* It has been 
repeatedly indicated in the last Book that either one aause or one 
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concomitant of the weakness of fifteenth-century poetry in England 
was that the poets more and more lost this control of language. The 
The main positively known, and cannot be dogma- 

actcrUti<s of tically laid down ; they have little or nothing to do with 
tbejxair. individual genius, though it certainly would ap|icar (hat 
Chaucer’s English is in a state of premature and forced perfeclioi to 
which his successors could not attain, and which, l>efore any fit Heir 
appeared, had become archaic. It would ap{>ear likewise that ^hc 
completion of the constitution of English proper, tlil* final sevcrauk'c 
from the Continent, and the changes of which the disappearance of 
the final uttered e is the most remarkable, had brought abotit, or had 
at least been follow’cd by, some not dear ly intelligible ( hangc m the 
whole tonality and vocalisation of the longue. 'I' he new* ]>ronounceil 
English was not adjustable to Chauecnan prosody, and it did not 
find what it wanted in alHierative vei>c. '('he results were that 
extraordinary stumbling and plunging, tliat dii\ing of the diartot as 
if with locked wheels, which we h.ue noted in Lydgate, in Oedeve, 
and even in Hawes, and from whith Skelton only cM'aped (when 
he did escaije) by a senes of rluinvy gambades in doggerel. Vet 
this doggerel did good by t<‘adung the language at least to move 
with some fiexibdity, if whh little dcgaiK c, and now came W’yait ahd 
Surrey with the .severe w /wege of the sonnet and the rci»l to get it 
into something like graceful rnmcrncni in regular f<um. 

What bard work they had to tlo, an<l to what cMenl they were 
still Ix^aten by the antinonuani»m of the l.inguage in its 
state of dux, will best be shown by printing Wyatt’s 
first sonnet (which is l^y no nu ans a spr< ially ternble 
example), willi foot*clivisions and a few quantifying accents ; — 

The long ’ love that ! in my \ thf>ught I { harbvj 
And in J my heart i doth keep \ hi^ re , M'lcnre, 

•Into j my face j presseth | with > pteu nce, * 

And there > <Mm|v fh I display I ing hin \ banner : 

She dial [ me learns ; to love ] and to | sufier. 

And wills I that my trust and * neg I licence 

Ikr rein j ed by a*a \ Mm, shame, j and tev | erence. 

With his j Ivardl j ncM tak j di«plea}*urc. 

Wherewith | love to j the hart’s* fo j rtm. he \ fleibih, 

Leaving j his en ( ter prise j with pnin | ami cry, 

And there J him hi j dcih and j not ap j |>ear<J*th. | 

Wliat way 1 I do? j when wy ! roaster j fearrth. 

But in t the field j with him | to live j and the, 

For good \ if thi? j life j ending faithfully. 

* in Toitel luste’t*’ and "‘hnrie’a/' Imi I do noi think any 

« ' 
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There are several things to be observed in this — the way in which 
the advantage, if not necessity, of a final couplet forced itself on 
these very earliest practitioners of the English sonnet, the remnant 
of the allegorical personification of the fifteenth ccntury,*and others. 
But the chief of all is the nervousness and uncertainty of the quantb 
fication and rhyme. We have already left the sheer verse-prose of 
Lydgate and Occleve at their worst, as well as the mere doggerel of 
Skelton at his best. Hut the poet still hobbles, at times painfully. 
In one line, as \fe .see abo\c, he is driven to make “takes” a dis- 
syllable, an<l to put an entirely non-natural quantification upon 
“ hardiness,” and “ dtspleasurc,” which should si my)! y change places 
in a nonstmse verse. More surprising perhaps — for this liberty of 
stress is frccpient in Cham cr, and continues to Spenser and even to 
Shakespeare - is the mistiness whi<’h seems to beset him in the 
matter <»f rhyme. It is clear that the first, third, and fourth rhymes of 
the sestet are on the' Itk cudy, yet he canncjt resist the double rhyme 
“fearclh ’ and ‘‘ appearcth,” though it not merely conflicts with the 
single rhyme <»f ** fleeth, ’ Init ii^elf introduces a quite false rhythm into 
the lines, making them in elieci I'cmimnc-rhymed nine-syllable lines, 
and not decasyil.tbles at all. 

liut the>e stumbles were me\ liable in picking the way up the 
steep and ''tony path fr<*m tlie abys^C'* to which English poetry had 
descended, and the \er\ Ntumbles tltcmseivcs arc gain, inasmuch as 
they warn the stumbler to pick his way more carefully next time. 
Wyatt has the plain, straight (and aKo strait ) ways of the sonnet and 
his other finans to guide him : he has the enonnous advantage of 
fresh models, ditVereni from the thousand-times-borrowcd ones of a 
century and more past ; and ab<»vc all. he ha^ the gift of poetic phrase, 
which we meet again in him after many d*tys. 

Into a biticf fasbu^n of forsaking 

is iKirhaps better than any single line in southern Ei%lish lince 
Chaucer; and when we meet with such single spies we know that 
they will come in battalions sinm. 

Wj'ntl found an apt pupil in Surrey, and there is, in fact, more 
progress betwetrn these two a!mo^l contemporary writers than >vc 
fi|d after them in th^ mortr than thirty years between Surreys death 
and Uie SA^A^rtfs . Henry lUnvaicl perceived snnry* 

the absolute necessity of accepting a certain rhythmical 
sundard for a word, and not varying its values and **'*’*®^* 
l>alaRce entirely at the pleasure, or rather the need, of the poet. 
There is even in him a rudimentary discovery, or rcdiscover>\ of a 
matter of still greater tmponsmee, the power which an English poet 
possesses of varjdng the harmony and composition of his line by 
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shifting the place of the pause. Neither he nor Wyatt, indeed, 
has arrived at the final secret, the license of trisyllabic substitution ; 
the most they can do in this way is a clumsy elision of the vowel in 
article and preposition. But it was just as well that loo ir^ny 
liberties should not l>e taken at once, anti that the tlerasyllable as 4tich 
should be refoimed into melody before it was expanded by licthise 
into an hendecasyllablc, a dodccasyllablc, or even more. For me 
temptations of doggerel were still about, and wcic only too much pi- 
diilged in the eights and sixes and in the “ poiiher’s* measure,” * the 
compound of Alexandrine and fourtecner just n(»liced. If any one 
had at this time indulged himself in the iKcnle of the dramatK' or 
rennysonian iribrachs, the result must pretty certainly ha\e been 
chaos, and the language ^^oaI<l nc\er ha\e had its pei tod 4if discipline at 
all. As it was, there is reason still to marvel at the change which- 
no doubt half, if not all, unconsciously— these two “ ]>ersonsof tjuality 
— one a busy tliplornalisi, the other a careless man, tir rather youtli, 
of pleasure — achieved. It may be that neither W yatt nor Siiriey has 
left any jjerft'ct poem, that nothing of c-iiher’s is as shei-r |»oeiiy 
equal to the best work of Sackvilh* ; but their gam in hum is almost 
incalculable. 

The circumstam cs of the publication of the poems of the two 
were peculiar. It had become the habit of printers and woikmg men 
of letters to make and issue, with or without {Knmssion, “imscelianies ” 
of })oclical jacce.s, s<»mclnnes attributed to their authors, 
hU^[%,iny. 5^‘murumes not, and sometimes again (as was sure l4» 
hap|K:n) attributed wrongly. In the middle of the 
seventeenth ccntur>' espe« iaily this joint custom of MS. e<diection and 
miscellany publication letl to a great deal of confusion. 'I'o this day 
some of the most famous pit res of English verse- Jonson’s “ Sidney's 
Sister,” Ihshop King's Like to the falling of a Star,” and others - 
are in a state of contested, if not exactly <lubi<iu-*, title lietwecn two or 
moin claimi.nts, while in the same or other cases the genuine text is 
very much a matter of guesswork. 'Fhc publuaimn of the chief w orks 
of Surrey and Wyatt with pieces by other f>ersons of distinction at 
Henr>' VIII.^s court — the unlucky Lord Kck hford, Lord Vaux, 
Wyatt'S friend .Sir Franc is Bryan, and others - was due to the 
printer Richard Tottel, and to a Huntingdonshire scholar, Nkhohis 
Grtmaki, who has been thought to be an Italian and a (irimaidi. 
This is by no means necessary, for dificrcnl forms of th^ name, 
ranging from Grimoald to Grimwald, arc found in different coun- 
tries and tqngues during the Middle Ages. Grimald, who was a 

* .Said ibisift (cf. our do*en") so called from the habit of ptmiirmt 

giving iwtlveeggii to one emtomer and fourteen to another, accoiding lo f<>ar or 
(p, ed. Arber), who scssat* to hiiv«r mvenM the name. 
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member of both Universities, lecturer at Christ Church, chaplain to 
Ridley, etc., was born in 1519, and was therefore very little younger 
than Surrey, whom, as well as other authors of the famous TottePs 
MisceUan\\ he may have known. But the book its6lf^ did not 
appear till 1557, eleven years after Surrey^s death and fifteen after 
\Vyatt^s. I'he editor contributed (at least in the first edition, for he 
left most of them out in the second) no small number of pieces of his 
own, and there was in both a considerable contingent from “un- 
certain authors.’! I'ew of the uncertainties, or of the works of the 
minor lights mentioned above, are of great value ; and (irimald 
himself jii'nerally writes siulT which is only distinguished from the 
a\erage work of th(' jircvious gener.ition by being invariably serious 
in form, and by showing a metrical regularity which, if only sing- 
song and unmsjiired. is at any rale strictly observed. This is w^hat 
is tneant by the printer s apology for “ tlie stateliness of style removed 
from the rude ^kdl of common <‘ars ’* for “ style ” was then generally, 
and here' clearly, iiscd as including ‘‘metre, ’ and the context plainly 
shcvws that the contrast I'otlel wa^. thinking of was with doggerel and 
ballad measures. And he was (|uile light. It is true that for a very 
long time Wyatt and Surrey liave* held their pioper place in general 
literary history and cntii ism ; but there have been occasional 
attempts, if not exactly to degrade them from it, to glance at them 
as mere reformers of form. 'I hc letort is, of course, quite obvious, 
ami emiiely fatal to the sneer. It was refonu of form that was 
wanted, for the simple reason that for a century and a half form of 
any meritorious kind had practically ceaseil to exist. At first the 
“slatchness of style” may have been all im) near to stiffness, and no 
fine with absolute inspiration may have been ready to take the pre- 
parcti instrument. Hut the instalment was at last prepared. 

rhe poetical work of the |>eriod, l>cfore the apj>earance of the 
ShephertVs Cuienditr aiul after ToUePs MisccUartyy divides itself 
naturally under tlirec hcafls : i. Subsequent miscellanies f 2. h^^ivi- 
dual poets t>r iranslaltini of minor rank ; 3. Sackville. An extreme 
purist might urge that the three, or at any rate the first and the 
third, are one. F<*r S;u kvdle’s poetical work, which stands in such 
startling contrast to the wofnlcn verse of Gorhoduc^ appeared in what 
was practically a miscellany, the Mirror for MoyisiraUs^ But it 
will be belter and clearer to divide the subject in the order above 
namexl, ^and not to mention the Mirror till wc come to Sackville 
himselfl The two first heads will not delay us long. 

It is somewhat curious that TotuPs Mtsceliany, the popularity of 
which wc know from the rapidity with which the second edition 


* Ed. .Artier. 
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followed the first (itself reprinted in six weeks or so), with fresh issues 
in 1559, 1565, and 1574, as well as otliers later, and from the 
imitations of it, waited some lime for these imitations. Few things 
indeed are fnore significant than the long ‘‘waits’^ between Mhc 
writing and the publication of the poems contained in it, and thel still 
longer ones before any dared to emulate it, when we contrast t^eni 
with the rush and huddle of new and ever new poetr)^ in the List 
half of the Queen’s reign. \ 

The first actual successor' was published nearly twenty ye^rs 
after Tottel, in 1576, and its name, 77 /c Fttnitfise 0/ Diu'nfy /VrvVirf, 
followed as it Avas by others, sho\ve<l the infiuoftre of Kuplmism, the 
period of Lyly, as t.t»mj)ared with tin* sober Sonys (intf 
of ilie earlier hook when Asihain hatl repre- 
sente<i English pro^e. It was the wt>rk of a man then 
dead, the dramatist and nnisiuan I\ichar<I Edw.irds. It {oniaim^a 
mixture of work of the former and the then present generation, Lord 
Vaux figuring beside Lord tJxford, the courtier of the ohl King’s time 
by the courtier of the still fairly young Queen. Kinwehncrsh, Hunniti, 
and other respectable men of letter of Fdizabeth's day also make 
show', and there is one f»iere the initials of whu h (not given in the 
first edition) may be Walter Kaleighb. 'Ihe book, though very 
popular (it was reprinurl on‘'c a year for three years, and ie|xraledly 
afterwanis), was not mu‘'h of a P nor its iie\itc> very damty. 
But they Averc, as their pretty if atfe* ted title might seem tt> warrant, 
better than those of the absurdly nvtmc»l and ilully hlle<l (u^r^rot/x 
Gaiiery of (J vWtnt /nvenfioft^ wl.nh fidlowed two years later, and 
seems to have been collected and partly written Ijv Owen Koy<ion and 
T. P. (Thomas Proctor). The mania for alliuratifm which beset the 
writers of this time so strongly Avas jiariic ularly strung in T. P., w ho, 
outdoing even Churchyard {vui*' /pi/nt), clisimguished himself by print 
ing a production prcjclaimed to lie ** Pretty PampblHs by Proctor.'' 
'fhesivillow^song > - 

Willuw', willow , willow, sing all of green wallow - 

appears here. The later KHjtabethan miscellanies are infinitely 
better, but they come after Sficnser. 


* All the more impomnt of the^ up to th#» death w'ere 

reprinted togHher by Collier m 1S67 ; Imt Ihe issue was r#riviiie a«d vuitf small. 
Biid ibe Wjok hardly ever iKcurs in caiaJogucrs, Mr. Arb^'f, 7 #*//#/. has 

r fin bis "English Schohirs library") Kobinson^<l fian 0 ni 0/ iMUght* ; 
l^ien and IMvison’s Poeiuitl Park‘« 

(3 vok. 1 1^*5) ticaklcRi the Hand/uit tlie the 

4jt And the hrge and inUsttalmg anthology, raihef Umn miiceUilny, of 
fs 
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Next to the miscellanies, the verse translations make a great 
figure in the poetical production of this time, though again it cannot 
be said that they attain to high poetical merit. In anv 
aise, no doubt, the popularity of the classics would trai^^fltTons. 
have brought them about ; but the action of Surrey, 
whose authority was so groat in other ways, made them certain. The 
tmnsliitors,^ however, were by no means bold enough to follow his 
example of blank verse as a matter of course. They preferred as a 
rule the too oft^n clumsy fourtccncr, which, just as it was much later 
going out of fashion, gave us the splendid Homeric paraphrase of 
Chapniati. There Kas little splendour about the earlier examples, 
but the first of them had great iniluenre in other ways, being a 
version of Seneca's I'roaJes by Jasper Ilcy\\o(Kl, son of John, Fellow 
first of Merton and then of All Souls, and in Elizabeth’s time a 
Jesuit, d his play was issued as early as i 559, two years only after 
MtSi and by the same printer. He followed it up 

with two others, the J'/iViSUs and //enuh's Furens^ and the example 
being t aught at, the svlude ten Scnecan plays were issued together 
in 1581. KhynU 'nnal, th(‘ tjuatrain, and other stanz;is are used for 
the ch<mts ; hut the antliling fourtccncr scr\cs as the staple. 

I’his was also tlu‘ metre of Thaer’s IVVc-'A 'vhich appeared, as far 
as the lirsl sc\<‘n lK)uks wont, the year after Toitel, and was finished 
partly by the author, partly after his death in 1560 by another hand. 
Idiaer was a reinbroke.shire man, a mcmlier of the I'niversity of 
Oxford, a lawyer, and a do< tor. There is merit in his version (which 
shows a consciousness of tnr»yllabic subsiiuuion and its adNantages), 
as there is also m the companion Ovid of Arthur (folding, a man of 
pro|>erty and gwul conncctitms, who was born about the middle of 
the fifth tlecatlc of the century, and lived till its close. He did prose 
as well as verse translations; but the J/< was his chief 
book, and this appeared in \ 567, again in fourtecners. The verse 
lranslat*irs cannot indeed boast, as the prose can, xhaf they kad a 
distinct and irn|)oriant inrluence on the development of style in their 
own iiphere, but the two helped in the practice, the exercise, which 
was the business and the benefit of this particular time. 

The individual authors of the |K'riod other than Sackville partake 
of that character ofeuriosity which distinguishes the whole of it, and 
which repels some tastes as much as it conciliates others. The chief 
naine%are Churchyard, Whetstone, Tusser, Turberville, Googe, and^ 

' Thev have not had ctuite their share of the otherwise indiserimhmte devotion 
of leimntm. JStanyhurst’n lutlirr later and cxmnndy mad Mmiiii having almost 
the honour to he recently given {in Mr, Arher*s ‘‘English Skhokirs 
Eihrary * ). The tmnslatsots of Seneca besides Heywood were Neville, Studley, 
Nuce, and Newton. a 
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above all, (icorge (lascoi^nc, the type, and at the same time the most 
eminent, of the whole. It is almost enough to say, on the one hand, 
that to no single one of the six is ascribed even the smallest piece 
of verse whiJh has made its way into the memor}' of the gcneual. 
On the other hand, all have importance to the historian, ^id 
Gascoigne is, as has been said, very decidedly the typical man \of 
letters of the first half of the great Queen’s reign. ' 

Thomas Churchyard, first born and last to die of all tl\e 
group, was a Shropshire man, horn at Shrewsbury ;A>out 1520, an\l 
so not much younger than Surrey, a juxtaposition which makes all 
rburchvirj more sinking the fact that he*did not dif till the 
first year of James I. It would appear that he took 
the portion of goods that Ixdonged to him and went to court early 
enough to become “servant” to Surrey, in those conditions of 
honourable and gentle service and ediu .ition uhu li ^loun^hed for 
some time to come, 'fhe connet non was t ontinued long alter his 
chief's death by his contrihmn»ns t<» Hut long 

I>efore the appearance of that book ( hunhyard had seen other and 
hotter service in the Netherlands ( i 542) and Sc otland ( i 54 5), had 
l>cen taken prisoner in fi sec.ond Scotch campaign < t 54<H), had travelled, 
had served in Ireland (1550), in Lorraine, in the Nethetiands again, 
at Calais, or at least (iuinc s, just at the pencnl c*f its loss. He had 
begun a long series o( m<»stly petty individu.d contributions to 
literature when be was about ihiiiy ; but his historic al imjHirtance 
l^egins with his contribution to Toitel in t 5 >7, and to the 
Afitjp's/ritiMt (sec ’oelow) in 155^-59. After several more years of 
lighting and writing he collected his work, or some c»f it, under the 
alliterative and exact title of nuKlestly ac. counting 

in prose for the selection of the same. Fighting he continued till 
the siege of Zutphen in 1572, just thirty years after he had first taken 
arms ; writing he never left off till the close of his long life, the later 
part4|f whic^ was sfKmt in court service. .So late as 1604 his Good 
HV//, a f>oem on the death of Archbisho[i Whitgift, preserved, in a 
manner which must have seemed odd enough to the hearers of 
Donne and the survivors of S|>cnscr, the lolloping verse, the curious 
antithetic alliteration, the wcKKien scheme of the j>oets of this later 
transition. Churchyard has l>cen aflfectionatcly tAkcn up, more than 
once, by men of letters as a curiosity ; and it must Ijie admitted that 
worse writers than he have liad the honour of romplctc coitions, 
which he has larked J 

In George Whetstone, whose date of birth and death arc both 


Hciirmift contams somir ihinits of his — mcUifting the Uidtgifi fiXTce, amt 
5 aie a few 0th*?r j>cmns accessthle in riMKkrn books ; but in Ik rnough for a 
whoiC hUs nearly ten eoltuuns irt Hmiliu's HmdMs. 
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unknown, we have another example of the type so common at this 
time, and of the characteristics of alliteration, of a sort of survival 
of allegory, and of a kind of composition which, thougl^ Wlctstone 
advanced beyond tlic mere rudiments, is still stiff and 
wooden. 'Fhe earliest dated thing that we have of his is the Rock 
if Regard^ I 57^h ^ miscellany mostly in verse ; the latest is supposed 
to dale from i 587, and is a pamphlet on the execution of Queen 
Mary “and 4>ther notable lraitc»rs.” The only things of Whetstone’s 
at all generally known arc his play of Pri)mos and Cassandra (a. dull 
thing, but in DodsleyQ and his Rcniembrance of (ieorge Gascoigne, 
which has commonly, though not always, arrompanied reprints of that 
poet, lie was rather lond of thc'^e poetical o])ituarics or remem- 
brances,- o{ winch about half .t do/.en are known ; and he also wrote 
prose talcs, chiefly <'f>lleeied in a J It-ptiimcron (the title, of course, 
^ttggested by .Margaret of Na\ane) of Civill Pyscourscs, These 
prose lak-N indeed, whi(h played so impoitant a part in the furnishing 
of subjet Is to the dramatists, were almost as mu« h a feature of the 
time as the poetic, i! miscrllames and \crse translations. The largest 
and best kHO"n is William Painter's Palace 0 / Pleasure (alliterative 
again;, whadt appeared m 1 5()6-f)7e' 

Of the tw(» r's, 'Fusser ami 'rurbervillo, the former is not a poet 
at all, but a verse-curiosity. He is our only, or almost our only, 
English Cieorgii’ p«»ei, and his poetry frankly acquiesces m doggerel, 
ills life, which seems to have dated from about 1515 to t j , 

1 5 Ho, began in Essc*\, was passed at Si. PaiiFs and 
Etcm (wiiere ITiall, as previously observed, beat him much), at Cam- 
i^ridge, at mnui, and lastly on a farm in Sussex, where he cultivated 
and rliymed. Ills Free 1 lundred Points of Good Hushapuiryp 
hshed in 1373, contains more than 2000 cjualraius in anapaxstic tetra- 
meters, rolling, but with a regularity testifying to Udall’s care. 

iieorge rurberville, on the other hand, was a poet — certainly the 
Ik">i |>oet of the tune (always excepting SackviUc) next to GascolfJ^ne, 
«intl perhaps (Jasc oigne’s ecjual. He was a Dorsetsliire man, who 


must have been lK>rn about i 5 30, and was not dead ten ^ 
years fjefore the end ot the reign, who went to W mchesier 
and New College, diji some diplomatic work in Russia, and seems to 
have iH-en of indepciuletU fortune. Like most of his contemporaries, 


* As, for instatice, m CIuiIiikts s Paefj, vol. ii., arid in Mr. Arber s Reprint of 
the Sffttifhisi, 

* I/fiHpfttit, vol. ii. contains one on the luirl of Betlfonl. 

^ I’hk hu|p! compilation fixmi die chief Fomch and Italian novel cc^llections 
has had the honour of two reprints, one in ith3 by llaslcwood, and one in 1^90 
by Mr, Joseph Jacolis. 

^ It had appienitid m **Om Hundml *’ only in the yesu of Touet Being full 
of fblkdons Atid other eittm-Uierary interest, ti hos been several tilhes reprinted. 
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he was specially addicted to translation in prose and verse from 
ancients and modems, Hut in 1 570 he produced a volume of Epitaphs^ 
Epigrams^ ^ngs^ ami SonmisP Turber\dlle has not much power of 
continued poetical flight, but there is in some of his lyrics a gcniiinc 
and unforced sweetness which is extremely agreeable, and at ^this 
time very rare. \ 

His friend Barnabc Googe,- who is thought to have been bpm 
about I 540, and who died in 1594. cannot be compljinentcd on mdeh 
lyrical gift ; but some Eclogues of his have importance, and in fps 
Coo c Cupid Conquered he has some of^ihc appeal of a piV*- 
decessor — though afar off — of Spenser. He c*ame from 
Lincolnshire, and was a son both of Oxford and Cambridge, a 
client of Burleigh's, and a particularly active and miscellaneous trans- 
lator, of extreme rroiestant teiui<.iu’ie> in his selection of books to 
translate. The most c*bvlous odility of tiaoge\ original poems, the 
extraordinary fashion in which the lines are rlivulcd — for instance, 
decasyllabics being split up into four^ and sixes, ami Alexandrine^? 
into quart^is — is thought to have been due to the mere mc< hanical 
shiftlessness of the printer, who had a small page; and large type. 
C»ooge, when he is not simply tlai, <iftcn sins by the use of the 
bombastic and fusiianish style, which was common, and at which 
Shakespeare laughs with su< h merciless good nature. 

Among these shadows and others nmre shatU>wy still — the vcr>* 
“Henry Pim|KTnel and old John Naps of (ireere’* in English 
literature — (icorge Gasroigne gteo us at least something like a sub- 
stantive figure.'^ His hfe, though not so loiig as Church- 
scoigne. nearly as typical, and his work was much 

better. Like most of the men wuh whom he is here assoc iatetl, but 
even more than most of them, (kiscoigne was a person of Inrth, 
breeding, and education. He was the son of a Bedfordshire knight, 
Sir John C|^sroigne, and was connected on his mothers side with 
FroIRsher the seaman. He was a Cambridge man, his college being 
Trinity, and, like most University men jKrrhaps for some three 
centuries, finished his education at the Inns of Court — in his case, 
Gray’s Inn and the Temple, He was born about 1537, and can 
have been hardly of age when he entered P4trIianH*nt, silling for 

* Reprinted in Chalmrr^., vol. it. 

* See Mr. Arher's AV/rr^O. CX Qao^\ trantlalions, the Pi fish 

(firom the Hegnym Papi$tuum of Naogeorgm or Klrchnieyc^) httd ibt* honour of 

extremely htimlAome hUck-ktter reftrini In 1S80, the tijiunr Mr. R, C. 

Hope, It li m duetii and freely alliiisated fourteeti«r», bm it« IRerarv Inmmt i» 
Wf sttitdl 

* Poems in Chatmen, vol li , and more com{: 4 «tely by W. C Hadtn ; the 
S$mi die Com^iaimt PkOmem^^ and die fii Art>«r*s 

TiMs Is ajpiRMl'ttildy iX GaieolgfMr by Dr. Sehethnif of Pbiladeljpte 
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Bedford in 1557. He must have begun to write verse very early, 
but primed nothing for some years. His translated or adapted 
tragedy and comedy already referred to (p. 231) were a^ted in Gray^s 
Inn Hall in i 566. He married in i 567, served in the Netherlands 
in 1572, and onwards to 1574, and in the first of these years pub- 
lished, or had puhlishcd for him /'there was often a little innocent 
make-believe about these things in those da>s;, a collection of poems 
styled A fhtndrcd Sundry which in the later issue of 1575 

was divided into Flowers^ Ilerbs^ and JiWds. He had to do with 
the Kenilworth Re\cls in 1575, and next year published his Steel 
a^regular satire of r(msiderablc Icngtli in blank verse. He 
died in October 1577. Bt'sidcs the works already mentioned, Gas- 
coigne is noted for the first translated prose tale from Bandcllo (a 
style so miuh follow c<l by Painter and others^ and for his very 
important Cerfain Ab/cf or I nslru charts cotu truing the Making of 
I erse or ll/r ymc in English. 

These Instno itons^ being criticism not creation, escape the draw- 
backs of the other work in regard to intrinsic merit, and hold a 
secure position, comparable in English, though, of coiii^e, with great 
abatement of s< al<‘ and geniu>, to that held by Dante's 
/V l iilgari FJihf.tii* in Italian. They are very short ; 
and although tiavoigm' had a long past of English 
behind Imn, it will readily he apprehended by intelligent readers of 
the foregoing pages that his actual knowledge of English poetry was 
not great, 'Ihe stiuiy <^f Anglo-Saxon was indeed reviving in his 
lime, but it <hd not atfecl ordinarv* men of letters for many genera- 
tions to come. Nor do Gascoigne or his contemporaries and followers 
seem to have been actjuainted with any Middle English writers 
l>efi)ire Chaucer, though Piers Plotontan was not an unknown book. 
Gascoigne himself <miy glances at alliterative metre in the terms of 
C'haucer s ow n St otY at it, does not mention a single pj^et by name 
except Chaucer himself, and as his followers, the later Elizabflhan 
ciit’cs (see chap. viA, also tlid, though still more decidedly, confines 
himself mainly to a rhetorical abstract of the Art of Poetry, dwelling 
successively on the necessity of fresh invention and the avoidance of 
commonplaces, on Uic importance of “ kee[»ing the measure,” and 
not (for instance) slipping from ixndter s measure — Alexandrines and 
fourteeners — to fourteencr;» by them-selves ; on quantity, accent, and 
metre disadvantage of polysyllables, and the 

impropriety of coining words ft>r rhyme*s sake ; on the danger (a 
caution very specially needed, as we ha\‘e seen) of excessive allitera- 
tioii and of inusitate word-inversion ; on the pause ; on rhyme-royal 
and other stanm fonm ; and on riding rhyme ” (ihe heroic couplet). 
The most really noticeable thing about the whole is Cascoigne^i 
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assumption (all the more important because he is evidently not satis- 
fied with it) that the decasyllabic must be confined to strict iambics 
and to the middle pause. We have seen how this undue, but for the 
time salutary, restraint was arrived at ; we shall see Imw' iti was 
removed. \ 

Gascoigne’s practice, as compared with that of his neighbours, 
certainly di>es not discredit the maxun that ‘‘ every poet should Con- 
tain a critic.” Except Sackville, he is the best po^l of the greiup, 
and he goes fai beyond S.ickvillc in the one point of 

Hi> [Hjcms. . , , ,* _ , ... . . , \ , 

variety. 1 he blank verse of the oAixv is indeed 

marred by the at this time universal fault ot .sttuntio movement— the 
lines being far too often concluded within themsches in sense, and 
the monotony being increased by the poet's acceptance of the middle 
pause, and by his abuse of the practice of beginning surrt*ssive lines 
W’ith the same word,^ \vi tliough not \ivid, it is gener.dly vigorous, 
and sometimes even inc isive. 'I'he lyri^> and stanza poems escape 
this drawback, an<l, though the amhoi recks his own nalc about 
excessive alliteration but ill, attain very fointnonly to prettincss aiul 
not seldom to pathos, 1 he same mark of a (eriam < hiUlishncss is 
still on the verse ; but u very often has the grace as vu*II as tlic 
immaturity of chihlhood. 

Tlicrc is nothing < hildish about the few and noble verses o( 
Thomas Sackville.- I hev were published in a curious book which, 
except in the pages rontnbuted by Sai k\ ille himself, has very small 
The V/>wr ^vornpared wah IIn hisiont al, interest. 'I he 

Mirror for was planned in the reign €if 

tTAU%. Queen Mary by William }kildv\in, an t)xf<»rd man, a 
priest, a scholar, a schooimastci, an<l a printer, who seems to have 
been born not long after the beginning <if the rentiiry, and George 
Ferrers, a member of the same I'niversity, of Limoln's Inn, and of 
ParUafnenb»a writer on legal and hisioncal subjec ts, as well as of 
interludes, who died in 1579- The Iwwik, which was intended to Ik: 
a sort of supplement to Lydgate’s version of Dot caci io*s Falls of 
Primes^ is said to have lx:cn primed in {carl as early as 1555, but 
was interfered with by Ciardiner and did not attain license for (mbhea- 


^ li it of Oh! first imemi to notice how this jiraciice, which is so eflTt^iivr* for 
good in the m«>bili’'-c'etnred and com pie x-fcx>tijc! verMt of *rcimyson, aggi‘avat«» the 
monotony of strict diraisyllahles with the tinitiovahle nnddk* pause. 

^ Sackvilk s drama has lieen nlready dealt with. His life only touched 
litemtiire in llKwie two earlv' passages of it. He wjwi born (Ins fallwT, Htr Richard 
Sttckvitle. was Chancellor of Uie Exchetiuer) nlxmi 1536. at Buckhttrsb ami R 
supposed to h;ivc Uien a memtier of Hart HitU. Si, College, Oxford, 

and of the Inmrr rimipk. He wm made lyord fhickhurit in 1567. K.G. in 
Lord Trensorer in 1599, and l^rl of Ihirset in 1604. He dkd nt the 
Cdtt^l fAlde f&Ot yetm httm. 
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lion till I 5 59. Ii cxHUained ninctci*n “ tragedies ” by Baldwin, Ferrers, 
and Phac! (?), Sackvillc not being yet a contributor. His two pieces, 
llic Jniitiition (not t<i the general weak but to such “y^agedics^* as 
ho might write) and the Complaint of Buikingham^ appeared in the 
second and enlarged edition of i 563, to which Churchyard also con- 
tributed. do complete the general story of the book, in 1574 John 
Higgins issued a fresh ban taken fioin earlier times between 
Brutus and Caesar, and h»ur no.iis latc‘r Thomas Blcnncohasseit added 
pieces dealing with the liisi thousand years of the Cluistian era. 
Baldwin’s and Higgins’s, but not Blennerhassctl’s, parts were united, 
(Still uiiJt new mattei^j in i 587, and at last, in 1610, llio whole, again 
with additions, came together. Cdmsi^ting, as the book does, entirely 
of tragii al sttiiie^. fu^m Flnglish histoiy, and ('ovenng, as its various 
issues do, almost the whole period during whi( h, as we shall see, 
verse-history was .1 spe< tally favounte foim, it cannot lack a certain 
inteiesi. But its meiit as jioelry is almost entirely confmed to 
Sark\ die s f onti ibutions.* 

‘rhey arc‘ shoit' enough. The Induction and 'The Complaint of 
I/enty^ Cuke oj Tao Inti^ham (Richard IIl.’s \iclim, not Wolsey^s) 
tMX'upy between them less than juo stanzas in rhyme- royal, or 
rather nuue than 1 300 hnc>. The language, as (omj>orts 
with tht: nuiie and v\uh the design of the l>ook to supply 
a soil of se<}uel to l.ydgate, is a little an hai< . Theic is 
even an attempt, dtaibtless also dehl>erate, to keep up fifteenth-century 
style Ixith in [K-rsonitying allegory and in a son of modilied rhetoric.” 
But hardly a siiigh' stan/a, certainly no single page, can be read 
by a fxHlic.dly inindtHl readci without his being well aware that an 
entirely new' music is sounding in his eais, a music of which per- 
haps a faint, fai-ofrauticipatum may lie discovered in the “Cressid” 
stanzas of Hcniyson alreatly so highly praised, hut whii'h is now’ fully 
organised in diapason. I his is by no means due, mcrclv, though it 
is in jKttrl, to the fai i that the writer has entirely shaken the 
metrical jniKy of the fifteenth ceiuury itself, ami has, moreover, 
emerged from the .swa<idling - clothes of the transition prosody. 
Even his an haism dm^s nut make Sackvillc stitT; even such un- 
<ome1y survival -catchwords of j>oetic diction as ‘^hugy” do not 
make him stale or dal. He has thoroughly saturated and In- 
formed his old stan/a With the vigour and variety of the new line 
which Hhc jHiets from Wyatt onwanls had been gingerly and tenta- 
tively fingering ab He has not the slightest need of the clumsy 
stop. at -the -end with which titey are wont to stay themselves like 
skaters in their noviciate, who bring ihcinsclves up by digging in a 

^ llie iaiileik Haslewood gniptficdi w kh the whole in his Uiree-volume reprint 
(18115), but the advaititre has not been re-nttempted. 

ih 
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pointed stick for fear of slippin^^, and never dare strike out. It can- 
not be expected that he should have mastered (as indeed nobody did 
till Shakespe^ire) the crowning secret of English verse, the gloritnis 
lifcerty of the ubiquitous pause. But he already knows Iiow t^ vary 
it, is under no such superstition as Gascoigne’s about the t>eces- 
sarily middle ” place, and rings the changes not merely upon it, 
but upon stopped and unstopped lines, with a mastcr\s audacitv and 
surencss. 

Nor is this all. His merely formal iinprovelnents no doubt 
help liim to attain, hut by no nuMns wholly attounl for. the new 
music referred to above. It ha*- been said thaf the liftec'iitii century 
itself was strongly impics^ed, more slrongiv than the Middle .\ges 
themselves, with the ten or of death— that 

Tnnoi (.omuri«al luc 

was more than a mere hteraiy caithuoid with it. lint ihs'«* mere 
terror is here < hanged, m Kngh*-h vt-ist tdi iho m^t time, to that 
greater and no})ier Kcnais-an* e nielamhols, the sigh-' of wlm h 
served as wind to blow the oigan niiisu that distingmslu the best 
Euro{K;an poetry generally, ami ih(‘ English poetry in pailtrular, 
from alxnit *550 or later for a hundtid veais onvvaid-'. and the last 
eerhoes of whifh die away in the poetic piose of Ihowne and the 
Ihndaric ver^c of the l»etter part of t owley. 'I he Ituiuifton^ where 
Sorrow in person leads the p<H*l to the infernal iegion> and shows 
him the doleful pla< es ; the < wnh its story of civil war 

and public treason and private ticaihery and roval ingratitude, lend 
themselves, of course, very well to the pUy to l>e playetl on this ptiie, 
but it must be remembered that tiuy cijualiy well invite the mere 
doleful dulness winch the <»f the hfteenth (enlury too <»ftrn 

permit thejitsclves. Sackville i> not quite so far from this in the 
Co^liiini^ where the <htTK uky of telling actual historical details corn 
fronts him, as he is in the huiu^tiofu wliere jwietry has free play; 
but he is far from it in Ixith, ami absolutely at the other fwde in the 
first piece. Pass.'igcs in it have Ijeen made famihai by many histories 
and anthologies, but the whole of its 500 lines or so ought to be 
known by everyone who desires to acquaint ViimseJf with the full 
range of the |xjwers of English jxretry. Caniplxdi, whose naturally 
excellent taste was still vitiated by eighteenih<cntury fallatttis, c«»uld 
sec little in it but glixmi, though he admitted its i>ocir>% 'l‘he truth is 
that the poetry should make us forget the gloom, or rather remember 
It only as the vehicle, the occasion by which the ^loetry ts exhibited* 
SackviUe never lets mere ** dismals ’* get the upiier liand ; it is always 
tiie poetry of«ibe dismal that he keeps before us* And this is llte 
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gift that we find before perhaps only in Chaucer, the gift of making the 
subject, whatever it is, quite subsidiary — a mere cup in which to present 
t<» us the wine of poetry, a mere canvas on which to display its colours 
and forms. The cup and the canvas are indeed necessary ; we cquM 
not have the picture or tlie draught without them. But they are 
merely inseparable accidents : the property is the poetry. 



CHAJ'rKK IV 

t 

^PKNSI K ANI» ms i OM I MPciKAKIl S 

’Tlie LciccMiT lioiis«> itri'li* >itini v M* I fi** ><►»»!»« } he* Ih/tfur 

/'ivjci*- > flu* : SjM nsi-r 1 In' ‘ nuti* ’ it.i' Oils* i jXMfs 

of SiHm'vX circlr Watson (iri*v>Ut’ Wajiiti Hjo s,min tt vr . of 
— Conslablt* - 'riic salJristv 

Thk and |H’rsonal sitU* of litcnir>' history has always 

attracUai rather e\<esMvc than insttlh' tent aiteiiliou. And it has 
naturally not Inen nej^leried m the endeavours to ut fount for the 
sudden transft>rmat:on, about the year i *‘*o, of Kn^*h^^* 
HlllTuntr fuMu a lathri dreary nurse! y y.rtHind, in width 

not very numerous and e\ireim:ly unskilful workers were 
laboriousty rarryinj' out ImrtH uliiual i \|K*nrncnis» to a very {garden t>f 
the HesfKTuics. A ^o<Hi deal will f>e found ui sonn* hoc^ks aliout 
a certain Arcoj>agus at Leicester House, the et|uivalcnt of the 
famous French of earlier and later iirnc s. \Ve must not, of 

course, make too much of this. SjK-nser had certainly found his way, 
if not fully, fniforc he was ever intOKhired to Leicester, and there is 
little or no evidence that the Leicester House indueiue counted for 
anything o^all in the great dramatic development. 

%ut the £0itrk just mentioned did play a jsirt, im|mrtant, though 
not to be exaggerated, irt the new development. It indudnl Sidney, 
Spenser, the future Lord Ilrrarkc, Harvey, Dyer, and others, witli 
the occasir^n;iI accession of notable foreigners, such as 
m-y. Gwirdano Hruno, *ind the participant ipn of kulies, of whom 
Sidney^s sister, the Countess of Pembroke, was the chief Nor is 
there any reason to doubt that Sidney was in reality, as well as in 
position and nmk, its centre and head. His genius wa# indeetf 
interior to Spenser's by a long way. But it exceedetl that of any 
other erf the membm, and it is fieculiarly noticeable that it looked in 
directions than one* For a young man --he was but just over 
ihifty when lie died — living in a lime with, so to speak, no literary 
haidvrcMtiid, with no master to imitate, no l^ng (lopularity In envy 
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ainl seok to share, it no mean ihinj^ to have left the Arcadia^ the 
Dc/ent e of Poes)\ and Astrophel^ with minor things accomplished, and 
with a sort of tradition of established influence which is inferior to that 
of few in our literature. The tradition might have been a*fond imagin- 
ation or the work of flattering parasites, but the work is there to 
support and justify it, I'hc work may be flawed, tentative, unequal, 
hut the tradition is justly to l)c rounicd in as no mean makeweight. 

Philip Sidney was born in i5‘;4. His father was Sir Henry 
Sitiney, aft(*rw;flds of Ireland; liis mother Lady Mary 

Diulley, sister of Leii esU'r arul dauj.;hter of the beheaded queen- 
maker Mm \Nas for ‘a time Duke of Nfuthumberlaml. 
lie g:i\e an eaily example of (ho^e public -scliool friend- 
ships v\huh ha\ counted for so rniieh in F.nglish history, with 
I’ ulke (iieville at Sluewshury ; but the pair we re not undergraduates 
logeihei, flu (.leviilc went to t'ambridge ard Sidney to Christ 
('hiinh lUit It was probably owing to (irevillc that Sidney, when, 
after murh foreign Iravt*!, he settled in London, ( ame in contact, 
probably alwiut 157b, with ( l.ibricl Harvey, and through Harvey with 
Kdmtind Sfu nsei. Sidney’s heicuc death at /utphen did not take 
place till October 1 ;Kb, and though hi'^ attention to literature must 
have Inren bioken by more than one. employment, he had the best 
pcirt of ten years (for lie returned from his travels in 1575) to 
work m. 

'The actual achievement in hi.^ books ^ is high — much higher than 
has sorneiitnes been alhnved ; but the genius of Sidney was fine 
rather than vigotous. What is mtist eminently remarkable in him, 
and what most justifies iht* reputation he a( hicve<l with his conicm- 
jMiraries the extraordinary way in whit h his jicrformance, under all 
its disadvantages, t overs almost the whole ground, in criticism or in 
t reation, of Ehraln tlian literature. He wrote no dramas (unless the 
juvenile /^idy if d/ay- l>e tallevl a tlrania), and in his Ihfata: of 
/Wsy he lakes what we now se<' (with the easy clevcrni^ss of^os* 
terity) lo lx? the witnig side alHwU the kintl of drama to be cultivated. 
lUit he made mi mistake alMvut the fatal folly of Gosson's objection to 
tlranta and [KH^try generally, anti in the immortal words alxiut 
‘'Chevy (Utase** he gavt% all unknowing it, the motto of English 
po<^try. Nay, he dill more than this, for in his practice of verse, 
though comimnitively scanty, mrasionai, and utterly unrevised, he 
indiattf^i and essjiycnl in nrany forms the lyric which was to be one 

* ’lliere no twdrrtv fxiitHm, I think, of J^Mlttey's whole tV. (Jrosjvrt 

in 1073 the wtw4e N/c/Ai has st'vcrwt times 

M^mnUely re|»nHhst, Sf.t Ok- IH\ iSoiuiniT iti i 09 t hjuwi- 

tiie ftm trf the .^rtWiVr, 

A min <»f masque, mitt to hrtv*e l*tTti wntum fm Ehisid'jeth at Hampstead in 
*570, and appeiMled to some otihnxoi of tt«e 
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of the coming age^s chief exploits, and he struck the note which was 
to be the note of the poetry of that age generally. So too, though 
his prose consists only of the tiny critical tractate of the Defence 
and the large but rather formless romance of the A?r^n/iL he 
managed here also to exhibit the coming events with a wonderful 
precision of shadow. In form this prose is not great ; the nehrest 
approach to mere flatter)’ in regard to him is the attempt, coipite- 
nanced by no less a man than Drayton, to represent his style ks a 
deliberate counterblast to the extravagances of Lyly. On the (Con- 
trary, there is nearly as much EuphuiMn in the Arc^tdia as' in 
Eupkues^ though it is Eufdnhsm with a ntof(^ dehnilely* Spani-^h 
difference. lUit it is true that the Pefen.e exhibits a miw h more 
sober scheme of jirose ; and it is aKo tru<‘ that in throwing th«' 
Arciiditt into the form of thi' j>rose romance Sidney w’as .mticipating 
by generations, andalnm^t by < eiituries^ the shape into whu h < ert.ainly 
the most copious, and some of the most excjuisiii*, tlcvelopmenls of 
English prose were to he r ast. 

The ylp<d(\^y for /\>e/n% or Ihfcnce e>f Poe \y\ as it was successively 
named, must, from the known date of (iosMnfs pamphlet, have been 
composed about 15^0 or the next year. 'I he sam <‘ jh iukI, during 
which .Sidney is known to have nutde a long stay at Wilton with his 
sister, prohahlv saw the comiiosiiton of mo^t of the 

llw* ftonnetv i j- \ \' . i 

ArciiJhi^ whuh m its turn < ontams a \ery laige propor- 
tion of the Poems, The date of the writing of the Asirofdul *uui 
Stella sonnets is uncertain. i‘enelop<- Devereux, who was pr<‘ity 
certainly Stella, was already in.irried to Lord Khli when Sidney 
married Frances Walsmgham in htit all aitemjiis to date the 

sonnets exactly are guesswoik. 

Thetr form is that .spe( lally Flnglish s» In me in wh{< h the trinmphs 
of ShakesjKiarc were to lx* aihieved, and whuh arranged m three 
quatrains and a ( ouplei : while the ih>nie arrangement \a( illatcs. 
Thence rtainty, hrmever, of the is ^hown in tire onasjonal 

adoption of Alexandrines instead of de(as)nahles as the liase verse 
an undoubted mistake, as the Alex;mdrine in English is too long a 
line to adapt itself in bulk to any (onipln ated stave. 

Many minor details show, as this do(?s, the immaturity of the 
writer, and the fact that he was writinf', so to in the dark, or 

only with the dim lights of Surrey, Wyatt, and Sackville to help him. 
But the stuff is of the lH:st. The final line of the first sormeu -- 

Fool ! said my muse to me, knik in thy heart and write ; 

^ splendid soar of the opening of the seventh 

When Nature made her chief work, Stella's eyes, 

In c<%utr black why wrapt idie beams m> bright ^ 
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the famous “Moon’^ sonnet, familiar from many anthologies, and 
exhibiting in the most interesting fashion the superiority of the 
opening couplet — of the first jet — to what follows ; th§ enigmatical 
“ 1 might,” on which many hypt>ihcses have ])een built ; the various 
Sleep” sonnets, exercises in a most favourite tourney of the age; 
the interesting 

1 never drank of Agani[>pe’s well ; 


the brilliant e\lr?ivagancc of the ‘‘ Kdward the Fourth” piece; and 
the stately mu^ic <»f the hundred and sexenth and hundred and tenth 
sonnets - * * 


and 


Slella, ‘'iiu t* lluni of right a princess art, 


l.i-ave me, oh lovr, which leache- hut to diNt, — 


these thing'^, wnix many others, make up a tale which in the circum- 
stances is meicl) astounding. 'I'he songs included in Astrophe! and 
Stella^ with one e\( cpiion, are a little inferior to llie sonnets, hut they 
ate not les^ intoresiing, itiasmurh as the effort to secure a lyric 
medium i^ olnious, and though not tpiite successful, is not wholly 
dr'feateil. The hea\y thud of the best woik t>f (iooge and Church- 
yard, exen of 'ruiheiville anti < ias< oigne, is gone. We do not yet 
<|uile “sing,” hut x\(' h.ixe <{uite got rid of the fatal drop into unques- 
tioned “ saying.” And in all Sulnex's verse - the Auadia fragments, 
the Psalm version'., etc. thi^ sen'.e of \hv broken ice, of the fleeing 
winter, of ** Lent 4 oming xxuh h»xe tt» town” at last, is the pervading 
( hann. 

The virtues of his prose arc different, and have been partly 
anlu'ipaitsl, rh<‘ Apa/o^r or JK r'r/tit' (fust jxrinted as the former in 
1595) has so far an interest of stxle that it is in parts straightfor- 
wardly arui vigorously written. Ihu its interest of matter far outruns 
this. (iosMm (see note an/r) ha<l exhibited the cla^h the two 
<*urrents of th<’ dav whuh h.ul uuwt fone in them — the scho!<iriy 
and literary impulse on the one hatxd, and tlw' Puritan “ craving for 
nghteraisness,” as s<»me call it (tht* intense desire to make somclxxdy 
else um canfortalde even at a slight saciifice to yourself, as it is 


;»hrased by others). , Sidney, a scholar, a |KH‘t to the l>one, and an 
experienced politician, yming as he was, must have felt the danger, 
and may have attempted a s<m of tnadus vhrndi : yet much of the 


Apoh^^ in its exaltation of the classical theories, is 
merely an echo of what had l>een said twenty years 
earlier by the l*hfiade in France, if not of the common 


li'h^ Df/rmci «/ 
/Wxr. 


form of the Renaissance in all countries. It is unlucky, no doubt, 


that he joins the heretics who say that verse is only an accident of 
poetjr)% and that he condemns that veiy mixture of tragedy an4 
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comedy which :il the rnonjenl in two difTerent countries, Spain and 
England, was raising and to raise the drama to sue h a hei|4lu as it 
had never ptjeviously attained, lUit no one can be more wise, than 
destiny. i 

The is, except in scale, less interesting, if only hy* the 

tolerably sufticitMit reason that it is exiessively dilVicuIt to makb out 
exactly how much of it is Sidney's at all. He wished, it is saii^, on 
his deathbed, to burn it. lUit his sisiei wfuild nf>t^^ onsi nt, and as 
yV/c i of Pi'mbrokos A tioJht \\. was published in 15011. It 

is an obvious following of the late tlrt^ek lorn.intrs ami (he Sfcinish 
Amiuih series, in thi' spirit wln< li was at the same tune, 01 a little 
later, t«» bring forth Honon* il’l'iie’s ./v/z.-cand the <*noimous toll 
of French innlatuuis. It is ihus piiin ipally no!ii<Mbl<‘ m s* heme as 
an instance of the inifinbe towards pif»sr ti* tion winch has atfecttal 
all ages, though it ue\«'i < ame to an\ihmg tdl long after 

a lu* ,*l rraiiut ... , , ' t » t « i • • ' » • 

.Sidnev s<leath. the In-. h iH rim spmt tt di>pia)s capti 
vated all goo«.i vsUs in its own .ami the tollt*umg getu ration. l‘,ni it ts 
a ** />«^/c//:~b<»ok ’’ ratln r th.m a b<M»k in n < It, and it illustial*‘s tlu* 
eager striving whi»h ammattd .Stdnty's tiiije wah less sm < ess than 
Astrophel and StALf. '1 he lnannen'^nl . »»f sl>l(*, whuli have 

pur/Jed anc! misleil i ommentatoi s, appt.a, as h is Ireen s.iuf, to Iw 
directly inmated fiom the Spanish * 

It may lx: thou.'ht tfrai too nm» h s}ia<e is given to Sidnev, 
Yet his p<Tsx)naiiiy does seem in some stiange way to h.ive rayed 
out more intlucm e tlran that of :uu m.m of his generation. And Ins 
jtositivc achievcnnmi has been moif‘ lUien belittled ilian evaggerated. 
Indeed, if Edmuml .S[wmsei himsell bad died when Snlney did, and 
nothing of his survived but what was published before that d.ite, 
there would l>e jMM tiral iusttiKaiion foi <alhug .Sidm y the greater 
though llie less ;u M»m{ilisheti, |xw i of the two. 

Very little is known, tliough a goml deal has Iwen lalroriously 
infef^etl and conjeetuied, ab<»ul .SjK nser’ > par< ntage and his early years 
generally. *l'herc is no reasonable il*>ubt that he was of a fanidy of 
Sjxursers settled near Durnley in Limashire ; but he was 
Sfj«nw-r. ixirn in I.omlon alxnil 155.2. lie apjK’ars to have U*en a 
Merchant Taylors’ l»oy, and certainly rnatri* ulaled at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1569. He seems to frave Iwen [x>or, and was assisiet! 
from charitable fun<is, Hut if (and there ran l>e no reasoualde diHtht 
of it) the translations from I’etrarchaml I>u Ildlayinto Engh. flit blank 
verse, which apfjeared in the s^imc year in V’an der NhKxItS 0/ 

V0luptumi$ Worititin^s^ and which in i 5*jH were, with alterations from 
Uank verse to rhyme, reprinted as hi% U? genuine, they are evidence 
* See p 271 ry. of Xfr tiisvid Hannay'is Tkr iMter (Fdlntniirfhv 
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that he was a very promisinj4 s<.h()lan Ho remained at college for 
the ilicn usual seven years, taking his DacheloPs degree in J 573, and 
liis Mastor^s in 1576. He was not fortunate enough to change his 
sizarship for a fellow^ship ; and seems to have left Cambridge for the 
North with ^x‘ry dubious prosjxirls. He had, however, made friends 
with a man somewhat <dder than himself, (iabriel Harvey, a Fellow of 
Trinity Hall. I>y 157S Harvey had, in some way or other, secured 
the patronage of the pov\erhil favourite Leicester, and he wrote 
to S|><‘nser to come and shaie Ins goo<i link. Wlu'ther, as is at least 
proibable, this was the oiigin of Sp<nset's introdiulion to Sidney, 
L<‘i< estef s n«‘pli«*w, t)r whclber, as suggested al>o\(‘, Lulke ('jieville 
had made the ( ambridge liKaary grtuip known to Ins schoolfellow, 
is impossdile t<» say, and <!<»<•'» iu»t mattei ; indeed, iln‘ two things 
aie t ornpatible. fait Spenser was nn(|uestionably from tins 

time en!i''i« d m the I <s» estei House st t, and he seems to have 
Iw'en sent by Lei< ester !♦> Frame in the .lutuinn r»f 1570. Next 
year he w'as ina<ie se< letary to Loid ( lr<*y of Wilton, Deputy of 
Ireiaml, and with him was present at the famous Smerwiek business, 
where a t lew of Spanish and Ikioal filibuslors were put to the swotd, 
<ui the loth Novemlx i. lie ilid not Uxave Ireland with (irey, but 
received various ofiKes theie, and in 1 5H8 obtained, or rather bought, 
an allotment of some thiee thousand .n res r>f the forfcite<l Desmond 
lands in County t oik at Kilcolman, where he proceetled to reside, 
buying als4> the oUn e nf ( Ink ot ilu‘ Ct»um il of Munstn*. In 
hi* went ba< k l<» Lngland, iK ing now under the proK ction of another 
favourite, Raleigh. He sp<'nt at least t>art of tvv<» )cars in London, 
fret|ucnting the <\»un and playing the part of suitor, not without 
some gniinblmg. Part he obtained a {w nsion of a year, a 

Minsidetable sum hu the time ami sovereign, against, as tradition 
has it, the influeme<»f Lnrh igh. 'I'hiee vc-ars later, at the inaturt' 
age of forty- tw‘0, bvii with jxM'tieal results worthy of twenty, he 
riiarrieil a < ertain Kli/aUuh, piohably Kh/abelh Uoyle.^ He^xmt 
back again to London m 1 5*1^ I days was not far 

otF, In 1507 he n tumed to KiUolman with his wife and three:, soon 
to Im four, children. He lK*caiiie Sheiitf of (auk in Set>temlK'r 1 59K, 
and ttnmcd lately afterwards Tyrone’s rebellion broke out, Kilcolman 
was burnt atni SjHinWi de<l, iirst to Cork ami then to lamdon, where, 
in January 1 599, be died, there is no trustvvorlliy evidence from what 
cause* « 

SpcjiiseCs life, though the facts are scanty, is not uninteresting, 
and it is not tpiite unimportant to know that he shared the strenuous 
anti varied living of hb great time ; but he might not haw tione this 
ami yet lie one of the foremost rigtiitrs of English lilemture* His 
(dam and piti^ects were miitierous and early j not ^ few' of them 
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sijem to have been actually carried out, ihou^rh no remains exist. 
But his exile in the hills of the North, though it seems to have wit- 
nessed an uijhappy love-affair with the “ Rosalind of the Calendar^ 
gave him time to exercise poetical geniu.s. Nearly ten years! had 
passed since he showed what he coukl do as a mere hoy in dcr 
Noodt's book, when this his first real work appeared, ushered ^and 
commented on by one “ E. K.,” “from my lodging at London \this 
loth of April 1579," dedicated to Sidney and atidressed by the editor 
to (iabriel Harvey. 

AlxHit this “ E. K.” disputes have arisen. One monstrous thedry^ 
has been started to the effect that it was Spenser .n mask theory 
of which all that can be said i^ that, if it be tine, Spensc-r, instead 
ofljeing, as he is generally taken to h.ive bee n, one of the noblest 
and most high-mimled ol" Engh^-h men of letters, was a shameless 
self-puffer. Further, the style and general tnne are unlike Spenser's, 
and argue very little original eenius d <‘\en talent in the writer 
That St>enser may have supplaal some the intonnaimu is very 
probable, and wfvuld not Ih' m the h-ast tljs( lediialde. Meanwhile 
“ FL K.’’is ideniitied, in fair !ik< hh«M>d, with a (fiiaiu Edward Kirke, 
a contemporary and friend rd Harvey and S|M'n^er. He supplies a 
good deal of eial>orate ushering, some nut useless glossarial and other 
cxjiosition, a few < ornmenis, harmless it nutlung more. It h<‘ is t(» be 
btdieved, he wrote other <ummentanes on wotks at Sjx riscr’s whuh 
have not come <iown t4> us. 

As for'fhe f’l/Zcz/z/W/' it*-elf, it is a <ullt<tiun of twelve eclogues, 
one for ea<h month of the ye.ti', and loo-tly, though not always, in 
diaUygue. There is no prr vaihng metre, tfie first et logue l>eing m 
the six-line stan/a; the se« ond m the fatuous metK- which, as we 
have sefm, i> hnind as far bark a** the t/c/zco's A ifv/wc of the 
thirteenth century, but whnh Cohridge thought himselr to have 
invented, ajjti ^eriainK if* invented, in i \ the thud in another 

si x-lfbe stanza of sfimter lines: tlie fourth dnulfd Iwtween elegia* 
quatniins and a lyric stave ; the fifth in t haucerian ruling rhyme; the 
sixth in fxtaves ; the seventh in the rather lolloping rights and sixes 
which the earliest KU/abethan had h»ved ; the r ighth partly in 

sixains, f>artly in eights and sixes, treated wiilr inore freedom than 
before ; the ninth again in the Christabrl form ; the tenth in a 
different sixain ; the eleventh again in quatrains and a sort of Pindaric ; 
and the twelfth in the sixains of the first. KaHi hax at the and one 

or wore “emldetns^* a variety of the ** so much affected by 

the Elixabdhans, 

The general vheme of the poem or poems was taken naturally 
from preceding eclogue-writers — Tlteocritus^ Virgil, and tbe moderns, 
Mii#oty and so forth. The language (an ought to have 
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been seen from the first, and indeed was partly) is not a natural 
dialect of any kind or district, but partly imitated from Chaucer, 
partly seasoned with Northern words. It is much crud^er and more 
unskilfully archaic than the exquisite vocabulary which Spenser was 
soon to work out for the Faerie Qi/eeae ; and is chiefly responsible 
for lien Jonson’s too ca\alicr sentence that Spenser “in imitating the 
ancients writ no language.” 

The Shepherd v ( \tlendtr * <U»es not contain any of the finest 
passagts of it> authors [ifietry, but it at least shows the existence of 
an instrument on which the finest passages of ])oetrY could be played. 
For lhe*nevt ton yt‘?irs .Spenser was busy on othei things as w'cll 
as on po<‘ir\\ and it was not till the 1st of Di cernber 1589 that the 
tirsl three b<H>ks of the iaerie (Jueeae were entered at Stationers^ 
Hall. 'I'ln y apjx an d in the follow ing spring. In 1591 a \olume 
containing I'he Ruins of l'/uit\ J'fte Tears (f the Mu^t T/rj^i/'s Unaty 
Mother Ifubhaiifs TaU\ The Rums of Koine, Muiopotmos, and the 
Tiaofts^ and iin huling, as ha'^ Ix en saitl, a re\i>ion of the twenty 
years earlii r jwotnitiii, was publislied. It is worth noti<'ing that 
SpenstT here for hunsell, a*' Knke hatl earlua* tkme for him, gives a 
list of pnimised bo»)ks wlm h ntwer appeared. 'Fhis phenomenon 
is by no means uncommon in litt iatuie, and it may be set down 
with e<jual piobabihiv' to an a< li\e imiiginatuut outiunmng possibility, 
and to a ruthless uitical tempei which wtuihl not allow anything 
that It did not tlimk |K‘i(e<'t to appear. rius volume was generally 
entitleil t ompiaints, SpeuMa at this tune being in melam holy mood, 
and /Uiphnaidt, wlin h ftdiowe*!, exhibits tlie same drift. His marriage 
changed hi> tone remarkabh, and 1 ihe: A moietti sonnets, 

the Fptthaiantiuni^ and Colin < lout's C <*///<’ liotne ^ l^j^ain ; while at the 
v«’ry eailicst of I the <oinph‘ti(>n of the l aer/e (Jueene, except 
the ckUI cantos^ was jiubli'^hed, with the ghuious Four //ynins, and 
the i* rat ha I ami it at ^ m*l hke the Tp:fh*t*anuutn on himsidfi followed. 
He [lublishf^l nothing more, lus State ot Ireland n<n appcHring 

till long afterwards. 'Iheie art* no Spenserian Apocrypha worth 
nu'fUi<»ning, save Fntairis Ida^ a pretty poem, but i|uite ob\ iously 
of a latei tast, in the key of the iimtatams of Shakespeare’s two 
earlier jkmWs anti Mailitwe's Hero and hander. 

Almost the whole t>f this lat«*i wtirk (with, in the case of the 
M91 volume, exceptions for some evidently early things not quite 
peHet:ti|r reviseti) siainls on the same \v\v\ and dcserv*es the same 
praise, 'fhe towering bulk and the substantive interest of the 

» fill** was imdowhieillv iuk.*« fi<>w a Ux.k extremely iJt^piibr in divers 

lahguaijeH with the g^'iwration Int'Aftt*’ a wtMk ot a'^iiologieal, nwxiicrtl, moral, and 
mf0Onafi«:*«. tlie earb Enghdi form of which has reprinitrd by 
Dr, faamdon, 
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Queem give il llic nect'^^sary supremacy among its smaller f»cers. 
But if they stood alone without the epic and without the Calendaf\ we 
should undoubtedly be deploring the unkind fate which h*ui prevented 
the poet who gave us these from giving us anything greater. jThc 
1591 volume and Daphnaitia rank much nearer to the ’than 

the rest of the minor works; their jH>silive l>cauty is not oAthe 
absolutely commanding order. Vet there is a ( ortain advame imthe 
mastery of mere verse, in the f.K ulty of comniunu atmg “ cry ” and 
echo. And in Moihtr litthbiinf ^ Tah' iheie has be?n generally :Uul 
rightly noticed the evhibitjon «»f a satnaal faculty s\hith is 
subsi<ii:iry, which i>> < ompIcmeniaiN, ^o tin* dtsplayiAl in the 

Fitt^ne OuiYHt\ 

But the others are fir higher ♦jualny. The Prothtdiiniium foi 
l,ady Kh7..d>f‘th and l.ady Katherine Souhtm I js a delightful fw»eni : 
but it naturally lat the personal passion of the and the 

/ty^Z/A/Z/w/V/w, tlie forniei the In st t^irK ^‘»nn(‘ts m linal ( oup!<‘! form 
next to Siiake^praie, ilie latii‘r l>y comui*»n consent unsinpassetl in 
its own kind, a> are the in thens. these poemK, 

which it is \ery deaialilc to t.ike togrilur, express a |K‘Cuhai 
Renaissance note, the union of inir llec iual ami sensual mpture, 
as no <»ihers do. Atul tlten form < orfe-|>onils to tin ir rnattei. ‘The 
[)oet can by this inne do anything he likes with riiyine anti rhythm^ 
with languagt' and metre al sc h» me. No l>f*ad itill of the greatest 
})Ocmis in Engh'-h. wlm h d;srcgan!^ condiiitms irf nunc bulk, lan omit 
the Fpithnhvninw and the I \nir li\ mrt\, 

Nevcrtheles;, the Fiun't* (.kvcvv/c, the iK^st knov\n, is also the l«‘st 
of SfK‘nsc*r’s work. In this great pm in, which some have put first 
for actual greatness, and whirh can haidly in any c oin|M‘ient estimate 
yield the plac e* for 1 h.irrn, if not for majesty, among long |j<K‘ins in 
English, SfKinser displays at the very full all the gifts and graces 
which he shcnv(*d in his minor work, and more. fhe f W/cW^ir anil 
the Sonnet the Efdthttlamiitm and the Jfyntns, aie but the chajH ls 
am! chantries of the c atheejraf of the /'ae rF tjutrn*\ K.uher strange 
attemjnst ktvc sometimes l>f:en» made to bditth: the achievement, 
which is the most striking and the mi»st [»crvacling in the Ixvok, 
the invention of the Sfienserian sian/.;t. Some have even siiid that 
he *‘tmik it from the Italians,” which in any sense which is not next 
to nonsense is simply false. Others have drsmisscti it as n simple 
putting of an Alex^indrine on to the eight line stanza. The# fact is 
that it is one of the crowning achieventents of |KK*tical inspiratUm in 
form, ft stands alone tn the combination of individual 1>eruity and 
focnlty, with siiitabkness to a long ronnecteil |>oem. NattmtU>% and 
il mtglit sseem inevitably, the latter 4|oa[ity h fotincl in nearfy alt 
vtfie forms Uyixist in inverse ratio to the fomter. ITie S|»eit«er»an 
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almost alone combines the two ; and while the sin^jle stanza is often 
as complete and as beautiful as a sonnet, the whole flows with an 
evenness and absence of break which not the most ingeniously 
arranged ** sonnet scquence” has ever attained. 

. Tlie |>oet’s success in language is certainly more contestable ; 
but not much diminution can be allowed in the credit due for it. 
'I'he extreme and sometimes rather rugged archaism of the Calendar 
has Ix'en smootl^'d away, and S|>euser’s immense advance in melody 
at once makes it ciisy for him to select only beautiful words, and 
unnecessary for him to carry archaism l>eyond a slight degree. It is 
but now and then that there would be any diflirulty in printing a 
stanza of the l'\tene (Juirne in modern sfvelling without a single strange 
word, though no doubt the j>oet sometimes sees his account m using 
luenscs lH>th in vocabulary and spelling. 

With such a metre and such a lexicon marvcK in verbal music 
Ix^come almost easy. Hardly any two stan/.as of this enonnous work 
will lx found c\a< tly to rejM'at oath father m cadence. The secrets 
of varying the r.isura of the line and of using or abstaining from 
t tijamln tm tU or overlapiiing, which have been by turns ignored, re- 
covered, *ind aliused, and on which rests practically the whole art 
of ii'scuing any metre from monotony, were iierfec tly well known to 
S|Kmscr, and as < unnmgly used by him as by any of Ins followers. 
Nor can lie Ih* saul to bi^ ignorant, though he employs them rather 
le.ss, of the other two great metrical secrets, the use of trisyllabic 
feet and the disiribulion of words of varying weight and length over 
the line. 

As for subject, Spenser’s was a great one; and it was capable, 
even in his own time, of bc'mg rc*garded fnun curiously diverse points 
of view. Half told as the talc is, it is impossible to lx: certain how 
ktr S{>cnser had a fixed plan of adjusting the whole to that slightly 
r cmcciiled allegory of the state of England which, ihougj^ loo much 
attention may Ik: jxiid fo it, the |K>em dexs contain. There was fhore 
than the mere courlicrship of the lime in the obvious glances at 
f^>ueen Klizaliefh, not incrcdy in Cilorianii, but in lielphocbe, and 
ixrhaps to some extent in Dritomait. We may wish that there were 
less colour for the liint of Leicester in Prince Arthur, and of Queen 
Mary in Uuessa, and it may seem rather idle curiosity to inquire 
w*hether Artegalt really has anything to do with Lord Grey of Wilton, 
where flaleigh comes in, and so forth. There can, however, be no 
doubt that there is a certain amount of double mining of the kind, 
that it interefied rmtemporarics, and that it was intended to lead up 
to some SKWl of end. Indeed, the general story of the chief characters, 
tlunigh very slowly and with vast overlayings, does make sonw pro- 
gress even as it is amid the completer histnritHes of the adventures 
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of the several Knights of the Virtues, and the almost t)ewildering 
panorama of l^eautiful pictures which the pod calls uj* at every step, 
and which iv> doubt constitute the main interest and delight of the 
poem to modem readers. | 

To Si>enser, moreover, as to all the great men of his great ccnc» 
ration, virtue and vice were not commonplaces in any sensc^that 
admitted of their being despicable or negligible. By a redoublcipent 
of his allegory - not so much the allegor>*, which ha^ not yet enthcly 
relaxed its veiy tyrannous hold on the later Micldle Agt s, as that 
which must always maintain its gras}» on^ |H)etry the 
Ouec/te was also intended to be a picture of lafe, of Ouidiu I, worked 
out by the treatment of (ertain great \ iriues or excellences. Holiness, 
Temperance, and Chastity, Fnerulship, Justue, and ( ourtesv, arc 
celebrated in the books lually existing. Magnificent e, m the full 
Aristotelian sen.M' (though he must rather have meant Magnanimity), 
was intended, v\e learn, at oine to provide ih<‘ spe< ial subjc< i of 
another, and, as cxernphned b\ rnme Arthui, to appear in and 
dominate them all. Bui of the a» lual disinbunon of th«“ last si\ 
books no trustworthy testimony remain-, and only traihiion voiu lies 
for the fact that they, or some of tluan, jxnished in the sai k of 
Kilcolman. Only the rnhl “»arUt»s of Mutability, ’ intended to be 
attached to a bo<vk of ( on^iam y, survive; and as they are not 
inferior (they (onlain the goigeous pr<vt ession of the Months and 
Seasons) to the very best of the earlier work, it is pretty t <‘ruin that 
what we have lost wtiuhl be iu» disappointment if it were found. 
Indeed it is, for many sound reasons ol iKK iual i nticism, extremely 
probable that SfHmser pro< ceded on the plan of indulging his gemus 
by the composition of great fragments sui h as this, and, msteail of 
hastily cobbling up a < oniext, Iclt them till he <aiuid worthily work 
them into the larger whole. 

It is true that such passages, though they arc not |>erhaps 
verjf difficult to identify an<l separate nowadays, form the sole or 
even the thief attraition of the jjoem. On the contrary, they are 
never so l>eautiful as in their proper places ; and the IWrie Qutrnr^ 
more than almost any other {xw-m, demands anti deserves to l>c rc^id as 
a whole if its full chann is to lx: < omprchendetl and enjoyed. Hut 
there is no reasonable doubt that the accessories of Sfxmser*s scheme 
have iKxomc of more importance in poetical ap[>eal than those things 
which to him w ere perhaps the chief. We shall never, if \vc aflftr wise^ 
forget that he is, as MiUon called him, ** our sage and serious Spenser," 
but wisdom will still insist that wc regard him first of all as the poet 
and prophet of Heauty -the beauty of heaven and of eimh alike. 

This i* perhaps the best place to notice a sttange cmre already 
leibited wiii^ seems at one lime to have been m danger 
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seriously infectin;^ Sponsor ihtt projected “ reform ’’ of English verse 
by the [>roductu>n of actual dasbical metres, especially hexameters. 

This was a general and, strange as it may seem, a not quite unin- 
telligible mania of the Renaissance generally, and had Seen tried in 
f)ther cumilries bcsitles England. 'I he reason of it is perfectly plain. 
'Phe eagt r sj)iriu of the ilay in both France and Emgland 
had outgrown the )<»d old verso of their respective m’etre’’^cr^* 
nations ; they ihrmghi (and rightly) that the recent 
verse was not u^iy goovl, and being as )ct novices in comparative 
ctitjcisin, tluy pnnpod to the (f»n<Jusiun that what they justly 
admired fti (luck and Latin poetry might bo roprodiu «*tl, or at least 
rivalloik by tho nso of an Klomi<'al jiroscnly. It was lertain that such 
a loarnod body a-% tlii! Sidneian < Inpie would at least not reject this 
notiop tt/) and tor a tmu- u "oonis to have received a favour- 

able heamig tiuie. \s< li.im, a delightful prose writer but of a most 
unpoeiK.d turn, bail aduxaied tlu* thing long before, and a certain 
'riiomas I tram, a < oim inpoiary ot .Aschani'^ had left certain post- 
humtius ' on the subject. 

'Phis mama wa-^ taki n up, eitlici from iiotihet or sincerely, by 
many in'^ide .iiul out Sichu y's 1 ucle, including the meritorious critic 
Webbe (r/tfi* itijr.i), and by none mote than by (.kibriel Harvey, 
who had bei ome I rllovv ol ‘Pnnity Hall, ll.irvey is one of those 
inlrinsn ally unimporiant pei-'ons who bv aci ulcni have acquired a 
very consuier«ibIe pla« e in bteiarv history; and there have even been 
lierco battles over tbr qiu '.imn whether he was a ped*ini or iu)t. If 
not, It is very ditVu uh lo know to whom the adjective can apply, 
lie wa^ a genuuu* s< hoiar in b.i'' own way pedants very often, 
though not mvaiiahly, ate. He deserves much thanks for the way 
in vHiu h he put >i|M‘nser in the way of a prcferincni which enabled 
him to follow Ins gnmis iii'.te.id of languishing as a jroor scholar or 
hiding himself away as a tountry curau. U is not so certain that 
ILirvry was wholly to blame for the distaste which he showed to*thc 
lamdon Itohemian school, which will be shortly noticed; the greiit 
Marprelate dispute in wha h he was mixed up i> still so mysterious in 
parts that it is very ditPuuU to form any but the most guarded judg- 
ment on any matter connected with it ; and it is certain that his 
principal literary antagonist and revikr, I'humas Nash, was at least 
as unscrupulous as he was clever. 

Butjfarvcy is c lutdcmncd out of his own mouth. It is not Nash 
but himself who informs us that he thought the /wnV Queene — the 
greatest poein that English literature had yet seen hut one, if with 
Unit exceptioit, and the greatest fiocm save three or four, if with 
these exceptions, that English literature was to see — a fantastic trifle, 
much mfertor to luuc pseudo-classical comedies,^ )piiy>babiy some* 
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thing like DaniePs later ones, which SjKtnser had also written, and 
which he had the gowl sense never to print. And again, it is not 
Nash, nor iyiy one who trusts to Nasli, hut Harvey who tel|s us 
that he l>elieved in the hexameter rra/.e, that he exernpliticd ! it in 
many j>reposterous examples, and tliat lie tried to force it oh his 
contemporaries. \ 

It is not certain how far Spenser himself was seriously cairied 
away by this lunacy. .Some have scon nothing hut irony in\the 
somewhat guartled and fair-spoken replies which he niakes to Harley 
on the subject, and it is certain lliat his own attempts in the style 
are few and rather laboriously inctfc4'iive, with*a touch td J^enius in 
them, than ho[x:lessly mad anti had. Lut we may ijeihaps see in his 
attitude rather that of an Inmest perplexity suiv ing to adjust itself to 
what his elders ami hetteis seemed tt» like, hut tonvincedof their 
error by native genius, than any deliberate 

At any rale, he dal little m the kiiul. Olhets were less wary 
and Richard .Stanyhurst, an Iri 4 i gentleman, achieved one of the 
most f>refK)Sterous of Engh")! literature in his version of V'lrgtl 

Nor did the cra/e <lie s(»on. it was ft»rmally revi\( «i after some years, 
and with some ditfeiemes, by an i‘x«|mMic |M»et in true English verse, 
Thomas Campimi, and formally denmimcd by a true though less 
exquisite poet, Samuel Daniel. It animated, as we .shall see, the 
interesting if limited hotly of Kh/xrhethan critics. Atul the echo eif ti 
may l>e found long afterwards in Milton's turious heresies alniui 
rhyme “heresies which may he set down in part tt) an innate genius 
for blank verse striving to assert itself, hut whn h, seeing that Milimi 
could write as l>eautifully in rhyme as without it, may Ire more safely 
imputed to the singular cross-grainedness, the innate iiom rmforinity, 
w^hicJi mark the author of Paradise in almost every relation of 
life and lifenuure. 

ikrsides Sirlney, Sjrenser, anti their f^rarioso Harvey, the Leicester 
Hc^$e dreic included divers other men of letters. Sir Edward Dyer, 
a very great friend of Sidney's and one of the palldH*areis at his 
funer4il, but an older man, has the accidental intcn^sl of 
Sharpham Lark in Sfunerset shire, 
the biithplar.e nearly two ccnttirics later i»f Fielding, 
He was an I ixford man, a traveller, a diplomatist and courtier, and 
Itc outlived FJizidiclh, dying in 1607, He had a very great rejiuta* 
item in his time as a fioet, but his remains arc small, and only one of 
Ittem, the famous and excellent, hut not supcrcxcelkxil. 

My mind to me a kingdom is, 

tej ebUf tied inudt place in the genentl memory* Ahraliatn Fraunce, 
a JhW/gtf of sBidneyS, was a Shrewsbury boy and a Fellow irf Su 
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John’s College, Cambridj^e. His name occurs with fair frequency in 
the literature of the time, and he appears to have been a good 
scholar, but the most interesting thing about him is that he quoted 
the Ftuhie Quee/u* two years before it was published. ^ 

More important than Dyer, and much more important than 
Fraunce, was I homas Watson, a rather short-lived bard who died in 
1592 at the age of thirty five, but who, save for a certain frigidity, 
would take a high {dat e, and who perhaps, considering 
his earlincss, deserves low one as it is. Watson, * atsoii. 

who was a Londoner by birth and an Oxford man by education, trans- 
lated lhe*^/////t;<///c into I.atin in 1581 ; but next year he produced an 
English versti book of great mark, the Hciatompaihia^ or Passionate 
i't’niury of >^optnet\. 'I bis, it is imj>ortant to observe, was the very 
first <»f the great Elizabethan sonnet-collet tions, for Sidney’s, though 
wniien, did not apfiear till years afierwauls, anti it was the tenth, not 
the ninth, tlecatle <if the t entury which saw the regular sonnet out- 
burst, W.itMin w.i'^ tlead before this, but after his death another 
sequence, the lUtrs 0/ made its appearance, and he did 

other work. 

it IS iiea {>ossible that if Watson had ]i\ed a little longer (though 
he was outgrowing the ri|)e.^i potinal age when he died), or if he had 
been horn a little later, the frigidity aliove referred to would have 
!>cen melteti. It appears to he the result, not so much of any want of 
natural heal in the {xiet, as of his mind being somewhat sicklied o’er 
with learning. As was the case with all these early Elizabethan poets 
of the gre.it age, e\f ept SjH'nser, he < ouid not wear this learning lightly, 
and he hardly iiat od use a {ihiasc or form a wish if somebody Greek 
or Koman, somebody Frent h or Italian, had not authorised the pro- 
< ceding, rhai the sonnets of the //i\ atowpa//i/if arcnoi quatorzains, 
but a long eighU'cn- line form, of a class which the Italians had 
w isely rejected, di>es mn matter much. 1 he form is not so successful 
as the qmitorzain, but neither Watson nor anybody else coflld tell4hat 
till he had tried it. It is more fatal that each piete has a prose 
( ommentary atnl discussion of itself, {wanting out its originals and its 
sjjKrciid features, with {tarallel {ussages and all the most approved 
apparatus of classical ciliiing. 'Fhc 'Pears of FaUfy are a>uplet* 
lipiKd quatorzains, lifter what is the specially English model; but 
they do not gain much in fre<*tlom. Perhaps nowhere do we feel, 
so rnui^t iis in reading Wat.son, the enonnou.s beneht which was 
canferretl «iH>n English literature by the lawless excesses of the 
playwrights — some of them, Shakesjic'aie at their head, men of no 
University culture at all. 

It cannot be said that the last (and except Spenser and Sidney 
t Fd. * 

T 
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by far the greatest) of this set who remains to be noticed offers any 
exception to this caution. Fulke Greville,' who was exactly Sidncy^s 
Crcviue contemporar>% was bom at Beauchamp Court, Warwick- 
shire, in which county his father represented a ^ood 
family, while his mother w^as of the illustrious house of the Ne\^illes. 
He and ‘"Astrophcl ” entered Shrewsbury together, and though khey 
were parted during their University sojourn, the friendship continyed, 
and the two served together, when they were twenty-lhne, on*, an 
embassy to the Palatinate, (irevillc was heir to great wealth, ,’ind 
increased it by buying lucrative oliiccs. He was a favourite of tlic 
Queen — who, no doubt, did not like him less !)e< ause he .<>hcmcd to 
have no fancy for marriage. He was knighit‘d in 1597. 

At the opening of the new reign, (itcnille, who had already 
receiv€?d ntany gifts from Eli/abcth, h.iri Warwit k ( astle, which has 
remained with his descendants bestowed on him. In 1614 he be- 
came Chancellor of the Fxi he<iuf‘r ; and m 1620 uas ennobUHl as 
Lord Brooke of Beau< hamp. Light y<Mrs latei he was, it is said, 
stabbed by a servant in his house, the name and site of which are 
perpetuated by Hnwvk .Street, HoHwwn. In his youth he seems 
to have been the friend of most of the lK‘st men of his time from 
Sidney to Bacon ; in his age he appears, though not certainly, to have 
acquired a character for aval ir e and mor^»sene^^. Almost nothing of 
his considerable work was published during his lifetime, the # hief 
exception being the play of 1601. Some of his |>ocins 

appeared in 1633, his /J/? of Stiiney in 1O52, ami more |Mx?ms in 
1670. He was thus a prm tilionei in ail three kiruls, poetry, prose, 
and drama, and it is prolxibie, though not certain, that his l>est work 
was early. 

The plays Mustapha and Ahham, which < r>uld not jx>ssihly lie 
acted, show' the induence of tin- coterie in their form, which is that 
of the Seneran drama thierty, and have a drmble (>ortion of that 
spetial chffrartensii* of (ireville whir h will notir ed presently, as 
have his longer fjoems r»r {Kietical tractates on Mominhy imd other 
things. But Ctrh'ca is om* of the earlie.st, and < ertainly one of the 
most remarkable, of iIk* fashionable sonnet aiul song roller lions to li 
real or imaginary mistress. Some of the things in it are purely 
delightful, the best of all bering that beginning 

I, with whrm* colour?* Myra dresiseil hei head. 

But as a rule delight, except of a very pcxuh.u kind, h not the 
seatetion which ( irevitle is apt to excite. Like I >onm% his junior by 
etnne years, thentgh with less exquisite exceptions to the rule of bts 


* IFcri'r* i'ittmn, 4 |irivate}y printed, il/ix 
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incompleteness, he is an example at once of the immense capability 
and of the des]>erate dangers of the Elizabethan cast of thought, and 
(till the dramatists had broken down many of its tranimels) of the 
Elizabethan conception of literature. Greville would not write for the 
vulgar, and, as has been seen, he scarcely condescended to give it 
any opportunities of judging his work. From first to last there 
seems to have l^een on him a sense that literature ought above all 
things to be scholarly in fonn and elegant in substance, that it ought 
not to deal witR trivial things, that “words to the wise,” cryptic 
raptures, enigmatical sentences were the things to attempt. Not 
merely the “ abstrushr cogitations ” in verse, in whi< h Lamb had 
fM^rhaps a slightly paradoxical though no doubt also a genuine 
delight, but hi.s simplest prose works, exhibit this characteristic of 
laboured remoteness as do h.irdly any other things in English. In 
verse he is eccentric, unpopular, im|>ossiblc, but not uncharming. 

A few imlividual poets an<l two interesting groups of poems have 
still to lx* ixitued as properly contemporar>’ with Spenser, Shake- 
s|x%'Arc and Drayton and Daniel bring kept for later treatment. The 
( hief of the former was William Warner, a poet who 
had his resurrection rather too early, and who perhaps 
on that ai count (he figures in C'halmers’s /W/.s has had rather less 
attention th in he deserves. Warner, who was probably bom in 
1558 , and certainly died in 1609, was born in Oxfordshire and 
educated at Oxford, became an attorney, attached himself in some 
way to Lord Hunsdon, [>erhaps translated the Mefuei'hwt\ and 
certainly wrote hn^UimU 1 Syrtnx^ >597* The 

latter, a collection of prosic stories, is not of much importance ; 
AWMs Eni^lunJ has a gr>od deal. At first sight it falls distinctly 
into the earlier and ruder < lass, Iwing written in fourtecners, which, 
however, the jMX-t diil not divide, as his only modern editor has for 
lonvcnienf e’ sake nithlessly divided them, into eights and^sixes. It 
anticijjaies Drayton and Darnel; am! it shows some similarity to 
not in its verse, but in its attention to the history of England , 
while it has a further likeness to Drayton in trying to do for the 
history very much what the PolyMbton dixis for the tofKigraphy of 
(he island. There is little of the new learned grace or of the new 
passion about the tiling ; but it has many vivid touches, some 
passages of rhetorical fon e, and a geuend sense of pow er* 

ThfSipocts other than Warner, with two exceptions, were not better 
executants than himself, and were much smaller men. "Fhomas Howell^ 
an outsider of the Sidneian group, who wrote from 1 568 to 1581 things 
almost sufficiently designated by their titles — Tk^ Amiit^y 


> Vol, iw 
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his Dez^ireSy etc — l>elongs to a lower division of the same class with 
Turberv'ille and (iooi»e. Humphrey Gifford, whose /Vw/V t*/ oV//r- 
flowers apj>cared in 1 580, has much more ori^^inal force, could d« the 
l>allad measure well, has a spirited war-sonj;, and some skil)ping 
anticipation of the Nymphidia measure. Much below either is 
Matthew (irove, whose poems were published in 1 5S7, but unust 
have been written somewhat earlier. Yet the care whi('h has peen 
expended in rcprinlintf these t is not lost, because notliin^ cai^ bc‘ 
more viiluable than to have, at such periods as tlicse, spec imenipi of 
the ordinary run of verse. When such verse comes to Ixj written^ as 
in our own time and in others, by hundreds ofVoIumes cvef)' year, it 
ceases to possess this interest altoj»clher, and, exiepl in th<‘ case of 
some singular cataclysm, is not likely to recover it. Ihii some w'oiiKl 
except from these remarks the pair above referred to Kichanl 
Bamfield (1574-1626) and Robert Southwell ( t 56f^ ? i 505). fhi* 
former,^ a Staffonlshire squire, wrote not a little, but his memory is 
chiefly attached to The Ajfeetionate Shepherd (I5<)4), an ainati»ry 
poem of classical or Italian rather than English inspiration, some 
others of no \cry dissimilar < haracter, and one exquisite thing, the 
famous 

As it fell iijKm .1 day, 

which used to be ascribed to Shakc sjKxire. Southwell,**’ a Jesuit prie.st, 
who was imjirisoncd and executed as a traitor, has also, but more 
certainly, left one splendid jK>em, The Ihsrmnyi lUibe^ and otlier re- 
ligious pieces, which, in spirit if n<n in form, are much al>ove the 
average. 

The two groups which have been ref<?rred to almve as necessary 
to complete the survey of fKiels strictly contem|>orar)* with SjicnscT 
arc the sonneteers and satirists. Both, in their » lose connection with 
each other, and in their apixtrent adoption of fashionable styles, show 
th^ iinmUTurity which is still f haracteristit of the time ; each in 
different ways shows that time’s alHnmding faculty. 

It is not possible to decide with alisolute certainty what induced 
the sonnet outburst of the last decade of the sixteenth c:entury in 
England, and cspctcially of its middle years. The form ** non moms 
^ docte que plaisante invention italienne,*’ as Du Heliay 
issmmum calls it"“ was no novelty in the colder dimes of England 
j j|a4 mhen Ixnh l>y assault ne*jrly two 
generations earlier witli Wyatt and Mellin de Saint 4 klai.s. But it 
is perhaps the best testimony to Sidney's real imjKinance in English 
Itleiature, that it was not till after his deaths and til! his sonnets 


* All three appear in l>r, Crosait’s 

Arbcr. * IC<i 
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were gradually divulged, that the sonnet outburst came. There was 
no mistake about it when it did come. Sidney’s poems became 
known to the general in 1591, and the earliest form Constable’s 
(see below) next year. In 1593 appeared three remarkable collec- 
tions, wholly or mainly in sonnet form, the Partketwphil and 
i arthenophe of IJarnabe ikirnes, the Licia of Giles Fletcher, and 
the i*htlhs oi J homas Lodge. ^ Lodge will reappear as a satirist, 
as a dramatist, aiid also as a pamphleteer. The chief achievement 
of Fh'lcher is to have been the father of two poets better than 
himself ; and the st)iyK*ts of neither aie very remarkable, though 
they testify to the [lowerful influence in the air. Barnes, though he 
tlid other work in prose and verse (a Tmilise of Offices, a Divine 
ientiipy of S/utifuai Sonnets, a play called the DeviPs Charter) 
must slami or fall by Parthcnophil. It has been variously judged, 
and can never by a sane judgment bo set extremely high, seeing 
that the author ha.s no measure and would sometimes be much 
the better for having some. But it is a good specimen of the 
poeli< al into\i(*ation of the tune, wbi( h contrasts so curiously with the 
uninttauion.'il sobriety of the (iooges and even the Gascoignes. 

Ihcsc [>ioneers of the sonnet seem to have encouraged followers, 
fjr the next year, i 594, was very fertile in similar b<K)k.s. William 
Percy, a (adei of the house of Northumberland, and an Oxford 
man, pubbsheil Civliii (tin* trick of framing the set of sonnets as an 
address to *i real or feigned mistress established itself at once). 
'Fwo major [>oets, Drayton and Daniel, who will have separate notice 
later, issued, the first Idea, the second Delia. An anonymous 
K ollct tion, Zepheria, has not only intrinsic merit, but is one of the 
few Klizalicthan IxKiks whit h represent very strongly and directly 
the French Pkhade influence, Willoughby’s Avisa (nothing is 
known of Willoughby or of Avisa, but the b(M>k lias been dniwn 
into ihc Shakes|H:arian commciu-voriex), though not form^ly consist- 
ing of sonnets, Ixdongs to the group in other ways. Hut llfis group’s 
most characteristic constituent was the fuller form of Constable’s 
Diam, 

We know a very little more almut Henry Constable ^ than about 
most of the interesting and obscure personages of the time ; but we 
do not know very much. He was probably of the distinguished 

* All with inojft i>f iIh»si‘ to Ite nivntioiusl pu'sently, except Zepktriei, 

lire in rtr. Uomifs (kramnat tssun. Sevend, itiduUmg are in Mr. 

Arlxir's Bn^Hsk (ktner. 

* Ikinies's hifth* and death •tlates an* vmknown. He was a friend of Oaltficl 
Hnmy‘s, and, ns Harvey’s friemls were wont u» Ur, much mUetl up in the literary 
a»tierities of the lime, Iring foi tusuince bitterly lani(iooned by Tbotuas Campion. 
Ikii wc have no ital kuowieilge alwul him, 

* Bmm, ed. Huditt. Londrai, 1059. 
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lamiiy of his name which is still sealed in the Holdcrness district 
of Yorkshire; he may liavc been born about 1554; he seems to 

Constable taken his degree at St. John’s College, Cambridge^ 

OILS a c, 1579; and he was a friend of the Bacons; tjut he 
was a Roman Catholic, and, as such, ine\itably a ineinlier pf an 
Opptisition which in those days was e.\|M>sed io things ynore 
unple.isant than mere e.viusion from ofil<c. How he can, «is $onie 
say, ha\e formed pan of Quevn Mary’s hou*^eholj! in Scotland is 
not t'lear, seeing that lie i:annot have been more than fourteen at Jhe 
date of the battle of Lang side ; but he tertainly nun h of his 

middle life in exile abroad ; ami when he revisfied England towards 
the end of the Queen's reign, he was thrown into the lower, whence 
he only emerged after James’s accession, and then not at once. He 
is sup|)Osed to ha\e tlied beloie i<>io. Ills \eisc was very Inghly 
esteemed by his contenipoiaiies. It consists of the twenty-eight 
sonnets (twenty-two only had bc‘en piniled in 159^) t*f 
the title of whic h, if it be ne« < ssar\ to se*'k any -spec ial ongin for a 
thing w’hirii might liave had so many, v\as pM»bal)ly suggesieii by 
the famous /V<i/a/ of MoiUi'tnayot ; of another thirty or more , obtained 
from MS. on profme, and somc‘ seventeen on spinlual, siibjei ts ; of 
four prefixed to Sidtu y’s W/Woer when it was printed, and of four 
contributions, not sonnets, lo s //c/Zmo;. The note of the 

whole of this wmk is a reiuaikable elcgam c and sc holarly fierfec* 
tion, less ** translunarv ’’ jH rhaps than tlie brightc si comet or roc ket 
effects of Kii/abethan jKietn, but steadier, more sustained, and m 
correcter ta.sic, 

Aliih'a^ by “J, t'. ’ m iyOs, c oruamed sonnets by name %\hii:h 
are a& far from the sonnet nature a-, those i»f Avt.ut^ but wliich are, 
as verses, sometimes pretty, though usually slim. And 1 596 made 
up for the compaiative sterility of us predecesscir by giving not 
merely Spemser’s admirable AmttrHii, but three c.y<'h*s by jhtsohs 
of #hom next to nothing is known, /utirssa by Bartholomew Crilfm, 
Dklla by Richard Lynch, and Chhris by William Smith, Fuieasa 
is the best of the three, Kol>ert Tofie athled I^iunt in 1 597, and 
Aiha in 1598. The general characteristics of these sonnets will Iks 
best given in the Inierchapicr summarising this Ikxjk. But the 
poetic impulse which they show was diffused over a|l the later years 
of the reign, and it is not least well shown in the last and iRrsi of the 
Eiuabethan MiscelUntcSf England's Jfdiwn (1600) and l^vison's 
Pmiicai Rhapsody (1602). 

The tendency cf the Elixabeilians to write in schools, and after 

some time neglmtng a model that lay before them, to copy it in 
$picki, ts only less exhibited to the curious group df suitirea which 
with the sonnet outbrealL VVyatb if*^ he had not quite 
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hit, had gone very near to, the regular satire form, and Gascoigne 
had actually achieved it ; but their examples for a time produced no 
effect. It is still very uncertain what credence is tc^ 
be attached to a MS. ascription of Donne's Satires to 
a date as early as i 593 ; and Donne’s work will be best 
treated together and in the mxl Hook. Hut Lodge, so often 
mentioned, and to be mentioned, most certainly issued A Fig for 
Momusy satiricaljn suiistance and in form couplets, as early as 15955 
which makes the challenge of Joseph Hall, afterwards Bishop, to 
“follow him who list, And be the Kughsh satirist,'’ a piece of 

rathei ilLlasted jartatit»n. Hall published his llrgidcmiarum in 
I5<i7, and was followed l>y Marston the dramatist with Satires 
accompanying his Image in 1 598, and The Scourge oj 

lillainy m (iuilpni’s Skiatctlieia, roiirneurs Transjortned 

M(tamarpho\ts^ .iml a fi'w other things belong to the same school 
and nearly the same datej 

It is a St bool ntg tt> be (ontemned if we look at its members ; less 
estimable, perhaps, if we iu<»k at this particular division of their 
works. AhiKist all aie tainietl with a \ery great coarseness, and 
injured by a singular au<l still not quite iniclligible harshness of 
lerse, whu h is mnsi plausibly explained as coming fioin a ewrupt 
imitation of Persius. I he satire, like satire generally, has some 
value Ibr its pictuie ol manners, e:,peciaUy in Hall and Donne; but 
even this is vitiateti by an oinaous anil rather teditius exaggeration 
l)oih of tone and dei.iil, whith reaches its acme in Marston, as 
obscurity of thought anti phrase does m loumeur and roughness of 
versiticaiion in Donne. 

* Dinne s and M.irston s ‘.anies arc in all the ions of then work; Halls 
.wc in Hr (iftJSirl's .i*- is Skuikiheia . the 1 tan>J^rmd Mtta* 

w.ovpk*>iiti Is in Mi. Cliurton t I'lnii'' s edition of louincui. 



(niAl'TKk V 

IIIK I'NIVKKMIA \MIS 

'rhe gpneml of i >70-90 - I lu* 1 'ntvof-iiv Was loly H»s plos 

riri,viu‘ K\d Iht rwoik li> ksn*! »fi >ir-ini.t 

- Il ■> v«‘bn It' in - pl.us Hitot nfcio an*. Lo«i^;i% N\ii»h, 

and Kyd — 1 he lynt^ t)t i!n t;r»uip Maiho\t > play> 

TffE liistory of the. KngHsIi drama during the partirular stage of 
evolution winch [>rere(I<*d its fullest <ii'\i'}<>|nncnl is, except in one 
well-dehncd and intero'jlingly-pettpled sectimi, not so imirh ^Ittficuk 
„„ , as impo'>sil)le to tra<e. \Vc havt‘ seen how the dratnatM 

dramaof ^\ork cven of a fHTson wm» stands out lioin the contnion 
held so nuirli as Stephen tinsson is (though it vunild 
have been to the interest of the a'^iois an<l poets whom he deserted 
to publish it) entirely lost We know that the “ MarfireJate ** con* 
troversy (rv^/c next chapo r) was aaualK brought on the stage in the 
Armada year or thereabout'', and the fa< t that, as we should evpe< t, 
the play was instantly stf^pped, d^ s not entirely acMiunl for, still 
less re< oricile us to, the loss of ilic pier«‘. Abr>ve all, it tmisl h.ive 
been at this time, that is to say in the years Ix twt en 1570 and i 590, 
that the cajly chronicle plays an<l *>ihers who h Shakes|H*are homnired 
byfelecting them as the ian\ases or palimpsest panhments for his 
own work first saw the light and the Iwiards. I»ui stub remnants as 
we have of these plays arc almost invariably of later dale in their 
existing forms. 

For the disap|)earanre of this transition tj'ork more than one 
cause, probable a phori if not certain historically, is usuatty and 
reasonafily assigned Not only were the plays wanted for acting, not 
reading ; but it wtts in the first place the c lear interest of Itie rival 
companies, strolling or fixed, to keep their reptrimra as much as 
possible to thernsselves. Further, the constant demand for^ novelty 
by audiences, and {>erhaps silso the ojicration, in a different form^ of 
iim just-meniicincd wish to keep a nionofmly, seem to have led to 
tfae working up from time to time of old favourite ]deces wilh new 
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iniilcrial, either l.)y members of the comp.iny or poets specially 
retained. 'Phe variations which (to take examples both from the 
be^innin^ end of the seventeenth century) we find l)etween the 
quarto ami folio editions of Shakespeare’s Hamlet^ between the quarto 
and the folio of Dryden’s and Davenanl’s adaptation of the Tempest^ 
sluov in the case of known men, who had an interest in keeping 
llu‘ir work in stune form, what must have happened in the case of 
unknown men, \^ho were usually botrhing up, far a few shillings, matter 
whi< )i liad not come to be regarded with even the smallest literary 
inteiesl. 

'I'owards the < lo?e of this twilight pt riod, hovvewer, \vc come to 
a group «)f dramatit wotk pr<»dured by known or at least named 
|K.Tsons (for tnir positive knowledge of mo'^t of them is extremely 
small), <bstmguishcd from the doggerel of the inter- 
ludes and the stanhed sterility of the early blank verse wur* 
plays by the preM'm e m almost all cases of ronsiderahle, 
ami in one or two of all but the highest, gifts, and exhibiting a very 
interesting <ommunily of < ir< umstam e, ccjuipmcnt, and even definite 
literary aim. All these men were ptobably, and all but one or two 
were (eriainly, of University training, an advantage less uniformly 
fxissessed by their immediate sm<essois. For once the centre and 
source of a gieat litciMiy movement in F.ngland was. what it ought to 
have l)cen tin; two Universities. Not indeed that in all cases the 
varuHiS sets whi( h fostered, and the various schemes which carried 
out, tin; lilerar*y developments of the tunc were actually formed at 
i)xfor<i or at Cambridge, though there is reason to believe that in 
most cast's they \vei<\ Uiil the vast majority of the distinguished 
writers of the time (ShakesjH'are, it may be remcmlH'red, is not early) 
were Univetsily men ; then tneiulships, which in the eager discussion 
t»f literary novelties always pKiy so great a part, were in many cases 
i-niversity friemlships ; ami it is notorious that the mighty group of 
playwrights who foumled the English drama were called, not ^utte 
amtahiy, by the players wlu» employed and rivalled them, University 
VV^ilsd* * 

In this honourable funr lion Cambridge had a little (though not 
so much as very jKirdonable |Kinis;inship has sometimes atdeavour^ 
to make out) the priority and the predominance. Thus Harvey, the 
** regent (in scholastic and French scn.se at least) of the Areopagus 
or Sidndan coterie, w as a Cainbritlgc man, and so was Spenser ; but 
Sidney himself was of Oxford. Of the great early dramatic group 
Marlowe, tiieenc, and Nash were Cambridge men, but Lyly, Feele, 

* TIm* 4v«ji for all this is 7*^^ AV/iim fnm an cMremely 

tmiTiwiting .set of thrtv ph*ys<, first eofuplcivly |wrmu^ tjy W. U. Macray (Oxford, 

* 
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and Lodge were Oxonians, as Circcnc himself subsequently Ijccaine 
by incorporation. Hut there is no need to urge this controversy. 
The important point is that both the Universities did now begpn to 
play, and played as they never quite have done since, their pfoper 
part in the national literary life. The reasons for this arc not diffi- 
cult to find, hut they are interesting. Phe tonversion of monastic 
property, and the sluitting up of chantnes, numasterie'^, etc.,^ as 
outlets for private benc\olfncc and piety, hail niad^ the foundinfj; of 
colleges, and of grammar-schools the feeders of college^, more th^m 
ever popular. The rlunbing of the secular cler^»y on ti»e nuns of the 
regular, the {permission of inarnage to them, aiui thi ir ilose c<»n 
nection with the collegiate system, established pethaps the happiest 
combined scheme of education and {professional suhsisteme that any 
country has ever had a sdieme e\i>ling neatly unlom.hed nil our 
Oivn day, when it was rashly upset, riie various fiprms of iu*w learn> 
ing made the Umvcrsitjcs intetesting, not least oumg to their con- 
tests with the olti ; the goailual tpjM ning of piofessional careers to 
laymen gave outlet and ptonu»tion fiipin them ; .uni if the demand in 
this way for clever giaduales not so great as non, it was in- 
creased in a uay not now open by the institution, bad or g*H)d, of 
great men's households, .ibout wlmh )oung men of c«hicaiion and 
promise were \noiu to bang in a fashion, \ague and now not quite 
intelligible, but certain as a inattei of histone fa» t. 

The oldest of the I iiiversity \\ its, though an outsider of tlie {inn- 
cipal group, was {probably John l.>ly, .ind he descries first mention 
not merely for this doable fact, bin Ipcrause his i hief literary perform 
auce (to be mentioned in the next rha{Pter) was, though 
not in drama, considerably antenor to most of then 
work- Although we do not know > ery mut h al/out him even m his earlier 
dates, while his later arc* quite obscure, our knowledge is full and 
clear when conqxired to the “blanket <if the dark'' which surrounds 
suciwiiame/as those of Kyd and, later, f>ckker. Lyly was a man of 
Kent, and must have been Iporn somewhen* alxpiit 1553. He went 
to Oxford, hta college Udng Magdalen (where he was jjrobably «*i 
demy), took his dt*gree in 1573, and tried a year later to obtain a 
fellow^ship through CeciPs interest In the spripg of 1579 he look 
bis place once for all, tliough wfith an interval of obscuratton, in 
English literature by Euphuts (vide in/ra% anti in the s«ime year 
was incorporated at Cambridge. He furnished I'hotms Watson 
{tdde supra) with a letter commendatory in 1582, and between 1584 
and 1594 (In the first year at least be was still battelling at Mag- 
ibdeii) ^mbbed the Revels wiiji nine plays, acted by the choristers 
either of the Chape! Royal or St. RaulS. Tliese are Campaspiif 
and PJkm^ Endyndm^ Gaiatea^ Midm^ Mather Bambk^ the 
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IVoman tn the Moon^ the MauVs Metamorphosis (?), and Lov^s Metor 
morphosis. A dismal petition to the Queen in 1 593 sums itself up 
in one of its clauses : “ Thirteen years your II ighness^s servant and 
yet nothing.” After this we know nothing of him positively, and 
even the entry which is supposed to be that of his death in 1606 is 
only connected with him Ijy guesswork, for “ Lyly ” (Lilly, Lillie, 
etc.) has always been a common enough name, and there is little 
identification in “John.” 

Lyly’s play.s,*^ like his j^erson, stand quite apart from those of the 
rest of the group, with wliu h they have nothing in common except 
the strorig classic isiu^ the presence of “University wit,” the striking 
br<*adi with the old tradilMin of horseplay interlude or 
wixxlen tragedy, the exquisite lyric: which sometimes 
diversifies them, and their mtluence on the greatest dramatist of the 
next or any age. Written not for the public stage but as court 
amusements (or “ aln idgrnonts,” as Theseus would say), they have 
a good deal in c ommon with the* Masejue. I he very marked, not to 
s^iy conceited st\le, and the stiong, almost bitter, satirical spirit 
which ap|M*ar in Kuphite^ tire also vi*>ible. Hut their most interest- 
ing historical t haracterisiic is the way in which, uncertainly and 
tentatively, they ^tiikc out the way of Romantic Comedy, the most 
arduous and least frec|uently trodden of all dramatic ways, but when 
trodden .-tic ce'.sfuUy the way to the rarest and choicest of dramatic 
paradises. We must not say that if there had been no Endymion 
and Wiwum in the Moon there would have been no Midsummer 
Dream and no As \ ou lake It. Hut wc may say lioldly 
that InTore As You tJhe If and A Midsummer M,i:hfs Dream it is 
vain to ItHik for anything of ilieir special quality elsewhere than in 

^ At all events the diflerence between these plays and those of the 
other members of the gicnip is most remarkable, and lies not merely 
in individual genius but in kind, fhe whole scheme andicxluracoti- 
trasi math the vast majority of the woik fn>m Rccle to Shirley. 
come nearer to the antique form of the Interlude, though with little 
or none of the crudity of this. Endymion is a euphuistic allcgo^* 
where the loves of the hero, of Cynthia, and of lellus, themselves but 
a shadowy centre or canvas, are fringeil with humours more shadoij^ 
still The accepted story of Campaspe and Ai>cllcs is treated m the 
saline wnanner ; while those of Sappho and (lalalca form mere 
ing-poims, from which the author diverges in directions not at ji« 
warranted b)* what may be called his authorities. It is much ^ 
satoe with Mtdas, while in the three last certain plays (the M 4 uas 


t Ed. Eairholt* a voL. laOndon, 1858. 
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Metanwrphosis ' is not at all like Lyly) the writer trusts his fancy 
almost entirely, weaving?;, for instance, in the Woman in the Moon^ 
out of the mjrth of Pandora a satire on woman, only suj^j»estcd,i and 
that in a mo^t mcKlern fashion, by the original. In short,! the 
dnimatic element in these plays is more than shadowy, it is pha^tas- 
magoric ; and the form does hardly more than serve as vehicleWor 
the authoPs gliltering, if somewhat cold, fancy, his mclan< holy satire, 
and the poini-tie-vitc spruceness t»f his lyraani( ally^nanncred style. 
He ‘"sits a little ajKirl,'* like Claverhousc in /t './//</< vv//^ 
and there is nothing in him of the “dancing and dcray ” of the rest. 

Of these ficorge i^eeie* was slightly the ehlesl. He seems to have 
been of a Devonshire familx, but may have bet'ii Ixirn in London 
about 155^!^. He was at any r.Ue a Itlue (Vx^it boy and a membei ol 
^ I>roa<lgaies Hall (later Pembroke <‘olleg<’) at Oxford, 
where he took hi'» degrees Ik.V. m 1 577, M.A. tw<i years 
later. Pcele remained even longer than the (ushimaiy st‘ven years 
at O.vford, and seems to have only left it on Ins marriage, when he 
went tt> London and at once tell among tin hierar}’ st t. Htii he 
did not break his (‘onne<'ti<»n with his l■mv«T^ity, and in 15H3, having 
already distinguished himself as a playwright, su|H'nnlemle<l ll>p 
pnKluclion of (iagePs l.atin plays at Christ Chun h iH fore Prim e 
Ciisimir. In the same year he contributed cc»mmendatory verse lt» 
Watson's //c<^iA»w/Vf/////Vz. Nc'xt vear a[>jK*aie<l his Ap'tau'jtment of 
Paris^ a sort of masipie vvhi< li had been written for the children of 
the Chapel Royal to j»lay Ixfr^re the Ouer n. In yet another year, 
1585, he was charged by the City with the dis|iosing of the Lord 
Mayor’s pageant, then no vulgar thing. 

These details ate not otiose, lK,‘cansc, though they < annot f>e 
said }K)sitively to disprove, they <lo not by any means ht in with, the 
tradition which makes of Peele a Bohemian ix prolxtle, who died of 
debauchery ami liv'ed as a sort of vulgar Vbllon in lamdon laveftis, 
The 4 onner scandal is due to a gilx? of franns Meres, the egregitius 
person who spoke of Anthony Munday^ as our licst plotter (though 
there was possibly a gibe in this loo); the depends ;dtnost 

^ This ptere (which is not in Fairholt’s olttion, furt Mfill found in the first 
vohtmeof Mr. Bullen s Ot 4 /^tays, l^mJon. 1HH3) is tn coiiplns Hndly, whereas 
Lyly mostly »flitx:ts blank wrse or {iroMS. and has lieen tJhoii|;ht. votli Kiftic tirob* 
alnltty, to b? an early work of john Imy. ^ 

* Ed. I>yoi% in 1 vol. w'llh QrvKnr (Diridon, 183$); ok Bulh'n, a volsk 
(Lofidem, iBM). 

• Munday (1553*1633) was one of ifws Uisk^st literary Imcks of the time, a 

ptoywriglit. a amstiuu tuotclu^f ' Mp iiamplflets aliout suwt cstxtuionik (he 

Had brought afniut ume, tlwi killer as an es Jesuit sciiummist and inhjtmief 
agsiliii!l ami a vrvlttmimn«t, but iicc^ditig 10 bvaalny tinfaithftik trant^ 

ktor of tike Spanish Kotnartiies of chirraky. 
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wholly on an apocr>'phal farrago of stcmes, most of them centuries 
older than Pcelc’s time, called the Jests of George Pecle or Cieorge 
“ l*ychoard ” (a play on the name). There is absolutely no known 
fact in the case except a letter of Eeele’s to Burleigh *in 1596 (two 
years I>efore, according to Meres, he died), which letter pleads 
poverty and sickness. It is possible for a man to be poor and ill 
without dcl^auchery being the cause of either inconvenience. 

Indeed much of the stuff which has been talked about the loose 
lives of this grfiup of men of letters may be brushed away here in 
timine. It has been most insufiKiently remembered — first, that the 
Turitan party, then jfrowing always stronger and more unscrupulous, 
stuck at no libels against everybody and everything connected with 
the stage ; strondly, that <jiiarrels and jealousies between men of 
letters, unfortunately, have not been unknown to any age ; thirdly, 
that the apjielite for scandal in readers and tne quest for “ copy ’ 
in writers won' not clie( ked or correctecl by any exact and regular 
attestation of fad. *M ’i owner’s f|ue^ts” were known, but it may be 
susjwcted that they were \eiy irregularly held; there was no regular 
system of p<iii< e, still less any of medical inspection, registration of 
deaths, and the like. In short, though there is no evidence justify- 
ihg n.s in regarding the life of the University Wits in town as a 
pattern of morality ami s<'lf restraint, the evidence to the contrary is 
of the tlimsiesl and most suvpicious description. In any case, Peele 
siifftued less from it than eitiier Marlowe or (heene. 

Of this famous pair (ireene, the less gifted, was the older. His 
birth-year is not known, but he may have been as old as Peele and 
can hardly have hwi\ btrrn later than 1 560. At any rate, he was 
;«hnitted at St. John’s College, Cambndge, in i 575, and 
look his degree lour years later. He subsequently not 
only pnueeded M.A. in his own University but was incoqurrated as 
suclt at t>xfi>rd. Meanwhile he had travelled in Italy .'uid S|rain, 
and on his return to England in 15 So had launcheti *one oi^lhe 
MMidiet! Pamphlets,” which will W dealt with in our next chapter, 

rather he !iad obtained a license for it. For almost exactly a 
tilccade, fiom l 582 to 1 592, he seems to have liveil in London (for the 
attempts to idtmiify him with a Robert t ireene who during part of 
the time w*as in orders and held a li\ing aixt quite gratuitous), and he 
certainly died in the year last named. For some time before his 
death be had iK'en engaged in writing a series of pamphlets, some 
iif which apfieartrd |>osthumousiy, ant! one of w hich, the Grmfs-wrtA 
of IVii, contains a faimm.s {xissjige alwtit his friends and Shakespeare, 
or at least ** Shakescene*’’ These pur|>ort to l>e dying speeches of re- 
iretitance from a man who was conscious of an evil life and w’ished to 
warn his fnends* They w^erc taken at ntoie than the letter by others^ 
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and a legend, due mostly to Gabriel Harvey, grew up of Greene’s 
having died of a surfeit of “pickled herrings and Rhenish,” and of 
his having liv^ed in disreputable associations for sornt? time previously. 

The (.ireenc legend is still less lurid than that of (ireene’s greatest 
companion. Christopher Marlowe was of rather lower social status 
than Peele and Cireene, both of whom sQcm to have l>een sons of Wr* 
Marlowt 5>omc j)osition. His father was a shoemake^ at 

ar owt. Canterbury, a clerk of St. Mary’s Church there, an<l a filee- 
man of the city. The po<!t was born in 1 564, and at the age of seven- 
teen, after earlier education at the King’s School of his native plade, 
entered Benct (Corpus Christi) College, Cambriftge Perhaps he was 
^proUgeoi the Chief Baron Manwood, a Sandwit h and (‘anlcthury 
magnate, on whom Marlowe perhaps wrote a Latin epitaph. But all 
these things are uncertain, and some of them share the uncomfortable 
doubts thrown on the trustworthiness of John Payne Collier. At 
any rate Marlow'c (whose name occurs in the original doi uments in 
varieties — Marly, Marlen, Marlyn, and so forth — unusual even ft*r 
that age of orthographii license) temk his B.A. rather scK>n, in 
and his M.A. alxnit the usual tune from matriculation, in 15H7. He 
must have gone immetliaiely to London, tor l\mihurlaine w as pnxluccd 
in the same year, or even in 1586, though it was not powluced or 
published under his name. His < areer was exiraordinanly short, and 
except from the legend we know nothing i>f it, while c\’en the c losing 
fact that he was stabV>cd in the eye by a certain Francis Archer in a 
tavern at Deptford on 16th June 1503, the blow Inung given by 
Archer in self-defence, is }>.artly legtmdary, and the slayer’s name is. 
sometimes given as Ingram. Further, the occasion of the quarrel, 
if it has any evidence at all, rests on ati allusion in a sxitire of 
Marston’s, which has absolutely no verilitation. Further yet, sonte 
of the unlucky persons who have grublx^d up every wrtnf hed doru- 
ment about our great men of letters of this time have unearthed an 
mfdimatioif by a person named Bame, who was afterw ards hangt*d 
at Tyburn, charging Marlowe with disgusting vict^s, with loathsonae 
blasphemy, and with the most offensive brag and chatter altout both, 
h is not sentiment but a <xmnd feeling w^hirh has led all true scholars 


to take refuge in the magnificent eulogy of Drayton, who must have 
had abundant knowledge, and who was no milksop, though we know 
that he held aloof from the Bohemtanism of the gutter. 

This nauseous form of gossip fortunately gathers less ahwut the 
rest of our group. Of the birth, fortunes, and death of Kyd next to 
nodting is known, though he may Imve been the Thomas Kyd who 


: was at school at Merdbant Taylors’ after October 1565, 

‘ and so perhaps sf idioolfeilow of Spenser^s. Of Lodge 
Iltd ifash we know a little bul of tibe fbut eswn legend h«« 
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nothing grimy to say, and of the latter not much. Both were named 
Thomas. Lodge was the son of a Lord Mayor and went to Trinity 
College, Oxford t while that he took to literature early is 
shown by his answering Gosson, 7 n(ic stipra^ I579« 
is thought that he was probably then about man’s estate. He for some 
years pursued the way of play, poem, and pamphlet. But by a fortu- 
nate chance, which may partly account for his escaping the snares of 
London, he went to sea with Cavendish in 1591, and on his return, 
though he at first settled down to the old literary round, he seems to 
have soon had enough of it. He turned to medicine, took degrees 
at Avignon and Oxford, be< anie a Roman Catholic, and died in 1625. 

Nash, the last of the group, was also the youngest. He was bom 
in 1567, the stm of a minister at Lowestoft, and entered St. John’s 
College, ( amhndge, as a si/ar in 1 5H2, when (ircene had already 
ntadc, and Marlowe was just about to make, a repiita- 
ti<in. He du d m the year of the century, at the age 
of only thirty-three, ha\ing lived app.ucntly rather a struggling than 
a jovial life, ha>ing stoutly dt feiuled his friends (ho left Cambridge 
in I 589, atul therefoie had lime to know Greene and Marlowe), having 
done mu< h rather ephemeral but vigorous and interesting work, in 
pn>Sf.' chietly, and having repented w ith a repentance not o^ien to the 
suspit ion which besets that of his master and model Greene. He 
had i^rhap^ tin* least genuis of all the set, but he had abundant 
talent, ami was even moie than any of them a type. 

But It i*. time to pass from the lives of these men, so little knowm, 
so iilly t battered tiver, sf> unim{>ortant except to themselves, to their 
j^erennially im|>oilant and interesting work. The constituents of this 
have l>een Miinnu d uf» aUive- play, jK>em, pamphlet, 

From Marlowe and Kyd we have no pamphlets ; from 
laidge ver>' little play ; from Nash not very much more, and hardly 
any uonHlrainatu verse w'oith sjieaking of. But the three classes 
were in this or that way the work of all. The prose will be ilealt 
^ith in next t hapier ; the non dramatic vti-sc — save in the case 
of Marlowe’s //m» tmd and the exquisite lyrics w^hich most 

of the group with unprcmctlitated, certainly with uniniitated, art 
tould pour foiih“is not of much imjionance. “ The play’s the thing ” 
with the group as sm h. 

'l*he tlevotees of c xplanation have wearied themselves over attempts 
to get ill the origin of this play. Perhaps it cannot be got at, Dickens, 
with all his genius, was not a v'cry literary* jR^rson, and yet he settled 
the riddle of Ikerary history once for all in his account of 
the origin trf PUkwifk “ 1 tlimiglH «'f Mr- Pickwick,” * “ralSl'" 
he wf % ; but bow he thought of Mr- Ifiekwick he does 
not t» ; {XobnUy tie could not have toid. It will be enough 
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for the wise that to some man or some j^roiip of men in England 
somewhere about 15S0 the kind, blended as usual, of English 
play suggested itself. It is related to the older tievelopments of the 
interlude; it'is related to the classical play; it is still more clbsely 
related to the curious sub-variety of that play which was achiev^ in 
Nero’s time by Seneca the tragedian, which affected all Kenaissimee 
Eurof>e with so strange an induence, and which, as has been 'told 
above, had been already introduced into English. Kyti, one of \the 
group, tmnslatevl Corftrliey the most .Sonet an of the great rieiide 
dramatist Gamier’s imitations of Seneca. All his companions, it is 
clear, were students of Seneca. Fortunately, hr*eever, what ultimately 
attracted them most in this enigmatical wnier was not the regular 
but the irregular side of him not the siatt ly iambit and the c-orrect 
construct but the lyri<^ e\i uisjons of the < horus, the frequent 
tendency to the iniiiMlurtfon of gho>ts and suptMuatmal agein les, 
the “ bloo<l and thunder/’ the ImmuI^.isI and the lant. It may seem 
a singular thing to give critu.d thanks ftn th(.>e last. Vet, su far as 
it is {KJssihle to decKie upon such matters, it is prartu ally certain 
that the period of violent fctrnenlalhm for whn li these things s«T\e«l 
as yeast did actually give us, and to all apfieariinci! was needed to' 
give u.s, the strong wine of the «'omplei<sl and pmfcH led drama for 
some thirty or f<»rty years after Marlowe's death, d he earliest 
Eliz^dicrthan theatre had many faults, but the worst of them is its 
terrildc flatness and \vcKidenne'>s, Tlte iirania tif the Marlowe st hool 
nuiy l)e called, if any one pleases, barbaric yawp” ; but it is, at 
any rate when u is c haraci 4 :risiu , never w<w»ilcn and newr llat. 

NolKHly ever innovates all at oiv v and all of a pic< e ; ami it 
would have Iweii something like a mir;n U: if all of this drama had 
been characteristic. On the <imtrary, a good deal of it apj»ro;i<hes 
t!ic older stamp, ami this may Ir* paitu ularly said to lie 
wolk of the two eliie.>l of the group, 
m ^ by^y itnd Prele, thiHigh boih informed it with far 
greater literary gifts and a< ♦ omplishinent ^ than any earlier dramatist 
except Sackvillc had had it in him ui show. I his may be due, not 
merely to their age, but to the fa< i that, as has In en said, Urth 
catered rather for rourt and other similar pageants than for the 
rough appetite of the jxipular theatre. Hut b<^th did work strikingly 
good, and I’celc much more lh;m Lyly exhibits prtificiemy in that 
strange new vehic le 0/ draimuic blank verse which is the triumph 
and glory of the school, which practically gave us .Shakes|xMre, and 
wfikh in isolated examples was fashioned by Marlowe espei ially, but 
also by more than one other member of the school with a majesty 
and music never since surfiaitj|»ed 

This is one cj^ the poinls in nidikh Lyly stands apart. He lias 
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blank verse, but it is of a difTerent quality, and by far the greater part 
of his plays is in pros$^ — the natural instrument, though he could 
disj^kort himself chamft^jfy in lyric, of the author of 
2u4pkttcs, Where blank verse appeaVs, as in the IVomdff 
in the Moon^ it is noticeable that the play is late, and that the fashion 
of the verse has nothing in it very individual. Peclc, \iSir Clyomon and 
Sir Clamydes be really his, wrote at least one play in the old fourteener 
whi< h had Ixren so popular, and which, as Shakespeare’s JLovds 
Labours Lost^ to^akc no other example, shows, retainecl its hold upon 
writers and hearers pretty late. This play, which may be called a 
romantic interliule- - jt has a “\ice ’' and two or three allegorical 
characters besides Alexander the (ireat, the two knights, queens, 
prinr<*sses, etc. -is of great interest, marking as it does an experi- 
ment in iransiiifut. 'I'hc very early Arraii^nmont of Pans is part 
in foiirtceners awl in lieroics, part in blank verse. Edzvard L — a 
play \vhi< li b.is been rather unnecessarily reviled, because it adopts a 
{Kipuiar ballad scandal against Eleanor of Castile — has prose, blank 
verse, ami doggerel. The (>4/ H'/TV.d which, in more ways than 
one, comes close to I.yly, is in prose with blank-verse passages. The 
Battle of A haztir wwiX Ihmd and Pethsabc are in blank verse only. 
Taking these farts together, combining with them that of Peele’s 
seniority to Marlowe, and then examining the texture and quality of 
his blank verse itself, we may probably assign to this writer the chief 
origin.tting impulse in the great change which the group impressed 
ufxm the [>ocnu Ht> own, though it never attains to Marlowe’s 
is much sweeter than Marlowe's usual strain, and perhaps 
more equably gootl. lie has not discarded, all the tricks which wc 
noticed in (iascoigne, being still fond (though not to the extent of the 
Steel mass') of beginning batches or arrangements in verse with the 
same or nearly the same phrase. He has not ([uitc emerged from 
the tyranny of the stopped line, though he seldom or never allows 
his feci tt> stump with the wikhIcu tramp of i 'torbodue, Uni hejias 
Iciunt nitKlulation, variety, cadence, am! occasionally he can even 
soar — the best gift that this group discovcreil in the unrhymed deca* 
syllable. It wouUl lx* hard to 6nd, in any author bom earlier, such 
a ** tower ’’ of verse as in this hjiecch of Tamar, which yet is not one 
of Peele’s si<Kk bcaiflies 

Cast, as w'as Kva, from that glorious soil, 

* Where all delights sat Isuing, winged with thoughts 
Ketuiy to nestle In her naked hre.tsts, 

To and barren vales with flmHls made waste — 

Tt> deaert woods and hills with lightning scorcheii 

Where * death, where * shame, w’herc * bell, where * horror sit. 

» Ihe original has with,*' but whew** is dearly needed. 
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And be is sometimes almost Miltonic (Milton was a student of Pcclc) 
in such “cniTvinj^^s over’* as — 

My sister Thamnr, wlicn he fcij^ned 
Sickness. 


In fact, the blank verso of Pecle would repay a far fuller study than it 
is [>ossible to it here. \ 

'I'lic minor incml>crs of the group arc less retnarkable in Uhis 
respect. Greene,* especially in his best play, / Vv/zr Jfthoft ttmi /W'l/r 
burceeds occasionally in imit.iting Ix^lb the soaring and the 
tluenry of IVele : but, as a rule, It^ is still soiiK what too 
addicteil to the stopped hue. LiKlge, an agreeabh‘ 
^ prose writer and a < banning Urist, sufiers still more 

from this ok! fault in his only known iinassi>t(**l play, the 
IVimnJs of Cnil U)i?\ Nash, a gieal paniphh lcer, has but two plays 
to his credit, of \\hi« h /Vi/** is known to be partly the work of Marlowe, 
while great part of ///.7 Sunufurs Tesiamt'ft/ is in pro>c, anti the 
blank verse not merely sliows a constant tendemy to drop into 
i'f»u[)let, but has no \(*ry distiiu t <|»i ility e ven whi n it is puic. Kyil, 
the last of the gnnip, is miu h inou* important than ans *>( these as 
a playwright. liut Jinm/mo, if it be his, foiistanlly lapses into 
couplets; the shows something (*f the saini* 

tendency as well as imi« h of th<‘ siopjK'd lin<' : while t lie enormous 
sj’ieechcs of (a/v/c/A/, oveimastered by the monotony of their Kreiu h 
original, succumb witli Kwi imi< h legul.usty to ilie same malign 
influent c. 

lUit side by side whh the fa* uhy for tdank \erse. all the points 
hitherto mentionetl have a lyric giftwhuh * eit.amly ought to have 
suppled and inspinied their *M>lanks, ' an«l |efh:ips did so. The 
universally kiuiwn “( upid and < 'ampasjH ’ of Lyly is 
tytirn ^ most regular, by no means of the 

iIkt crougf ^ j 

• ^ ^ most charming, of the songs bcalteieti al^ait his plays ; 

and here as in other resjKsts Peelc is eve n mote than his < otuf»tTr. 
<’#reene\ lyrical work, wlikh is fortunately obtainable - sej^iralely 
from his very inact essihle prose and not too cftmmon iheatie, 4 ontains 


* Ills drammtM workv. ,7 f^r / ixht* Instfirv *»f Nineveti 

WTill€*i» wjfh Jjutmf t tk^ funtrik 4*/ UnJ Ppiite iiiU»rloo« al j|, Aifh 

«f Arrtti^itn, ♦tc. , wsli tj»; f.mnd wtfh IWV as find ab rv*'. lbs timpkfi- m 

fwcm ao‘ fmiy aoTOable in l>f, iSrosan's ** Iliiih Iat»rary.** Ilw ptavH«ii7 
and Kvd are m ll.i/fiU"s 

® Dyo:; has ifiitudcd ih«* fioems in b»s isiiii4»n tk ilir I'lUvJit* and llwre is 
volitnie of Ifeitl's which givcJi UrcefiNeN witti Ntsrkmc'f. Ik'iriii 

/mm the an wsidl si«, s>|jt*vc nit, Mr. Hnlksgs / yurt /rnjtm 

niMl l.vrifi J^ m Eii^n/kMkan l>ramitiuiK will ah*o si^pply itir trutii for 
llii» pKimgriiph. 
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nothinj^ so exquisite as the 1)cst of these two men’s woik or of 
Lodge’s ; hut is more abundant, has a little less the character of the 
mere snatch, and seldom or never sinks below a levc^J more than 
respectable. As for Lodge himself it is in pure poetry, not in drama 
or in prose, that he can make his safest claim to a high position in 
English literature. His famous madrigal, “ Love in my bosom like a 
bee,” nearly the most charming specimen of a charming kind, then 
[popular, is very ^closely approached by others of his achievements. 
Kyd and Nash seem to have had their lips less touched to song ; 
and Marlowe’s taste does not seem veiy frequently to have inclined 
him to the lyiic, tholigh another world-renowned example, “The 
Passionate Shcphcul.” sliows what he <oul<l do when he chose. But 
his gn*at rontrihutuui to poetry other than drainjitic was the still 
nu>re “ jcassionritc ’’ narrali\c of Hero and Lcandt f\ which ranks with 
Shakespeaic\ Ju\<'nilia, and, if it lacks the range and amplitude 
which, c\en at thi> ( arly time, distinguish the work of Shakespeare, 
exceeds them in intensity and flame. 

In Marlowe t himself the mighty line is so closely associated wath 
the whole spirit and temhuK y of his tlrama that we cannot but take 
tlu‘fn together. \V(' liave fnun him, hesiflcs the work just mentioned, 
anti some translations of Ovid and Lucan, seven plays 
- tlur two pairs of l'amhtrlaim\ Ihxior I'ansUa^. The 

* , ’ plays. 

Jew 0/ Mtii/a, Ftiu’itrd ihc Sciond^xhc Afnssen re (d Pans 
anti hida, 'I'he twtt last aie the weakest, and contain little which 
we tati feel sm-c that others may not have written. Of the remain- 
ing five Ptiwarti the Si\*a}d is a regular chronidc-play, aiming at 
some unity of construction ; the other four romantic tragedies of the 
wdtlest kiml. In the two parts of I'ambui lame the contpicror, in- 
vin< ihlc m fight, insatialde of blo<Hlshe<l, and hardly human except 
by his Itne lor hi.s wife, “tlivinc Xenocrate/’ sweeps slowly past, 
reganlless of all jxiwcr and life ami majesty but his own, trampling 
on Baja/et, putting man, w'oman and child to the sword, ^*sMlw- 
tng ” the \irgins eif Anttoch “death” at the point of his lances, and 
only worsted by Death him*>elf, who carries olT first Zcnocrate and 
then the tyrant, There is here no tanir.al action, only a dissolving 
scries of scenes of ttTmr and bliMnl ; no character except the dim and 
gigantic one of Tamlmrbinc. If the poet’s imagination were of a 
less grandiose inagnificcnce, or if he were not able to interpret it to 
its by the unsurpassed splendour and majesty of his versification and 
phraseology, the thing would Iks simply dull. The scale is too vast, 
the iKsrsonaliltes too vague even to excite lively and poigttant terror. 
It has not eten “the fierce vexation of a dream,” only the chaos 
of one, 

* Erl. Ttvee in one volumr , ftl. Biilksn in thope. 
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This cannot quite be said of the Jav of Malta, Hanilxis, the hero, 
is very much more of a person than the huge and shadowy figure of 
Tamburlainq, and the action is concentrated, or at any rate confined, 
within a much more manageable area, lint the illimitable, the ajftiroH 
of Marlowe’s imagination, intimates itself, for good and for cvil,| here 
also. Although the procession of the Jew’s crimes is almost as Uittle 
artistic as that of Tamburlaine's triumphs and butcheries, \ the 
intensity of the poet’s personification of hatred ami cv”*****^"^^ *tnd qiiasi> 
religious jealousy makes it far nnuc alive, ^■et perhaps no j^lay 
makes us feel so acutely and distinctly the diflerem e bct\\e<‘n Marhiwe 
and Shakespeare, even If wc take ft>r compari.son siu h possibly 
doubtful and certainly early and immature work as /V/ut Afuinaiitus, 
Aaron has not received tlie tou( hes whu h make lago and Richard, 
Shylock and Macbeth what they are. He has still much, and too 
much, about him of the mere horror-mongcring whuh is characteristic 
of this middle stage of our drama, and he i^, of ctmrse, much less 
magnificent than liaraba.'i, lUit he is also nuuh more of a human 
being. 

Although it is among the most ( haoii^, there can be little doubt 
that Doctor Faustus is the hc^t of Mailowe's plays. For the chaos 
here is not quite out of keeping with the wild tlieme ; and that theme 
itself, in every other res}Hrt, is absolutely suited to Marlowe s genius. 
The whole spirit of the Faust story conqxirts uiih-^-nay positively 
requires — not so much a regular <lramatic actum as a phaniasnragona ; 
and its separate scenes arc, most of them, well suited to stimulate the 
towering imagination, the passionate fan< s , the tameless and restless 
energy of this wonderfully though partially endowed |xxi. That the 
Helen passage and the death scene contain, w ith the single exception 
— with that — of the great purple patch of Tamhurtainc^ as to the 
pens tha,t poets held,” the most exquisite outbursts of sheer fHK^try in 
Marlowe, no more than we should expect from the coincitlcnce 
of Inspiring quality in the subject and formal comjKJtence in the 
worker. 

Eiitmrd the Second fills short, for the complement of the reason 
which makes Fattstas so eminent a success. The historj -piay t» not 
extremely exigent of order or of unity ; but to be g(x*d it must liave 
something of Ijoih. Now order and unity were what Marlowe could 
nesxr give. Nothing is more natural than that the foully-wronged 
Queen Isabel should transfer her afifections to Mortimef. Ikit 
IMhtrlowe either cannot or will not tike the little trouble necessary to 
bridge the interval which separates the loving and even forgiving 
wife from the rancorous adu^ress. It might have been a little more 
dtllKcult, but it was certaij% fcasilde, to project the chameter of 
Edward bitp^df so as to render ibe awkward facts credible and not 
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disgusting, Bui here again Marlowe docs not so much as attempt 
it. The petulant and unmanly fribble of the first acts might have 
[xissed into the tyrannical and arbitrary prince, the not unwarlike lord, 
of the middle, and he in turn into the almost majestic victim of the 
end. But ** the flats arc not joined/^ and the magnificent speech — 

Leicester, if gentle word.'j might comfort me, 

sounds utterly o«t of place in the mouth of the abject to whom we 
have lieen earlier introduced. 

Yet in Marlowe l^o things never fail for long — the strange, not 
by any means impotent, reach after the infinite, and the command of 
magnificent veTse. He may, as I have said, have learnt something 
of this Litter from Beele, and he seldom approaches his master in 
sweetness, while he has stnne of the tricks of the whole school — the 
constant and sometimes \ery iriitating habit of making the characters 
sjKuk of themselves in the third jierson, the still too great tendency 
to stopped lines, and the like. But the weight and splendour which 
he impresses on his liest passages made them famous at once, and 
ha\e kept them so, e\cc{»t during the jieriud when all these good 
things were forgot. 

And wliai is true of Marlowe eminently, of Peele in a not much 
lower degree, is true of the whole group, sa\e perhaps Nash, who is 
only a jHiet and dramatist by acc ident. They all intend greatly ; 
choose great subjects; handle them, if scunctimes with an almost 
childish want of common sense, yet with poetic imagination and 
creative force ; make them the occasion of passages distinguished by 
verse of a splendour and momentum, if less often of a lightness and 
easy movement, never previously known in English. For anything 
that rcj^embles the cc hoing thunder of the best decasyllabics of these 
fioets (not by any means of Marlowx only) we must go back to the 
hcnderasyllable of Dante, to the hexameter of Lucretius, t#thc cleric 
phrase of .Aeschylus, and there is no fourth {xirallcl in any language 
fxrOw them. Their contemporaries might sometimes gird at the 
‘‘drumming decasyllalxm.'^ But the rub-a-dub of a drum is a 
curiously \ve%ik and inappreciativc simile for the sound of the line of 
Marlowe, even for that of Peele and Kyd, of Greene and Lodge. It 
mucli belter deserves one suggestt*d by the words of that poet and 
critic of our own who has best appreciated it- 

The tUuavlvi of the irumjKjts of the nighU 
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ULY AM) U(M)KKK-«1HK JK\\>i,\luK^ I'AMTin M 1 1 Kh, 

ANi» tK!fl(*s 

AsclM»n\ pHM’ ' !!u* t\f¥' rii** .iiul lh"A sl\h’ l‘n|iIini'Jn 

liuphkt^ I'UJ ii.i l|V/ h k* hu^ > r,KJ fi: /'V,,*;/;,/ I iuir 

M)lt' Its uiw ifj-ianus h', vrraii ul ir:l) li* unnjtu*.il iii4‘'rv 

IltxiU r >r. JIM'S (4 L\!‘» .tsi ! I ji»‘ tinn In ir 

iharack'ifMks— jji,uii|»i.k'i<‘cti -Mari.n Marj'U'lalr— I ftr uUns. 

Tiik jiiost; of liic ^ic.it period of Oueon I'.l;; Jmii's k i^n is (tne ol 
lilt' inoM intcresun;^ di\!,Mim>, histoiK.diy ^}>t'.lk!l)^, of .ill Knfjlr^li 
proic. We left tiiat medium of expres-jton home yiMia afler llic 
ijiiteii !. a((e>-.ion in a ■.Ule uliidi w.!-. Ih-sI mdii.ilcd hv 
Vioc*' the luiik of Aixham, the pnmip.il pui.i' vvriKr by far ol 
the time, and one wlio emlnMlicd its dominant (lur.ii- 
lerisiii s. Tilt* jictiod of mere ttnlativc, of e\)K‘rmu:iiti» in htmkmi.; 
the voi.ibulary .uid ati.inj’in^ the ‘■yntax. h.id ee.iNcd, e\|nTinifnls in 
all directions hail l« en made in [xiiiil of subjt i l, .md at leni'th a 
fairly normal style had la en altaineii, suitable, as As* ham himself 
showed, for a fpxKl variety of literary purjKrHs, if not for .ill, 

“ Fairly," it has Ix en siiid, but by no means linally. ’I'lie style 
oi Asclun^ was a jrrcUy giHMl .style of all woik ; but it was not 
capSble of distinction in more tiun one or two kinds. It was per • 
fetlly clear, very fairly advanred in balaiKcainl cadence, 
and |ios.scssin!^ yet further t.ipacitics in that din.'ction, 
well projjortioned, lo^iir al, and sane. Hut like the later 
plain prose style of the ei},'htcenth century, it jiatl two drawbacks. 
It was very ill fitted for fanciful, gorgeous, or iKissionaic expression, 
and it was constantly liable, when not used with something more 
than ordinary scholarship anti taste, to degenerate into tafltcness, 
commonness, insipidity. In Its horror of " inkhorn ’’ terms, it ras in 
danger of becoming dull j in its adlHircnce to lailin arrmigement and to 
certain stereoiy|)cd, or likely tp be stereotyped, tricks of parallelism 
and antithesis it was in danger of losing raciucss and vernacular 
vanity. 
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AUcinpts to viirie*;ate it were certain, have l>een traced 

with more or less probability, or fancifulnc^^l the transition writers 
between i 560 and 1 580. Uut these tendenc!^ were carried so much 
farther, and llic ideas whic ii lay behind them were so much moirc 
brilliantly and importantly expressed in the famous book called 
Euphucs^ that it is leally unnecessary to look behind that, cxcej^t in 
making a special study of the particular subject. And even such a 
study nfe*,'ht peihaps wisely avoid cumbenni^ itself too much on the 
t|ue,>tion whether oii^^inal is to be found through Berners in 

(iuevara, or elsewhert^ or in many eKewhere*:., or nowhere. The law 
of maxima and minima moie certain and (onslanl in prose style 
than almost anywhere else. W hen the elements of su< h a style 
have been om e ;4(>t to;;(‘ther, llond or plain style (it does not much, 
or at all, matter w hii h) appears, and is in its measure and deface 
|K'rfe(’led. As it approaches peifedion, men i^et tired of it and try 
.somethin;^ new, jilasn or tlorid, as the case may be, wlfuli 'ibctUh 

In Its turn rise->, tlourishc-i, decays, and is superseded. a«i<! iu»w 

;\t hardly any iniu (thoir^h there are a few ajijiarenl 
exieptionsl dcKs either tlouiish c|inte alone ; in hardly any case can 
the inno\alion, whatever it is, be directly traced back to any single 
< ase or iH'g inner Flux rules all, ami we can only note with any 
precision the greater turns i»f the tide. 

Kuphutsni w.is certainly one of these. lake most things, it has 
been exaggerated as will as deprec iated m important. e, and objections 
have been taken to this or that use of the word es|)t.*cially to the 
habit of employing the tcim generally, as well as sped- 
itcally. rills seems h\ pen rilic al huphucs was the fust 
etmspicuous example in English etf the determination to achieve an 
i^rnale, variegated, ami rather fantastic style ; ami it is t,|uite reason- 
able iti allow the employment t>t the absuad terms formed from it as 
<li noting, first, the s|K,H itit characteristics of the book it^sdf ; mid, 
se* tmdly, in the usual transferred fashion, those of the genus to which 
It l>**lt*ngs, and whic h tenew,s itself so conslanlly in species, with only 
minor differences. 

'Fhc life of Lyly Inis licen already (p, 282) dealt with, but this 
iMHrk* preteddi his\j»iays. lie was probably alKiut six-and-lwenty 
when its first part, EuphiX\^ ih: Anatamy <»/ HV/, appeared in the 
spring of 1579. He was certainly still resident at 
Oxford^^nd an address to the ( ientlcmen Scholars*^ 
of that University apiiearcd in the secoiul editiim, which followed 
within the yeiir, I’he scdnul |virt, Ettpkms and his Knyhiftd, 
appvairefi next year (1580), and both were rapidly and fix'i|uenlly 


' Ed. AtU'r. l.^ondon, 
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reprinted. The influence of the Ixwk has been sometimes a little 
exaggerated, and sometimes more than a little pooh-poohed, while 
from a pcritxl tolerably early in the seventeenth century to the middle of 
the eighteenth it was forgotten, and from the middle of the eighteenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth misrepresented. Uul there Is no 
doubt at all that for at least twenty years after its first ap|)eaninte, if 
not for thirty or forty, Kuphuisin was a living, an active, and in the 
usual way and with the usual limitations, a triuinpharl force. AliWst 
the whole of the more literary* art of the curious pamphlet literature 
of the time followed it ; it coloured, at least as^inuch by direct imita- 
tion ;is by indirect revolt, Sidney's equally influential Antuiia: it had 
a very great influence on the drainalists, espet ially Shakespeare him- 
self in his youth. 'I'his history* guards most larefuliy against the 
undue interchange of and pr.^pUr : and \\v iniglii ha\e had, ue 
should doubtless !ia\e had, Donne llr^t ami Ihowne later, with all 
the gorgeous language and quaint thought of ulmh tlic lv\o arc the 
chief representatives m xer-^c and prose, without IaIv. But in that 
case Donne and Browne, and all those about them, would have had 
to do for themselves something that, as it was, they found done to 
their hand. 

It IS necossar)* (and it has not always iKt n done) to keep the 
matter and intention of I a})’ work scfiarate from his manner. In 
the first jKnnt he was no inno\att>r, and tlmugh it wr»ultl not t)c 
correct to say that he wa*' Ixdnnd his tune, he v^as not more than on 
a level with it, xind was nearer obsolcM amc than inniivaiion. His 
book is, in drift and thought, ext lusively a KeruisvAnce <»ne ; it is 
concentrated ufxm Mdutaiion, and takes that view of Kdtuatt<ni 
itself which the Kenaissani e derived from Plato, and condilkmed w ith 
its owTi thoughts in f)oltiics, religion, art, and what not. Kominally 
Muphms is a romance. Its first jxirt, pAiphua^ or (he Anahmtp of 
A ofKms at Naples, and treats of the courtship of 

iJki Am 4 t^my 'x\\c. hen>jnc Lucilla by the two friends, Euplutes and 
Philautus — the Amadts and (ialaor^ muiatis mutandis 
of the story — and by a third suitor, vastly inferior to either, named 
Curio. In all LyJy’s work (w'hcihcr for reason or not, we have no 
evidence) there is a deef> and heartfelt satire on woman, which quite 
transcends the mere stock railing <jf the Middle Ages ; and Lucttla^ 
of course, chooses the unflttest. But the bulk of the book is not 
story at all, an<! is mailc up of various letters of Euphucs, thi longest 
being one to Philautus after he has quarrelled with his friend for 

* 'Him cemtiwsted ^luerkius auid lighi-o*4ove) woom of llwt great 
Or Bpaniili lonmtice, ibemidves •titered ct^piai of l^aiwselot and Ckwain* 

IModocedl m immense effect on tlie Kimalsiaiitx^ and by buiidmdi 

of mdlm tn diflerem Ibrm lomnnce, and |day. 
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Lucilla, and she has jilted them both ; an orthodox dialogue 
between Euphues and “ Athcos,’* the latter a person rather rife at 
this time ; and, above all, a very important tractate entitled “ Euphues 
and his Kphebus,” which is bused on Plutarclds treatise of education, 
and contains a great part of the real gist ot the book. This includes a 
rather sharp criticism of the condition of things at Oxford, to which 
Lyly plays “Terrac Filius” a hundred and fifty years before Nicholas 
Amhursl, ihougU not from the political point of view. 

Euphues ami his JSui^/aml lands the hero and Philautus in the 
author's own country, and after a short lime at court. In this part 
I'hilautus is the thiet actor. He pays his addresses to a certain 
l^idy Camilla, a court beauty, who is unkind, and is, by 
the favour of aiuuher Lady Flavia, permitted a platonic aLihn 
friendship with her niece Frances as ‘Miis violet,’' which 
at the chise of the book seems to give promise of being turned into 
something warmer. Meanwhile Euphues, after another quarrel with 
Philautus, withdraws himself first to study generally, and then, after 
eulogies on the ladies of England, Cecil (Lyl>''s patron), and the 
CHieen, to the mountain .sdexedra (“ Flint -seat,’' in party Greek- 
Lalm), whence the *iubsetjucnt pamphleteers occasionally evoked his 
forlorn and somewhat priggish eidolon. 

The really nolde aims and the somewhat romantic, but by no 
means unsounvl, views of love and life and learning which the age of 
Elizabeth held woiiUl haully have saved this curious book from the 
fate of many (Uhers not far its inferiors in stub respects, . 

^ t 1 f » . • ' 1 Ihciraylc. 

if Lyly ha<l not ixen a great mannerist in siylc, as well 

as an active praciui<»ncr in thought, and if his style hud not looked 

forward instead of backward, or at least merely at the present. It 

IS evitlenl that he was utterly discontented with the plain classicalised 

style of the Cambridge school. He was as classical as any of them, 

and he Ixirrowed from them (or more probably from their originals) 

the practice of balanced sentences, in which some critics Iftive 

erroneously seen his chief title to mention in the history^ of English 

prose. Here he was simply in the direct succession i he started 

nothing new as comparevl with Ascham or even Fisher. The point 

in which he was a pioneer, by which he caught the car of the rising 

generation, and by w^hich he has carnctl his real place in the story, is 

quite different. It is his revolt against the plain style, and the 

speciaf means which he took for arming and enforcing that revolt. 

*rhese were two, or it may be three, which shall be mentioned in 
the order of their departure from the practices common before him. 

The first and by far the least original was a peculiar fashion 
of br^tig in classical examples as similes or iffiistmtions. Such 
examiit^ in themselves bad been comp^places irf the whole Middle 
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Ages, and had conic thicker and faster in the fifteenth lentury and 
the early Renaissance. Hut Lyly used them with a difference. 

‘‘ liuccpiiaius licth down when he is curriet!,’* saxs he, 
passing over :is known alreatly the ancestry and birth of 
Alexandei, Ins camjKiigns, his death, aiul a few particulars 
about his successors, which the genuine incdi.exal taste would \have 
thought excusKible, nay, desirable, ;il this junctuie, while even wniieis 
like Hraiult and his translator ISanlay would have thought it sinful 
to dismiss liucephalus in less than a paragraph or s(an/.a. 

The second, in vvliiih he iuiunated a little more, ihoilg^h 
still he had numeious forerunners, wa-^ the inftoducliori — Iry way of 
camtrast, to enforce Ins meaning, or fnr othei rea->ons of distmi lly 
vernarulat [linages, 1 am ul the shornraker's mirrd who 
urTi.j*!uliiu> not so the '-hoe hold the plucking mr.’’ Sm Ir 

phiases, as we ntue«i, are luri luit omtrrt»n m As< ham him 
self; but they are unit h more tje»|uvnt m Lyly, who m tins ies[>eit 
is as Aschain ar»d Latimer rolK-d into one. 'Lo winch hi\ui may In- 
added his practice in alliteratii*n -- a common one, as again we have 
seen, at the tune but in him far iiunmoncr, aiul far more of a 
dehUnue artune of stvic than with most. 

Yet here again we may ay that liad iliere Ken nothing else than 
this in Euffhui'Sy it had luver aitairuil the position it held, and after 
a long jrcniKl of n hpM* now again ln»hls. Its real dihereniia, its 
real qu*ttily\ lie-- eLewheie, and under a thud head^ 
that of the e\traouimar> similes drawn from all heaven 
anti earth, but t‘sjM Ldlv from the fanerful <^««>Iogy of the 
Middle Ages, which U !-> haitilv pos--ible to o|a'n two pages of 
Euphtics without tiistovering in greater or le> > abumlantv. 

The usual elforts have Ken made to show that this curious ami 
salietit feature is not entirely original, ami may be found before Lyly, 
No doubt it may ; no doubt any feature of any w riles, except itte 
a«#highest strokes of the individual genius, may so K; ftmuti, wlale 


even these strokes are sometimes only the lesult of slight changes 
on precedent matter. It is rjuiie legitimate, if not suprcfiiely im- 
{Kiitant, to indicate, in this writer and in that of lire thirsi c|uafter uf 
the century, the symptoms which arc premonit^ay of every liteniry 
change, and therefore of this, Hut what entitles writers to a con- 


spicuous place in the story of hleraiure is their use for the first lime 
on a large sc ale, and w ith striking effca, of certain means t^ attain 
certain ends, Lyly was undouKcdly tlie first to lavish this fiecuhar 
kind of simile and illuhtnaian, especially with the defintte end of 
lumbtening and varkgatifig his style, so as to proiluce m the reader 
a ^^tinct rhetndail ellect, Mistake the cenntnem uncommon^ io pre^ 
style in aufiirfor iis<% J||tmef independent <rf ttuiuer. Bdore 
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Lyly, as wo have seen, there IkuI hardly been any one of whom this 
could be said, exc ept F isher, and Fisher’s means were as different 
from Lyly’s as was his aim. 

We do not know that Lyly deliberately and consciously set 
Inmhclf against the prim iples which Ascham and his set had 
enunciati'd thirty years earlier, and which they or otli^rs had faith- 
lully canied out ; but that the <»pposition was [n effect diametrical is 
certain. Inkluirn loims ” wofo. no longer tabooed ; the ambition to 
say things in a manner ddforent ftoni that of other people was not 
only not discouraged, but was di.'>lim lly and definitely encouraged ; 
conceit, <|uainlnc*>s, indi\iduality, were reintroduced into literature. 

I he whoh‘ bulk of the pamphl(‘t prose to which we sh.all come 
proscmily, expressotl the undei'.slanding of this, which Lyly’s juniors 
at once in.rmfested. 

Meanwhile a contemporary eff Lvly'^ was ininging the plainer 
style itscU to a |Hih‘(iion which in this jiariicular stage was rhe 
highest it e\ei iwuhed, and which showed that in competent hands 
it need not la« k .1 sober gr.u <*, almost beyond tlrat which 
ornater orderings cc»uld attain. Richard Hooker was a 
native ol Hcavittee, a suburb of Kxeter, and had been Inirn in I5S4 
in condition''. He liad, however', foiel>ears and li\ing relations 
better olV, and his nm ic', John Hooker, was an Oxford man, a 
c ontinuator of Hohnshed, and a person of conseejuence under 
the Kli/.alRthan teconcjuest tjf Ireland. He is said to have recom- 
mended his nephe-w to Ih^hop jc-wel, and jewel assisted Hooker to 
g(» to (drpus t'liijsti t'ollege, (Oxford, proiuti'd him private jnrjnls, 
and tliough he hmiM lf du'd when Honker had not nearly completed 
Ins (Hfotd ccmiM*, was the cause c»f his hecoming fust Scholar and 
then Fellow of his college, and Reader in Hebrew in the University. 
He inarned \ef> IcMihshly, and was henjRt ked ; but his friends were 
standi to him, and he olnainctl first the living of Drayton ileauchamp 
rn Buckinghamshue, then the Mastership of the Temple in ij%4, 
then the living of Ihrscombe in 1 5y t, and lastly that of Rishopsliounic 
in Kent, where he died in 1600. At the I'einple he had become 
involved in an ccjually un.sought and unseemly controversy with bis 
suliordtnaic, the Lcrurrer* I ravcrs, a bitter Furilan. Hooker’s views, 
when he was transferred once moit* to the quiet of the countr>% lotdc 
font! in the great treatise called the c»/‘ JuY/tsttts/k<iJ 

of whirfi the (irst live Ixioks, as it now stands, are certainly genuine, 
while m to the bsi llirce it is as certain that they do not apj>ear as 
he wrmle them, lull not <(Uitc eeilain how far there was intentional 
garbling in the amingemcnt of their present form 

> Ed. ttebul*- 4 . 
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We are hei*c concerned with only one side of this great Apologia 
for the Anglican Church, which, witten while the spirit and intentions 
of those who presided over its transfonnation were well known, has 
an authority that no later work could claim, and which in themiost 
charitable spirit, and with absolutely no bitterness of feeling, utterly 
ruined, from the logical and historical side, the position of the Pltfelish 
Puritans. Long after Hookers death they achieved a brief viqtory 
by calling in the secular arm, but Hooker^ argumein. and his his^>ry, 
remained unanswered and triumphant. W'e are not here further <Jon- 
cemed with it than as a masterly piece English prose, and in c(ds 
capacity it can hardly be loo highly praiseil No one, s|KMking 
otherwise than at random, would gi\c this praise unmixed. Hooker's 
style htis the faults of its cla>>~a l l.ls^icisnl now timid, now unduly 
audacious; an unnecess;iry fear of viviil and vernacular evpre^Mons. 
But its author handles the mciliods and means uhn h he has received 
with original genius, attaining to a leally e\(|uisitc !)alan( c of 
sentence, to a liarniony sometimes <|mte inetVable, adjusting his 
longer and shorter coiislria tions with almost infallible art, and 
adbrding a s|x.*ciinen never surpassed, and hardly ever ecjuallcd since, 
of argument maintained on abstract and si holasiii points without the 
slightest dulness, of ornament which is never daubed or stuck on, 
but arises from the pro|K»riion of the phrase, and the careful selection 
of the vocabulary. Had it l>een jK)sjsible to have ail prose written by 
Hookers, nol>ody need have wished to seek much furtlier experiment. 
But this was clearly imfKcssible, and the i onslanily Imxidcnmg and 
varx'ing demands of the ditferent subjects to which prose was applied 
helped the tendency in the air, the mere wish for change, to bring 
that change about. The lut/tsuis/iml I'ohty is at least ten years the 
junior of Euphucs^ but it is its elder by as muc h or mure in the order 
of style. 

Accordingly, in the generrd work of the time, it is the influence of 
Lf'y, not the influence of Hooker, that we find prevailing, 'fhe idea 
that Sidney intended the Arcadia as a pngest against Euphuism has 
™ dealt with alx>ve* and is almost Ix'yond doubt 

taf I.yiy suwi eiToneous, bir rhilip ts as great a Euphuist as Luphucs 
himself. So, thougli his taste was, mu< h fnirer and he 
came nearer to the stately mannerisms of the JacolKan and Caroline 
time than to the fantastic coxcombry of purely Klijcabeihan prose of 
the ornate kind, was Raleigh ; so was the difficult and sententious, 
but often striking, Fiilkc (ircville. All these were almost CJ^ct 
contemimraries of Hooker ami Lyly (Rakigh was Imrn in 1552), and 
tliey present, as no others couid dri, tlte union of courtly practice^ 
feutte blood, great laknts, ^uid a i^nmpetent educatitm. If Spenser, 
another contemporary, sha«i%ai plaiiutr style, we must miieinher first 
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that Spenser was a poet, and had the fuller harmony in which to 
express himself when he listed ; secondly, that we have but one 
piece of prose of his of any length ; and thirdly, that this piece is a 
sober State paper, though a very admirably written one. Historians 
like Camden (who, indeed, wrote chiefly in Latin) and Knolles and 
Daniel ha<l also little temptation to indulge in ornateness, not to 
mention that Daniel, even in verse, prefers neutral lints to brilliant 
ones, and that Ijj^ncfllcs (c. i544*^f»to) belongs to a somewhat elder 
generation than that which wo arc now discussing, and, though 
he has a stalely enough style of his own ^\hcn he pleases, follows 
chiefly rl«i,ssical models. We should not expect mucli Euphuism, 
though there some, in Philip Siubbes, the Puntan whose Amxtomy 
of a characteristic but chiUhsh work, appeared in 1583 ; or 

in an enthusiast for prat lira 1 education like Richard Mulcasler. Yet 
this latter s Tn^tiise (if /xiyft/ Wniina^ of ihe Toni^itCy 1582, 

is quite to our purpose in subject if not in style. Mulcaster, 
an Eton boy, a mc'rnhtu- b<»ih of King's College, Cambridge, and of 
C hrist C'hurih at ( )xford, Master of Merchant Taylors’ School in 
1561, High Mast<T of St. Paul’s from 1596 to within three years of 
his deatli in 1611, and Pre bendary of Salisbuiy, is an interesting 
IKTSon, and was an admirable sr hoolmfistcr for the time, holding as 
iu' did a firm be lief in the virtues of the classics fe>r study, and in 
those of brngliNh for practice. r»ut he was not hnnsclf a great man 
itf letters, and he had not reached the promisee! land of English 
prose style to whie h he cheereel others on.^ 

Still, it is not an exaggeration to say that when a man of this 
|H!riod and gtmeraiion eioes cneleavenir at style, it is much more prob- 
able that his attempt will take the fomi of omatencss, whether in the 
smaller or in the larger sense* of Euphuism, than that it will aim at 
the simpler grae'cs of strict pro|K»rtion and cadence. And this is 
sficcialty to Ix' ohser\*ed in s«>me groups of [irose writers, w'ho may be 
IwLst noticed hen\ pv>st|xming to the next lUx^k some further dbnv 
menl on some of the works glanced at in the last paragraph, which 
Irelong to the very latest years i)f the Queen, or to years later still 
These are the translators and the iiarnphlctccrs, to whom the critics, 
as closely connected^ with Ixuh, may be usefully appended. 

The imjK>rlance of the Elinbelhan translators had never been 

’ RiUetgh and others will have further noliw. The chief pieces of Grevilk’s 
jxoM? (1^ Grossrt's e<hiM»n of lus works, 4 votf*. 1870) iive his fjfr (which is not 
a life) ff for mntler, nml hU fjtffrr /♦> a iMtiv, for drought and style. The 

late Mr. K. H, <>uick, m enthnsbst for ethicaiion, printed (l^ndon. 1888) 
Muicnittv s /Wfimu drnhng with dial swh)«H‘i. but not the other treatise, entitled 
also, with n pleasant epminttiess, First F&ri if the Mkmtniary. Richard 
nUtiiiy tftk^ runfri appeared in 1603, with sobseqitoiit edidems in 1610 

«ind t4»Y, whkh me not dilksuH to ohiaiik v 
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wholly neglected, owing to ihctr connection with Shakespeare ; but it 
is only recently that it has Ijecn fully rccogniseii and the texts them- 
selves brought anew to general knowledge.^ W’c have 

tran^bTors, froiti almost thc carlicst media val times to 

some extent, and more fully as thc centuries passccl by, 
each generation endeavoured to familiarise itself with at least iome 
of the great writers of antiquity, as well as with those modern htibks, 
chiefly in French but latterly in other longues aKo^ which supplied 
impoitanl literature. During the time, however, while Kiiglish ias 
simply in thc making, it had more to r(‘(ci\e than to give, apd 
Caxlon's naive and delightful admiration of ftic “fair language of 
French*^ is only an instance of wh.it was going on. lUil now^ an 
original sap was mounting through the trunk of English proNC, and 
the results w^erc nowhere more apparent, we re peihaps nowhere mon' 
indncniial, than here. For a centniy to tonn Noiih's - and 

Florio's at least were read and re rc.nl wiilr an attention 

which few' other Kngh--h hoicks (except the tran-)lati<»n of the Table) 
could command. 'The fsrrint r, a^ all know, fur in died .Shakespeare 
with no sniall jrroixution f)f Ins vub}ert% and .Shakespeare's genera 
lion, as well as at least that wliith follow e<l it ainl another still, with 
their most familiar topics and instances of liuinan conver sation and 
political ethics. Thc latter Iu Ijm <1 to < rente the English Ksnay, tie 
lermincd to a large extent the < our^e of English philosophy for a lime, 
ltel{K*d (not quite so fortunately) a t eiiarn ebb t»f the national t harat ter 
from romantic to sordid si hemes of life, and by a cross of the Frem h 
politique Ix’gat the English “trimmer.” Nor were the minor translattus 
in their owm day and way less rntluentjal. Among these Thdemon 
Holland, lx>m at ( hclmsford in 1552, a Fedlow f»f Irinity ('tdlege, 
Cambridge, a doctor of metlicinc ami a sthoolmaster at ( ovcnlry, 
w’hcre he died in 1637, executed rather late m his life vt*rsions of 
Livy, Pliny, Tlutarcii (the Monfis)^ Suetonius, ami Xenophon; 
Thilmas Undertlowne did Helhi^lcrrus anti (hiti ; Ntcolls ventured tm 
rhucydidcs, but 'rhucydrdes was beyond him ; W illiam Ailhngton, of 

* In the very handsome series <'*f 7V imtilistied t>y Mr. Nutt 

and ♦diud girnerally f>y Mr, \V K, Henley, with intrmhn tioiifi hy varMus hands 
Mono has aliio l>een given by Mr. Wallet m a very pfjtiy httW <*<hnon (6 vob. 
Dmdrm, 1897). 

* Sir Thomait North was of the family which liccame not.nl »Je latet, and 

was Jiccontl vm of the hrsl la»rd North. Very hub is Vnrmn alKHU him. Uis 
Pittiortk first iir and Iw did other tmnslatroiis. * 

* Of Iiallin extraeiion, Uit l>orii m l»aiwttm al>r>ul 15^3, He was a memtjcr 

of ikiAgitlabn fXxford, and tiegafi m early as 1578 a series of handlyM»ks 

in, the tnod*Tfi langnanes, of wiikh he was a imdrer. thief is bts If Vr 4 / e/ 

Wonts, an Italian 'Eatglt<»h dictiemar)'. He was much patrrmifiied liy EhjtatonhN 
iicriilllty* ^lul h«*ld fdacest m the hmischoUl of her Hi^ 

in host in 1^3, anti tie d*cr.l in 
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University (>)llcgc, Oxford, took Apulcius ; R. Englished some 
Herodotus ; Sir Henry Savile, the learned Provost of Eton, did 
'racitus ; and Angel Day wrought Longus through Amyot into the 
vernarular. 

It will readily be understood that whatever interest these transla- 
tions possess arises to hardly the smallest extent from faithful repre- 
sentation of the; originals, Savile rertainly, 1 1 olland to some degree, one 
f*r two t>thers moic or less, were srhoiars ; but the most 
famous ami pojmlu of the veisions were usually taken, ri,ar2.1’eri\»ics. 
not dirert from the <irigin.d, but fioin jm'vious Freneh or 
Indian translations, ami it was hardly the objerl of a single one of 
these wnlers to gi\t‘ their author, their whole antlmr, and nothing hut 
their author, in rigidly dassual Knglrsli. Ib'ul it been so, they had 
been of far h‘ss jntere'^l anti \aliu* to posterity. On tlic rontrary, 
‘-ut h roruinunity ttf design as is to be seen in them (and it is rather 
r<‘in;ii kable) eonsists in the effort to be at tmre as vernacular and as 
vanegattMl as may be. 'I'hey compress, expand, omit, or st)mctinies 
even insert, as no modern iran'^lator woiikl dare to do ; they exhibit 
to the \cry lullcst tlie doublt' tcmlency of Kuphuism to the tinest and 
the most tauuliai e\prt'*^-*it)ns ; anti ftillowing in this icspect Lord 
ilerners, if i»ot earlier tianslaiors, they put English dresses on foreign 
words ami let ms m a way mtimtely tlehghtful and full of refreshimmt 
to tire longutg but such as would make our modern purists stare and 
gasp. Vo tills day thc'^e translation^ arc a repertory of slang that 
still exists, of ta< V but obsolete expressions which would else be lost, 
of Latinisin'^, (iallkisms isms of every kind. No class of work is 
fuller of that most English tif all idioms, the turning of any noun, 
aiijetiivo or substantive, into a \eib. I hey hatl, no iloubt, little idea 
of projMution, thoac, grate; but these were iwit the things the Ian* 
gii.'ige needed at the lime. It waiuetl to be thoroughly suppled, 
thoroughly vernac ulariscd, and at the sanu* time to be charged with 
store of good words, n.uive and foreign, classical and modern, frum 
wliich a standard v«»<'abulary ctnild be, as it was, riddled out after- 
wards. I he late fouitetmth and the fifteenth century writers had 
done their part in teaching English prosc “to go'* ; Fisher and the, 
Asc ham s< heud had given it a thorough grammar school education, 
But these writers ami othe rs of Eli/alKdlfs time were putting it to 
the university, pnu tising it in all s|ioris and arts at once, allowing it, 
it may rather a full allowance of wild CK^ts, htjt enriching it, cxcr- 
vising it, giving it jwissessions, 0H9lis,£i^>€ncnce ; preparifig i|^ 
for its future business in a fashioiMH«nci«iW!:ji^^%%$ 
and sedate pnresses of training wlliyh*it TOTT^iSrcvaOuslY jtn<temoita|||. 

Exactly the same drift and ttmt original 

matter, is shown by the curious md 
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literature which, connected very directly in point of authorship with 
the group of University Wits, fills the last twenty years of Elizabeth, 
and extends into those of James and even Charles, This 
iiamph!ete«rs. touches all, or almost all, varieties of subject with a upiver- 
saliiy which comes not so very far short of the mbdem 
newspaper ; while in some of its developments may be found alstcige 
— a far-off and rudimentary one, it is true — of the great clWnge 
w*hich converted the romance into the mo<lem novel. These pam- 
phlets^ — a fonn of publication which could hardly have come into l^'ing 
without the priming press, and which the printing press was aliBost 
certain to bring al^ut — had been in thei» earliest shape citner 
devoted to the controversies of the Reformation, or else shortened 
chap-book versions of mcdtieval literature, romances in verse and in 
prose, jests, Ixioks of saws and instances. The sharp discipline of 
the Tudor Queen niadc the religious pamphlet a prolxiblc, and the 
political one an almost certain, short way to the gallows, or at least 
the whipping-post and chopping-blork, so it was little cultivated. 

Yet one famous outbreak, that of the Marlin Marprclatc 
Mai^eiate. controversy, dcfictl, though only for a lime, these pre- 
ventive checks. It concerned (as indml the pseudonym 
of the various writers on the aggressive side confesses) the anti-pre- 
latical movement in England, but from the first strongly coloured 
by, and at last became almost wholly merged in, the fiocKl of |K*rsonal 
reselling which, to the great discrcxbi of the Reformers, they liad l>ecn 
the first to let hxisc. The defenders f»f orthodoxy and authority 
included some grave churchmen ant! more irresponsible men of 
letters, whom a not erring instinct told that Puritanism wsk% as much 
the foe of literature as of loyalty and order in religion and politics. 
Lyly, Nash, and the Harveys almost or quite to a certainty took part 
in it, and their lampoons, as well as some at lea'll of those of their 
antagonists, display the revel and riot of words which has been indi- 
aHed above at its %'ery waldest. 

This, however, was only an episode in the pamphlet history ; 
and it was quickly stopped.^ 'Fhe pamphlet itself fiersevered in ksB 

* Until recently inost of thirtn were except in large librnriei, and 

cwm now rtwy are IxaU found in llie privately finnted of Ur. tircuuirt. Ills 
**Hiith Lilgaiy" ooniaius Greene. Na%K Uckker. IHrvey, ami hi* '*Cheft«y 
Wmthiet” the tmmmm work of Nkholait IJrcion, Marprdafe tmet* were 

pruitod half a ceottiry ago liy the hooknelksr ami some incae lecenlty. 

an invalttaUe aocoiint of the whole c!oiitrovii«irfy, by Mr. ArW, whose 

cson^m a great numbor of sotitered pampMet*. Lod|ce has ham hf 
' 'His Hunteriait f 'liib. 

* I may be permittarl to fsdfcr the trader who wtsbea for mere on llatlhi ** 
and dm pamphlets gemmilly to my mspmm history ctf 

fgxaa3-«5a These tiyways of hkit^ iii« ahnem dofid m 
Id iNHft Im ilmys ff he fairsom 
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dangerous forms — novels, generally of a strongly Euphuist tinge; 
personal reminiscences, true or feigned ; disquisitions serious or 
comic, not very different, allowing for the time, from those of the 
Addisonian Essay ; a very curious batch of sketches of the manners, 
esjxjcialiy the h)\ver and looser manners, of the capital ; and lastly, 
literary criticism. In all these respects except the last, Robert 
Cireene (see last chapter) was the most prolific, and on the whole the 
most gfifted. H^is short Euphuist stories, often diversified by scraps 
of verse, not merely furnished subjects to Shakespeare and others, 
but undoubte<lly hel|X‘d to foster in readers a taste for imaginative 
fiction. His fiersorud sketches arc among the earliest of literary 
autobiographies, though lltey have to be taken with rather numerous 
grains of salt. Above all, his scries on “ coney-catching ” rooking,^* 
card-sharping, etc.), though again not to be taken too literally, is a 
most amusing and, with caution, instructive collection, and continued 
as it was by Dekker in the next generation, gives us a panorama of 
the shady side of London life for nearly half a century. Nash, with 
less romantic gift than Cireene, and with no [)oetical power, yet 
achieved in Jtuk W'iitony the I'nforttipuite Traveller^ ntnel of 
mcMt, which ** coney-catc hed ” many generations as to the loves of 
Surrey and i teralcline,'' and besides his “ Marprelate'^ contributions, 
jwrhaps in ccm^evjueme of them, engaged in a furious paper war, the 
other juity to which was iiabncl Harvey. Later, Nash, like others, 
wrote repentant and pious pamphlct.s. Perhaps, e.xcept in bulk, 
laidgc IS even the superior of (•rcene, in respect of the romantic 
lone of his prose and the exquisite lyiic' touch of the verse with 
whic h it IS sliewn ; while the cnonnous pamphlet work of Nicholas 
Ureton, a step-son of ikisciugne and a voluminous writer in prose 
and verse, U iongs, as dix's that of Dekker, rather to the next period 
than to this.* 

Lmlge, however, will bring us conveniently to the critics of 
whim) he w.is one, and who were \cry often the same persons ^tst 
liientUmed, engagerd for the inonicnt in lileniry controversies. The 
most im}K>r!ani of these controversies were the Puritan 
attack on plays and jniclry generally, which was ujicned 
by the SiheHPl q/ Abuse of Stephen Gosson (77/4* supnt\ and the 
other, longer, and more inqiortant < onlroversy, first In'tween metrical 
forms exactly corresponding to those of the classics, and then between 
rhytnetesi rhythms adjusted more intelligently to the genius of 

* This mm of thcawr fxtmphkts a gnsit part in them— those of ^ 
*' Mfiipfislair** set having a HAtielaisian extravagance, ftitd often a wondmui 
length ; others ntiqufidiing in favourite ElijtalwJtlian calchwords ami word-plays, 
like tlua on ** Wftl ** and ** Wit ** ; and tins iiuire romantic pieces aitniimiig great 
pretiliMmi, fts in Lodge's A Amerm. 

X 
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English. The earlier stage of this is best represented by the 
LetUrs of Spenser and Harvey, the later by Campion and 
Daniel. 

The little book of William Webbe, and the much larger/ one 
attributed to George Puttenham, both,' esjiecially the former, show 
the influence of the first part of this craze. The almost unkm)wn 
William Webbe, who is thought to have been a ineinl)er of St. J 
College, Cambridge, and who appears to iiavc l)cen^tutor to the i)ns 
of an Essex squire named Sulyard, published his Discourse of En^i^sh 
Doetric 'vxi 1586. It contains enthusiastic praise t»f Spenser, *Hhe new 
|K>et,” ‘*our late famous English pmi who rote the Shepherd's 
Caiendarf' refers a good deal to the ancients, and rather su}>crflcially 
to the English poets, “scorns and sjHniN out the ragged rout of our 
rakehelly rhymers- for so themselves to hunt the Idler,'* as 
“ E. K,,** for self or partner, had done before it, gives us some 
very comical hexameters for the two tirst eclogues of \'irgil, and 
with more zeal than discretion luriiN Sjx‘nser‘s ** Ye ilainiy nymphs** 
into a slipshwl sort of slovenly Sapphics. Put Wt^bbe's enthn* 
stasm is pleasing, and his style typical. Puttenham, if he was 
the author of the./;/ 0/ Kn^Ii^/t /W.r/V which aj»jK*arcd in i 5 ^ 9 t 
was more cautious alnmt the new mani;u His volume, which is of 
some Icnglli, is a rather onlerly tre;itisc on Poeiits and Rhetoric 
mixed as commonly, divided into three l>ooks, the lir^l of Poets 
and Pocsie, the second of Pro{K>rtion, ami the third of Ornament 
— this last being almost entirely devincd to a ver>* full list of the 
Figures of S|xcch. In dealing with profKirtion he d«xs not dis* 
dain the fancy sliajxrs -pynimids, etc. — whids aroused the anger of 
Addison. As may l>c guessed from this, Puttenham, who quotes 
his emm verse freely and seems to have tvritlcn it fairly in the stiffer 
manner of the first half of the reign, is rather a formalist, but his 
judgment, when he can get it out of slays, is not coinempiiblc. The 
boi^ is ver>' full, learned, and careful, the work of a scholar and a 
gtfitkmati, and far exceeding in detail and sctqx: an>ihing of the kind 
that was written for ages afterwards. 

* both ifi Mr. Artier 's AV/nw//. 
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Attention has ofi<*n been drawn to thc' ambiguity of the title 
Elizabethan literature, as commonly used. “Is it not.’Mhcy say, 
absurd to include umler such a head tiic work of men who, like 
Milton and Ihowne, were not born till after the Queen^s death, and 
did not die till the last <juarier of the seventeenth century had arrived 
or was at the diX^rr **Is it not even the fact that most of the 
nuisterpiecos of this hieralure were not proiluced at all till the reign 
of James r ” It is desirable to remember these facts ; but it is still 
more dcsiralric to remember the others, first that all the seed of the 
whole jierKKl < ailed Eh/abethan was sown, and that not a little of it 
had come up, Iwforc the <^Hieen’s death ; and secondly, that thc quality 
of ihc jierKHi 15801660 is essentially one «ind indivisible. There 
arc clilfcrences between Milton and Sjrenser, but they are differences 
Hither of degree than of kinil. The differences between Milton and 
llryilirn arc differences at least of s|)ecics, almost of genus. 

Our prcM^nt arrangement has thc advantage of keeping both 
sets of farts in view, and in es|K'cia! of directing attention to the 
cliaracteristirs of the first generatitm of thc period, the generation 
which, as typified by Sjicnscr, ended a little Ixforc thc last evil days 
of EUjsabctifs own life closed. It is pi:rfectly true that among the 
completed work of this time wc find but one name, that of SpensKr 
himself wltich represents, undoubtedly and unquestionably, a star of 
the first magnttutk and thc widest orbit, and that perhaps two others, 
MarUmc and Htxiker, are the only companions that can be assigned 
to him by a criticism yhich unites exactness witli liberality. But it 
is not at all necessary to take refiige from this fact in another, the 
fiun that| in the last dale at least of ihc time, wc have the wonderful 
begittniiif « of Shakespeare in drama, of Bacon in prose, of Donne 
»nd others in pure poetry. Tltere is a third aspect under which the 
requires po allowance, no compensation of any kind, and which 
enables it to sUbd on tte credit of its own capita) and revenue. It 
« ihis ajQiect too, which makes it peculiariy deriraWte to made it off 
tUstiiie^i though It was the period 
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of the remakin^S in different degrees for the different departments, but 
in all of the remaking, and in one practically of llie making, of English 
Literature. 

This process is most definitely and clearly inappe<l out in /regard 
to Poetry. If the facts of the foregoing Ikwiks and the concentmted 
lessons of their I nterchapters have ^en folloft^'ctl, the necessity lor the 
remaking will here need little enforcement. Chaucer had gathered 
up all the stuff and all the methods of medkrvaU work in English 
verse, had added much his own, and hail left poetr>^ in a stage of 
relative ptrrfcction. Hut the succession failed. Even men who \vcre 
of more than nian^s estate at the time of his 3eath, like Lydgate and 
Occlcvc, could not iminage uhat he left them ; and thanges, obscure 
in process but obvious in kind and in icsult, increased the thfVicully 
for their successors. Nor were Wyatt and Surrey in a (K>sition lc» 
underuikc the reshaping with a \ lew to the future not the f>asi. I>oth 
had genius, but it was genius rather fine th.in strong : Inilh were 
sliort-livcd ; and l>orh came a little loo early for their task. Nor did 
they for a long time find any seconds, aiul perhaps it was just as 
well. The obscure alterations of con>titution, the changes of life, 
had to comjileie themselves Ixfore the new |K>etry could come, 
'i'hen ** the new jK*et ** brought it. 

On the whole, what Sfienser did has lieen ratlier uiuler- than over- 
valued, am! his greatness only dejiends in part, and hanlly the largest 
part, on the iKrrsonal opmmn which this or that rcitder may form 
of the jKnrlical merit even of the Etirk Qu*rni\ It may Ik*, as 
some think, a venerable and m jKirts licautiful but iedi<ius and out-<if- 
date allegory, or it may Ik% as others think, by far the greatest long 
poem in English. It may Ik anything l>clween these two estimates, 
But the a^thetic variation has no place in the cltuir verdict of 
htfMory- It is indisputable (which is not the s;mie thing as Inring 
on4if^puted) that Spenser practic:ally created the diction and prewMxly 
OfPEnglfsh poetry as IkhIi have subsisted in the main to the pix^sent 
day. He did not, of course, finish the creation. Shakcsfieare had 
to come, and Milton, at least, iKfore that was done ; but he did a 
great deal more than begin it His vcrsitication h;ui to recei%*c not a 
little extensiem, and an infinite iwroceiis — a protjess not yet ended~of 
pennutatjons and comMnations but it haa not to the pre»ait day 
undergone any fundamental change. His diction — correctly but 
ehoit-stgbtedly condemned by Ben as no language — was*ifi fact a 
bold recognition of the fact that merely the current language of the 
day or my common day am ne%*cr he the dictfon of poctiyi that 
iiee& a dietkm ctmtiingly and carduUy, but almyt to a greater 
cir hm extent, altenatcdk tefin^ dkimguiii^ fitan the dictiiiii ttf 
pma. The enmiiotia deaddift whit^ lie f aye to jpoeify^ mA die 
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results of which were apparent in the ten last years of his life, and 
the fifty or more following il, was only in very small part due to 
direct imitation of his own work as such. It was due, even in - 
the hands of Shakespeare, even in the hands of Milton, to the fact 
that Shakespeare first and Milton afterwards had in their hands the 
Slock of language, the ]>lant of prosotly, wliich Spenser had first 
foundcMl and set going. 'I’he kinds of sonnet and of satire, of history- 
poem and pocm-u|iilosophical which sprang up so abundantly in his 
footsteps are interesting, but they arc n<j|. really so interesting to 
histor)' as this complete reorganisation of tne poet’s material and of 
his means, as thi> rem.*fking of Kngli.sh verse. 

'I he jMisition of the age in priisc is hardly less important, though 
its arhieveinent is much less deciiled. No single prose-writer of the 
time, not even Ho«»ker, hohls the same rank in prose that Spenser 
holds in poetry ; jx'rhaps, indeed, no single writer, not even Dr>'dcn, 
ever has held that rank. For prose, the lower and less intense 
Jiannony, is the more varied and iiulelinitely adjustable instrument. 
And while it is conceivable that one man indeed Shakespeare has 
very nearly done sf» sluuild catch up an<l utter in hint and intima- 
tion at least, the whole sum of pot try, no one could do the like in 
prose. Here, too, the rt>inp.irative newness of the ftirm had its 
inevitable eftet i ; eu n the iwaiorl of sheer evperiment and exploration 
vkiis not oxer wIkmi the sixteenth century ended. 

\'eiy great adxatucs had Iw'en matle m both, and, al>ove all, the 
riz/Z/mo// r of prost\ the opj>o'>ition of the plain and ornate styles which 
was to dominate the rest of its history, was lor the first time clearly 
|Misc*i and deiinilely wairkr tl out on either side. This could not have 
hap|K*ned in the earlier jktIihI of mere or main tninslation as regards 
suli^cct, of tentative at cumulation of vocabulaiy and experimental 
adaptation of arrangeinciU. Vestiges, or rather nidimcnls, of Ihc 
antmomy would, of courM% apjjcar encouraged by nature of subjeaor 
lempttmtneni of waiter. A i'haucer inuislating the metres of Ikx'thifti 
almut the motion of tltc heavens was not likely to write like a 
grave in his chronicle. But the op|>osition was accidental and rudi* 
lucmary first of all Not till the weariness of the aureate ” diction of 
the hftemith centurv -- ^tsclf shown t hicily in verse — led the Cambridge 
school to denounce ink horn terms, ami combined with their worship 
of the classics to devise a fdam classical style, could the inevitable 
revolt ami relKWiml army itst?lf definitely with a purpose, a programme, 
a creed, and become, fti'st in the hands of Lyly and his followers, a 
Hifiking groietque, and then in those of Ikicon and the grmt seven* 
teemh-iitsfitiiry writetn, a magnificent resurrection rhetoric in a far 
more glorious fbftn than she had ever known, llut at any rate the 
‘Itiantsl was m fetrly put, the ** dc|iendeiiey distinctly establidied*^ 
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Henceforward the ebb and flow of prose style has reigned witli only 
superficial change for three centuries^ alternately seeking the correct 
and simple or the out-of-the-way and gorgeous as ideals, and falling 
into the tame or vulgar, the extravagant or gaudy, as excesses, I 

In Drama, the third division, which deserves to be kept (apart 
from poetry and prose, not only because it indiflferenily appll^ the 
form of both, but because by its importation of speech and actmn it 
introduces elements not strictly appropriate to eithqf, the im|K)rtunce 
of the time has commoi^iy seemed greatest of all. It is certainly 
somewhat different in nature. Here we have neither a rcconst^fuc- 
lion and recovery in greater and more pn»ftiising form of a state 
formerly reached and then lost, as in |K»eiry ; nor a compiirativcly 
orderly extension of a campaign not yet crowned with complete 
victory, as in prose, iUit we most certainly have the sudden shaking 
together into ttieir right places of elements which hitherto have been 
loosely wdiirling like the Lucrctian atoms ; and it is at least arguable 
that we have the attainment of a final form. At any rate three entittJ 
centuries have failed to produce any new really fertile cross, or to 
import, in conditions suitable to the climate, any foreign form capable 
of standing compirison with that EliralK^than pla\ , wliich shook itself 
into shape, a hundred minor hands Ijc’siiles those of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare aiding, by the date of the prcKlut tion of Every Man in 
kis Hummr. 

Much as has been written .about this play, it has perhaps l>cen 
insufhciemly recognised that its idc;i, whether the matter l>c tragical 
or comical, whether it keep these kmds apart or mix them as 
ingeniously as in the famous classification of is essentially 

the same — to wit, that the play shall l>c a piece of life, rendered as 
faithfully and se[>arately as possible, with all its divagations inter- 
ludes, its inconsistencies, its interruptions. This is, of course, 
diametrically opfiosed to the classical theory, and to the theory of 
^ffnost e%'ery modem drama except the S|>anish, ct^en to a certain 
extent of th;it Aristotle's at first sight odd, but, whether right or 
wrong, all-important comfiarison eff a play to an animal ^ helps us, 
perhaps better than anything, to understand the difference. Nothing 
that is not vitally connected with the animal— the central notion 
of the play itself — must appear ; the Unities (not in their alisurd sevtn* 
lieenth-cefitury caricature, but in their actual Creek lifnitatiott) follow 
namraily ; second plots are impossible^ for two-natured is ilo nature. 
We may have ititemity and accomplifhment \ but, above all, we must 
have limit 

The Elimbethan icfea it fer more ambitious and grand;^ aw H 

I am mmm that seme el the hiteia autlmrltim take t$m In of 

**fiic9UHe/' twt I amnot agrm iiHIlhdicm at kaun for an omliEisiw exftesaaMM. 
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doomed to fail in all but the strongest hands* The poet does not 
attempt to isolate action or situation merely ; his play is but a 
piece of the life of the actors — their life is but a piece of larger and 
ever larger lives. Nothing is superfluous, irrelevant, common, un* 
clean ; everything may and shall go in. The intenser nature of the 
interests of tragedy may give to the working of tragic plays a closer 
unity than that of comic ; the majesty or the pathos of some particular 
character n\ay d^'arf in presentation as in attention the episodes and 
the interludes. lUit the principle is always the same. The touch 
with the actiuil is never loosed, the farrago of the play is the farrago 
of life. * 

h is the just and abiding glory of Marlowe that, so far as one 
man could, he really seems to have hit, consciously or not, on this 
vast concept i<m, and that he certainly perfected, or went far to per- 
fect, the only instrument of \crse that could possibly serve as a 
medium of execution for it. lUit his own plays as plays are after all 
only the most magnificent of failures, and without a Shakespeare the 
possibility the thing could never have been shown. Whether the 
{x>ssihility o( it has ever been fully sliowm except by Shakespeare is a 
jKiint on which it would be partly irrelevant and wholly anticipatory 
to dwell here. 

That the mere flwtn of play which was strong enough and elastic 
enough to give >hajM- to this mighty attempt developed itself out of 
the l>cggarly elements of the mystery and interlude, with the 
undoubted hut only paitial lul[» and crossing of the classical drama, 
has iHjen, I shown, with less violence to fact and probability than 
other theories reijuirc. Hut it can never be denied that the trans- 
ffvrmation h astonishing. It was not so rapid, nor does it display 
such ifidividuid t>ower of genius, as that which in a single man^s 
hands evolveil the relatively jH'tfeci ixiciical work of Chaucer from 
the interesting but in no single case i>crfect experiments of the 
hundred and fifty years Vw fore him. More than a generation had^o 
pass, ji vast company of men, unkm>w*n, half-knowrn, and knmvn, had 
to Ih? continuously at work, l^efore the childish puppet-plays — com* 
paniitvely spesiVing of Udalf and Sackvillc ami Still piisscd into the 
completed work of Sljitkespcarc. Hut as the process was .slower, so 
the restiU wm more stire, Chaucer^s wwk, as have seen, found 
no following except in a half-foreign country*, and from men who were 
themtelwet wojiWe to hand on the art in living condition. The thirty 
0f experiment in drama, from 1 560 to 1 590, were succeeded by 
fifty of die most abundant, varied, vigorous, and, for the best 
ef the time, hrilliaiit production that any literary form has ever 

cnjoy«4 
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CHAPTER 1 

SlIAKISEKAkK 

Hm' lurk of lifp-rntur** < rmn titration of the gfreat drama in it — 

Sh.tki*sn#Mr«-ti(i < honnolt.j^n Hn' hf The %\ork -'I hc |xnins --'rhe .Sew^rr/jr 
‘llirir foniid and ^juittual sujtnuuu y -I'nibahlf divisioi of pla}.s : the 
»wh«’f - “Ihvjf v< tvr au<l {dirav Ih* ir c<m‘'tniciion — 'I'luMr haiacters — lltc 
miihiU* ilnna* tin ,!A i n“ Tin* konvantio conn liios—'rUc great 
Iratjttlif Koman atul komantir I^csi — Ikmltlful j»Uys. 

It will have lieen seen already with what large cautions and provisos 
the familiar lenn Kbzabcihan Literature has to he taken. The 
phenomenon lo which we apply it l<H>k its rise within the reign of 
the Queen, or if wr take that rii>e to he manifested by 
the publication ant! aj>preciation of tiu* Soffj;s and Sonnets iacolnran 
on the latest eve of that reign, but it grew very 
slowly. More than twenty years jveised before anything really 

striking and decisive either in prose or iMH^try ap|>ciirt^d ; nearly 
thifly l>erorc really characteristic and original drama emerged, and 
then mH by any means < ompktely, from the condition of ex|>criment. 
Even after Kapkitfs and the Shi/*ht*turs Calendar had dislinctly fort> 
toki great things in the two ordinary hanuoaics, another ten or 
hheen yrars' schooling had to l>e undergone before the general lime 
of production was it^ached. And the greatest work of all, putting 
Sf^nser, Hrtoker, and Marlo^vc aside, was mostly borne, though as 
nan sm by the reign of James, 

t>espite the estieine uncertainty of Shakespearian chronolog^^ we 
do know that a coitsideraWe part of Shakespeare’s work was done . 
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before 1603, But ccrttiinly the best part was not. Very little of 
Jonson antedates the Queen’s death ; the meagre bundles of notes, 
interesting and pregnant as they are, which constitute the first edition 
of Bacon’s Essays^ would, had they never been augmented, have 
given us no idea whatever of his real literary’ powers ; the Ibest 
w-ork of inun like Daniel and Drayton was to come. Whm is 
perhaps nof more really surprising, but more startling at first 
sight thatn the slotimess of the rise of this great Jiicraturc, is the 
rapidity, in the case of its most notable and characteristic constituent, 
C irai’ decline. Omitting the work of Marlowe, vvhi^h 

onm^ion prematurely brought to a cibsc, the early work of 

Shakespiearc, and a little more on the farther side, with 
a much smaller part of that of Ford, Massinger, and 
others on the hither— the whole bulk (»f the English drama was 
written between 1600 and 1625. Almost the whole bulk of it 
that has really commanding merit was written between 1590 
and 1640 — f>erio<ls of exactly a quarter of a century in the first 
case, of evacily half a centun* in the second. Fletthcr died 
less than ten yearn after ShakcsjKjare, and in the work of all 
the men who survived Fletcher decadtMurc is apj)arent. There 
are, of course, those w'ho would say that it is apparent in Fletcher 
himself, even in those works of bin which, being < ertainly, or almost 
certainly, in part due to fleauinont (who died Shakespe-arc ^ are 

contemporary with the masterpieces of the class. Hut this is perha})s 
an extravagantly rigid and arbitrary' scheme of < lassification. It is 
enough to say that l>etween 1600 and 1625 all the l>est of our 
dramatists except Marlowe were working more or less simultaneously ; 
and that w’ithin this period all the known kinds of the great drama 
itself had been discovered and practised. What is more is that 
within this same time the great metrical cfiTcrt of drama upon English 
poetry had been, for good, entirely accomplishetl, and was already 
bi^nning to turn to evil-— an evil which was not limited to its own 
immediate form. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that an attack on 
the score of plagiaiistn and other misdemeanours had been made by 
Greene, l>efore his death in 1592, upon a certain Shakescene, who 
has been naturally identified with William Shakespeare. 
But we do not know ^with any certain or satisi^tory 
knowledge upon what work of Slmkespeare’s thti attack 
wflA 4 ttecied. All the more careful and reasonaUe accounts id his 
work mark the earfiest fday-dates, where they give lhef«i« 
lililk a telltale r/mt It is only by guesses that any^tng is datisd 
M | |rf the Cpmedy pf Errors^ at the extreme end of 1 594 1 and the 
pf Errors^ otnnistakably Shideespmurian as il It hefi amt 
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there in character and versification, is so exceedingly crude both in 
these points and in composition generally, that the conjectural ante- 
dating of plays like Ridiard II I, ^ and still more A Midsummer 
Nights Dream, becomes from the literary point of view almost 
utterly incredible. And it may not be improper to add a very earnest 
protest against the attempt to group plays and claws of plays 
according to successive supposed states of the poers mind and 
temper. there is cnulity of character, artlessneST of verse, 

or very flagrantly chaotic composition (it must be remembered that 
Shakespeare’s composition is not to l>e judged by the rules of any 
ancient ahht or modetn journalist) then we may with a clear literary 
conscience ticket this as “ pr<»bably early.” Otherwise, in default of 
positive documcntar>^ evidence, there would not be much reason for 
putting I'ht Tempest later than A Midsummer Nights Dream, or 
A IViMfers Taie than Romeo and Juliet, A poet, especially a poet 
like Shakespeare, is not a vegetable ; you cannot count the years of 
his work by any real or fancied number of rings in his heart Bad 
verse, inhuman character, clumsy composition — become after a time 
imjK)ssiblc to him ; in tcm{>cr and choice of subject he abides 
supreme and free. 

The results of the almost ferocious industr>’ spent upon unearth- 
ing and analysing every date and detail of Shakespeare’s life arc on 
the whole very meagre, and for lilcrar\" purposes almost entirely 
unim{>ortant, wliile with guesswork we have nothing to 
do. I’hc cerlainlios may be summarised very briefly. 

William Shake.s|)care was tnulitionaliy lx>rn on the 24th of April, and 
certainly Iwiptized on the 26th of April 1 564, at Stratford-on-Avon. 
His gnmdfalhcr’.s name was Richard, that of his father, a dealer in 
hides, gloves, com, wood, etc., was John, and the poet’s mother was 
Mary Arden, lie had two sisters and three brothers. The family, 
which through Mary Arden had some small landed property, was at 
one time prosperous, at others not. Shakes^xsare himself ma#ied 
early ; the date of the actual ceremony is not known, but a bond 
of marriage passed bt'tween him and his wife Anne Hathaway on 
November i 582, %vhen he was Utile more than eighteen, and his wife, 
a y^man’s daughtfjr, eight years older. They had three children, 
Susanna, Hamnet, and Judith, and there is absolutely no do^* 
mentary evidence of the slightest value as to the terms on which 
they lilted together. Tradition there is — though of no great age, 
and of exceedingly slight authority to his leaving Stratford for. 
Lemdon, ptMp% in 1 585^ * or 1 587, and perhaps m consequence 
of a deer^sfoaling ptmk in the neighbouring park of Sir Thomas 
Lucyirf Chariecote. He perhaps began Ws ixmnectitm wii^^ 
theatie as a limfse 4 ioMer ; and was pretty certainly an actor before 
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long* In 1593 his first work, the remarkable Venus and 

Admis^ and next y^ar the rather Jess i-emarkablc Lucrecc. He was 
connected soon after the middle of the last decade of the century 
with divers theatres, became a shareholder in them, and by 1 ^97 
could buy ^^good house, New Place, at Stratford, where he afterw'alds 
enlarged llSt^^property. It is to be noted that his constant residence 
at London dhiring these ten years, his desertion of his wife, etc., aTc 
ail matters 8f guesswork founded on barely negative ijvi<lcncc. It is 
not in the slightest degree impossible that Anne Shakespeare w;i^ 
with her huslmnd for the whole time, or that he made fret|uent visit It 
home. But there are fair grounds for sup|H)sftig that London was 
his headquarters during the decade fn)m 1586 i 59^), his partial 
residence during the ne\i, and only occasionally visited by him 
during the third — at the close of which, in 1616 on April, he 
died. The l>cst'known detail alxmt him |M'rhaj)s, and a sample of 
the trivial things on which stnKtures of gossip have been based, is 
his bequest of his seconfM>est to his wife. I’ersonal references 
to him art? not numerous and rather %*ague, though except m the 
case of <irecnr*s splenetic outburst (if it l>e meant for .Sliakes|>care) 
always complimentary. His reputation, though it h.is steadily grown, 
has ;dways been great ; there has never from the day of his death to 
this day iK'cn wanting testimony to his [Kisition front the greatest 
living names of the time it> English literature. 

Shakespeare’s works, in the generally accepted canon, consist of 
a comparatively small IkkI)' of non dramati< poems, the tw'o pieces 
above mcntioneil, a bo<ly <»f 154 sonm ts, and a very few shorter 
TWwork somewhat more doubtfully genuine, on the one 

hand ; on the other, of alnnit twenty times as mtu h 
dramatic work divided into thirty* seven plays, which in the original 
edition, published seven years aRcr the ow neris death by his frieiuls 
Heminge and Condell (this <loes not contain /V/vV/cjs), arc classt?d as 
** UiRedics, comedies, and historie.s." Before this edition, anrl during 
Shakespeare^s lifetime, only a few of the plays ha«l l>een printed in 
quartos of doubtful authenticity; the lenur, the fjicreee^ and the 
Smmis appeared with his name and pretty certainly under his 
superintendence. The spelling of the name varies from Shaxper to 
Shakes{»eare. But if Grt^cnc^s gibe at it is gmxi for anything, it 
settles the pitmuncialton as nearest the latter fonn, and this is the 
spelling on the title-page of the Sattmis^ the only hook of hit pulv 
Indted in hts Ufettme, after he was fomous, and obviously with his 
leave if not by him. 

, In view of the extreme tmeeftainty of date of most of the {days 
ikSfiirt 1600, the certain attribuiton of the two laiger jioems to *593* 
94, and of the Sanmis (though they were not fwint^ ifll 1609) 
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1 598 or earlier, when they are mentioned in Memi’s Palladis Tamia^ 
is very imjjortant and solid. These early dat^, and the' fact that all 
the three larger pieces or groups are concerned with love, show us in 
a more {personal fashion than the scheme of the drama (always more 
or less itn personal, and in Shakespeare’s hands extraq^narily so) 
what manner of man and poet Shakespeare was youth. 

Ihc dominant tone in all three is passion, combined in^he Sonnets 
with ail intense^and wide-sweeping thought. In some mW general 
and obvious characteristics Venus and Adorns and TJ^e Rape of 
fMcrece diflfer little from other mcinf>ers of a large class of Elizabethan 
[Hiems referred to at^ive (p. 267). I'hey select, on the pattern of 
many writers of the hrench and ltali;in Renaissance, subjects at once 
luscitms and tmgical, aiul they apply the new melodious verse, of 
which S|HJHser had taught the secret, to the discussion of them in a 
manner which ap|K'als at once to the sensual and the sentimental 
emotions. 

Hut if lh(! class was the same, the individuals are very different, 
'rhere were already many tuneful singers in 1593 ; but none of them 
except the master himself < ould raise such a pageant of voluptuous 
imagery, or atroinpany it with su< h a symphony of haimonious 
sound, as wc timi in I'rnus and Adonis, No one except Spenser and 
Saik\illc evoked the rhyme -clangour of the stanza - with such 
delicate art ; no one ext ept these two had portrayed such vivid 
pictures as the iirrcsl of Adonis by Wnus, the captivity of Mars, the 
tmrirait of herself by the gmldess, the csca[>c of the courser, the 
description of the boar and of the hare-hunt, the solitary night, the 
discovery of the Anilish youth who has fled from Love’s arms to 
those of Death. Rut while none, save these, of men living had done, 
or could have done, such work, there was much here which — 
whether either could have ilone it or not — neither had done. 

In the first place there is, almost for the first time in English 
IKwirtry since Chaucer, a ilircctness of observation in the skctilies 
from mitiiRX Sai kvillc, so far as liis brief .space and peculiar subjects 
allowed him, Sj^enser far more, are great ixiintcrs and 
describers. But even the later and greater poet rather 
displays a iiiagnifiqently decorative convention in painting than a 
direct re*cre;itiv€ or reprotluciive touch. Shakespeare, even in these 
earliest days, has this latter — the horse and the hare, though the 
most Aunous and elaborate, are only two out of many instances of it 
ill the Venm. In the second place, the slow movement, W’hich is of 

* Meres’* aclieniely tltoitgh singularly uncritical sketch of contem- 

fiorary amt other English litemture will he found in Mr. Atber's 

^ Vmm emd AJmis b in the sixn Lmme In Ihe seven-hned stave. 
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tiie essence of the poetry of Sackville and of Spenser, and which is 
t^rtainly invited by the sixdined stanza in which the Venus is written 
almost as mucli as by the rhyme-royal and the Spenserian, cannot 
adjust itself to ^the infinite variety and the directly lyrical flow] of 
Shakespeare’s versifictition. It is not a mere accident which l&as 
made composers choose Hid me discourse ” and Lo, here the gentle 
lark ” for jfetting to song measures of the lightest quality ; and 
throughout the poet shows himself — even more thx^i Spenser, hoW 
much more then than any one else ! — the absolute master of his nietri 
X)xi& 4 iregetmry to whom all conditions of phrase and rhythm arc^ 
meitay maieria pHfua out of which he can mate whals<K*ver he will. 
And lastly, though of necessity in less nie;isure anti degree, that gift 
of indicating chameter, of ojK^ning up whole unending \'istas of 
thought by a single phrase, vvhith is Shakesjnrare’s as it is hardly 
any one clse\ is here. ( >f Adonic, the story forbade him to make 
much. Hut it would Iiave l>een so easy to make X’enus (oniemptible 
or disgusting or simply tedious ; and she cscajK's all three fates so 
completely ! The escajx*, no doubt, is effe< tetl jwirlly, if not mainly, , 
by the unfailing intciiaiiy of passion whit h the fKKd suftuses, but wc 
arc concerned cJiiedy with the means of sullTusitm. They arc, 1 take 
it, mainly, if not wholly. i(»ni}>med in that magic of ilte single phnisc 
in which Shakespeare (for this is m»t Sj#enser's gift) renunds us of 
no predecessor but Chaucer, and in which he outdoes Chaucer marc 
than Chaucer outdoes others. 

7'en j»hort as rmc. one long as twenty 
ljc*adii}g him prisoner in .i chain • 

Love Is a spirit .ill ct»mpacl t>f Urc 
He secs her coining and Ijcgins to glow 
Kven as a dying ctial reviveii with win<!' 

Her two bliic window* faintly she wpheaveth- 
Was iMtlied like a>a|>our from het »igbt 

are mere specimens sclcricd half at random from the things of this 
kind with which the piece swarms. ** Contreued,’’ over luscious,** 
uoofigtmil '* — half a dozen other epithets the merely stopwatch 
critic may iwap upon Venus ami Aiimis* On^ epithet, sometimes 
used in disparagement, it does deserve — it is young, but w*ith the 
youlli of Shakespeare, 

Much of what has been saM will apply to Luereee^ whkbwdhiefly 
diffistfs from its predecessor in having a sevendine stanza, and in 
deatlsig wtih criminal, and not merely unhapf^ and liagk, pasaimi. 
|l is, however, on the whoh^ inferior; hetng nel merely longer (and 
the style is not improved by bitl written with somcfthiiig mm 

of an apfmach to dte old wsmer of 
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other padding. We should be sorry not to have it as well as the 
Vems^ but it could not supply its companion’s place. 

The Sonnets do not reveal to us a more exquisite or richly gifted 

poet than does the Penux; but they take us to a higher range of 

subject, where sensuous imagery is indeed not absent, but where the 

TKKJt’s absorption in it has given way to a more direct ^ ^ 

* . . . , , , ® . jlic 

domination of the ideal, to meditation upon passion 
mther than realisation of it. The endless discussions on the person- 
ages probably or possibly concerned must be sought elsewhere. 

"' The famous dedication ' is, almost to a certainty, enigmatic of malice 
prepense ; but there i# no reason to question the fact suggested by 
the text throughout, and explicitly asserted once in it, that “a man 
right fair ” and a woman ctiloured ill ” were the objects, either suc- 
cessive or simultaneous, of the poet’s passionate attachment. That 
these two peisons were live individual Ijcings ; that the passion was 
actually felt, hui for <me, two, five, or fifty other }X‘rsons quite differ- 
ent from those adumbrated : or that the poems have no necessary 
connection wuh any particular pcrMjn, will never be exclusively 
asserted or denied by any one a<'quamted with human nature. 

All these theories and others are possible; none is proved; 
and, for the literary purj>ose, mme is re.dly important What is 
imfK>rtanl is that Shakespeare ha> here caught up the sum of love 
and uttered it as no poet has before or since, and that in so doing he 
carried ^uxitry - that is to say, the passionate expression in verse of 
the sensual and inlellectu.il facts of life — to a pitch which it had 
never previously Rviched in English, and which it has never out** 
stepped since. 'Fhc coast line of humanity must be wholly altered, 
the sea must change its nature, the moon must draw it in different 
ways, before that tide-mark is passed. 

'fhese Simmls arc writien in the English form, which is some- 
times called from them the Shakespearian, and which, as already 
explained, is quite entitled to claim equality with the chief ltalian#r 
Petrarchiaa. rhree quatrains, not connected by any 
necessary or usual community of rhyme, arc tipped with ami^tud 
a couplet ; and, generally sjx.*aking, though not invariably, 
the opposition or balance of octave and sestet which the Pctrarchian 
form naturally iiivitcs*is leplacterti here by a steady building up of tte 
thought through the douxatn, and then cither a climax or a cpuck anti** 


^ W the only begetter of these msuing sonnets Mr. W. H. alt 
and that eternity prtmUaed by oar ever-living poet wishclh ad- 

venturer lit netting forth. T. T/’ * T. T ‘ is admitted to he Thomas Thewpe 

the pttbhaher ; the ** evtsr^lidng poet*' is otien to no doubt, tM t^ Utle»{Mig!S hw 
Hut who -Mr. W. ^ 

mimevf hut geumtoptubn and t«ir prohiddllty tndine to WlUiam 

ikrli^ of 
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strophe in the final couplet. The form is extraordinarily suitable to the 
subjects, and may be said to be, for the sonnet “meditative, actually pre- 
ferable to the octave-and-sestet, though the latter may have advantages 
for the sonnet descriptive. No such samples of the peculiar phia^c 
beauty of the S<*nrt€(s can be given as those which were possible in 
the case of the Vettus^ simply because of their l>ewildcring abundance. 
Every sonnet, and perhaps a majority of the two thousand Unesior 
thcreal)OUls, contains them ; and among them are numbered no sn'^all 
proportion of the highest, the intensest, the most exquisite jewels\of 
English poetry, l»ul their general characteristic as verse is a stea^Jy 
soaring music, now lower, now higher, never #xartly glad but always 
imssionatc and full, which can lie found nowhere else— a hiirmonic 
of mighty heart-throbs and trrain-pulsings whit h, once ( aught, never 
deserts the mind’s oar. Like all the greatest iH)ctry, this is almost 
independent of meaning though s<» full t>f it ; yt>u <an aitomi the 
sense or disregani it as ytm please, teilam in each case of salisfac' 
tion. I'he thoughts are not so far>Iet( bed, the music n«>t quite so 
unearthly, as in stjme poems of the next generation, but they are more 
univers^il, more commanding, in<»re human. The mastery whicrh had 
been partially attained in f \ nus iind Ad*mis is complete here. There 
is nolliing that the fHK’t wishes to say that he cannot say, and there 
is luxrdly a district of thought and feeling into which he docs not at 
least cast glances of unerring \ ision. 

The faculty, which in this direction attained such early cominaml, 
seems in the more complex and various defwirtmenis of dramatic 
exercise to have dcve}t>i>ed itself, as might lx: exjie^ ted, more slowly 
in projxrrtion to the bulk and variety of its acetimpUsh 
ment. What really is Sliakesficarc’s earliest dramatic 

highest degree un- 
certain ; and of the pici es whi^ h are with mon? or less 
probability ascrilied to his earliest jx’iiod it is not definitely known 
much is his <m'n, how mut h sujiplieil by or Ijormwed from others, 
Frcmi the l>cginning of the play, as distinguished from the interlude, 
the habit seems to have estal^lislied itself, in England as In other 
countries, of constantly reworking old pieces by nexv h«iiicis ; and 
it is proliably to some exception^ pcqmlarity of Shakespeare as a 
reCashknter in this way that ( irecne^s emtburst reters. H i s early piece% 
dben, may lie divided into axitictpatioDs, more or less origtitat« of hit 
special masterpiece, the romantic comedy, attempts in the biotid* 
aiid4huiidcr melodrama of the time, and probably, in most at»e% 
fc^htoned chronicle-phtys or ^ hist 0 ries,’’a kind, as we have seen, m 
hill a$ Bale. To the hist divtsieia hekmg Im/s the 

Tw of the Cm*^ Brrw$ ( iht« touching thie 

tw ma to ted clatikal fday), Mtoiun for Mmsurt (?), the eerieii culmiiuit- 
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ing in A Midsummer Nigh t^s Dream; to the second Titus Andronicus; 
to the last the majority of the great series of the English histories, 
while Romeo and Juliet stands apart as what we may call a romantic 
tragedy corresponding to the romantic comedy, and promising almost 
greater things to come. 

In all this work, guessing as little as we can, and proceeding as 
gingerly as possible, we can see the poet’s genius growing and settling 
itself in every possible way. In metre he begins with the lumbering 
fourtecners, not as yet quite spirited up even by him, 
the stiff blank verse which even from tlie first becomes and phi^ 
pliant in his hand, the richer but almost stiffer Marlovian 
hectoring style, the quaint fantasies and cuphuistic devices of Lyly, 
all frequently lapsing into rhymed couplet and even stanza. But 
almost from the very first there arc glimpses, and very soon there 
arc much more than glimpses, of something that we have never 
seen before. Such a phrase, for instance, to take but the first that 
occurs, as the 

.\nd shake the yi»kc of inau.spir ions stars 
From this world* vvcaikd flesh, 

of Romeo and Juliet takes us a long way beyond Marlowe, a longer 
way beyond Peele. In both these masters there is a deficiency of 
vibration in the verse, and a certain poverty, or at least simplicity, 
of verbal music. “ Karive wood noics wild is rather truer of Peele 
than of Shakespeare. Even Shakes|>eare could not often outdo 
Marlowe in a sort of economy of majesty, the grandeur of a huge 
blank cliff-face, or of the empty welkin itself. But as his meaning is 
more complex, farther-ranging, more intricately developed than theirs, 
so arc his versification and his form. The incomparable skill that 
was to achieve such things as 

Peace, peace ! 

Ikiist thtni not sec my Ixiby at my breast 

That sucks the nurse asleep ? 

or the famous Tempest passage about ‘‘the stuff that dreams are 
made confronts in the making (and a very rapid making) 
quite early. Wc find it in the quaint euphuisms of Ijyvds LabowPs 
Lost^ in the unequal speeches of the Centlemm^ even in such a 
partly fkrcical medley as the Comedy of Errors^ and such an Hl- 
mingted mass of farce and tragedy as Measure for Measure, The 
real Shakespeare cannot help showing himself, if only by a flash of 
verse hem idid them j and Uiqo presence of something 

new-^ a kind of EngUsb that no one has hit upon beforei 

and nrhicht as we cannot mi feel, is rcvoluliontsrtng the wh^ 
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structure and character of English verse. He may rhyme, or he 
may not rhyme, or he may turn to prose ; but always there is llic 
new phrase, the new language, conceited to the despair of pedants, 
playing on words in a fashion maddening to dullards, not aWays 
impeccable from the stricter standpoints of taste, but always instinct 
with creative g4^ius. \ 

In respect of construction and dramatic conception these early 
works, as wc might expect, are less aus am cd. rjie chronic le ji^ay 
of its nature defies Ci>nstruclion <if ilu- oidinarv kmd, though sorhe- 
times, as in Marl<n\e\ Jufu\/nf IL and Shakespeare’s 
two IxichanL, the actual su>iy m!iy he ^hort and central 
enough to give something like dchnite plot. It how- 
ever, remarkable how Shakespeare contrives to infuse into these 
chronicles, or, as they may be not ina< r uraitdy termed, these dra- 
matic romances, something of the unity of the regular play ot dramatic 
epic. He will do it by the most various someiimts as in 

AV//^'' V»y the contrasted attraction of the tragedy of t'onstance 
and Arthur and the comedy of the liastaid I alconbridge ; some- 
times, as in Henry //', by the inclusion of a non hisioru al char- 
acter, like FalstatT, of the very first interest and nnjKirtance, with 
the subsidiaries necessary to mI it off; sometimes, as in Henry 
by projecting an idea (m this i ase the patriotic idea of England) 
in such a fashion that the whole of tlie play, humours and all, 
imposes it on the spectator. Bat in the miscellaneous plays there is 
much less unity of ronstriu tion, and, an vfi, the romantic atirariion 
of character is not quite secured, '! he defeat of the project of 
seclusion from womankind in Htbour'^ I,*nt might haixlly, in 

any case, have l)cen sufficient by itself, and is certainly not made 
suBicient ; the pby, agreeable as it is, loses itself m humours, and 
episodes, and single combats of wit ami love. *1 he teniral story of 
Twn Cmiicmen is not more than enough for an ordinary muvHh^ 
sftd it may be questioned whether that of AW/w and Juliet is in 
itself much more. But thb latter is quintcssenced, and exalted to 
the heavens, by the pure and intense ^Kxstic quality of its verse, by 
the pity of it in the case of the hero and still more the heroine, and 
by the contrasted Bashes of wit and gallantry ip Merrutio and Tybalt 
md the rest So in the other and lighter masterpiece, A Mid- 
summer Dream^ which probably belongs to this pericHl, the 

iubtle fidelity to the dream-nature perhaps makes it unnedmary to 
give, but certainly a$ a matter of &ct excludes, any elal>orate char^^ 
acteiMlrawing. Indeed, aJw^ays and cverywhete at this period, Shake* 
i|)fasre*s character is far ahead Some indeed, to wb<nn 

grsliail adhesion can here by ad given, would mamiaili 

iSm ihii was always the ease, and the very last the! daxt&if 
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and transcendent truth and mastery of the great personages help to 
blind the reader to the want of that “ clockwork ” excellence of con- 
struction which Jonson could perhaps already give, and was certainly 
to give before Shakespeare’s death. Let it rather be said that 
Shakespeare at this time had not quite acquired the of construct- 
bis (“haracter-lcvel ; that later, when he had learnt it, he 
never cared to giv'c nu)re construction than was necessary for his 
’characters; and^hat in this he was light. It may be questioned — 
heresy as the si*itcinent will seem to some ~ hether construction, 
pitched to the perfect^in of 77 /c .V/ 7 <v// Woman or of Tom Jones^ is 
not stunothing of a tour tt' fori t\ and whether It does 
not deserve Hacdn's pleasant sneer in another matter, ^ 
you may see as good sights in tails.’’ Life does not 
consider or iontrive so curiously. However this may he, Shake- 
speare at this time was (erlainly not ‘"our i)cst plotter”; he was 
already at lilne^ an almost perfe<'t artist in character, as he was a 
quite perfect poet. F,\en m such ‘‘more rawer’’ work as the Two 
iientkmi'n^ “ W ho !•> SsKia?” does not more show us the master of 
lyric than Julia and Lame show us the ma.ster of the graver and the 
lighter, llu* more passionate and the more frivolous, psychology and 
ethology. Kveti in that unctjual medley, Measure for Mcajntre^ the 
great scene between Isabel and ('lautlio so far transcends anything 
that Fiaiglish, anything th.it Kumpean, drama bad had to show for 
nearly two thousand yraiN that in this sfiecial point of view it remains 
jierhaps the most wimderful in Shakespeare. Marlowe has nothing 
like it; his gn»atest pass.iges, psyrhob)giuiUy speaking, are always 
monologues ; he cannot e\ en attempt the clash and play of soul with 
soul that IS so mirai'ulously given here. \'ei, though the play (which 
some call a comedy !) is nt>t known to have been acted till 1604, its 
general chanicteristirs put it far c.irlicr. 

The second or muhlle division of plays may be said to be cc^ 
nected with the first by the link Ix^tween Henry /l \ and Henry F*/ 
the latest and most matured of the early batch, and the Merry Wives 
of Windsor^ probably the first of the second. The 
Merry HVt'C-r itself is a curious study. It has failed diviMon; the 
to lind fav’our with some, owang to a not ignoble dislike 
at seeing the degradation or discomfiture of Falstaif, but it nmst be 
remembered that Shakesfiearc, though never cruel with the morbid 
cruelly tflT the in<xiem |Kssimist, is always ficrfecUy awake to the 
facts of life. And, as a matter of fact, the bowls that Falstaif played 
involve the rublx^rs that arc depictctl It has also been a 

* It li well to say noltitng f V. , lie«iu.se, thmjgh I have no doubt 

tluit this trikigy hatlo Mm tlic mam Shakespeare's. It Is idso beyond 

nil doubt* and beyond alt ollm, wtofsshioning of etu-lkr plays. 
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common saying that the play is little better than a farce. If so, it can 
only be said that Shakespeare very happily took or made the oppor- 
tunity of showing how a farce also can pass under the specie^ of 
eternity. How infinitely do the most farcical of the characters, inch 
as Sir Hugh and Dr. Caius, excel the mere “\'ices^’ of earlier play- 
wrights! Who but Shakesj^eare had — we may almost say who ^ut 
Shakespeare has — made an immortal thing of a mere ass, a mWe 
pufif-ball of foolish froth like Slender? If Chanter had had me 
dramatic as he had the narrative fiiculiy and atmosjjhcre he migh^ 
have done Mrs. Quickly, who is a very near relative, in somewhilt 
lower life, of the Wife of Batli, and rapjdly ripenmg for her future 
experiences in Eastcheap. But Shallow is above even ('haucer, as 
are also the subtle differentiation between Mrs. I^lge and Mrs. Ford, 
and the half-do/en strokes which her »ii.itor jii<lged sulhciciU for 
sweet Anne Page. .\s for FaKtafi* it «s mistaken atfet (ion whi< h 
thinks him degraded, or ‘Mransl.itcil ” Btittom fashion. He is even 
as elsewhere, though under an unhickier star. 

This completeness exhibits it-.elf, mu |>erhaps m more masterly 
fashion, but in a siunewliat higher and more varied material, in the 
great trio of Romantic cometiies which is supjxvsed to represtmt the 
work of the last vear or two of the sixteenth (cniury - 
Twlffk AVc///, .»/«.// A.lo .thou! ami As 1V>« 

Like It. Wheihei this order rt presents the actual com- 
]>osition or not, it tertainly represents an inteliectual ami literary 
prog^ression of inieo’st anfl value, though the siefrs between the three 
arc not wide. Twljih like the, Metry irive\ though not 

quite to the same extent, is pure tomedy with a leaning to fiircc. 
The exquisite delicacy of the cluirarier of \’»ola suffuses it with a 
more romantic tone ; but the disasters of Malvidio are even less 
serious than FalstafTs, and the great af>peal of the play lies wholly 
cm the comical .side, in the immorud characters of Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew, in Feste, the first distinctly and frecujjarly Shakcsfiearian 
down, in Maria the youngest wren of nine,"’ in the glorious fooling 
of the plot against the steward, and the m\nm Comedy of Errors pul 
upon Viob and Sebastian. There is no touch of sadness, though the 
'down’s final song of ** live rain it raineth every day ” gives a sort of 
warning note ; the whole b sunny, and if less romantically imaginative 
than A Midsumwr Nighfs Dream^ it is almost as romantically 
fanciful • 

Muck Ado okmt AVM/uf^ changes us from pure comedy to the 
tre^-comic — indeed, to what threatens at one time to be tragedy 
ttndilutedl Perhaps here only, o# licfe and in the If Va/c/r Taii^ 
Shakespeare has used tragedy to bdlghten his comedy, just as he 
halijcisany does the opposite ; the i^eet it good Btti it is for the 
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lighter side — for the peerless farce of Dogberry, the almost peerless 
comedy proper of Benedick and Beatrice — that we love the play. And 
the attraction of this couple, anticipated very early in Rosaline and 
Biron, is used yet again and with absolutely supreme success in As 
You IJkc ff^ one of the topmost things in Shakespeare, the master- 
piece of romantic comedy, one of the great type-dramas of the world. 
Here, as in so many other places, Shakespeare borrowed his theme, and 
even no small pairt of his minor situations ; but this matters nothing, 
'rite l\tle of Cuimt'lyti is phtasant and vigorous ; Lodge’s Rosalynde 
is ingenious and fantastically artistic. But As You lAkc It is part 
of the little “library of La Quinle” — of llu* few books exhibiting 
imagination and expression etpially married. Rosalind and Toueb- 
sUmc stand, each in his or her own way, alone. 

I'hc apparent t hange in the ''Ul))ei t and temper of Shakespeare’s 
work at the beginning t>f the sexcnieenth century has been the sub- 
ject of mut h i<lle talk. 'I'herc 15 no more reason to believe that he 
was s|K*« tally and petson.illy merry wlnm he wiote this 
group of uunedies, than there to believe that he was trastsh^! 
sad or cmhtltcred during the |Hriod whah produced 
Jutius CtH'sar^ IlamUi^ idhcUo^ Ixar^ Madh'ih^ Antony 
and Cloofiiira to whu h .some wouUl add Troilus and Cressida^ 
Timon^ and evf'tr .l/c.cw/ec for as well a^ Conolanus, To 

the present unlcr it is pretty certain that Mt'ast4rc for Measure^ 
and itnd Crts\/da leproscnt much earlier work, 

whether or m» they hail been a< tually prodiK i‘d. I he thrcie Roman 
plays, y////V/r i\>r/o/.tnus\ and Antony and Ctt'opatrdy make an 

interesting sertmn to themselves, which in Antony and Cleopatra 
almost j>;isses inu> that <if nmiantic tragedy, anti so joins the supreme 
t|uarteite, Hamids Mai heth. ( dhelh\ and Lear. 1 n all the Roman plays 
Shakespeare apjdietl his Kngh>h-t humicle method pretty exactly 
to the material that he found in North's /VwAm//, and, since his 
faruHies Urth of stage management anti of versification were now^ 
it/inplelc matuiity, with the noblest ctTeci. But in chameter he does 
mil create much, htMinly interprets — till we come to the “ Serpent of 
tild Nile*’ anti her lover, who are neither the crowned w'anlon and 
liesotted delmuchee *of uninspired history, nor the anti- Roman 
sorceress and victini of Horace's craven-crowing ode, but a resd imo 
and heroine of romance, luckU^ss though not blameless, sympathetic 
though Hot ill ser\^eti 

Much, however, even of Antony and Cleopatra is only chronicle, 
and like the other tw'O, great as they are, falls beneath the magnificent 
creation of the four great romantic tragedies. in each of these, 
of course, Shakespeare had Ofain his authorities, and, as his wont, 
he sometimes followed them closely. But the imprest of the four 
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docs not depend in the very least upon Cinthio or Saxo, upon 
Geoffrey or HoJinshed. Here, as in the great companion comedies, 
the dramatist breaks qv\ite free ; his real tViiemes are human passion 
and human action at large, caught and embodied for the nonci in 
individual character and fate. Nowhere c‘Ise does even Shakespeare 
lavish his resources as he does in these four plays, and certainl)! in 
none docs he manifest such a power of displaying the irony of hfe 
and fate. \’iewed from one standj^oint, all four arti as well entitled 
to the motto “ N'anity of vanities’* as Kcclesiastes itself. Ihe lovp, 
the heroism, and the great leading (|ualiiies of Othello and Madieth, 
the filial duty and intellectual subth iy of iftimlel, the generous if 
reckless and j>assionate bonhomie of Lear, all make slnpwrerk against 
the rocks thrown in their way by inauspicious stars, and sought out 
too often by their own iniNtake> and crinu s. With that supreme 
genius which distinguishes him from thr common playwright, 
Shakespeare has n<‘ver made hi^ lieiot s oi heroines typ< s ; and this 
has puzzled many^ and dtrxen not a feu to despairing edVorts to make 
them out types after all. It is c\at tly uhai they aie not. Shakc‘s|H*are 
was no dujK’d or duping preadier of the ruling passion like hts 
second editor, Otheilo is indeed the simph*st of the fom ; hut even 
here the character of lago. uhuh is almost as com[>le\ a*> that of 
Hamlet, invites a great, from M»rne ihi: gre ater, part of the mten-st. 

Those who would make Hamlet a mere irresolute, a mere 
Waverlcy, not only do not supply a full explanation of him even in 
their icnns, but forgc’i that irresolution, at least such as his, is the 
most complex of qualities. The inability of ilie will to “ lei itself go'* 
is partly caused by, much more complicated with, the inability of the 
intellect to decide. 'I'o ccjmpare /.ca/ with the wretched other play * 
on the subject, xehich is beyond all doubt ani< ri»*i, or with Holinshed, 
or with Geoffrey’s original, is perhaps the* very best single means of 
appreciating the infinite variety and intrn ac y of Shakes|KMre\ knf»vv« 
iJige and expres.si<»n of humanity. Although the hapless King is 
always in Ute Ij^iiin sense imjwnent — im ajiablc- of resisting the 
impulse of the moment this fault of his »s c onditioned, voloun.^^d, 
transformed at evcr>' instant by circumstances, rnanx erf them 
Shakespeare’s own invention, and all rearranged with new effects by 
him. The gifting, the unexpected fmciiousness of Cordelia (and let 
ft be remembered that Cordelia is not a perfett character, that she is 
as hyper-frank as her sisters arc hypocritical), the petty iffsuUs at 
Gotieril's, the bolder outrage at (.ilosiefs under tlie orders of Regan 
and Comw^dl, the terrom of the atonn, and the talk (datigemtis 
to already tottering wits) of the sham madman, the rescue even as it 

he fiaiiiKi, with ^ifair in Hai8tt*i iJhnix. 
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is too late, the second fall info the hands of his enemies, and the 
final blow in the murder of Cordelia — all these engines, all these 
reagents, the dramatist applies to Lear s headstrong petulance with the 
most unvarying precision of sciciuc, the most unfailing variety of 
art. We have the ungovernable kmg and ex-king in twenty different 
“ states,” in twenty different relations and presentments, all connected 
by the central inexorable story. An<l so in Matheih the hero — 
ambicioiis, uxoritfiis, inti‘nsely under the inrtuence of nerves and of 
imagination, as thth^renl from the mere “butcher” of Malcolm’s 
insult as his greater jnit not less complex-souled wife is from a 
** tiendhke (.juecn passC'^ lx*fore u^ whok* and real, terrible but 
exact, before, at the crisis of, and in his criminal stage, at once with 
the dutlering and phantasmagoric variety of a dream, and with an 
utterly solid and (’oiuinuous story interest, 'fhe Macbeth who is 
excited by the prophet y of the uu«h<*s is exactly the same Macbeth 
as he who shrinks ftom tiie sisumed dagger, as lie who is struck to a 
kind of numb philosophising by the cr\ ol women that announces his 
wile's (h ath. 

Of the numberless ami magniticenl passages of our poetry w hich 
these foui plays contain u were vain to attem{*t to speak. It must 
Ik* siilfK ient to say that in th<‘m tlu' Shakespearian line, which, with 
Us absolute freedom of shifting the [)ause from the first syllable to the 
last, its almost absolute lieedoin of syllabic etjuixalence, and the infinite 
variety of cadem whuh the use of these two main means (and no 
rioubt some inagu* besid<*s) allow e<l it to attain, is the central fact of 
English poetry — this line lame t»> il.s very farthest. We only obsen'C 
in the plays of the last six or seven years of Iv.s life one change, and 
that mu a certain one, the inclination to grcviter imlulgence in the 
redundant syllable whith is so exceedingly noticeable in his successors 
m romantic drama, Ucaumoni and Fletcher. It is pretty certain that 
this license, whu h he had always used to senne extent, would never jn 
his hands have reached the excess which we tiiul in ihont, and whicn 
in tl*eir followers simply disbands the line into loose imgirt prose, 
with iH>me rentiniscences of verse here and there. Hut it cannot be 
considered on the whole an improvement. 

lire plays of, c»r firakiblv belonging to, the last |>enod of Shake- 
sjKiare’s life Mt fewer in pnvportit>n than those of either of the pre- 
ceding |»erimls, but those of them that are certain present interesting 
charactelSstic#. These are i the li'»//cr\v 7b/c, 

and The the others Ijring Henr)> VI JL and 

Perkks. This last play, which was not included in the first folio 
of 1 6 a 3 by Shakes|>eaWs friends and colleagues* Heminge and 
Condell, presents curious dyUculties. Great part of it mmt be 
Shakeji^peare% \ Ihems is perhaps no part that mgki not be j and the 
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general characteristics of story-management and versification are a 
very odd mixture of his earliest and his latest manner — a Ijn^es 
Labours Lost blended with a Winter's Talc, Nor do i at least see 
reason for refusing any p;irt o{ Henry 17//. to Shakespeare, though 
the prominence of the redundant syllabic has made many ascril^* it 
in large })art to Fletcher. But about the other three there is^io 
doubt, and certainly thore is more excuse than usual for those w^to 
read in them a sjjccial index of the autluu '*' temped in these his l,*^st 
days — of the ** calmed and uilming adepta " wlu^cof Fulke 

Grcville sj>eaks. Cymbclinc partaken somcwh.j^t of the same character 
as the earlier Much .Ido about Aot/i/ui;. It ls vciy nearly a 
tragedy --'imleed, unlike Mudi Ado about Ao/binj^^ it contains 
accomplished tragic incident:? m the ileatlts of the Q^cen and 
Clotcn. But as far .is the interesting }>crsonages — Imogen, 
lachimo, J'o->iluimus are nunerned, tlie tragedy is axerted, and 
the whole ile»er\es t!\e nanu' of joinanlu dramc in the French 
sense. 

This word, indeed, evat'liy desoibes these last three plays, and 
with ever-increasing .ippHspnatene-^. i‘rdantH of the Innikish ihetHlc 
of playwright craftsmanship haxc found fault vuth the const rut turn of 
Cymbelint\ vxhuh is admittedly hnisc, hke us fellows ■ a chronicle or 
romance rather tli.tn an epic, btu fH^rfeitly sufi'icienl for its own 
object ancl putjvi.ses. 'fhe* batklKuieof A tf 'inters 7)t/e \s a little 
more carefully and dtsumtly vtrtebrated, though no doubt the 
action is rather improbably picdcmgcfl, and the st. aim* -.scene, in 
which llermione is restored to Leontes. iloes not entirely atone by 
its extreme Ircauty for its ecjually extreme improbaliility. But here, 
as always, Shakesjx-are ha> rlone what he meant to do ; and here, us 
a!tii*ays, it is the extremity <»f (ritual im|«Ttinen< c to demand from an 
author not what he meant to do but scuneihuxg ibul the critic thinks 
he might, could, should, or ought to have meant. The vivid truth 
of the Queen’s frank courtesy, larontcs* jealous rage (so different from 
Oihelk/s, yet ecfually lifelike), the fine lurid presentment of the 
**cmst ” of Bohemia, the exquisitely idyllic (a word much abused, yet 
here applicable) figure of Perdita, the inimitable brio of Autolycus, 
the fH-ndant to Touchstone — to give all tlieMS^ and other (hrngi in 
a pleasing series w^as what the dramatist intended to ilo, ami he 
did it. 

'Hie splendour of sunset in 7 be Tempest can escape no fme, and 
the sternest opjionent of gwcsswcwrk imm admit tire prol^able presence 
of a designed allegory in the figure of Prospero and the burying of 
the book, the breaking of the staff, at the close. Even if Ihb be 
thought too fanciful, nowhere has Sbakes|ieare l>ren more |m»digal of 
wesy speefes of his tmehantment, The esquistte but contratlisl 
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grace of Mirjinda and Ariel, the wonderful creation of Caliban, the 
varied human criticism in (ionzalo and the bad brothers, the farce- 
comedy of Slephano and Trinculo, do not more show the illimitable 
fancy and creative power of the master in scene and character than 
the passages, not so much scattered as showered over the whole play, 
show his absolute supremacy in poetry. Both in the blank verse and 
the lyrics, in the dialogue and the set firaiies^ in long contexts 
and short phm^cs alike, he shows himself absolute, with nothing 
out of icach of his faculty of expression and suggestion, with every 
resource of \erhal music ami intellertual demonstration at his 
command. * 

i he sO'Calh'd cloubiful plays ^ of Shakespeare form an interesting 
subject, but one which can be dealt with but briefly here. As 
attributed by older tradition and assertion or by modern guesswork, 
they amoum to “ some dozen or sixteen,” of which only 
three, the 7 V.vj A7//.s//;c//, usually printed as 

Beaumont and Fletther ^, ///,, and Arden of ^ ^ 

f 'eversiuim, have any seiious < laims, though some have seen such in 
the Yotkihire '('nti^edw a curious Ihile horror-piece which, however, 
a dozen other men might }ia\e written. Others again, Judr Em^ 
J Mnni\Sir Jidift kddiii'ith absolutely nothing but unauthoritative 

though |>reuy ancient assertion to iccommend them. As for the 
e\<epted tliree, the Two Soide Kimmen^ a dramatisation of ChauceFs 
Afn'xkTs 7'it/e^ has no suggestion of Shakesjieare as a whole, but in 
paits shows e\itaoidtnai\ similarity to his \ersificaiion. This has 
tempted some to think that Shakes|)eaie may by chance ha\c found 
his younger contemporaries (Beaumont, be it remembered, died in 
tlie same year with him) working at the phiy, have looked at it, and 
have mended or patched heir and there for amusement or out of 
go<Hbnaiurc% Edward III, has the same similarities of versification, 
and in f^irt, though a small part, of handling, but it is more 
suggestive of an exiraurdmanly 1 lever piece of imitation or ins|lira> 
lion than of actual Shakesjx'arian authorship. Arden of Eeversham^ 
on the other hand, has no Mmihiniics of versification, and does not, 
in its dealing with the murder of a husband by his wife and her base- 
iKirn paramour, sugj^est Shakes{H'are’s choice of subject, but is closer 
in some wa>*s than any other jilay to his liandlmg in character and 
psychological analysis. 

* AajtwpHeatidiiitiapSlmlccjipariAn Aiim rypha is much warned. As it 
H, mmitr or fewer of Uk? dmiUfuU am inrtud#'<l in some of the old large library 
eilinomi, some of them iimy Iw foumi m Haditt’s IMskys others in Simpson's 
Silmd ^ SkoknpeaPt. and one or two. espttciully Ar4tn ef are 

jsfpatrmtcly. CHherwise the eihiion of W'arnke and ProeschoJdi (Halle, 
b ibc only one. 
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Disposition of thr subject — rhronoioijuAi and biojjmphrc i! c.uit^ofi'i -!Vn lonson 
— His anti oxhcr “ humour ' Hi'* jdav*' - lbs %ors»‘ I'h*.* thu-v inaMci 
pieces — I^aier pi, ly.S' 'f lu* Ivcaiimoni <i,nd I 'cu her— Hieir Uvev 

Their charattcriM ICS - And merits 's^h-uiu’Ui p'.i\-v '^ludnvvv t>i 

other dramatists- Sufh«*(f*ru \ ui th<" t u<.ik < hapm.tn !>*'‘kk*'j 

— MKfdieton--Hcy\%i.x>d “Wflister H.s utu rjeat pla)S“ D.ty dvutfUfUi 
-"ktilAir*) . 


From more than one thini; wliidi has Ix^en sani already, ii will Ix' 
seen that the arrangement of the in nod of the Kn^dish drama 

for trealinent in a hteiarv liisttiry i*» beset bv \-itn»UN diiViailnes. 

The pha^^cs lome so ipnrk ami overlap ea* h othei so 
of ihTwhiri inlrieateiy, tiiat s» para!c tieatrnent is apt to i teale an 
entirely |:enei,il idea < hrono}o^o< aiK, whde i ollec' 

live treatment IS in dan^o r of loniiising the su^ressae sia^^es. For 
our present purfwise ilie lH‘st vvay will ptobubly be to take here all or 
almost all the men who during Shakesjx are s lifetime prcxlueed some- 
thing more than the m<‘re ix^ginmng of tlien wtuk, leaving even 
Massinger (thtiugh it is almost certam that he wrote liefore t6l6), 
much more Ford, Shirley, eSe., for the next |l<M>k ; but to preface the 
indlHdual dealings with some warning remarks whn h may keep the 
general procession dear. 

Let it then lx." always rememlvered that ihir formative |K'rio<l of 
the University Wits was a very short one, and was cfintained, 
roughly Sf>eaking, in the decade from 1 585 to 1 ; that Shakespeare 
, overlapped them at the one end, and the first ten years 
of Fletcher— the whole tollalmration of Beaumont and 
Fletcher— on the other; iliai Ben jonson, liejjinning 
before the 9ueen% reign ended, by some yean, was 
tlie 4 ramatist more es(>ecuiHy of the reign of James, though he 
iUrvived till near the outbreak of the civil dissensions: that 
Fle^efs death coincided nearly enough with the accmkui of 
Chiites, m that he represents one side Off tlie purely Jacobean 
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drama as Ben does the other ; and that most of the minor but still 
great men, Chapman, Dekker, Middleton, Hey wood, Tourneur, Day, 
Marston, Webster, while often anticipating the end of Elizabeth's 
and sometimes prolonging themselves into the beginning of 
Charles’s, are still in the main ornaments more especially of 
that of the British Solomon, who, for all his Rewlis and Cantilis 
( 7 nde tnfta\ certainly reaped where he had not sown. From what 
has lK*en said «ilready of this c uriously tangled character of the 
subject, it will he understood that a strictly chronologiail arrange- 
ment of the wril(‘rs enumerated, and others, is practically impossible. 
But it so hap[>ens tha^, witlunit violating chronology in any important 
degree, we can arrange them in an order corresponding ejuite closely 
enough to their literaiy importanc e. 

Ben jouson ^ (who'.c non-dramati<' poetry is in bulk, and still 
more in intluencc, so mipoitant th.il it mu>t be treated separately in 
the next <haptc*r, while his piose will also come in for handling in a 
third) was nearly ten ye*irs vounger than ShakesfK'are, 
and vvas Ixirn in London in the year i 573, some time 
after the death of his father, who was in orders. 'Fhere seems to be 
no reas<m for d<»ubting that the family was a branv.h of the Annan- 
dale johnstoncs. He was educated at Westminster, hut probably at 
neither Uni\t!rsjiy, though he aftfu wards received honorary degrees 
from Imth, Ills mother manual a master bricklayer or builder, and 
Bi*n apjHMfs to have trie d the business, but nalurally did not like it. 
He enlisted and served for some lime in the Xetlu iiands, but seems 
to have come home while still a boy and to have married very'^ early, 
ihe famous toinersations with Drummond ^see below), which, though 
not the very Ihsi of eviilence, are al>out the best wc have, do not 
repreM^nl this marriage as a very^ happy one, though Hen gives his 
wife a somewhat ungracious testimonial on the most important point. 
He was certainly one of the most solidly read men of an erudite time. 
We do not know how he gravitated to the stage, but Meres’s mention 
of him is so early (i 59S) that Every Man in ins Jfinnour^ Jonson^s 
earliest known pla>\ is sometimes put lu fore this date. But we do 
not know that it was acted till then, and Meix's’s commendation is 
for tragedy. The wild life of the actors and playwrights of the time 
had nearly iimdr Jonson’s t>wri end tragically premature, for he fought 
a duel with m actor of Hendowe’s, (iabriel Spencer, in this same 
year, lillcxl him, was trital for murder, but escaped by pleading 
‘‘clergy ” and Iwing burnt in the Itand, with loss of goods and chattels, 
which were proktbly not extensive. During the early years of James 
we know little of him except from the and a few tradi- 


* «d. ^iiid Cimnmgham (3 voB. nj . ), 
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tional stories, mostly of literary quarrels. But in the second decade 
of the seventeenth century he became a sort of regular dictator of 
literature, the head of successive groups of young men of letters 
whom he called his sons,” the furnisher, conjointly with Inigo Jojics 
as designer and mechanician till they quarrel led, of inanycourt masques, 
which contain exquisite p<>ctr>-, and Poet Laureate, or something like 
it. The journey to Scotland, in which he visited Drummond \it 
Hawthomden, t<»ok place in 1619. Hi> last years iW'erc not wholly 
happy, for his health, jiartly owing to his conviviality, was impaired, 
and he was often in straits for money from the fickleness of the court 
and stage favour on which alone he def>cntled. * But when he died in 
1637 there was probably no comjK'teni opinion which did not regard 
him as the head of English literature, a jxisition whit h he practically 
held till Dryden \\a< served heir to it. 

Jenson’s first l>lay, Ki^ety Man in hi^ Humour (uhich after 
having been acted at the Rose in a form not now extant, about 159b, 
was transferrt'il in its pie.sent shaj^e to the (ilohe and a< Jed in by 
Shakespeare two years later), expresses in more than its title the 
kind of drama in which he sptM lally excelled. 'Phe su(c«‘ssi\e or 
rontemjKjrary senses of the mm h -discussed wonl '‘humour” in 
English can be put slnutly uithi*ut too much assumption 
on debatable f .iking ns original meaning in 

the iiKwJern languages from the metii< o- philosophical 
sense of humour *’ as a < onstitueni of the IwhIiIv frame induen( ing 
health or disease, it passes into the < onnotation <if *• tem|H*r,'' “ ilih{>osi- 
tion/* which it stdl retains. From lh^^, and by a slight reaction and 
variation ii|K>n us hrst meaning, u ttnnes to signify a {xirttcular 
idiosyncrasy — a whim or caprice ibstingui'^hing the indtviiluab- and 
it is in this sense that jonson constantly uses u and illustrates it in 
his plays. Only much later, and by tlegrces \ery dihiiult to mark 
with any accuracy, did it acquire that sense <»f disiiiu tion from, though 
no# opposition to, wit in which it has Ix comc the designation of 
a quality so frequently found in English literatuie and elsewhere-^ a 
feeling and presentation of the ludicrous which dws not stop there 
but includes something more, a syinpathetif , or at least meditative, 
transcendency. In this last sense Shakes}>eare the greatest of all 
bumorists, and Jonson has not much claim to be one, for his temper 
w*as unsympathetic and his intellect, though strong, was a little coarse. 
But in the dePmeatiort, never absolutely caricatured, of “homoini*' in 
the plural form and lesser sense he has had few rivals. 

In Every Man in ki$ Hummr the freshness of the winter's vein 
pit^veots the tendency to “ eut-and-drietlness to which his scheme 
is exposed, and the result h delightful, etpechilly in the boasting 
c0Wmi Botelil and the gull Master Siefihen, who wants ** a stool to 
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be melancholy upon,” while the sketches of manners, always the 
stronj' point of the humour-play, show us almost for the first time an 
interest and an excellence which was in both respects one 
of the chief features of the Elizabethan drama out of 
Shakespeare, tor there is nothing more distinctive of Shakespeare 
than the way in which, despite his intensely English patriotism and 
his intensely English spirit, his painting of manners always transcends 
the merely grajiiic and local. He has enough of this last for his 
purpose, but only enough, and it was no part of his purpose to indi- 
(ate fur us accurately the fiat ca[) and shining shoes of the citizen, or 
to make us a(quaintec! with Pirkthatch an<l Hogsden. 

hvt'ty yfan out oj his Humour^ which followed in 1599, is un- 
doubtedly open to some of th<)se strictures on sequels which, though 
often applied with undisc rirninaling wof)denness, have some basis of 
ex|>ericncc. I he elaborate characterisings of the persons which 
the author thought it netessary to prefix betray a certain suspicion 
tliat they do not sutficicntly explain theinseKes ; the mostly Italian 
index-names, Deliro, FaHare, Asper, and the rest, are teasing to the 
reader, and slight his memory and his judgment by suggesting that 
the one is i»w) sliori and the other too feeble to identify the specimen 
without the label. \’ct there is both tine \ersc and fine prose in the 
play, and the satire on ilie word '"humour” itself, which is constantly 
put into the mouths of ilie characters, shows that j orison was never 
his own dupe, though he might sometimes be his own mimic. And 
his leahsm has the advantages of its defects. We might have gone 
all over the London of i 599 without meeting Falstaff (who indeed 
had long Ikch in Arthur’s bosimO, but we should have liad, in all 
|>robabii)ty, no <iifikuUy in finding twenty Fastidious Brisks between 
St, Paul’s and Westminster. 

*rhc third play, Cfu/h/aW A*/*7v/v (1600), is an attempt to follow 
Lyly, but with direct satire on luiphuism itself, and in a harsher, 
harder style than that of the author of Jf/Was. Indeed, jons«ii^s 
tendency to rough personal atia< k, and to a self-assertion undoubtedly 
arrogant, thougli too well justified by his gifts to be absolutely ludicrous, 
was growing on huu very fast. And his next play, Pociasier 
(1601-1602), in w hkh the ostensible characters are those of Augustus 
and his court, was recognised as a direct assault on his own rivals, 
especially Marston and Dekkei, while Tucca, the principal comic 
characfhr, was seen at once to Ik? drawn from an actual parasite of 
the time, one Captain Hannam. Yet there is stuff in it, and fine 
stuff, while jonion^s progress in his own style of vei^ifica- ^ 
tioit m very marked. This, while it never attains to *’*^’^* 
anything like the universal adaptability of Shakespeare^s and is 
leldciiii distingubhedi by the ease and grace of Fletc^ris, has great 
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dignity and rhetorical force not really injured by any compensating 
stiffness. And it scr^^d him well in the fine Roman play of Sejanus 
which followed (1603), which was acted in, and at first, perhajps, 
originally contributed to by Shakespeare, which, except some of the 
masques, contains Jonson’s best dramatic verse as verse, and winch 
exhibits cxtraordinaiy familiarity with the classic originals - a famui' 
arity not resulting, as is too often the case, in any overloading with 
erudition. • 

It was, however, in his three next pieces, le/Av/c, er Me /-Ae, 
Epia*ne^ or the Silent It'oman, and 7 »c Alel/em/s/, that J orison's 
genius as a dramatist found the fullest scope. To the present 
writers judgment they seem to present a gradual cre'» 
cendo of evcellemr. Sii'oiig as is JWpone (in whuh 
the devices of a ru h. wir ked* and imsinthropn Italian 
to bring .shame and di-^a^^ter on his ikiticn rs and lega» y humers 
result in his own inter ruin) it is still maneil .1 httie by a too great 
separation m the i.harat lers (the it suli of ilie humour-theory), by the 
unmitigated rastahty or tolly of almost evt rwliroily m n, ami by the 
improbability of V’oljKme’s pknmg ;t ganiu as dangerous a^ it was de- 
testable. '/lie >ile/ft H’omitn was unsparingly athmretl by its own 
and the following generation for tie- cunning of its phn, the satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the <onirdmtory humours, and the admirable 
chjiracter of Morose, the bust of all the misanthro|H*s of the inoflern 
stage. lUit Irolh plays fall short of />b AltltfmisL lb re is Sir 
Epicure Mammon, the one < h4uaf ter of the dramatist who requires 
no allowances and exceptions in the dest nption of him as absolutely 
of the first class, no longer the more velm ie of a “humour/’ but the 
incarnation of a human temfK*rament —that in winch veduptuous and 
avaricious concupiscen< c* is sublinuxi and ulcahsed into something 
immortal. Even this great central figun* is thoroughly supinmed by 
the group of his three deiurlersp and delutlcTS of each olhf*r. Subtle, 
I>illl, and Face, while all the minor chanicters, f*sper lally AIk*! Dniggcr 
(later Garrick’s lx*st character), are gocKl, and the story of the play 
moves w'ith a combination of exactness Jind alacrity rare in any writer, 
and paitirularly ram in J orison. There is |»erhaps no old play which 
inspires even those tvho are not fanatically devoted to the theatre with 
such a desire to !*ec it performed as this does, owing to the excellence 
of the siage^situations, though there is hardly any which, from ibe 
sensuous enthu.«»iasm of Sir Epicure and the bnuen yet not \ulgar 
giidactty of Dof, his ** princess/ to the fatuity of Dmgger and the 
petutance of the Angry Boy, would require so powerful a cast. 

As the great trio was led up to by tmt of Jonson’s Roman ptay% 
so the descent front it~for hit later frfa>% though even at 
not what Drydeit in his mm mmmt <rf uttkindness ciiSkd 
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‘‘dotages/’ an' a descent- *»was begun by the other, Catiline^ a 
piece whicli is critically on a level with its pendant in force, learn- 
ing, and a rtriain stiffness. I’here is no stiffness in 
iHirthoiomnv Fair^ whiili followed Ca/i/ine, but it is ^’*^y** 
rather an immense and audacious farce, dealing with the Puritans 
and the general humours of lioliday London in a fashion excellently 
>'igorou.'> though undeniably coarse, than a comedy. The Devil is 
art Ask soar.s lusher in s* lienie and kind. It is a comedy with a 
purpf»sc, and a rather ambitious and hazardous one, being in effect a 
salnc, as { aftord says, on monopolists and projectors on the one 
hand, on win h tindcr.*? and sliain demonuKson the other. After this 
iheie *i[»p< ars to li.ive Ixsm a very long ga]> in Jonson’s productions 
h»r the: regular '■lagc, though he was fetiile m iiiascpies. When he re- 
appeared on the boaial^ m loj ;, with /he af Ncufs^ there was 

no great if any pen cptihU' falling off ciihc‘r in wit, in satire, or in the 
vnid |M)rtravai ot the “humours." liui of Ins hist three plays, 7he 
/he J/</;o/c,7. Fitly ^ and the laic of a Tub^ the first was 
definitely damned, with the re’^ult of an indignant protest from the 
poet anrl iiuer-» replies, < (msiihiKu y or otherwise, from other writers. 
The second had a inised teiepiion, and it is not known whether the 
third vvns ever .»< ted pubhu l\ , though it eeriainlv did not please when 
p<*rfofmed at court. Noi‘in an\ <»f the i . im'>, despite passages and 
chaiaitei'> of mem, < an tin y be said to <lo full justice to the author’s 
fM)w'ers. rhat thesi' powtrs wen, hov\c\cr, by no means gone is 
shown by Iuh la^t and uniim*'hed work. The Sad Shepherd^ a pastoral 
drama fou itully biendvil of the stoiy <»f Robin Vli^od and a fairy tale, 
which »s one of the nursi exquiMte things of the Elizabethan age — 
the ‘*.s;itjre, wit, and strength ' whith, far more than to Wycherley, 
may be atiributeil to its auiiioi l>emg hert' a< companied by a sw^eet- 
ness and jwtreal <harm, distoverahle indeed in his minor poetical 
prtxiuclions, but seldom to Ire obseiwed even in his greatest plays. 

Iktween the poems ami the play^, but connected witli the lafler 
by the Sad Shepherd itself, come the Miuques} the most consider- 
able IkhIv id that kmd, both as to bulk aiul as to excellence, to be 
found in English. Much has Incn wniu^n, without 
much iKJing determined, <m the irngin of the masque 'Wf*<** 
itself, which %vas \t ry ptobably Italian. !>ut the Uiing is so natural 
a growth in the conditions which made dramatic entertainments the 
partktthir amusancnl of rourts lliai it requires no elaboriile or pre- 
cise pedigree, h may \k described as a dramatic entertainment in 
which plot, character, and even to a great extent diaU^guc, arc sub- 
ordinated on the one luind to sfjeciacular illttstration, and on the other 

* Mr. li. A, l*;rati» i Ft^^isk (Uaidon. 1897) contains a goodsekjc- 

fion oC odmt hes^tki 
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to musical accompaniment. It was thus a sort of prccui^r of the 
opera, and disappeared when the opera became popular. The seven- 
teenth century, and especially the first half thereof, was the palmy 
time of the masque in England, Of these pieces Ben Jonson fcas 
left us nearly forty.^ Most of them, as mentioned, were written in 
conjunction with Inigo Jones, who supplied the decorations, goingtfar 
beyond mere scenery and dresses, and such as must often have taxed 
the utmost ingenuity even of a consummate architect and engine^tr. 
SfKJcial dancing-masters (a profession of importance at the time) 
arranged the choregniphy, and the best composeis, su<'h as FemV 
bosco and Lanier, gave the music for these enfertainments, on which 
sums representing scores of thousands of {)ounds in our money were 
lavished. But no expense could be more than wortliy of the inex- 
haustible supplies of wit, learning, and real poetry on whicli Jonson 
drew unsparingly for the libretti. If Milton, as he undoubtedly ditl, 
bettered Jonson ’s instruction in Comus' and the AnudeSy yet it was 
Jonson’s instruction that he bettered, and by far less than is com- 
monly thought. For hardly any one now reads these charming 
pieces, couched in an obsolete form and burdened with the rubbish, 
as it now is, of stage directions and stage business, but displaying in 
the dialogue constant folic ity, an<l in the abundant lyrics that very 
sober grace and half demure elegance Of craftnianMiip by which 
Milton has won not the worst or least genuine part of his own 
fame. 

ITie w'ork of Beaumont and Fletcher - is even more voluminous 
than that of Jonson ; it is indeed the most voluminous of any that 
we have from the greater figures of our drama, so that to go through 
it here on the same scale as that which has l^ccn allowed 
would bc impossible. It would also be unneces- 
sary, for their plays arc much more homogeneous than 
his in general conception. They are, with hardly an exception, 
rolhantic comedies or romantic tragedies, dififcringf remarkably from 
Shakespeare’s in their ethics, and usually in their versification, but 
distantly belonging to the same general group in scheme, and sub- 
ordinating all their subjects, classical, modern, fantastic, or historical, 
to this general scheme- 'Fhc lives of the pair arc not much known, 

* The very titles of thcs<*, in a phrase of thdr authors, "sfWiik them"— 
“The Masque of Blackness * (1605), *' Ix)V<3 Restored * (1610). ‘^'or the 
Honour of Wales,'* “ Ncrplune's Triumph," “ The Fortunate Ules." etc, 

* The twin dramatists have not been re-edited as wholes since the editions of 
Darky (2 vols.) and Dyce (11 vols.) in the forties. The former is the cheapest, 
the latter the most autliorUative. A fairly full selection of complete plays will tjie 
lioimd in a vols. of the “ Mermaid Series" edited by Mr, St. Loe Simchcy, But 
the kutl^century edition of 1750 (to vob.), by various editors, though not va7 
odtM, is at useful as TTtai by Weber, Scott's secreiiry, is about the worsb 
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and the distribution of the dramatic work which commonly goes' 
under their joint names is extremely uncertain, though from Beau- 
mont’s very short life he can hardly have had much of a hand in the 
majority of it. The traditional allotment of the part of creator to 
Fletcher and of critic to Beaumont rests on no solid authority, and is 
a sort of commonplace in reference to such collaborations. 

John P'lctcher, the elder, the longer-lived, and undoubtedly the 
more prolific of*the two, though perhaps not the greater genius, 
belonged to a remarkable literary family, though the power was not 
so much shown in hi^ father (who, as Dean of Peter- xheir lives 
borough, made himself unpleasantly notorious at the exe- 
cution of Queen Mary, and died Bishop of London) as in his uncle, 
(liles Fletcher, the author of Li eta ^ and his cousins, Giles and 
Phineas, the not too une(|ual followers of Spenser (tvV/c infra). The 
bishop poor, and his stm, who liad entered Benet or Corpus 
College at (.‘amhridge early, was left to shift for himself at seventeen. 
We know nollung of him personally ; but the anecdote in Shad- 
welTs Bupy h\xi}\ whuh presents him as living in lodgings with 
one maid -ser\ ant, who, when he entertained friends, “had her sack 
in a beer- glass,” is quit<‘ likely to be an actual tradition, for the 
forte of “ Og ” was not in\enii\eness. For some time, we are 
told, he and his partner m the dramas li\ed together. He died 
of the plague in August 1625. Francis Beaumont was the son of a 
of ilie Common IMeas, and belonged to a good family in 
Leicestershire, in which county he was born at Gracedieu in 1584. 
He became a membt'r of liroadgates Hall (afterwards Pembroke 
College), 0\f<»rd, in I5()7, and entered the Inner Temple in 1600. 
Beaumont was an intimate friend not merely of Fletcher but of 
jonson, to whom he w rote a very remarkable ode. He married in 
1613, and died three years later. Except SaJmacis and Hermapkro- 
diim., an 0\ i<lian paraphrase in the luscious school of which Shake- 
speare’s two great poems and MarlowH'\s /L ro and I^ander are tile 
chief, and the anonymous Bri/aids /da tlie next best, Beaumont’s 
poetical work is very uncertain, and the collections which go under 
his name (reproduced in Chalmers) arc a mere medley of work, 
sometimes certainly; often probably, belonging to others. But the 
contemporary estimate of his poetical genius was very high, and he 
traditionally has the credit of most, if not all, of the exquisite songs 
which *'#e scattered about the plays, while Fletcher m the same 
tradition contents himself with drama only. 

As guesswork is kept out of this book as much as possible, no 
space will be given to the attempts which have been made (in hardly 
any case upon documentary evidence) to assign the authorship of the 
great total of fifty-two plays to Fletcher, Beau^nt and Fletcher, 
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Beaumont and Fletcher and Shakespeare, Fletcher and Massinger, 
Fletcher and Shirley, Fletcher and Rowley. It is sufficient to say 
that in the whole there is a sufficient similarity, and in almost every 
individual play there is sufficient elasticity and variety of mistier, 
to make such distributions extremely hazardous, if not utterly , idle. 
About PhilasUr^ The Mahfs 7 r//^v/r, and A timi no 

there can be no reasonable di>putc ; because the ascription of jpint 
authorship to them is older than Fletcher’s <loUth. And it^, so 
happens that these three plays furnish a sufficient range both , of 
comic and tragic handling and expression enable us to sepanhe 
the special joint quality of the collabonition. Nor is this wanting in 
any one of the others.^ 

In verse these plays tend to a loosei style, and admit more 
redundant syllables than those of Den or even of Shakespeare ; and 
we have spoken of their general ‘'Chetue as dramas. I'here is nH»m 
for somewhat more disc as to their temper and 

morality. 'I'hi-? ha^ been as a rule rathtT unfa\ourably 
spoken of and it is true that the authors neither observe 
the bare poeti(ai justice which is <»no <if the notes of jonson, nor that 
higher, more inqjanial ethu' -admitting the a< lu.d conditions of life 
and fate, but always making for nghlcousne.'^s winch is one of the 
greatest glories of Shakespeare. '1 heir setuunent. though frequently 
exquisite, as in Philaster, /»c Pmgt th^ Phterty anxi 77tt\Hioref^ 

and elsewhere, is often if not always slightly siralneil and morbid, 
the pathos is, so to sfieak, ‘‘ loatled,” and the situations w hich bring 
it about are not al\va\r» natural. Towaids wliat is commonly and 
widely called ‘'vice” they hold an attitinie wlrah, while it never even 
approaches the prurient and dehbeiate prov oration of the Restoration 
drama, comes nearer to sympathy than the nivmpian avknowlcdg' 
ment of Shakespeare, or the humorous tolerame f>f Fielding, In 
mere language they are no c oarser than tlieir fellows ; and Dryden 
cihnmitted the proverbial blunde r of selfexrusers when he tried to 
shelter himself, and his fellow-sinners at the oilier end of the century, 
under even the e.vceedingly broad shield of the i us/om of the Country. 
But k may lx: that the moral standard, to adopt the fav ourite phrase, 
is a little lowc^ued in them, the moral currcBcy a little debased. 
Indeed, this is almost implied in the fact that they tvere, and long 
continued to lx?, the most popular of all English dramatists, their 
plays not merely surviving the Restoration and its change taste, 
but even the reaction from that change itself, and holding the stage 
all through the eighteenth century, and well into the nineteemh. 
This, while a testimony to their stage -craft on one side, and an 

* A Ixicf reasoiwwi catalogui; of the wbok wilt lae found in my 
iJt$rafun, pp, «5t{-a66. 
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another to a certain kind of nature, is on another also evidence of a 
certain vulgarity — though not in the worst sense of the word. 

At the same time, their merits are exceedingly great. The 
w'ondeiful copiousness, variety, and, with inevitable inequality, free- 
dom from failure, of this vast collection of plays must strike every 
reader. In one point — a delightful feature common, 
though not unii’crsal, at the time -the songs which they 
contain, they no| seldom come near Shakespeare in quality, while in 
this particular respect they exceed him in quantity and variety. 
Indeed, it is not quite certain whether one of the most exquisite^ of 
this entire section of*literaturc is .Shakespeare’s or theirs. They 
brought on the stage a cirw of harum-scarum, but not ungenerous 
young men ; of lively, merry, but not unmaidenly or unladylike girls ; 
who are very natural and agreeable people to keep stage company 
\^ith. As distinguished fioin the merely chaotic construction of the 
earlier drama, and the correct but slightly ponderous and elaborately 
geared machinery of Jonson, their arrangement of plot and incident is 
at onct* workmanlike and easy. Nor, though it would be imj^ssiblc to 
go through all their plays, mu^t w e omit more particular notice of some. 

Perhaps the most general favourite of all, certainly that which 
has ilie prettiest pa.^^ages, and which gives the best example of 
the authors’ p<‘culiar vaiiwty of romantic play, is PhilasUry a tragi- 
comedy which turns on the causeless jealousy of the 
hero and the faithfulness of his love, who, in the 
disguise of the page Hellario, follows him. I'hc situa- 
tion, w’hich was, of course, much favoured by the practice, universal 
before the closing of the theatres, tif committing women’s parts to 
boys, took the public fan< y, and was much imitated ; but the cliarm 
of the play is quite independent of it, and though far more unreal and 
merely Itierary than that of not wholly dissimilar things in Shake- 
speare, is perhaps, in its special and lower kind, unique in English 
literature. 'I'his same taint or w hichever it be prefened 

to call it, of unreality, and morbid or hectic sentiment, appeiirs with 
a more tragic cast, but with not less, or little less, of its own 
peculiar success, in aiuithcr of the undoubted joint works, Tfie Mmi^s 
Tray^edy, I'he authors liave here appealed to some of the most 
affecting, though not the most simply or naturally affecting, motives 
that the playwright can bring into action — the conflict of fnen4ship 
between Melamius and Amintur, the strain on the former’s loyalty 
when his sovereign’s mistress (not even a cast mistress) Evadne is 
put off on him, and the anguished innocence of Aspatia. The 
pathos, and even in a sense the power, of the working out of these is 


^ Roses, thetr sharp spines being gone.'* 
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assisted by very many passages of really exquisite poetry. In neither 
of these plays is there much pure comedy, but in A King and no 
King there is a serious part and a comic one, both good, and the 
latter containing the famous braggart llessus, who makes up ^ the 
great trinity of the English stage in this kind of part with Par^Ilcs 
and Bobadil. The Sconifttl Kufy^ which usually altributeti to 
Fletcher alone, is comic merely, and not only supplies ri)medy of a 
very high ortier, but had an immense induence on C^llowing geneifa- 
tions down to, and perhaps even later than, Sheridan. The b(>t 
pair with this is the equally famous J/amorous IJeutinant^ which 
inclines a little more in the direction of farce. ^ Of plays approaching 
and sometimes reaching the first clah*. there must be mentioned 
among the comedies Rtde a iri/e ami Jlave a H Vre, with its famous 
character of the “Copper Captain'^; I hr IJtilr Trent h 
Monsieur Thomas^ The Cfuinti^^ The Wild iioose Chau, and that 
most agrec^ible burlesque 7'he Addgh/ a/ /he Turning /V>//c ; among 
the tragedies 7Vje T'<t I se Oz/c, CaT n/!nutn, Thieny and Theodetet^ and 
each of which has one or more iharatieis, and many moie 
than one or two passages, of astonishing merit, 'fhe 7:ce \rhle 
Kinsmen would hardly rank \C‘ry high, if it we re not for the regular 
echo of Shakcsjjearian \erso which here and thert* m<‘<'ts us ; but 7V/c 
Faithful Shepherdess^ of which again F1<*K her lias the sole credit, is 
a most charming produeuon, U^.sn patlu tM , pf rhaps, than Jonsoifs corn 
panion fmgment alxne noted, but moie complete and not less sweet. 
And it may almost be said that in thf» whole halfaentury and more 
of plays there is liardly one, even of the weak* st, wliere examples may 
not be found not merdy uf that siiangc' “ jiunl sttHk jHKtry/* as 
Scott, I think, once well descnbe<l it, whnh is eommon to almost tlu' 
whole Elizid>cthan drama from the highest to the low< sl, but of 
special <ind peculiar music. Again, in a favourite catchword of thcii 
own day, they had “wit at will’’ f)n the merely humorous side it 
wait almost as verbally fi'licitous as that of Congreve, and far more 
abundant, succulent, and various in its applitation; on the critical 
side It comes short of the very greatest only by an irulefmite cjuantity. 
For the greater part of the nineteenth century, until very lately, they 
have paid by a certain slighting for their imrpenM* and enduring 
vogue during two centuries earlier. But with all their drawbacks, 
alt the slight tokens of “ decadence ” in them, they must l>e ranked 
so high that none except drr FJnzige can be put alx>ve thenni' 

Of the personal history of those writers who will occiipy flie rest 
of this chapter almost incredibly little is known, the amount in some 
cases extending not much beyo^ the bare name, without any certain 
dates, and with not much certainty of authorship, while in hardly any 
case does it extend bey^ond the tmrest otilline of a life. George Chap* 
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man was probably born at or near Hitchin in or about 1558, became 
a member of the University of Oxford in 1574, was known as a 
dramatist soon after the beginning of the last decade 
of the century, was a good friend of Jonson’s, with pe^^oiSity 
whom and Marston he got into trouble in 1613 for a 
supposed insult to the Scotch in Kast'ivard IJo^ was 
pattoniscd by Prince Henr)’ and by James’s favourite Carr, wrote 
plavs, poems^ arlH translations for many years, and died in or about 
1O34. John Marston \ birth-date unknown, hut of a good family in 
the Midlands) was ed^u at ed at Coventry Schoed and at Brasenose 
<.‘ollegt\ wrote poems and satires before the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, an<l plats after it, was be.aten by Jonson, and had his 
pistol taken from him * lien took orders late, became vicar of 

Christ(‘hun h, and died m the same year with Chapman. (Jf Thomas 
Dekkor we know no dale, no fact, no anecdote, nothing at all, except 
that by his own statement in 1O37 he was threescore or thereabouts. 
John W ebster is in smidar case, it being merely a guess that he w^as, 
as some one of Ins name certainly was, parish i lerk of St. Andrew’s, 
Holhorn. ()f ’I homas Middleton wc know' a little more, which, how- 
c'vcr, im hides neither the certain date nor the place of his birth 
I London and 1570 appeal probable) nor hi" education. He began 
to write paraphrases and s«Sires before iboo, passed like others into 
playwriling, was chronographer to the City of London in 1620, and 
in 1623 imfirisoned foi the attack on (iondomar in his Game of Chess. 
lie ditrd at Newington Butts, in 1627, ami left a widow named 
Magdalen, (if lleywotKl, another 'I homas, wc know little or nothing, 
save that he came from Lincolnshire anci was a fellow of Peterhouse, 
C ambridge. t)f John Day, hitlo save that he was a member of Gon- 
ville and Caius C ollege, in the same University. Of C'yril Tourneur 
literally nothing at all. 

Fortunately, however, if wc know little about the men, which is^a 
matter of slight consetjuenco, or none at all, to literature, we know a 
good deal alK)ut the works, which arc of the highest consequence. 
Much is no doubt lost, M*r\^ few MS. dramas having ^ _ . 
escaped the rough usage m the original stage, the care- ofiheir 
lessness of the fifty yowrs or more wlien such things were 
regarded as rubbish, and the positive destruction which occurred in 
at least one notorious case (that of the herald Warburton, whose 
cook us^ up old plays for household purposes), and beyond all ques- 
tion in scores of Unrecorded ones. Even of those which got into 
print there has been loss. But nevertheless there is no author of 
Elizabethan drama whom there is any reason to believe to have been 
really remarkable, and of whom we have not more or less ample 
remainau The actual amount varies from the two dramas of Toumeitr 
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to the two or three dozen — remnants of between two and three 
hundred — of Hey wood. And while we have thus sufficient material 
for disceniing the idiosyncrasies of individuals, the total mass of 
matter is so great and so varied that we are very unlikely indeeti to 
miss specimens of any general kind. 

The dramatic work of Chapman,* almost first made and almost 
latest left of all the knights of this Round 'Fable, includes no single 
play of very commanding excellence, and is distinguished, even \in 

Chapma'j period, for want of finisli. Urn in individual passages 

it shows the same great though insufficiently co-<»rdinaietl 
and organised power which animates his poems and translations, and 
it includes one of those interesting senes of mainly chronii le plays 
which fonn one of the most remarkable features of the whole subject. 
Bmsy d' A The Rereni^e of Bussy T Ambot^^ AV/vwh Cofi^pirai\\ 
The Tra*^€dy of Charley^ Duke of Byp'Oft, and /'he Trayedv oi I* hilip 
Ckabot, Admiral if Dritfue^ all dealing with the nearly contemporary 
history of a neighhounng couniiy. show, when regarded trom one 
point of view, how the drama wa^ striving to do the pait of the 
uninv*ented newsp.iper and the still rntlimentary novel. 'I'hey even 
give the late&t instances of the e<irly I itani*' ” style of llluabcihan 
drama. C hapman was connerteti in moft* than one literary way vviiii 
Marlowe, whose Hero uud Leandet he dbishetl : and while hi.s best 
tragic passages preserve not a little of the thunder-smoke of his 
great predecessor, it is noteworthy thiit, by the < onfessif)n of thf* 
greatest writer (»f the next age, thev had lonsidiiahle inrluence on 
what we unkindly (all tin? rant of Drydeii’s own ht‘nM( thania. (ifxKl 
examples of Chapman’s tragic jK>wer are ahm>st confined to these 
plays, the later tragedies of Caesar and Rotnpey\ Alphonsus Bimperor 
of Germany^ and Rnfeny;e for Honour being unworthy of their author, 
if indeed the two last be his at all. But in the Blind Bej^i^ar oj 
Akxandriay An Humorous Ihsfs Mirih^ The Gentleman Vsher^ 
Monsieur ffOBve fa kind of farcical offshoot the Frencli history 
series), 'The IVidozds Tears^ and, above all, All Bools and May Day y 
Chapman shows ver>’ s;itisfact«ry comic ]K)W'cr. 'Fhese plays, w'ith 
Eastward HOy in which, it must be remembered, he collalwratcd, 
place him high in the exjx^sition of a kind of camedy less compact of 
mere humours than Jonson’s, and if less airily gay than FleicheFs, 
and less saturated with jx)etry than Shakespeare's^ yet exceeding in 
these various qualities the work of nrost other men. • 

There is little gaiety — less than in jonson himself — in the third 
shareholder in Eastward Ho and its misfortunes. Marston began 

* tVtfrks, «d R. M, Shcfiherd, with Essay by Mr, Swttibume, 3 volic 
London, 1S75. 

^ Ed. HalliweH, 3 volt, London, 1856 ; ed* Bullen, 3 vols. Lc 3 NC|ilon, 1887. 
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as a satirist ; and both the deliberate misanthropy of thought and the 
not always well-carried-off extravagance of expression which mark his 
satires distinguish his plays pretty nearly throughout, 

The two parts of Antonio and Melluia might, for the 
sanguinary inconsequence of the plot and the high-strung and hectoring 
tone of the language, have been written some dozen or sixteen years 
earlier than they actually were. There is good poetry in the play, 
but hardly goo^ drama. The subject of Sop/ionisdUy which was 
particularly tempting to the more melodramatic dramatists of the 
sevcnteenib century in several countries, naturally did not tame 
Marston’?> disp<»sjtion horrors m incident and rant in language ; 
but it ktqg him more* to the point, and permitted fewer alarums and 
excursions. His inastc:rpie<-e, however, must be sought either in 
liliat )oi4 H V//, a c'omedy whic h could not be a more complete 
c'oiurasi to Shakc'spcare’N play of the name, but which had distinct 
inciils, or else m //W* MaUonii a satincal ])lay of the same stamp 
as Jonsons, Moliere's, and Wvchei ley’s, representing an honest 
inisanlhro])(*. Parautiido' XiwA iiiv Duti/i Courtesan are inferior; 
while if i iic Insatiate Countess be bis, it most certainly does not do 
him much c redit. It was Marsion s great misfortune that to a decided 
want of range be* jtuned an intensity which is not itself entirely free 
from suspicious c>f afrectatvn. ilis readers not only, like Lamb w'ith 
Hazlill, ‘‘vvinh be would not quarred with the world at the rate he 
does,” but sometimes doubt whether Marsion really thought so badly 
of human nature as he scems to do. Nevertheless, he is by no means 
destitute of the towering strain of his predecessors and earlier con- 
temporaries, and lus glciomy rhetoric not very seldom becomes real 
eloquence. 

No greater contrast of Ume and temper could be imagined than 
that which is actually presented in the woiks of Marston and in those 
of his ccdleaguc in the unknown proceedings, which drew down on 
both the wrath of Pen jemson. Nor, looking at Dekker^ l)«kkcr* 
from another jK>int of view, does any writer ot the lime 
illustrate more strikingly that other contrast which has been referred 
to, the contrast between the abundant literary and the almost non- 
existent biographic*!^ documents al>oat these men. Of Dekker the 
man, \vc know, as has been said, as nearly as possible nothing ; from 
Dekker the writer, we have not only an abundant body o|; prose work 
which will be noticed below, but a ])lentiful collection of i>lays, some- 
times written in conjunction with other men, but often enough inde- 
pendent. Moreover, it so happens, and luckily, that by putting 
together this last work, his w'ork in collaboration, and the work 

^ Plays (ed, R. H, Shepherd?), 4 vols. London, 1873; «d. Grosart, 

5 vols. privately printed, 1884. 
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cither alone or with others of his collaborators, we can obtain an idea 
of his own literary temper and genius which is almost logically 
demonstrable. There is no evidence that he had ^any connection 
with the Universities, with the Inns of Court, or with any leatfted 
profession, or, as commonly reputed, respectable means of livelihood. 
He seems to have been simply a working dramatist and maii of 
letters, an inhabitant of the earlier and more romantic, but not mere 
fortunate, (irub Street. For some forty \eavs he jjpj.>caTS to haye 
written plays and pamjihlets, the direct am estors and representatives 
of the novels and the newspaperb by nhith his kind li\e. M>nieiimc^ 
in splendour, often in detent comfort, to d.ii,. It is < eriam that 
Dekker did not live in splendour, ami piobable that he did not often 
live in comfort. Hut he displays in hi-N pi use works great talent for 
observation and descriptive narration, and in his plays a most 
charming dramatic genius, a liitlo, is the wont of the tune, ( haoiic 
and irregular, but swt et and [latheti , a^ no rontemporary sa\e the 
master of all, especially tn the diline.itson of wt>inen's < haiaciers. 
while he has both blank \ei^e ami lyia totn hes and ilaslu s, not 
seldom well sustained, of divine^t f«)etiy. In the piaxs that arc: 
attributed to him in pait <»i rihed t<» him by guess, su<h as the 
Virgin Martyr, wlmh «ij)pears in Massingei s \u»iks, and the Witih 
of Riimonton, these: rhaiac tensih s are ^een : bin they aie more 
eminently visdde in Ins oun umif»ubted play--. 7V;c Shoeoiakt r //«>//- 
tiay^ Patient Uraui, Sath i, if Li I armnatu^ and /7v’ /iont\^t 

Whore, It is sufficient proof of I lekkei's power in this way that in 
Tite Shoewaher s I/oHiiav and S.itinanayti.x nestbr r the* clumsy com- 
posite device then in favour, of bU-miing or raibti strapping together 
(for there is practicany m> blend) a seri<ms ami a comic plot, in both, 
nor in the latter, the desire to hit liatk at Jonson ftn his attack in 7'he 
Poefaster^ prevents the display of it. (>iti I'm funatus, the well-known 
story of the wishing-cap and other gifts, in his c hief exploit in purely 
romantic and fanciful dnema ; and though cliaotic Ixnond even bis 
wont, has wonderful force and fancy. Patient (irissil and The 
Honest IV/wre ^- the former based, of course, on Jhxcaccio, the latter 
taking for heroine a woman who has lost her reputation, but retrieves 
it by her patience, constancy, and inviolable fmrity alter marriage- 
are the great texts for Dekker's dealing with the chaniciers of women, 
and the latter shows a felicity of conception and pt^wer of execution 
of which ver>' greatest dramatists might be proud, does 

Dekker rank much below ShakesfKrare or Flei< her for bis lyrics, the 
best of which, **Co}d^« the wind and wet's the rain,^* **Forimic*s 
smiles, cry Floliday ! ” Art thou poor, yet hast tliou golden 
slumbfrs,” ** Cast away care,” and others, are Ixittcr known thm the 
{days containing them. 
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Middleton, confining himself, or nearly so, to drama, was even a 
more voluminous playwright than Dekker, at least so far as extant 
pieces are concerned, his works extending in the best 
edition to eight volumes J About half a score of these are 
examples of those dramas of manners of which, as has been said, the 
Elizabethan dramatists other than Shakespeare have left us so many. 
No one of these - is very much above or vcr>’ much below the others ; 
indeed, Middleton, v\hile rather rarely reaching or approaching the 
highest rank, seldom ilrops s<» low as most of his fellows occasionally 
do. Vet he was capable of much better work than this journalist 
drama, as it may he cUlled, and he showed it in nearly as many more 
plays written cluetly in ('ollaboration with DekktM* or Rowley, but 
distinguished \ery rt^markaldy from their independent work. At the 
head of these stands the great play of V 7 ii' where, as 

indeed usually in these mixed plays, the comir part is nearly worth- 
less, whde llic iiagi( < ontains, in the (iiaracicrs of the heroine, 
lleatnce Joanna and hei he <'an hardly be called lover — but first tool 
and the n Urant, llie bra\o I)e Klorc% s(»me of the greatest things out 
of Shakespeare, .So, too, /V/c Mtjvof' of ( 2 u(’cnborott}^h^ comically 
desptcabhx or at least t ominonplacc, takes for the tragit' subject 
Vortiger’s passion for Kuwena. and determination to gel lid of his 
Wife C'asti/a, and treats % with the same intensity and nearly the 
same woudi.rfui [irojection of tharaeter. Women bc'ueare ll'omeny 
sometimes s|M»ken of as Ins masterpiece, is a tragedy more domestic 
in type than ih(»sc, and lurid, but almost equally, though more 
quietly, intense ; and /'be HV/t/i has interest besides the remarkable 
pioblem of its 1 elation to Maibe/b. A /'a/r (Jmirre/ h^is received 
very high praise from some, hut seems to others distinctly below 
these. But the poliiit al atirat turns of A iJo me 0/ C/tess noi \is 
only ones ; and /'be Sfhtnn/t is a romantic comedy which 

dt*s€:rves to slant! not tt)0 far below As )V// Like Ity Middleton 
having for once transcemletl mere manners and humours, shaken off 
the atmosphere of Fleet Slicei and Duke Humphrey’s tomb, avoided 
the way of extiavagant tragedy, and hit upon that — less trodden but 
almost certain to lead tlie due feci to success-— of romance creased 
w'ith or expressetl in^tlvama. 

In the voUimimuis w*t>rk of Hey wood, the prose Shakespeare^’ of 
Lamb (a phrase wdiich had been a good tleal intsunde^ood), there 
arc Ie% definite and eminent qualities than in that oWtlmosi any 
man yet mentioned in this chapter. He wrote much else besides 

^ Ed. BulVn, 8 vols. l.x>ndon, 18B5. 

^ Biui/i Mukae/rntts Term^ A Truk k? CaUk iktOld 0$u. 

The Fumity ef ijtm, A hM Work/t my A CMmie Maid im Ckmpdde^ 

Anyiking jar a Quiet Life, etc. 
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plays, but his non-dramatic work is almost entirely forgotten, and of 
his dramatic it can hardly be said that more than one piece, the famous 
A IVoman Killed with Kindness^ survives as much more 
«ywo<x, ^ name. This has for theme the difficult and 

dangerous subject of the self-restraint, and — thou^di not toleranc^ — 
charity of the betrayed husband Krankford. And Hcywood has 
plucked safety and success from danger by the extreme pathos a?d 
tenderness with which he treats a rather iinp(vssible fitualion. Kls\*- 
where, though never quite contemptible, he is seldom great. Hits 
chronicle plays {Edward I \ \ and The Troutdes of (Juirpt Eiizaheth\ 
each in two parts) exhibit the want of unity idiich is the diawback 
of their kind, without the panoramic and historical-novel effect which 
can be got out of them by those who know how. Ills dramatisations 
of the Metapnorphoses and other sin h things show a cimtmuance of 
the earlier confusion as to what is and what is not matter foi drama, 
w^hich is rare after the beginning of the seventeenth ( entury ; w^hile 
his masques and pageant'^ entiiely lark tin* gra». e and fan«>, mixed 
with learning, whi(h sa\e s|>e(:tacles in the hand^ of jonson. He is, 
however, fairly strong in the corned) of London manners and humours, 
and very strong in ilic domestic lirama. of whuh his already- 
mentioned masterpiece may i laim to lx* our chief in^taine. Nor has 
he small command of antnher, not the Itant agiet^ablc of the sub- 
varieties of the plays of the time, the adventureah.irna, of which he 
has left us some remarkable specimens.^ lie is not a great master 
of versification, and one is apt to be more loiniiued of the prose *’ 
than of the Shakes|K:are ' in Lamb s diruim. Vet, as if to sliow in a 
single instance the truth vsell put in Si oil's tjhservaiion quoted above, 
some of the very finest things ol the whole body are his. 

In all respects John Webster - is the direr t op|K>site to Heyw'Ofxl. 
The work attributed to him is fairly vr)iuminous, ami wc know that 
some, perhaps much, is lost ; but a gmxl tleal both <»f tlie extant and 
non-cxiant work attributed to him seems to have lx*en 
done in c ollaboration, and very little of this, as wc now 
have it, is worth much. But two very great plays, I f/toria Conapthma^ 
epr the IVhite Detnf and llie Huthess of Malf\\ and two lesser ones, 
the DeviPs Ijnu Case and Appius and Firifinia^ arc ascribed to him, 
without assertion or suggestion of any helper. Appius and Fir^nia 
is a classicyd tragedy, showing neither the learning and dignity of 

* The f^r Miiid (p the Txihange, The Fair Maid if the U'ett, Tkih FftgHth 

Traveller, A Ckailen^e far tkauty^ Fortune hy iMnd and Sea, A Faya I Find 
and Leyal Suhjttt, may represenl these two Imimf, wc have t>«rlween 

twenty and thirty plays of Heywood's rrpnmed (6 vols. l.x»ndon, !$74). and his 
aettiat production Onuch of it, no doubt, iidafiiatton onty| was some ten umes m 
large. 

* $d. Dyce, i vok London. 
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Jonson's nor the universal humanity of Shakespeare’s attempts in 
this style ; and the DeviVs Law Case^ though attractive in parts, 
has a treble portion of the chaotic defect of the time. But the first 
pair would suffice to put Webster in the very first rank. All the four, 
as well as most of the remaining work attributed to him, and the titles 
of some that are lost, imply a remarkable tendency to gloom, and to 
supernatural as well as natural terror and horror. He has left us, in 
the Address t(f the Reader” of the White De%nl^ a curious apprecia- 
tion of the seven contemporary dramatists whom he seems to have 
ranked highest, and though the language (especially taken with his 
own caveat) must not^ie strained too far, yet it may he suspected that 
his classification of Shakespeare with Dekker and Hey wood, and the 
particular phrase ^ he selects for them, may have something to do 
with the general, though not unixetsal, cheerfulness which prevails in 
all three. 

Of cheerfulness Webster himself knows nothing; his comedy, 
uherever he attempts it, is a forcc^d guffaw, his passion of love, though 
powerful, has nothing bright or ethereal about it, but shares the 
lundness of his other motives; and he is most at home 
in the honors, almost unmitigated, of his two great 
plays. The White /A’?// (printed 1612) is founded with 
e\*trenu‘ c loseness, and effily a few dramatic and nobler embellish- 
ments, on the historical story of Vittoria Coroinbona {or rather 
A< caMMinboui), \vhi<h may be found, told by the late Mr. T. A. 
'frolloiH*, in an early number of Du kens’s At/ the ]'ear Roufid, The 
heroine is an Italian Helen, whose beauty and unscrupulousncss 
bring murder and crime wherever she goes, and who is seconded or 
egged on in her evil deeds by her brother Flainineo, a ruffian 
who, though less human and natural than I ago, De Flores, or even 
Aaron, in Titus Afidpvnii us, completes the c|uartcltc brilliantly, and so 
stands far above all others. The action is so extremely compressed 
as to have the appeal ance of confusion, but it is in reality clear 
enough ; and many o( the separate scenes and passages have a 
gloomy intensity of passion difficult to parallel elsewhere, except in 
the companion play. 'Fhc mad scene of Cornelia, Vittoria’s mother, 
with her dirge over her son Marcello, murdered by his brother 
Flamineo, has received deserved praise from all for' its wonderful 
** eeriness”; but perhaps V^iitoria’s own words after has been 
moriafly stabbed — 

My fioiil, like a ship in a dark storm, 

Is driven I know not whither, 


* "Kighi happy and copious industry,’* He had assigiK^ a ‘’full and 
heightened style’* to Chapman, “ labourctl and understanding work” to lonaoii, 
and no less worthy companions” to Beaumont and Fletcher* 



rank even higher for their attainment of the greatest poetical effect 
with the simplest language and the least out-of-the-way imagery. 

The Duchess of Mai fy (printed 1623), the story of which was no 
doubt taken from that usual storehouse of the Eli/.abethan dramatist, 
Painter’s Paiace of Pleasure^ is of less concentrated attraction, t h^ 
heroine marries her steward, and is persecuted for it by her hrothArs. 
They employ an instrument named Hosola, a second hut weaker 
Flamineo, who plays the outspoken misanthrof^wj. The fteal excellence bf 
the play is almost confined to the fourth act, where the unhappy duche*^ 
is first imprisoned in a madhouse by her brothers, and then murderedi 
The fifth, at the end of which ever>’body kills ofi" everybody else-- 
the husband, llic brothers, and liosola — is no improvement, and 
shows Webster’s lark of dramatic tart. Hut he had a great though 
confused imagination, and a wonderiul pr>\ver of phiase. 

The work of John D.iy ‘ 1*^ a ^ood example of the “intricate 
impeach” of these pKiys aiu! playw lights generally. His life 
would appear to have cxtendeil pnictii ally over the whole of the 
dnimatic period < I -‘ftd from rec»ml it would 

seem that in five of the-e vears only (t59K-i(a>3) he 
coIlal)oratcd in twenty-one plavv, of whu h only the odd one^ the 
Blind of Ikthrcd iheen, .survives in accessible form, besides 

these he wrote wath others and alone in Liter years, /.oto 7 nU\\ the 
Travels of Three /hud/ter^ (the Shirleys), /he A/c (f (iul/s, ffumour 
out of Breathy and his tno'vt lamons work, the PariiatHeni of Pees, 
Most, if not all of these, seem to hav e lH*en prtKlui ed in a space not 
longer than that taken by the earlier an<! nm^tly unknown h. They 
display, however, or most of them <io, a teriain t haracier which is 
distinct from that of most of the plays of the fH*n<xi, and comes 
nearest to Lyly’s — that is to say, the presentatum in dramatic fonn 
of a series of scenes or tableaux ernlxKiving a more or less fan- 
tastic satire of the ethical kind, rather than a definite play -story. 
This is especially noticeable in the Parliatnenl of AVer, by which 
indeed^ except to more or less thorough going students, Day may \m 
sufifictenily known. For the last thirty years of his presumed life he 
appears to have written little or nothing ; and indeiHl he would seem 
altogether to hav^e l>een one of those men who rather hate bed 
and coaxed into prcKluction by the prevailing heat and inspiration of 
the time thaa driven to it by necessity of their own talent. A gay 
and graceful spirit of fantastic allegory is his chief note. ♦ 
Nothing that is gay and little that is graceful apjMjars in the two 
glim plays of Cyril Tourneur,* though allegory had hold on him also, 
as is seen in his non-dramatk piece, the Transformed Afetamorphods, 

^ Fd. tliitkff, prlmudy printed. iSSt. 

; ^ Ed Cbnrtim Coltias^ a vds. iMmdoti, iJyS. 
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The Athcisfs Tragedy and the Revenger'" s Tragedy are the extremes 
of the kind of extravagant horror-mongering in drama which Marlowe 
almost dragged to success in The Je^v of Malta, and 
which Shakespeare tried and left in Titus Andronicus. 

The R€%>cngers Tragedy is by far the better of the two, having a 
glimmering of plot and some noble though austere sketches of 
character, with abundance of magnificent though gloomy poetry. 
The Atheist's Ikragedy, with glimpses of the pathetic, and the strange 
bronzo-modallion stamps of line here and there which these horror- 
mongers not seldom contrive to impress, is mere chaos and night- 
mare, beside ^vhi('h tite Spanish Tragedy is an orderly attempt in 
serious drama, and The Insatiate Countess a well-arranged study of 
manners. 

From William Row ley, besides a ver>^ large amount of know'n oi 
probable collaboration, we have two or three separate plays, such as 
A Aeso Wonder and A Match at Midnight,^ which are very far from 
contemptible, and help us to mark off and appreciate his 
work with ot]>ers. His special gift would appear to have 
been the arrangement of that humours-and-manners comedy of con- 
temfK>rary Lt)ndon which, as has been said, played such a large part in 
the dramatic works of the hist half of the seventeenth century. Of 
this he must haNc had no ^nail command, for though his comedy is 
rather rough* aiul his construction seldom soars above a kind of 
rough-and-ready stage-craft, he has humour and power of direct 
fircsentation. If any one will take one of his plays and a specimen 
from even the more commended writers of the next century, Mrs. 
Centlivre, CiblK*r, Mrs. Cowley, down to Foote and O^KeetTe, he will 
begin to understand why the ordinal) plays of the seventeenth 
century are ranked as literature, while those of the eighteenth are not. 

^ This wiH tie found in Ha^hu's DMsUv, A srparate edition of Rowley lias 
long Ih-^'u cxjiccled frt>in Mr BuUen. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF JAfOBEAN' POETRY 

Drayton — Polyoibu^n- Oth<*r p»x*ms — Danp l S\h('stor- Sir jolin Davies ^ 
Minor jXK'ts - riupman - -Fairfav < .impion • I ho Sp*‘nM*ri.ins ; minor 
poets— The Kk'ti'hor> (iilcS' PhimMs-W lire > n^ih‘- -W ither iiasH*" 'Ihe 
Jyrical inipuliie— Jonson's fxx’ms — Dunne. 

‘This "* di vision which has been licie adopted, striking a line at the 
deatlt of Spenser, and starting afresh from it, enables us in most 
respects to make cleaner work than if the death of (iloriana bad l>ccn 
taken instead of that of Colin, We have behind us, and still freshly 
behind us, the remarkable school of the soift'ieteers occasionally over* 
valued, but more often and more likely to be uniier-csiiinated '-the 
quaint ba^ch of early satirists, a grouj) artiticial and transitory ; and 
th^^'beginmngs of the historical style of poetry. We have before us 
three wclbmarkcd schwilb : those of S|>cnser, jonson, and Donne ; m 
two cases with the heads of them living and exercising jicrsonal 
Ififlaence, in the third with the leader dead but none the less living 
in J&is work* 

We have, however, two remarkable writers in the sttictly f>oetical 
way to deal with— one of them hardly a dramatist (so far as extant 
work goes) or prose writer, though a very voluminous jwt ; the 
other the author Ixnh of prose and of plays, but a |)oet chiedy * 
who began to write some decade Ijcforc Spenser’s death. Of these, 
one lived till six years l>efore the accession of Charles L, the other till 
, six. years after it Jloth were sonneteers ; both were historical {xiets ; 
l^bdh, with quite admirable touches of poetic genius now and then, 
an almost too plentiful vein, lacked at once the initiative and 
^^j^rfectmg wit of Spenser. ITicse were Michael Drayaon and 
Daniel. 

^ \/AU former accounts of Drayton^s life have been antitjuated by 
Oljvcr Elton’s capital mont^raph for the Spenser Society,* yet 

^ I printed, llmt ti no 4sdittoit of Drayton, hm CMnim 

iMWitmdy tilt whok. 
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even now it cannot be said tluit we know very much about him. He 
came, like Shakespeare, from Warwickshire, and if not of gentle 
birth himself, was from the first attached in the honour- 
able fashion of service to gentle -houses, and seems to 
have had some employment at coart. His life nearly covered the 
full seventy years, for he was born about 1563 and died in 1631. , 
He seems to have had no permanent connection with the stage, 
but lie fell carl^ into the custom of sonneteering, his Idea (1594) 
being very probably addressed to the daughter of the house whkil 
protected him. 'Fhe notices that we have give the notion of a man 
of masterful and not v?ry obliging temper, who perhaps did not reach 
the rank or position wljich he thought his due, and was unwilling to 
be hail-fellow-welhmet with mere pot-companions. Vet he seems to 
have been widely known, and to have excited, if no vehement friend- 
ships, yci no sharp dislike. 

His poetical production is extremely voluminous ; in fact, it is 
probably the largest that we liave from any non-dramatic poet of real 
merit during the period. Its largest and most famous single item, 
the Polyolbion (1613-22) was not early — it could, 
indeed, hardly be so, for the idea of compiling a poetical 
gazetteer of the wliole of England would be unlikely to 
occur to a very young podt, and could not possibly, in the dearth of 
books on the subject, have been canied out by any one who had riot 
had many years to obsene and amass materials. It has long been, 
and probably will over hereafter be, little read ; but those who Bead . 
it doubt whether to reprobate the choice of poetic form (the Alex- * 
andnne with middle c;t*sura) for such a subject, or to admire the 
extraordinary resolution, resource, and, on the whole, success with 
which the work is carried out. It leaves, moreover, a considerable 
balance of work to Drayton's credit, a little of which is actt^lly 
familiar to the choicer memories, while much deserves to be $0. The 
sonnets, with the famous one 

.Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part, 

which docs not appear in all editions, and the authorship of 
has been disputed ;♦ The Shepherd" s (1593), which was also 

addressed to ** Idea/^ and in fact preceded the sonnets, as^ij the 

' It was, however, busy while ii lash'd, during, as it seems, the last live 
of the (^een, when Drayton was one of Hcnslowc’s hacks, botching up. gebetalty 
in collalK>niuoii. nearly a .scorn of plays, almost all lost. VVillmm 
(price /6.-of which we have his receipt to Henslowc for forty shillings’ mwiiee) 
is the only mie mentioned as his sole work. He had a fourth share in the 
ShAkest>e£inan Sir John Old^a^tk, the only certain play* work of hi^ which wr- 
vives. llic attribution to him of the much better M^rry Demi ^ Edimmim » 
«wily*uess. ,■ . 
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sacred poem ot T/u Harmony of the Church (1591); Mortimeriados^ 
which he issued in two forms and under two names, once in 1596 with 
the title just given, and once in 1603 as The Baronf 
X r poems, Enjr/antTs Heroical EpistUs ( i $97), a batah 

of extremely vigorous historical pieces in miniature, — all came befot[e 
the period at which, strictly speaking, we begin in ibis chapter, Bdl 
Drayton did very much else besides these and the Polyolbion^ being 
evidently much attracted to history. He wrote iwofptiems on Agini 
court, the one a slightly heavy narrative of length in ottava rima,\ 
the other the famous ballad beginning- 

FtUT stood the wind for I- ranee, 

the excellence of which in itself, and its importance as a pattern, have 
long been recognihcd. The Barors' liars, the expanded form of the 
M&rtimeriady extends to six Imok^. I'he Hcndai/ Ep/s/A's deal m 
couplets with passages of Knglish story that gi\<* romantic |H^rsons 
such as F'air Rosamond, Matilda Fit/ Water, (^)ueen Isabel and 
Mortimer, Queen Margaret and SufTolk. etc. etc., together with 
Surrey and Geraldine (a prtK»f how Nash's tidion had taken hold) in 
pairs of epistles on the Oviilian model, /'he ^ rf (Juten 

Margaret is an indejxmdent pexm in octa\^‘s, and in the same metre 
Drayton executed four other Instoncal h'gends on Kolwrt Curlhose, 
the above-mentioned Matilda, <.»aveston, and I homas Cromucll. Of 
a diflTercnt kind arc Xytnphidia,^ the most elaborate fairy jxxmi in the 
language ; The Mooncalf an o<kl politic al and sixial satire in 
couplets ; The 0 :ol, a long bird-fable ; and The Man in the Moon^ a 
version of the Endymjt>n story. Beside these Drayton has left a 
collection of odes in divers metres and some pastorals ; 7 'he Muses^ 
E/ysium (this appeared in 1630. just Ixfore hts death ; he had 
collected rmmy of the others in a volume three years l>eforc) in ten 
“ Nympbals,’’ and some mid versifyings of the stories of Noah, Moses, 
and David, He can be sometimes flat ; but few English |x>cts have 
grappled with a larger number of important pocik subjects tiK>re 
vigorously and with happier touches at times, 

Tlie shorter life of Samuel Daniel,* who was l>om near Taunton, 
in 1562, was mainly passed as tutor, “servant,” or friend and inmate 
of divers noble families, the Cliffords, Wrioihesieys, and Herberts, 
He received education at Oxford, and was Mj^er of 
the Revels and Gentleman of the Chamber to James l„ 
as BRell as groom thereof 10 bis t|ueen, Hts Delia and his Senecan 
teve been already noticed. Besides them he wrote in prose 

^ in Chalmm ; ef>mplete works in a very hiitdiome editkm by Dr, 

Oiosfift vols. privattsty prim«d, tU$^y 
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the also- noticed Defence of Rhytne, and a considcilible History 
of England (1612-17). In verse he produced the History of the 
Civil IVars of York and Lancaster ( i §95-1 609), in seven books of 
octaves ; a Funeral Poem in couplets on the Earl of Devonshire ; a 
Panegyric Congratulation to James; verse-addresses to Lord Henry 
Howard, to the Countess of Cumberland, to the Countess of Bedford, 
to his pupil Lady Anne Clifford, afterwards a countess, to Lord South- 
ampton ; Musopkiliis^ a verse -defence of learning ; some minor 
poems ; and The Complaint of Rosamotnf in rhyme-royal, the best of 
his narrative work.^ Daniel is less unequal than Drayton, less given 
to merely prosaic statcAenth of fact, and possessed of a command of 
high ethical rcdcction winch inevitably reminds us of Wordsworth, 
and of hardly any one eKe. But he is apt to be dull ; his lyrical 
power, though shown to great advantage in the choruses of his plays, 
in his masque Hymens Triumph^ and elsewhere, docs not often pass 
into vivid or inspired verse in other kinds, and he almost entirely 
lacks Drayton’s occasional fire, as well as his almost continuous 
sinevnness — the faculty which enables the author of the Polyolbion to 
grapple with and give a fair account of almost any subject. Daniel’s 
meditativeness is apt to pass into languor, and except when he trans- 
ports us, which is not very often, he is apt to send us to sleep. 

An almost exact contc#ijH)rary of lx>th Drayton and Daniel in 
point of birth, and of one of them in death-date, was Joshua Sylvester^ 
^1563-1618). Sylvester, though not exactly a successful man (he 
seems to have been engaged in business, and died 
secretary of a Company of Merchants at Middlcburgh, in 
Holland), was very [wpular in his own day. In the next generation 
or a liiilc later he became a byword for ‘‘ conceit ” and extrava- 
gance, and later again was totally forgotten. It is improbable that 
he will ever re-acquire any considerable number of readers, for his 
genius was in no sense original ; he had neither the sententious wreight 
and occasional grace of expression of Daniel, nor the vigour and 
frequent force of Drayton ; and his chief work, a version of the Divine 
Semaine of the great French Huguenot poet, Du Bartas, was un- 
luckily not suited to correct eccentricities of taste and extravagance 
of diction. Besides ibis mighty task, which extends to some thirty 
thousand versos in couplets, he translated other pieces from the same 
and other writers in French and Latin, and has left many thousand 
lines of# more profuse and original work, usually in couplets or 
quatrains, but sometimes in lyrical metres. Of these last Sylvester 
has no effective control; he has neither “cry” nor song in him. 

' He collected bis poems repeatedly in his lifetime, and fn tda3 the whole 
appefwed. 

* Ed. Grosart, a vols. privately printed. 1680. 

2 A 
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But he is not destitute of a certain kind of poetical or at least verse- 
rhetoric, which, if it had been accompanied by a somewhat greater 
critical sense, might have ranked him higher among poets than he 
now stands. Such eminent oddities as the much-ridiculed one hbout 
snow “ periwigging the woods ** are not so fatal as the datness Which 
too often suiTounds them, \ 

A very much better poet than Sylvester was Sir John Davies,* 
whose business as a lawyer caused him to abandon .,x)eir>' in James's 
rei^, but whose work, though all of it probably composed un<|icr, 
and some of it actually adtlressed to Elizabeth, is of \he 
JohnDavies. ^^'t^nieenlh rather than the sixteenth century in tone. 

Davies was of a good family in \Vlll^hire, ami was Ixirn 
about 1560, went first to Oxford ami then to the Temple. lie 
lived for some considerable time in his University, and seems to htavc 
written most of liis poems there. J>ut he entered J'aiiiainent in the 
last years of Elizabeth, was much fa\ouiecl by James, and became 
Attorney-General in Ireland, writing during bi^ long residence there 
one of the most valuable l>ooks of the time on the country. Then 
he returned home, practised at the Hai, ami did a gmxl deal of work 
on the Bench, though he was ne\er regularly made a judge, and died 
in 1626. We have from him in the way of vei*se Teipsum 

(*S 99 )» a poem on the Immortality of tke Soul, in quatrains, which 
connects itself backwards with much of the poetry of S|>cnser, and 
forwards with the phiUrsopluc verse of More ami Beaumont ; a 
collection of acrostics in honour of Elizabeth, entitled Asiraca { 1 599) ; 
and a poem of Dancing called h sira ( j 596). All three may, from 
their general description, sound uninteresting ; all three, in fact, show 
both the extraordinarily diffused poetic fKJwer of the time and the 
latge share of it which had fallen to this author. Teipmm is 

full of passages finely thought and expressed in a stately music ; the 
hymns of As/ram, the initials of each making lillizabetha Regina,** 
and arranged in five -five -six -lined stanzas of octosyllabics, full or 
catalectic rhymed, aafia^, have a grace which 

is beyond artifice, and manage their frequent double rhymes 
with singular skilE And lastly Orc/ies/ra^ wliich is a whimsical 
praise of ordered movement of ail kinds, with cx«'iinplcs from history, 
cosmogony, anatomy, and everything else, is one of the crowning 
instances of Elizabethan power, by dint of sheer poetry, to transform 
jfontastic conceit into matter of real value. Indeed, little Igfiown as 
Davies is, except to students, he is one of the most useful poets in 
English to show how very little the subject has to do with poetry* 

I Poems in ChatnMsrs ; wkh additions in Grosait. 3 vols. Cspelfs remarluihle 
JhvhtHtms (1760), the first attempt to edit old English poetry orilkallyhi Use 
century, oontsiins Nmm< TAjfmm. 
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Another Sir John, Beaumont,^ the elder brother of Fletcher's 
partner, died not long after Davies, but was a much younger man, 
as he was born in 1582. He was, like his brother, a 
member of Broadgates Hall and of the Inns of Court, 
hut seems to have lived chiefly at home in Leicestershire. His 
title of baronet was given to him by Charles L only two years 
before his death in 1628. His principal work, The Crmvn of Thorns^ 
a sacred piece Well spoken of by contemporaries, seems to be 
strangely lost ; his actual remains consist of Bosworth Fields a 
history poem, in couplets, not of the first merit, some translations 
from the Latin, and a few smaller poems on which his fame ought to 
be allowed to rest. They are mainly of a sacred character, with 
some to|)ographicaI pieces, complimentary addresses, and the like. 
We can but name here for the second time the voluminous 
pamphleteer in verse as well as in prose, Nicholas Breton;*-^ for 
the first the writing-master John Davies of Hereford,*^ who some- 
times has w it ; Samuel Rowlands,^ wdio very seldom has any ; and 
the so-called “Water Poet,” John Taylor,^ 1580-1659, a waterman, 
publican, and pedestrian, who composed a vast quantity of doggerel, 
became in his own time and since a “curiosity of literature,” and 
has had the very undeserved honour, denied to better men, of full 
reprint in our own times. • 

Superior to Taylor by far in birth, education, and talents, yet, 
with one single exception in the whole of his voluminous work, 
like him merely a curiosity of literature, is Richard Braithwaite, who 
has shared the partiality of antiquarian students for the miscellanists 
of this age.** He was a Westmoreland man, born near Kendal 
about 1588, and seems to have died quite late in the latter half of 
the century (1665 ? 1677 ?) at his wife's house of Catterick, near the 
Yorkshire Richmond. He was a good Cavalier. In Braithwaite's 
voluminous work, which, if completely edited, would probably extend 
beyond Taylor's or even Breton's, there is no sense of criticism. The 
rare good, the frequent bad, and the usual indifferent, jostle each other 
without any apparent discrimination on the part of their author. He, 
like others of his time, was a member of both Universities, beginnii^ 
at Oriel and moving ihence to Cambridge. But he stems to have 
passed most of his life in his own north country. His joumeye 

^ la Chalmers, * Ed Grosait. • IHd. 

* Paitidly printed for the Percy Society, more fully for the Hunterkn Clti^ 

® By the Spenser Socteiy. 

* As examples (they are not the only on^) of this may be mentioned the 

edition of Journal, given bf Hasl^ood in iSao, and rdmed by 

Mr. W. C. Haxlitt In tSyd, with a vary ^borate mmoir mid bibllogmpby : and 
that of the Stmppadafor ikaJOnvil, and other poems by the Rev, J, W, Efasworth 
In 
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thither from sojourns in London form the subject of the odd and 
(from Southey downwards to all good persons) delightful Brnmibac 
Jtinerarium^ or Barnabee's JournaJ^ in bilingual doggerel, Lalip and 
English, arranged in six-lined stanzas of the trochaic rhythm, jwhich 
revive the true doggerel spirit of Skelton with a really inarJ^ellous 
felicity. The morals are rather doggerel, too, but they can be kaken 
dramatically. \ 

Chapman’s work, as a poet and translator, scemi^^to belong cpicfly 
to the middle perioti of his life. He began to publish his I/b^m'r 
(seven books of the litad) in 1508, and issued the Odysse/ in 
1616. Before the first date he had pubhsficd his earliest poems, 
the S/tadm*,* of AVif///, BuNgur/ 0/ and the t ontinuaiion 

of Marlowe’s IJero ami while the rest of them weie scattered 

over his last thirty years. 

The original jxx'rns of Chapman —the two first aho\e mentioned, 
the 7V«/rf of PtciiC addressed to Prince Henry, An EpiCide nn the 
death of that Prince, Andromeda JJberata (an eitl\et very awkward 
or very shameless atljusiincnt of the '*iory to the divorce 
pman. FraiK cs Howard, the murderess of t Kerbury, from 
Essex, and her marriage to Somerset), Eni^enia (an epitedc on 
Lord Russell), and ^o!ne others — are by common consent among 
the obscurest in English. Hts metre Vs by no means so harsh as 
that of some of his < ontemf>oraries ; but his phra-»e is often extremely 
rugged, and his expicssion, cs|HTialU in the // AV]g/// and 

Andromeda. twisted, earned on, rein^olvetl, and subjected to every 
kind of unnatural manipulation, so that the sense is newer easy to 
follow without extreme and < emstant effort, and sometimes escapes 
even this. Beauties are by no means lacking on tfie contrar>% it 
wcmld not lx? easy to ofxm a p.'tge of Chapntan in seandi of a motto 
without finding .some striking, though quaintly-pul conceit, or even 
some distinctly [xretical expression. But lucid and finished combina- 
tion of thought and expression within reasonable limits is almost 
everywhere to seek. 

In his translations, on the contrary, these objections hardly apply 
at all. Besides the ///ad^ and Oi^ssey, he did the minor works 
attributed to Homer, Hesiod, and some Juvenal. But these latter 
pieces are not equal to the {Jdf^ss^/ and the which is in 

couplets, is not nearly equal to the ///W, done tn a splendid winging 
fourteencr, Ixrttcr able than any other English metre to cop#wjth the 
body as well as with the rhythm of the Greek hexamekn 
mamged with extraordinary skill and success by tlie wriief* For 
nearly a century it has b^ usual to quote Keats^s sonnet as a 
q|9tmsor for Chapmait. The cotmection is interesting, but Chapman 
ctoes not in the least require it His translation remains, in the first 
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place, the only really good one of ffomer into English verse ; in the 
second place, the best translation into English verse of any classic, 
ancient or modern, except UtzGerakPs Omar Khayyam, 

This position would by some be challenged for the work of 
Edward Fairfax, the translator of Tasso, whose birth-year is unknown, 
but who died in 1635. He was an oftshoot of the great Yorkshire 
family of his name, and spent his whole life in that ^ 
county, troubled tjy witchcraft (see .Scott’s Demonoloyy\ 
on which he wrote a Discourse (1621) deserving to be associated* 
with the great demonological work of the period, Reginald ScoFs 
J)iKC 07 fcry^ though on the other side. His version of the Jerusalem 
appeared in 1600. It was, and long continued to be, extremely 
popular, receiving praise in the most diverse quarters from Waller 
to Collins, while, from its subject and style, it was dear to students 
of romance, being credited with smootlver versification than the 
Augustan ages would allow to most work of the last age.” It is 
a book ^ still to be read with pleasure, but, unless its praises be taken 
warily, with a little disappointment. Its style is rather flaccid ; the 
very stam[) of line which commended it to Waller impresses a touch 
of prose ; and F'airfax seldom has either the mazy beauty of Spenser’s 
music or the panoramic power of hi^ painting. 

'Ihomas Campion,- whose name not so many years ago would 
have conveyed to but few readers any distinct idea of poetic 
quality, w’as born at an unknown date, and though he was certainly 
a member both of C ambridge and the Inns of Court, 
frecjucnieil both in unknown times and circumstances. 

'fowards the end of Elizabeth’s reign he was a popular physician in 
London, and connected in friemlship and enmity w ith divers men of 
letters. He was buried at Si. Diinsian’s, Fleet Street, on ist March 
1620. He wrote, and wrote w<‘lk in Latin as well as in English, 
but his importance for English literature is of a double character, 
and the halves arc curiously opposed to each other. We have from 
him, in the first place, besides some masques, certain collections of 
verses for music, ^ which contain much of the most exquisite rhymed 
poetry of the time ; and, in the second place, a formal treatise ^ 
intended to show, by firccept and example, that English poetry ought 
to be unrhymed, and arranged on ancient quantitative models. It is 
not fair, though it has sometimes been done, to regard Campion as an 

* I u^the edition of L'F.strange, I.,ondon. t68a. 

^ Cofhplete works, ed. Bullen (London, 1889), Songs to be found in the 
snnte editors /yrks /rvm Mlna^ethan. two series (London, ];887-*$8). 

and in Mr. Arber’s iinglish Gamer, 

® fiaah 0/ Airs, x6ot ; Twa Books of Airs (r6ia ?) ; TAiW an^ Fourth Bm^s 
^ Ain {16177), 

* Ohservatims m the Art if Eu^Bsh Poesy ^ m 6 om. 
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apostle of the preposterous hexameters, etc., which deluded Harvey, 
and all but seduced Spenser. He had seen the unsuitableness of 
these to English (which as he acutely observed is rebel to dactyls) ; 
and though he made some Sapphics, his own attempts are chiefly in 
very cunningly balanced iambic and trochaic unrhymed measures, 
some of which — such as the most often cpioted, \ 

Rose>cheeked Laura, citmt*— |. i 

are at least the equals, if not the superiors, of Collins's “Ode to liven- 
ing” in this unnatural kind of abstinence fropi the greatest charhi of 
English verse. In his “airs,” on the other hand, he allows himself 
the full liberty of our pcK^tical Sion, and with the very happiest 
results, literally dozens of his lyrks being auu»ng the most delightful 
of their kind. In fact, the ditiiculty is to find in the Four Hooks of 
Airs anything that is bad. 

All these, however, with the exception of .Sir John Oav'ies, who 
might, with justice, be das.sed in tone, though not in language, with 
the Spenserians, lie oul^ide the three school^ which have been 
referred to above, and which make Jacobean jKietr)- so extremely 
interesting both in itself and as a transition to Caroline. Of these 
we may take* the Spenserian fir>t, both a.s in origin the oldest and 
as lacking a living head and master. 

The class contains some oui?»iders, anonymous and named, who 
come closest to Spenser on that side at which he himself touches 
the luxuriant style of such pieces as Shakespeare’s first {X)ems. 

“ Sage and serious ” as Sjienscr undoubtedly was, there 
is also no doubt that both his Italian originals and his 
nuQor poeu. inclined him to the highly-coloured pictures 

of natural loveliness which are abundant in the Faerir (Jueene. One 
of the very best poems of lhi.s class, Hritains !da^ a piece describing 
the loves of V'enus and Anchises (** Britain’s,” l^ecause the legendary 
Brutus was son of Aeneas), used to he printed among Spenser’s own 
works, ^ though it did not appear till long after his death (iball), and 
is quite destitute of the alkgorica! and ethical purpose which always 
accompanied his most luscious imaginings. It has more recently, 
though not on any evidence or with much pii>bability, been handt^ 
over to a disciple ^ his, Phineas Fletcher, ^ whont more presently. 
But it is best to take it as the work of an uncertain, though a very 
ingenious and agreeable po^ The Saim^is md Hmmpmhditus of 
Francis Beaumont, the dramatist, the hfyrrha of BarkstemI, and 
some other pieces belong to the same schod. 

The general chamcteriitics of Spenser, However, hm allegorical 

t II wfll he femisd in llw ttiekloiw-v^iiw Spensw, flisi p^ 

^ dim R<mik%e ; idtoia lhaAldtae. 
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fancy on ilie one hand, and his ethical -pastoral tendencies on the 
other, with a certain copious and fluent diction which he introduced 
into poetr>s are best represented by a group of Jacobean poets, two 
of them Cambridge men, two of the older university, who may be 
mentioned in the order in which they diverge from their pattern, 
Giles and Phineas Fletcher, William Browne of Tavistock, and 
George Wither. 

The two fir^t' belonged to the family already noticed, and 
were sons of the author of JJiia. (jiles, who, though he is said to 
have been slightly Ihc^younger, died first, was first known as a poet, 
and is usually mentioned before his brother, was probably _ . , 

t ' o oo . • » 1 The Fletchers. 

bom about i 585-88, But it is not certain that he was not 
older than Phineas, and even probable that he was, since he produced 
a poem on Elizabeth's death as early as 1603 at Cambridge, where 
he was a member of Trinity College. He took orders, and died 
vicar of Alderton, in Suffolk, in 1623. J'hineas, who was educated 
at Eton, and proceeded thence to King’s College, Cambridge, is said 
to have been born in 1582. He followed his brother’s and father’s 
profession, and was for very many years parson of Hilgay, in Suffolk, 
where he died at an uncertain date, perhaps not much before the 
Restoration. • 

(Iriles takes his place English poetr)' in virtue of a poem, not 
of the longest, entitled Chris fs l yc/ory and Tfivmpk^ in four books 
and some 250 stanzas of curious construction, and obviously modelled 
on the Faerie Quccnc, Fletcher has kept the Alexandrine 
lerminatiuni but left out one of the lines, so that the 
result is an octave of seven decasyllabics, and an Alexandrine rhymed 
ababbccc. The. device is not in itself very happy, and in particular 
the triplet at the end comes awkwardly. But Giles has written it 
with such a glow and fire of continuous inspiration, with such 
splendour of language and imagery, and occasionally (indeed very 
frequently) with single lines and pas.sages of such force and beauty, 
that few poems of the kind by any but the very greatest masters can 
be read with equal pleasure. The picture and speech of Justice in 
the first canto with the contrasted jwirtrait of Mercy ; the descriptiOHi 
in the warmest SpenSerian style, and with a really exquisite msqition 
of octosyllables (“Love is the blossom where there blows’^), of the 
temptress Pangloretta in the second ; the overture of the thirdt which 
deals wfth the Crucifixion ; and almost the whole of the fourth^ with its 
glowing descant on Paradise, rank among the triumphs of the ornate 
and fanciful kind of poetry in English. The pre-Raphaelite effect of 
the poem is striking* It constantly reminds us, with aJlowax&ce for 

^ Poems of both in Qmlmen, and privately printed hy Chmiit. 

ed. Brooke, London, nj. 4 
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the difference of centuries, of the work of the. Rossettis, brother and 
sister, in its combination of vivid and elaborate pictorial effect with 
gorgeous word-music. Nor is the thought inferior to the expression. 

The work of the longer-lived Phineas is very much more volumi- 
nous. and very much more various—qualities which perhaps inevitably 
comport greater inequality. It is not easy to say that this poeqwas 
Ft irva actually le^s j>ervaded with poetic spirit than Ins bro^ier. 
untas. howexer, certainly less well* inspired in \the 

choice of his principal subject. The Turtle Lshxud^ which is neitl^er 
more nor less than an excessively clabor^^tc allegory — unwisely 
magnified from one or two, not in theniscKes hapj>icst, sketches of 
Spenscr^s — of the physical body of man. .\s a vehicle for this he 
arranged a still further modified sian7a, which retained his brother.s 
final triplet with its con< lading Alexandrine, hut < ut off the last line 
of the (piimet, so as to make a st ptei of qiiatram-and-lnplet effect 
w’ith three rhymes. Indiv idually, the stanza is even le-'S simessful 
than (iilesS, while the pm*m has the ailditional disadv antages of a 
very awkward subject, and of inu< h gicaler length (there are twelve 
cantos). The first half is mere physiology : and of ciuirse, though 
sometimes extremely ingenious, ion>tanily grotesque^ sometiine.s 
nearly disgusflng, and deserving, at the Inst, the praise of an ill- 
judged Ityur tie 'I'he last six cantos, which shift to the moral 

and intelleclual qualities, are much mure Spe nserian and much 
happier. But even m the earln r pail an abundance of really fine 
passages may be discovered, and m overtures, episodes, and other 
ornaments of his song, the author shows, |H th.aps hii? sense that 
ornaments were sorely wanted, but certainly his skill in supplying 
them. Besides The I^urpk TAtmi, Phmeus wrote .h masque. 
Piscatory Eeit^i^ues^ in which the following of .Siwmser blends with 
that of Sannazar, a curious s;4c r<*d p<H:m « ailed ihe A/ndiyomsh^ 
well known, as indeed vv ere all the |hm ins of lioih the Kletc hers, to 
Milton, and some misrcllancous pieces c»f divers kinds. <,htarles called 
him the ‘‘Sficnser of his age’*; and though the comfdiinent was 
rather commonplac e and slightly ambiguous, there was truth in it 
Wiliiam Browne,* whose litenirs’ merits have Iwen nither variously 
judged, w'as l>am at Tavistock, some time abodl 1501, and seems to 
have been of a very respectable family. He w'cnt to Exeter College* 
Oxford, but took no degree liefore passing to the Inns 
rowwt. Court (Clifford's Inn and the Temple) in i6ll. He 
was twice married, his first wife dying when he was %*ery young, and 
a considerable time (some fffiteen years) passing before he mariied 
llm second Before the latter dale be returned to Exeter as tutor to 

1 Boems not completely m Chalmers. C^pletdy In two vohtinei Of the 
Mtties* Uhrary/' id. Goodwin, twondon, 1894. 
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a young nobleman, and somewhat late took the degree of M.A, 
After his second marriage he lived in Surrey, w'here both he and his 
wife had relations. He was dead in November 1645, when probate 
was granted to his widows, who had the odd name of Timothy, short 
no doubt for Timothea. But some say that his age, like his youth, was 
passed in Devon, and he pretty certainly was buried at his birthplace. 

The claim which has recently been made of the exquisite epitaph, 
** Sidney's .Sisftr,’^ for Browne seems without a sufficient external 
foundation, and is entirely refuted by internal evidence. But his 
reputation did not ne^d it. His chief work is Briiannids Pastorals^ 
a desultory book in three divisions, which appeared (its first part 
at least) in 1613; I'hc Shepherd's Pipe^ a pleasing collection of 
eclogues ; and The Inner Temple ^Tasquc^ on the story of Circe and 
Ulysses, which opens with some verses of quite extraordinar)' beauty, 
the well-known “ Steer hither, steer,” and includes others not far 
inferior to them. Ih^sides these, he has a fair number of miscellaneous 
poems, thoroughly justifying the adjective-— being serious, sacred, 
jocular, elegiac, and almost everything. Browne’s extreme variety 
is conditioned by a t orresponding inequality, and he is undoubtedly 
liable to a certain tluent prettiness, which lacks dignity, and some- 
times approaches too near to the namby-pamby. This touch of 
mawkishness, as well a? better things, helps to bring about the 
singular likeness between Browne and Keats which has been noticed 
by most good critics. And among the better things must be noted 
a great similarity in versification, the lines, whether couplets or other, 
being broken up and enjambed,” after the fashion which, after nearly 
two centuries, Leigh Hunt revived and taught to Keats; while the 
way of looking at nature, and the ornate presentation of it — a 
presentation less stately than that of the Fletchers, but almost equally 
pictorial- give another jaunt of contact. Browne is not nearly so 
great or so good a poet as Keats ; he had the disadvantage of coming 
after, not in the full tide of, the poetic energy of his time. But he 
has a large share of the sj>ecial chann of this Spenserian group, its 
combination of habitual omateness with occasional simplicity, its 
beauty of image and phrase, its love of nature, if of a nature “ tricked 
and frounced ” a little, its sensuous yet in no sense impure passion, 
and its occasional bursts of rare and elsewhere unheard music. 

^ The inequjility, which is almost inseparable from the methods of 
this sfhool of poctr>', is again more perceptible in George Wither * 

* Only to be found completely (if there) in the private teprmts of the Spenser 
Society. His best things, Philurete, The Shepherds Huntings etc. , are in Mr. 
Arber’s Hnglish GameK Not much of his Hymns tfihe Chnrek and HnlMujah, 
reprinted by Mr. E. Farr in the ** Libraiy of Old Authors” (lixtndcm, 1856 and 

X857), is of his best ; and most of his later verse and |)ro9e is ruhbisliu 
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than in Browne ; while unfortunately Wither, unlike Browne, continued 
to write verse for many years after the faculty of writing liad left 
him. He was bom near Alresford, in Hampshire, in the 
year 1588, and was educated (hut did not mke li|s 
degree) at Magdalen College, Oxford I'hcn he entered an Inn hf 
Court, and hung about London. His first book, the satirical 
Stript and W/upi (1613), procured him, nob<xiy has ever discovcrect 
why, imprisonment in the Marshalsea. His famous Shall 1 , wast - 
ing in despair^* is said to date from this sojourn, and fnun the next \ 
decade till 1623 come all, or ainn>st all, his n‘;|Ily gofxl jx>eins llte 
Shepkep'tfs HuniiPtg (1615 u Fidc'ta (161 5 j, AfoFo ( 1 6 1 8 i, Phiiarete 
{1622), and the Hymns tind Songs 0/ Chunh, At llu* time t»f 
the publication of the Hymns he was exactly thirty- five. He lived 
to be nearly eighty, dying in 1667 ; and he coiiNtantly tned to 
“recapture his first, fine, careless rapture, ’ hut entirely failed except 
perhaps in some of the passages of his Halh lujah 1 64 1 As his 
writing became worse an<l worse, and as in his later life, and during the 
Parliamentary troubles, be became a Koundiie.ui. his name generally 
spelt Wilheri # was used as a sort of byword of t onteinpt by the parlisan> 
of monarchy after the Kc>toration, from l)r\dcn downwards, and the 
contempt was echtKid from generation to generation afterw.irds by 
persons who probably had never read a liift of his. Only when the 
work of the early seventeenth centur)' was unearthc'd for serious 
reading at the end of the List and the Ix-ginning of this, was it <hs- 
covered what an exejuisite po<.*t had l>een fo? some hundred and fifty 
years classed with Havius and Codnis. Vvt u must be admitted 
that tn his ver>' best work, which is to lx: lound in /*h 7 urr/t% though 
Fideiia and Thf Shepherd' s Hunting run this close, he is unequal. 
The easy, fiuent, Keatsian note of verse and of nature, jiainting which 
is observable in Browme is even bt*iter found in him ; indeed, if 
genuine pastoral sw-eetness — the sense of the country and of country 
joys— is anywhere in English pixiry, it is in Wither, who has much 
besides. But the very word fluency suggests the dangers which this 
verse coasts, and into which it sometimes falls. 

An addition to the froets of this school was made a few years ago 
by the printing for the first time of the works of William Basse,* who 
had bc^n previously known, if at all, by some often -quoted lints 
about Shakespeare and Beaumont Basse seems 
have lived almost all his life in Oxfordshire %s an 
hcmourable dependant of the feinilies of Wemimn of Thame and 
NOfS^ of Ryane. He may have been, though we do not ktiow fimi 
be am, a member of the University, as well as an inhatntant of die 


* M it. W/ taNi, London, i%3» 
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shire. His initials, ** W. B.,** have led to some confusion with Browne, 
whose friend he was, to whose Pastorals he wrote commendatory verses, 
and whom he a good deal resembles in his own poepis of the same kind, 
his Urania^ his Polyhymnia (only surviving in fragments), and other 
pieces. But he is only a curiosity, and a very weak poet, though it 
may be a little stronger than another outsider of the Browne-Wither 
group, Christopher Brooke, w'hose poems have also been printed. 

'I'he Spen^rians, however, though their work was to be continued 
even later in the great, or at least large, philosophical poems of More 
and Joseph Beaumoijf, and though we shall find a more profane echo 
of them in the most interesting Pharonnida of Chamber- 
layne, were in fart behind their time, and did not repre- 
sent anything like its characteristic tastes and impulses. 

I'hcsc were to be found in two schools, or perhaps in one with two 
very different heads, who were Ben Jonson and John Donne. Both 
these men (we speak in this place, of course, of Jonson*s non*dramatic 
work only) had an essentially lyric genius. It may seem strange 
that this should have co-existed with the rhetorical and declamatory 
tendencies of Jonson, and his bent to rough horseplay; with the 
satiric tastes, in singularly rough verse, of Donne, and his gift of 
grave, stalely, and involved prose -writing. But we have already 
seen that the whole inspifation of the Elizabethan .age proper tended 
towards the lyrical — especially if sonnets be included in lyric. And 
as the Euphuist tendency in phrasing, and the ever-growing thought- 
fulness, inclining to melancholy in cast, of the later Elizabethan and 
Jacobean lime disposed men ever more and more to conceit, lyric 
was also more and more the pet form in which they clothed their 
thoughts. Although the criticism of the lime was not inclined 
openly to admit it, men of sense must have been more or less dimly 
conscious that a conceit in twelve cantos like The Purple Island^ even 
in several pages of enigmatic couplets like 77ie Shadow of was 

somehow overparted. In a few stanzas of exquisitely timed lyrical 
verse it to this day w'ins favour from all but the sternest judges ; it 
could not then fail to delight even the sternest. 

Ben Jonson^s strictly poetical production was continued over the 
greater part of his literary life, and perhaps most of it dates from the 
time when he ruled as dictator over his band of “ sons,” the poets ctf 
his own latest day and the next age. He attempted, out 
of drAna, nothing large ; his plays at this time and his 
masques at that probably sufficed him, and, as has been 
pointed out in the last chapter, the masques, with The Smd Sk^pkend^we 
treasure-houses of poetry — dramatic only in a remote and Unconnected 
fashion, and constantly delightful But his actual poems are 
sufficiently various kind. Few good words have been bestowed 
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and perhaps even fewer are deserved by, his epigrams, in which 
unluckily he set a fashion followed by others, especially Herrick, 
who did worse than their master. Martiafs foulness without Jiis 
wit, and too often without the least share of his ‘‘ concinnity ”1 of 
style ; the extnivaj^^ant tone and temper of a section of the, playwrights 
and satirists of the last days of Elizabeth ; and worst of all, 
affected surliness and rude hectoring dogmatism wlnich it plcas<i|4 
Jonson to assume, and for which posterity has tt&i often justly 
punished him by taking it as genuine — tlu‘se are the chief t'haracter\ 
istics of the epigrams. Tlie bad haliit of ti< ket myiu's — Lord Ignorant, 
Sir Voluptuous Beasr, Doctor Empiric wlii« h distigiires the plays, is 
ev'cn more obvious here. If we read atiy uith satisfaction, it is those 
in wdtich the author takes a wholly different tone, as in the excellent 
one to “Camden, most reveremi head,*’ in the th. inning epitaph on 
his first daughter, and the ex(jm>itc fiasiery of I.ikv, (haimess of 
Bedford, in the dirges on Sahuhiel P.ivy and Elizabeth L. H. 
And these excepted poems at onte show in Jtinson certain 
characteristics, which are mii< h more generally notii. cable in the far 
finer and more equal collections called J7ie I 'oresf and rndtruumh. 
The piece with which The / l^rcjr/ o|>ens * is perhafi^ as indicative as 
any other of the manner and the example which jonson was to set 
to his contempt waries and followers. For <*entunes English had Ix^cn 
striving, often blindly, to achieve the pe< uhar clearnes',, proportion, 
completeness of expres'.ion whuh arc characteristic of the tw(i 
classical languages. It had suc(eede<I in other things as great as 
this, perhaps greater, but in this it had not su( reerled. Now 
it did succeed. The thought in the verses tpioted is only a conceit, 
and though a fjcrcnnially natural one, yet fi»r that reason not even new. 
But It is expressed |>erfe<:tly, neither with the redundant ornament 
and imager)’ of the school we have just left, nor with the obscure, 
though precious flickers, the carbuncJe glimmer in darkness, of that 
to which we shall shortly come. The wording ami phrasing are 
classical, rather of the late than of the early < lassics perhaps, but still 
classical, with nothing extravagant in their richness, nothing ’>tarched 
or prim in their grat e. 

The quality of grace has often been denied th Jonson, but of a 
surety wrongly. The pieces referred to above in the epigrams, this, 
the ** Celia songs, including the famous paraphrase from Philostratus, 
♦♦Drink to me only,"* the magnificent ejiode Ntit to know vie# at all 
IkS^ keep true state,” very much of the Charts ciillection, written 
tMlnm the poet was fully fifty, the song **Oh do not wanton with those 
the elegy in the In Mmmiam stanxa, and many others, dis» 

• Efiiitksd *' Why I write nm of and hegMng '* Soine act of Love 

iMmud to TebearM;. '* 
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play grace in the very strictest sense, and the list might be largely 
extended. Jenson is by no means the only poet who has thus united 
masculine and feminine characteristics - -indeed, the union is rather the 
rule than the exception in poetry — but he is certainly an instance 
of it. 

The influence of John Donne ' was even more potent, though it 
is extremely difficult to understand the precise manner in which it 
was exercised. % This very great and very puzzling poet was bom in 
London about the year 1573, and was connected on his 
mother’s side with the Heywoods and Sir Thomas More. 

He appears to have been a member of both Universities and of 
Lincoln's Inn. It is not certain whether he was actually a Roman 
Catholic at any time, but his family were of that faith. He travelled 
and served abroad, and perhaps spent his fortune in so doing. On 
returning to England he became a member of the household of the 
Chancellor, Sir Thomas Egerton, afterwards Lord Ellesmere, and 
having made a clandestine marriage with Anne More, a relation of 
the family, was sent to the l ower, but soon enlarged. He took up 
his abode with more than one other gentleman, and did some diplo- 
matic work. At last, in 1615, when he must have been over forty, 
he took orders at the King’s sugg^estion, but at first without any very 
lucrative result. His wi^ died in 1617. After some more diplo- 
matic w’oik, he was made Dean of St, Paul’s in 1621, and died ten 
years later in 1631. 

It seems on the whole improbable that any part of Donne’s poems, ^ 
except a very small one {The Anatomy of the Worlds a poem on 
Prince Hcniy, etc.), was ever printed before his death, and the earliest 
known edition of the larger part of them dates from 1633. On the 
other hand, it is perfectly certain that some of them must have been 
written nearly forty years earlier, and it is clear that many, if not 
most, were knowm to men of letters who cared about poetry during 
the whole of the last half of Donne’s life and more. There is even 
probiibility, though not certainty, in the supposition that a fling of 
Drayton’s (in a poem where he mentions almost every prominent 
poet among his contcm|X)raries except Donne) at poems “ which by 
transcription daintily must go Through private chambers,” refers to 
Donne. At any rate, it is beyond controversy, from references in 
Jenson’s Ccawersatians^ and from the poems written by Carew and 
othersson Donne’s death, as well as from internal evidence, that he 
was at least on a level with Spenser and Jonson himself as a master 
of Jacobean poetry, while in some ways his manner and matter 

t Poems in Chalmers, vol. v. ; ed. Grosart, a vote, printed, t$73 ; 

ed, Chamljers, a vols. London, 1896, 

* An aUi^ed early edition of the Satires cannot be traced. 
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are even more characteristic of that poetry and of its Caroline 
successors. 

The Spenserians had made Conceit in a manner their own ; but as 
they had produced no poet who w'as at all equal in intellectual power to 
their master, they had mostly treated it from the outside, fantastically, 
though sometimes very happily, describing or dressing up no mat^r 
w'hat subjects in a brocad^ garb of gorgeous and (when they could 
manage it) harmonious phraseology, jonson was scLing beside th\s 
loose, dorid romanticism a severer ideal of classical grace, and wa^ 
perfecting lyric phrase ; but Jonson's imagination rarely soared inld 
strange or distant regions, and in particular his love-poems, thougli 
sometimes warm, are never metaphysically p;issionate. Donne, on 
the other hand, seems to have been bom to combine all elements of the 
Renaissance spirit — the haunting meditation on death, the passionate 
attention to love, the blend of classical ami romantic form. And he 
added a peculiar mystical charm, the result of the taste for conceit 
spiritualised, refined, and in;ulc to transcend. This it is which we 
observe eminently in his later prose contemporary, Sir Thomas 
BrowTic, and whif:h communicates their distinguishing jxrdiliarity, 
though not by any means always their distinguishing charm, to his 
sons, the so-called metaphysical poets, many indeed of whom owe 
semtething of a divided allegiance to jonsoi; and himself, but who are 
generally nearer to him in spirit, to Jonson in fonn. 

The form of Donne is indeed the most purzling thing about him. 
Some of its peculiarities are t>cyond all doubt due to the mere fact 
that he never printed most of his [>oems, and llial o( hardly any cm\ 
we be sure that we have a definitive edition from his own hand. 
More perhaps should be clvarged to the certain fact that in his later 
life he repented much of the matter of his earlier poems, and the 
probability that he abstained with deliln^ration from publishing them. 
But this will not account for the whole phenomenon ; and the rough- 
ness was ondoubtediy to some extent dclilxrrate. That Donne had 
any intention of attempting a new prosody there is not the least 
reason for believing. In his Satires, where the roughness is most 
perceptible, there can be no doubt that the imitation of Persius, 
which IS so noticeable in all the Elizabethan and Jacobean satirifts, 
accomits for a good deal. In his other poems, when they leave the 
satire, the mere metre is as a rule correct enough* It is only that 
liie intensity and fulness of the thought does not lend itself to aelually 
nnootli expression, without tnore labour than the writer seems to have 
nened to expend upon it* 

This intensity and thb fulness appear with no very thougli 
ydth scene, diflTerence degree In the various divisions of Dotu^s 
wodb--*tbe Songs and Sonneii, the Eh^tes, the £pithslamht» the 
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Divine Poems, the Verse Letters, the Epicedes and Obsequies, The 
Progress of ike Soul^ The Anatomy of the Worlds and the Satires. 
The last named are, in consequence of Pope’s rather blundering 
patronage, the best known, but they are the least interesting part of 
Donne’s work, displaying the conventionality and exaggerated in- 
dignation of the whole class to which they belong. The Elegies are 
most remarkable for the undisciplined exuberance of feeling to which 
Donne, outspoBfen as were many of the w riters of his day, gave more 
unhesitating voice than almost any of them. The Verse Letters are 
full of autobiographic interest, and in some of the more elaborate 
pieces, the “Storm” and “Calm,” which rejoiced Ben Jonson, very 
remarkable exercises in elaboration. The Epicedes, Obsequies, etc,, 
are notable examples of the special ability of the time in these things. 
The Progress of the Soul^ which seems early, is a singular poem, a 
cross between I'hc Purple Island and The Skadouf of Nighty deeply 
shot w’ith Donne’s own peculiarities, but not exhibiting them in the 
most amiable and profitable form. We are thus left with the Songs 
and Sonnets, and The Anatomy of the IVorhU wdiich, though the latter, 
in its two “anniversaries,” is certainly much later than most of the 
former, and serves to some extent as a pendant and palinode, yet 
complete each other in the most remarkable fashion. The Songs 
exhibit Donne’s quintesseficed, melancholy, passionate imagination 
as applied, chiefly in youth, to Love ; the Anniversaries, the same 
imagination as applied later to Death, the ostensible text being the 
untimely death of Mistress Elizabeth Drury, but the real subject 
being the riddle of the painful earth as embodied in the death of the 
body. The Songs are, of course, in different lyrical forms, and the 
Anniversaries are in couplets. But both agree in the unique clangour 
of their poetic sound, and in the extraordinary character of the 
thoughts which find utterance in verse, now exquisitely melodious, 
now comidicated and contorted almost beyond ready comprehension 
in rhyme or sense, but never really harsh, and always possessing, in 
actual presence or near suggestion, a poetical quality which no 
English poet has ever surpassed. It is from these poems that the 
famous epithet “metaphysical” (w'hich Johnson not too happily, and 
with a great confusion between Donne and Cowley, applied to the 
whole school) is derived; and as applied to Donne it is not in- 
appropriate. For, behind every image, every ostensible thought 
his, there are vistas and backgrounds of other thoughts dimly vanish* 
ing, with glimmers in them here and there, into the depths of the 
find enigmas of life and soul. Passion and meditariont the two 
avenues into this region of doubt and dread, are tried by Donne in 
the; two sections respectively, and of each he has the key, as 
he: walks in them with eager or sotan treads Are and music 
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wanting, the light the most unearthly that ever played round a poet’s 
head, the music not the least heavenly that he ever caught and 
transmitted to his readers. If this language seem more highftown 
than is generally used in this book or than is appropriate to it, | the 
excuse must be that every reader of Donne is either an adept an 
outsider bom, and that it is impossible for the former to speald in 
words understanded of the latter. \ 



CHAPTER IV 


JACnr.RAN I'KOSK— SFCl'T.AR 

Ricon— Ills life— His ■wrilitif's— flis st le— His use of figures— His rhetorical 
([uality — Joiison’s piosc --'rtie Ih lanri — 'I'lieir essay-nature — Protean 
appearances of essay ■ (iveilmry's 'Aiiri/f/en - I’he Character generally — 
Hutton —'Ihe - His ‘ii lancholy " — His style — Selden — The 

Authorised Version - Minors. 

Thk central figure in prose of the entire Jacobean period is un- 
doubtedly Francis Bacon.* He holds this position a little in spite 
of himself; for it was his own opinion, apparently deliberate and 
persistent, that English was an untrustworthy make- 
shift, likely to play tricks ft) any book written in it, and “ 
that the only secure medium for posterity was Latin. And he also 
holds it in spite of the fact that he had more than reached middle 
life at the date of the King's accession, and that his one contribution 
of unquestioned importance to English literature, as distinguished 
from English science and philosophy, was first published long before 
that time. For the really characteristic editions of the Essays — 
those which arc not shorthand bundles of aphorisms, but works of 
prose art— date much later, and the whole complexion of Bacon’s 
mind and of his matured style has the cast of Jacobean thought and 
manner. 

He was born in Jt-inuary 1561, the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper under h'lizabeth, and of Anne Cooke, whose sister 
married Lord Burleigh. His elder brother, Anthony, a man of weaJc 
health, who died ifl middle life, having talents and 
knowing Montaigne, has been thought not unlikely to ** *" 
have suggested the Ess;iy to his junior. Francis was sent first, M 
the fgeftof twelve, to Trinity College, Cambridge, then, when was 

^ The editions of Bacon, boU) complete and partial, are extremely aanwoos, 
those of the Pmi^s, the work which here chiefly concerns us, especially so. W 
these latter may be singled out the " Harmony ” (tf the various issues by Mr. Aiber 
in his Reprints, and the excellent annotated library edUkm by the hue Rev. S. H, 
Rqnioldi (Oxford, 1890). v 
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fifteen, to Grays Inn, and spent three years, till 1579, at Paris in the 
suite of Sir Amyas Paiilet. He was called to the Bar in 1582, and 
became a bencher of his Inn in i 586. Having his fortune to make, 
he had already entered Parliament as member for Meicombe f^egis 
in 1584, sitting afterwards for Taunton and Middlesex. Hd had 
early been rather a favourite with the (Jiu'cn, but he probable did 
not ingratiate himself further with her by elaborating argaintents 
for toleration and comprehension in e( clesiasiiral ^matters, and in 
1593 he actually took the Opposition side in the House. He bad 
become the friend of Essex, hut the fa\(Hirite, either owing to Bacoh’s 
want of courtiership or 10 se< ict oppoMtion from Burleigh, who 
seems (or at least was thought by his nephew) to have been jealous 
of him, could not do inurh, ihougli he gave Baron a very valuable 
present of land. After Esse\‘> disgraee, B.k on acted as counsel 
against him in ea< Ii of the triaK, for inir>eondurt in IrelamI and for 
rebellion. But this baseness, uhieh, after imich dust of aiguincnt, 
is now' practically atlmitied. did him very little good, and it was not 
till after the accession f>f James that he rc ccivi^d any solid proofs of 
royal favour. lie was knighted, leecivetl a small pension, and in 
1607 became Soliiator-tieneial. This post he held six \ears, and 
beaimc Attomey-t ieneral in a pri^y c ounedlor some years later, 

and in 1617 Lord Keeper. Next \ear (all these latter preferments 
came to him from the f.tvour of liuf kinghain) he obtained the still 
higher dignity of Clianrellor and a pe erage as Baron X erulam, He 
was afierw'ards created \'isrount St. A Ilians, but w as never, as he 
was once commonly, and sitll is sometime?,, called, Lord Baron.” 
He held the Chancellorship for more than three years, an<i then fell 
a victim to the jealousy of the (Ominous, the enmity of Sir Edward 
Coke, the desertion of Buekmgham, and, u must lx: added, his own 
malpractices. He was arrused, and pruitii aily pleaded guilty to the 
charge, of taking gifts from suiuirs. or at least allowing his servants 
to Uiicc them, and the IVerj» semenred him to a fine of /4o,ooo, im- 
prisonment, and exile form court, 'fhe fine was remitted and he was 
not long kept in prison, but his banishment was maintained, and he 
lived thenceforward chiefly at his scat of (iorhambury. He caught 
cold in ^farch 1626 and died at Lord Arundel's house near High- 
gate. His character docs not much concern us, but there is little 
doubt tliai, though personally good natured, he had in a rather emineni 
degree all the had qualities of Renaissance poUlinans exOefi^ de* 
Jmchery, and {icrhapsi vindictiveness. He was profuse and greedy» 
MUsnutious and mean, a bom intriguer and tuft-hunter, and though 
ft ii probably a mistake to represent him as ccmipletely sympathiatiif 
nMk the Maebtaveiian doctime 0( the right of the teldi and 
coining man to attain hn mA$ by any means, he 1^ mudh too 
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strong a tinge of this doctrine. Nor can it be said that, except 
scientific enthusiasm and a certain patriotism, he displays many of 
the nobler sentiments. 

The other vexed question of the precise nature and amount of 
his philosophical acquirements concerns us, if possible, even less, 
and we have to deal with him only as a great English prose-writer. 
In this capacity he published, in 1597, his first small _ 
batch of veiy siftcinct ICssays (a work increased by sue- ** writings, 
cessive instalments to fifty-eight of a much more elaborate character 
in 1625); the Advancement of Learning in 1605 ; and in the last 
years of his life, after ^lis disgrace, the History of Henry VIL^ TJie 
New AtlantiSy and some Apophthegms^ besides some other chiefly 
minor works. His philosophical and scientific treatises were almost 
all written in Latin, in which language he even published an en- 
larged edition of the Advancement under the title of De Augmeniis 
Scientiarum, 

It is at once true of Bacon that no man has a more distinct style 
than he has, and that no man’s style is more characteristic of its age 
than his. It has, indeed, been attempted to show that he had more 
than one style ; but this does not < ome to much more ^ ^ 
than saying that he wrote on a considerable number of 
different subjects, and that, like a reasonable man, he varied his 
expression to -suit them. Always when he is most himself — in the 
Essays as well as in tlie Advamement of Learnings in the Henry 
VJL as well as in any other English work — we come sooner or later 
on certain manners which arc almost unmistakable, and which, 
though in part possessed in common with other men of the time, 
are in part quite idiosyncratic. All Jacol>ean authors, and Bacon 
among them, interlard their English with scraps of Latin, and con- 
stantly endeavour to play in their llnglish context on the Latin uses 
of words. All aim first of all at what is called pregnancy, and attain 
that pregnancy by a free indulgence in conceit. Few, despite the 
stateliness which they affect, have any objection to those ‘‘jests and 
clinches” which even Jonson seems to have thought of as interfering 
with the “noble censoriousness” of Bacon himself. In all a certain 
desultoriness of detail, illustration, and the like — as if the writer liad 
so full a mind and commonplace-book that he could not help empty^ 
ing both almost at random — is combined with a pretty close faculty of 
argument, derived from the still prevailing familiarity with schedastte 
logic 

But Bacon, in addition to these characteristics, which he shaves 
with others, has plenty of his own. His sentences, indeed^ do aot 
attain to that extraordinary music which is seen in scane of Brodke 
and Doime, which is not wanting in Burton^ which is the gliKty 
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Sir Thomas Browne, the saving grace of Milton's best prose, and the 
almost over-lavished and sometimes frittered-away charm of Jeremy 
Taylor. He had begun, as we see in the earliest form of the Essay 
with a very curt, stenographic, sharply antithetic form ; and though 
he suppled and relaxed this afterwards, he never quite attained the 
full, languorous grace of Donne or Browne. l>ut he became gorgeous 
enough later, the glitter of his antithesis being saved from any tinsel 
or ^‘snip-snap” effect by the fulness of his thouglfi, and his main 
purport being by degrees set off with elaborate paraphernalia of 
ornament and imagery. In the successive versions of the E.ssays we 
see the almost skeleton forms of the earliest filling out, taking on 
trappings, acquiring flesh and colour and complexion in the later, 
while in some of the latest, the well-known ones on Building and on 
Gardens especially, the singular interest in all sorts of minute material 
facts which distinguishes him comes in with a curiously happy effect. 
Both the pieces just mentioned are much more like description of 
scenery in the most elaborate romance than like ideal suggestions 
for practical carrying out, drawn up by a gra\e lawyer, statesman, 
and philosopher. 

No point in Bacon’s literary manner is more characteristic, both 
of his age and of himself, than his tendency to figure. Such a 
sentence as this in the Advance “Nay, further, in general and 
in sum, certain it is that I er//as and Bonitas differ but 
as the seal and the print ; for truth points goodness ; and 
they be but the cloud> of error wliich descend in the 
storms of passions and perturbations,” — w ould show ie^clf to any person 
of experience as almost certainly written between i 580 and 16O0 in 
the first place, w'hile in the second it wriulcl at least suggest itself to 
such a person as being most probably Bacon’s. Although all the 
world in his day was searching for tropes and foniparisons and 
conceits, the minds of few were so fertile as his ; and it is not un- 
worthy notice that even the apparently bold, even startling, change of 
metaphor from the “seaH’ to the ** cloud ” is in reality a much more 
legitimate change than it seems. 

It will stand to reason that such a style is displayed to the best 
possible advantage by bold and richly-coloured surveys of science in 
general, like the Ad^^ancement^ or by handlings of special points, 
like the Essays, Whether Bacon was really “deep,” 
either in knowledge or in thought, has been deputed ; 
but he was certainly one of the greatest fhetoricians, in 
tJie full and varied sense of rhetoric, that ever lived. His know- 
ledge, deep or not, was very wide, ever ready to his hand for pur- 
poses more often perhaps of divagation than of penetration. His 
conunafid of phrase was extraordinary. No one knows better than 
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he either how to leave a single word to produce all its effect by 
using it in some slightly uncommon sense, and setting the wits at 
work to discern and adjust this ; or how to unfold all manner of 
applications and connotations, to open all inlets of side-view and 
perspective. 'Phat he dazzles, amuses, half - delusively suggests, 
stimulates, ])rovokcs, lures on, much more than he proves, edifies, 
instructs, satisfi^, is indeed perfectly true. But the one class of per- 
formances is at rc?ast as suitable for literary exhibition as the other, 
and Iku'on goes through the exhibition ‘with a gusto and an effect 
which can h.irdly be t(^) muc h admired. Fertile in debate as almost 
all his qualities have j)roved, there is at least one of them about 
which there can l^e little diiTcuenc e of opinion, and that is his in- 
tense literary faculty. It was entirely devoted to and displayed in 
prose - he wrote eery little verse, and that little is nothing out of 
the way. But in prose rhetoric in the use, that is to say, of lan- 
guage to da/zie and persuade, not to convince — he has few rivals and 
no superiors in English. His matter is sometimes not very great, 
and almost ahwiys .'>eA‘ms better than it is, hut this very fact is the 
greatest glory of his nuinuer. 

In those r liai.iciers of style whuh, not to the utter exclusion of 
t hronologii al oulcr, hut with a certain prerogative right over it, 
determine tlic arrangement of literaiy history, three writers hold 
with Bacon in Jticobean pio^e the ])lat:e which we have assigned to 
Donne, to jonson, and to Spense r after his death in Jacobean verse. 
Of these Donne and jonson again apjiear, a duplication of itself 
suflicieni to prove the high and too-kmg -ignored position of these 
writers in English literature ; the fourth is Robert Burton. But 
Donne, for suifK ient reasons, will be kept to the next chapter. We 
shall deal with Jonson and with Burton here. 

The independence and the importance of Ben’s i>osition are 
shown, among other things, by the fact that, while in the general 
history of ICnglish jrrose he makes a distinct advance, he appears 
among the writers of his own time as i sedated, as, indeed, 
almost reactionary. 'Fhe gorgeousness of Jacobean 
phrase, the involution of Jacobean thought, the tricks of both which 
almost approach the lieraldic sin of ‘‘colour upon colour,” do not 
appear in him ; he is of his time chiedy, if not only, by his learning 
and by the compression and pregnancy of his style, in which latter 
points fk apprfvaches and sometinves alnvost excels Ikicon in his 
most serried find least ornate moment.s. Unfortunately, the amount 
of Jonson’s prose that we have is by no means large, some having 
certainly, and much probably, perished (with verse as well) in a fire 
which destroyed the contents of his study. Besides prehices, dedica- 
tions, and the like, have only an English Grammar^ valuable, but 
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of course not for points of style, and the invaluable collection of notes, 
short essays, and pensies which, never having been published in his 
lifetime, goes by the alternative titles of Sylva^ Explorafa^ Timber^ 
or Discoz'ents made upon Men and Matter — the most usual, and 
perhaps the best, appellation being simply Discoveries. 

. These notes, 17 1 in number, each titled with a short Latin* 
heading, and varying in length from three or four ^ncs to the bulk 
of a good short essay, have much superhoial ar\d some real resem- 
blance to the Work of Bacon, whose intimate and, as far 
nature, admiring /riend Ben was. But a 
minuter examination shows that, except the compressed 
and pregnant tendency mentioned above, there are few points of real 
likeness, and that Ben belongs to an entirely ditferent school from 
that of the Chancellor. The licence of (piip and jest is absent ; the 
coruscating metaphors, more brilliant perhaps than luminous, but 
brilliant enough, are absent likewise ; the volleying antithesis, though 
present, is more heavily shotted and less often blank cartridge ; the 
unusual, and intentionally unusual, eniploynient of Latin or Latinised 
terms is less for ornament and more for use. In short, Ben jonson, 
allowing for his age and circumstancc>, belongs to the plain, not 
the ornate, section of prose-writers; he at daggers drawn with 
Euphuism in the larger as well as in ihc*smaller sense. \’et he does 
not revert to or imitate that kind of plainness which Ascham set in 
order, and which Hooker, by sheer genius for proportion and harmony, 
made more elegant than ornateness itself. He adxanco upon it ; 
we find in him distinct .shadows before, (chocs in anticipation of, the 
plain style as it was to be reformed by Dryden. and to continue till 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, w iih sentences of moderate 
length, symmetrically balanced, deriving little appeal from abundance 
of antithetic adjectives, but with the antithesis promoting, not obscur- 
ing, character and directness. Not, of course, that Jonson w^holly 
escapes the figurative passion of the time. When he speaks of man 
making a little w^inter love in a dark corner,” we hear the contem- 
porary and the friend of Shakespeare and Bar on. In such a sentence 
as “ In being able to counsel others a man mui>t be furnished with a 
universal store in himself to the knowledge of fill Nature* ; that is the 
matter of seed-plot ; there are the seals of all argument and inven* 
tion,” we have the mixed style ; the first half might have l>eeii 
written by the other Johnson, or by any eighteenth-century Writer of 
the higher class; the second brings us back to the fanciful and 
dreamy seventeenth. But often for whole sentences, and not very 
, seldom for whole passages^ the nervous, uncoloured, to some extent 
i bedExm of the prose of 1660-1800 appears with hardly a 
Ibuch frf archaism about it. And we must remember that |miB0ti*s 
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influence continued mighty for at least two generations after his 
death ; that it was very strong with Dryden himself, the literary 
prophet not merely of the second of these generations, but of the 
whole eighteenth centu^’. 

Moreover, the matter of these Discmfcrics^ as well as the aphor- 
istic or axiomatic form of much of them, was such as was likely to 
impress in the^ style on the more thoughtful readers, those who 
were actual or possible writers themselves. They indeed 
illustrate (though they do not IxMr the nrrmc and contain ei>say*naturc. 
one direct gibe ^ at tl)^ form) the growing attraction and 
importance of the essay, w hich Bacon alone had as yet adopted by its 
own title, but which, as wc shall see both in tliis chapter and in others, 
was, either under its own name or under others, gradually to absorb a 
greater and greater share t)f the attention of prose-writers and prose- 
readers. The farrago of the book is of the most miscellaneous 
character. Ethical remarks are, of course, numerous — tlie seven- 
teenth century was nothing if not ethical — but they are found side by 
side with a body of disco^!•se^ ujxm rhetoric, with valuable passages 
of criticism on indi\idual writers — Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Montaigne, and of (ourse the ancients— with a remarkable tractate 
in little on edutatlon, and with notes on arts, politics, history. 
Indeed, Ben is the essayist tvhom he affects to slight, and his adoption 
of the plainer style may without t(X) much fancifulness be taken as a 
sort of pf)iniing of the vane in the direction almost of Addison, cer- 
tainly of Dryden. 


The temptation of the cs»ay, though under another name, shows 
itself as strongly, and with not less Uierary influence, though with far 
less literary accomplishment, in the famous Characters of Sir Thomas 
Overbury.* 7 'heir author was a man by no means 
specially cstitnable or bperially amiable, but rccom- appearance* 
mended in the first place by his performance in a kind '^*^*^y* 
which w\as of growing popularity, in the secontl by his miserable end. 
He was born <»f a respe< table family in Warwickshire in 15S1, went 
to Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1595, i(x>k his Bachelors degree, 
and passed to the Mitldle Temple. He tnivellcd, and seems to 
have been a prot/g^ of Robert Cecil, afterwards Lord Salisbury, 
hut unluckily for himself l)ecame connected later with the favourite 
Carr, afterwwds Earl of Somerset He was knighted in 1608, and 


^ “Such (i.i*. desultory and ill-digested] are all the essayists, even xhtk maa^ 
Montaigne.*’ 

® «d. Rimhault (LondoOi 1856). ’Hie late Mr, H. Morley published 

in the *• Carislirooko I ihmry *’ a very inteiesflng collection of Writers ef 

ikif Smmiemtk tticluditig 0%’erbury* EarlOi nailer, and much minor 

manes'* 
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attained a ver>' great reputation for ability. But he set himself 
against his patron’s marriage with Lady Frances Howard, the 
divorced Countess of Essex, one of the worst women of whom history 
gives record ; and having, as it seems, also contrived to offend Anne of 
Denmark, was sent in May 1613 to the Tower, nominally for refus- 
ing an ambassadorship. For about four months attempts, equally 
bungling and remorseless, were made to poison Jiim, and after 
suffering horrible tortures from them he is said to luiv e ]>een finished 
by vitriol. The matter came to light some three years afterwards, and 
though the chief criminals, Carr and his wife, f scaped with imprison- 
ment, divers under-strappers, including the Lieutenant of the Tower 
and Mrs. Anne Turner, famous for her yellow starched ruffs, were 
executed, Bacon conducting the prosecution. But a great deal re- 
mained unexplained, and suspicion, which has never been quite 
removed or at all confirmed, attached to the King’s physician. Dr. 
(afterw'ards Sir) Theodore Mayernc, and to the King himself. 

This, however, is matter of history, not matter of literature, and it 
is only mentioned here because (^verbury’s singular promotion first, 
and his horrible and apparently mysterious fate afterwards, no doubt 
helped the reputation of his works. "S'et intriguing, braggait, and 
insolent as he seems to ha\e been, he must ha\c had that art to 
divine the tendencies of the time whiclf frequently belongs to men 
of the world. His Obscriuttions on the Jj.no Countries (tOog) is 
a fair ordinary Stale paper of the old-fashioned kind; his UV/ri a 
poem in sixains, seems to have acquired interest from the probably 
false notion that it was written to discourage Carr from marrying 
Lady Frances ; his Crumtfs fallen from Kin^ ftimes\^ Table purport 
to be, and probably are, mere reports of the utterances of the wisest 
fool in Christendom. They are chiefly interesting because they con- 
tain the crude matter of Rochester’s saying on the King’s grandson : 
“Some men never speak a wise word, yet do wisely ; and some, on 
the other side, never do a wise deed and yet speak w'isely.” But he 
would now be entirely forgotten if it were not (or his Chanu ters, 

They were not — indeed, none of his works seem to have been — 
printed during his lifetime, and from the first they bear ascription to 
“ Sir Thomas Overbury and his friends f while In successive impres- 
sions from 1614 they were increased in number from 
twenty-one to a hundred, including divers s|>ecimens of 
the old “News from this or that place’' which, had 
been common in the Elizabethan pamphlet. The most famous 
peces that are at least probably Overbury’s own are the “ Milk 
eottstantiy quoted in anthologies, the “Affectatc Traveller,” 
aad **Mcrc Fellow of a College.” With the limitations to 
jlMt iite of the Character generally, they arc very closely 
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connected with the pamphlet already noticed, and were continued 
throughout this reign and later. But they have some characteristics 
which, when we compare them with Earle and other followers (see 
next Book), seem likely to be Overbury ’s own — a sharp observation 
expressed with antithetical conceit, a hard, presumptuous, unamiable 
wit, and a general superciliousness which accounts in part for Over- 
bury’s fate. 

The inlrod?ft‘tion of the Character, however, is a very important 
thing. It came, of course, from Theophrastus, and during the whole 
of the seventeenth century', in France as well as in England, indeed 
all over ICurope, continued to be an exceedingly favourite 
form of the essay, which was in so many ways over- Character 
running literature. “ Humours ” in prose lettres 

as well as in drama, were the fashion of the time, and the very staple 
and substance of the Character is a “humour” in the seventeenth- 
century sense. The advantage of the style was that it at least 
invited, and, as we shall see in Flarle’s case, successfully, to accurate 
study and artistic reproduction of its subject ; the disadvantage that 
it lent itself to hardening of types — An Amorist, A Braggadochio, A 
Pedant, ami hundretls more- to dressing them up simply out of the 
writer’s own head, without any real induction from individuals, and 
also to certain conventioniilitie^ of expression. In Overbury parti- 
cularly the forcing of Euphuist imagery to enliven the phrase, and 
the abuse of antithesis to give it point and “snap,” arc unmistakable, 
and to readers not of the time excessively tedious. The only thing 
to be said is that these excesses in one direction or another are 
peculiar to no time, and that from each, bad as it is in itself, 
ingredients of universal style have been picked up. The antithetic 
and pointed character helped to aisp style, to save it from languor 
and complexity, as well as constantly to invite the writer to study 
from the life. 

More generally recognised than these, and perhaps equally 
significfuit of the general tendencies of the time, but wuth less direct 
influence on the form, though he had enormous influence on the 
matter, of English prose, is Robert Burton. We do not 
know as much of •this author as might be expected, 
seeing that he was not of the elusive race of London Bohemians, but 
resident in a great University during almost the w^hole of his life, and 
that hm work was at once, and with men t)f letters enduringly, popular. 
He was bom in Leicestershire of a good family in 1577, and after 
education at the grammar schools of Nuneaton and Sutton Coldfield, 
went to Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1593. After six years he was 
elected to a studentship at Christ Church, which he held till his death 
in 1641, as v^ell as the livings of St Thomas in the University town, 
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and Segrave in Leicestershire. He appears never to have resided 
out of Oxford after his entrance at Brasenose, so that he had some* 
thing like fifty years of uninterrupted study to provide him with the 
extraordinary learning that appears everywhere in his great and only 
work, The Anatomy of Melancholy^ first published in 1621, and 
much altered and increased in successive editions during the Iasi 
twenty years of his life. His death has sometimes been attributed 
to suicide, but on merely fanciful grounds, and wiffiout any direct 
evidence to that effect. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy has sometimes been tlioughl to have 
been suggested by a book called The Anatomy (f Hu nuynr^l^ written 
by one Simeon Grahame, and puldished at ICdinburgh in 1609. 

Examination of this, however, shows absoliitc-ly no 
similarity of style, thought, or treatment, (oaliame’s 
lx)ok being in most respec ts similar to the Kli/abethan 
pamphlet in a sort of rambling railing at actual or supposed vice and 
folly, with free quotation in verse and piosc. 'I'lie title may to a 
careless obsen'er seem more suggesii\c, but the fact is that the term 
“anatomy” (as it needs no more than two such welbknown evamples 
as Lyly’s Anatomy of 117 / and Siubbes’s Anatomy of Ahuscs to 
show) had been a bookmaker s catchword for more than a generation 
before Burton wrote. Indeed, there are \t:ry feu books in hier«iture 
more original than his, in that best son of originality which, exhibit* 
ing certain general features of time and race, stamps these with an 
individual and unmistakable expression. 

The two features which are in a sense common to Burton and to 
all the men of his time are his learning and liis melancholy. The 
former, in prose and verse, in matter ostensibly serious and matter 
ostensibly light, has been already sufficiently shown to be the JacolK-an 
characteristic. It may be doubted whelhei any age since, and 
it is certain that no modern age before, has had so much solid 
reading ; for the range of mcdheval possibilities in this respect was very 
much narrower, and if modern reading has still further widened, the 
widening is, it may be suspected, more than made u[) by scrappiness 
and want of depth. “ Democritus Junior,” the nom dc ^^erre which 
Burton chose, has, in the enormous and most carefully arranged 
treatise which he has devoted nominally to’ Melancholy and its cure, 
but really to the life and thought of man, amassed such an extra- 
ordinary amount of reading that probably no follower of bis his ever 
imeked him completely through the mare of canonists, physicians, 
» Mstorians of the Middle Age and Early Renaissance, not to iriention 

^ * Constantly reprinted, hut never thca-oughly edited, 'fhere is no hatidiotngr 

or better fomi than that of .%iJkio and Bullen <3 vols. London, taoik 
» Reprimed for the Hannaiyne Club (Ediobm^, 1830). 
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almost the whole of the classics and a very considerable number of 
his own contemporaries. He shows his learning, not by mere refer- 
epces, though of these, both looser and exacter, he is singularly 
profuse, but by a unique tissue of actual citation, or paraphrase, or 
both combined, which he docs not lay upon his own canvas in the 
ordinary fashion of quoting, but weaves and infuses into it in the 
strangest and subtlest manner. 

Nor is ‘‘melancholy” itself much less a characteristic. 
There is ru» reason to believe that it was, despite Ben Jonson’s 
excellent anticipatory^raillery in Ere^y Man in his Humour^ affected, 
and e\cn that raille ry itself shows that it was a popular 
symptom, thought worthy of affectation by fools, in the 
wise men of the tune. It is by no means wanting in 
Ben himself ; it is the s{>ecial maik of Donne, perhaps the most 
gifted man of letters next to Shakespeare whom we notice in this 
Book, and of Browne, thtr etpial of the most gifted that we shall have 
to notice in the next, liven in Bacon, though kept back by his 
sanguine philosophical hopes, his personal ambitions, and his touch of 
Philistinism, it is not far ficliind the foreground, and it is evident in 
his master, and the master of many others at this time — Montaigne. 

It was, in fact, the natural reaction following upon the high and 
fantastic hopes of the Earlier Renaissance, and ushering in the 
prosaic and sligluK \ulgar limitation to low aims of the late seven- 
teenth ami most of the eighteenth centurx’. In Burton it shows 
itself not so much in the sense of the unattainable infinity of passion 
which we find in Donne, of the high feeling of mystery and altitudo 
that we find in Browne, as in a sort of cjuiet but intense Uudium 
a wandering of the soul from Dan to Beersheba through all 
employments, desires, pleasures, and a finding them barren except 
for study, of w hic h in turn the ta<'dium is not altogether obscurely 
hinted. And it is almost unnecessary to add that in Burton, as in all 
the greatest men, except Milton, of the entire period from 158010 
1660, there is a very strong dash of humour — humour of a peculiar 
meditative sort, remote alike from grinning and from gnashing of 
teeth, though very slightly sardonic in its extreme quietness and 
apparent calm. • 

With writers of this kind, and it may be added pretty generally 
of this time, it is difificult to keep strictly to those considerations of 
form^nd expression wdiich the history of literature proper dexnandSi 
so subtle is the connection lietw'een their temper and its 
utterance. But if it were possible to abstract Burton’s 
merely formal cbaracteristtcs, they would still be irf the most inttrest* 
ing clmracter. To accommodate the wide purpose, indicate the 
voluminous citation and allusion, and infuse the subtle spirit alrel^; 
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described might seem almost impossible, yet it is done with wonder- 
ful success and with such charm that thpse who liavc once acciuircd, 
or who naturally possess, the taste for liiirtou's stylo find enjciy- 
ment in it almost greater than that given by an)' other writer except 
Sir Thomas Browne himself. Its sentences are frequently of a 
length daring even for that age ; and the cliiuse>, larijely consisting 
of the illustrative quotations or paraphrase^ alK>\(* referre<i ate 
strung together with a still more audacious lo()senesv,^ie effect being 
not unfrequently that of a man thinking aUnul without taking the 
trouble to insert the ordinary' copulas and ntactu ,il mortal. Yet 
Burton is never obscure, and when he has no neetl of a long 'sentence 
he can write a short one a^ nervous, a^ lei^e, distim tiy articulated 
as anything of Jonson’s own. 

Like Burton, and ev'cn inoie ih.in Burton, john Sojden outlived 
the reign of James; but his charactenstK ^ ah rather l.u olKMit than 
Caroline, and his most noteworthy w(>ik was wnt’Aii well before tlie 
,, accession of C'harles. He wan boiu m t sSi, the son ol 

Seldeii. , , ■ » t j 

a hussex yeoman, was ctUuaitd at t hahe'^t^r and 
O.xford, and became a famous “ hLu k-leiier iawver’’ m the I etuple. 
His political life did not begin till the next leign. and d»‘e'- n<»t greatly 
concern us ; it is enougdi to say tliai he w.i" tme of thoH»* resjK‘nal»le 
but not very statesmanlike personn who undtrmuw d the royal authority 
till they saw' it begin to totter, .tnd then wtie acha‘*t at the tonering 
and tried in vain to prop it up. In 1M4 h<' had juibhsheil his famous 
treatise on Ti^/es tf/ //om>iff% And m 101 <S his //.o/orv t ' two 

w'orks of cxtraordinaiy learning but M*mewhat cumhtous in style. 
He is now, except as a writer for referem c*. not oadmg, remenilx-red 
almost entirely by his I able lalky^ (oilejttd by ins >e< reiarv and 
published 11689/ long after Ins <leath in 10;;^, Tins l)KH)k not 
merely contains a great deal of prartiiai thoti^h shghth Llnhstine 
wisdom, and a certain amount of sharp aphorism \ut, hat also evhibils 
the same difference, when t ompaied with Sddens publidicil work, as 
that existing between the writings and the sayings of jtdmsMU, to whom, 
indeed, though on the other side in jiohticai and i t< le>ia^t}^ al trehefsi! 
Selden bore much resemblance. It is ( urious too to (ompare the 
book with Ben Jonson’s D/^awncs anti to see lv»n in each live Essay* 
tendency displays itself, many of the sections in the 7 )ib/t /U/Jt Imnu. 
in fact, essays in little. 

Selden was no literary <Titic, and his remarks on the Autterisrd 
Version of the Bible ( i6r i) show an extruordiiiury insensibility to the 
mentsof that mighty l>ook. That it is the grt aiesi monuinem by far 
of Jacobean prose there can be very little doubt, and the objeaba 

Ed. K H. Reynolds, Oxford, 189a. 
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which Sclden himself made, and which has been rather unwisely 
echoed since — that it does not directly represent the speech of its 
own or any time ■ is entirely fallacious. No good prose 
style ever does rc^preseni, except in such fr)nns as 
letter-writing and the dialogue in plays and novels, the 
spoken language of its time, but only a certain general literary foim, 
a>ltmred and shajKjd not too iniuh by contemporary practice. The 
extraordinary merits of the Authorised Version are probably due to 
the fact that its authors, vvitli almost more than merely human good 
sense of piirp<»se and felicity of tesult, allowed the literary excellences 
of the texts from winch they worked-- Hebrew, tireek, and Latin — 
and those (»f the eailiei versions imf» English from that called 
Wydifs to the lii>h(ip\ Jbblt, i<» hltei through their own sieve and 
aerjuire a moderate, hut only a moderate, tincture of the filter itself 
in passing. No doubt the <'on')ianl rejic^tition, universal till recently 
and pretty general toriunately still, of the text in the ears of each 
generation lias had much to do with its pr(’rogativc authority, and 
still more with the fact that it still hanily seems archaic. But the 
unanimous opinion of the be^l < riiu > from generation to generation, 
and still im^ie the utter shtpwieik of the ( lalHirately foolish attempt 
to revise it sim»e years ago, are eviilcnces of intrinsit' goodness which 
will certainly be conlinneiP by every one who, with large knowledge 
of English at dift’ercni jieriotis, examine^ it impartially now. There 
is no better English anywhere than the English of the Bible, and one 
of itn great merits as English is its retention of the blend character 
of all the truest English products. 

Certain minor writ«‘rs of james's reign have at this time or that 
acquirtni admission to literarx' history, nor is it perhaps necessarx'’ to 
oust tliem. riu* chief historian of the reign, next to Knolles, was Sir 
john Hayward, a lawyer, who was born in 1 564 at Felix- 
stowe, went to Pembroke College, (.ainbridge, died two 
years after the accession of Charles, and wrote a Nisfory af the First 
Vmr (}f Henry //', a History of F^rsoarti and other historica] 
and some theologic al work. Samuel Purchas (i 577.1626) continued 
the work of Richard Hakluyt (1533*1616), the great collector and 
redactor of Elizabethan voyage and travel, as editor and (>opulariser 
of geography w ith less, but still considerable, chann of writiiig ; and 
Kir Henry Wotton, the author of some famous and channmg |ioeist% 
was a ftKxl letter-writer and pixKliited rather numerous but sddwi 
singly important prose tractates on a ^*ide x^riety of subjects. 



CHAPTER V 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE LXtiLlSH ITLrn — I 

Great pulpit oratory necessarily lite- Function (<f ‘• rinon'* ichx**i.ux> -" 
— Tsshcr- Hall 


That the title of this chapter ])f‘Ioni,'N of n.qht to ti)e ^rvcntecnth 
century nobody but a paradoxcr i> vwr likcK \o dispute K\('n the 
eighteenth, which exaggerated the tendemy ol aliUiiNt every *fniury 
to look down on its immefliatt* e>soi, had nt>t tninh 
doubt about this. Nor uii! those \0 k» lute followed 
the history here given of Knghsl) hteratute, and espct'ully 
of English prose, be surpris’d eitiier titai the ptOntUr 
development was so late or tliat it tame wlien n dkh In the hrst 


place, it is impossible that any, and espet tally tiiai pulpit, orattiry 
should be early, because it letjuirt^ the prevtous lievelopinent of a 
varied prose style. Morco\er, the ir.uhtion <if ih^ Mrdi.rval and early 
Renaissance Church, \vhi( h made verna'Tilat prea< tong distinctly a 
condo ad vu/jp^s, and en('ourag(*d tlie pre;uher to dcMend even to 
horseplay to make himself intelligible ami popular, was not very 
favourable to the creation of a pulpit stylo at ontc flexible and 
dignified. The Reformation Immghl little improvemetn at firsh for 
if the audience were learned it emouraged a nmv tissue of holistic 
and erudite citation and argument, if it were unh arned there was an 
inducement to the rude and often blasphemous ladtng vvluth diivgraced 
both sides. Before* Hooker there is hardly <tn Enghsh preacher 
whose work is of the first class as liteniture, <^Ve must go back to 
Latimer, and earlier still to Usher, before we find ai»y with such 
pretensions ; and Latimer is too homely, Fisher hm formal, and both 
too archaic to have them admitted except by allowance, 

H^cr, however, who did so much for English, wm too mMCh 
^cupied in writing, and during the greater part of his tmeithood 
had uneducated audienceis, to leave many sertnems; and 
ti^kioii of the English pulpit and of controversial and other 
divnnty of the best literary kind begins later, ^fhe mmu 


^ Eitxihfb 
pfr«iid|r 
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noteworthy work of, this kind composed for more than a century is 
enormous. During this century, and even during much of the next, 
sermons were extremely popular, and indeed discharged « 
one part of the function of the modern newspaper, as sermons, 
the playhouse did others. They were also as a rule *600*1800. 
much longer than modem discourses in Kngland, and they were for 
more used for reading than they have been for ncaily a centur). In 
fiict, it may alt?lhst Im; sat<l that the prinited sermon, for some two 
hundred years, represented the whole mt)dern furnishings of the cir- 
culating library tt> most women who had either education or character, 
and a large part of it to many men, even men of the world. 

\\*e must iherefoie, from the be ginning, proceed by selection ; 
and it so happens that in tins particular department selection is less 
injurious than in any other, at any time savt; the Middle Ages. The 
subject-matter r»r sermons, though arlmitting the widest individuality 
of particular handling, must always be within ceriain limits the same ; 
and in hardly any kind of writing do famous and [>opular models 
tend to reproduu' themselves >o faithfully. From Hooker and 
Andre wes to Newman, the reader or hearer vUio knows the styles of 
the leaders knows those atieinpied, though no doubt often clumsily, 
by hundreds of followers, and exi'cpt for sfK*cial pui*|X).Hcs he may 
therefore neglect these kifler. On the present chapter we shall 
take as reprt*scntatives Andrewes, Tssher, Hall, and Donne. The 
second division of the subject, to Ir* taken up in the next Hook, will 
be mtire jxipulous. 

I^mcclot Andrevves * was iKvrn at Harking in Flsscv in 1555, 
was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and rembroke College, 
Cambridge, of which he btHatne Master. He was from the first 
much patronised, and successively tn-came Prebendary 
of Si, Paul's and West min st€‘r., Dean of the last-named 
cathedral under Elixal>eth, and Hishop of Chichester, Flly, and Win- 
chester under fames. He was very prominent at the Hampton 
Court Conference and in the translation of the Hible, and thoughi 
like prelates of the time, he perhaps dabbled more tn court 

intrigues (specially in that Mjpa of crinte the divorce and 
remarriage of Lady Frances How^jird) than might be desired^ he has 
never been justly judged a sycophant. He died in 1636. Of his 
learning and of the strange fervency and intense eloquence of his 
I^rivatsiClevotions there have never been two opinions ; his Sprinons 
have excited more dispute The charge against him is said to have 
been put early by ** a Scotch nobleman,” when the bishop prettehed in 

^ The stamhud edition of Andrewes Is thni in die IJhmry ^ Anjido^Csihnlle 
*inittc4egy, Oxford, i$4r-54. 'DieGreck and l^atin mve t»m l^equentlf 

ttatidsted sadglm setssrandy, most mmtfy by Dr. A Wh3fte(Edts^asgh, 
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Hoiyrood Chapel. “He rather plays with his subject than preaches 
on it.” The criticism was by no means unfounded, though it would 
apply to nearly the whole of the preachers of Andrewes's time, except 
Hooker himself, in England. Perhaps it in:iy he put belter by 
saying that the sometimes far-fetched and roinantii symb<»lisin und^: 
imagery which in Donne among the earlier, in layfor among the 
later, preachers of the school produce such mirat ulous eftccis, are i 
in Andrewes crude and not hnally transformed hy^rt. No doubt 
his immense learning, in which he excelletl aliuo**! e\ery one t>f that . 
learned time except Usshcr, aggravated the evil. 

James Usher (or rather Ussher i hiin'^elf vva> more a writer than 
a preacher, the most erudite of an erudite lime, and ora* of the most 
voluminous authors of a tune when m<»si ruilhors were voluminous. 

But he cannot be omitted heie. anti be escaper* the 
blame not quite unju'*tly pa.^sisi ufmn Andrewes b> never 
attempting flights or rhetoric at all. He did not wish Ids sermons 
to be published, though they were: liis gieat thronolognal ami 
historical w'orks, which gained him a pr.i»tHailv emiuring fame, 
are mainly in Latin. In English In* wrote ♦ hit iU on i'ehu Antiquities 
especially those of an ecclesiasil* al (awnpleMou, a*, well as <in the 
burning questions of the time the I’rott st.nu-Papssl controversy, 
divine right, and the like, liis stvlc, that of so in*iny men of 
his time, is largely conditioned by hi-* methiHi of argument, which 
consists, though by no means wholiv )<‘i vnv mamh, m api>eals to 
authority and citations from the me\hau**iible >tore t»f hi.s vast 
reading. Only the idiosync rasy of a Huiton <an infu-e willing of this 
kind with any particular tincture of sule. liut INsje r is aiwavs 
plain and clear. Neither his temper nor hb imncduite pur|B>s€^ 
inclined him to any superfluity of ornament, and when he gets fret? 
from citation and has a paragraph or two to wnte, as the common 
phrase is, “out of his own hcad,’^ he rathe? rvf'mpiihe, the As^ ham* 
Hodeer tradition than the more com cited manner f»f his own <ky. 
He was bom in Dublin in 1581, and was nephew of Stanyhurst, the 
eccentric translator of Virgil. He was one of the flr^i alumni of 
Trinity College, Dublin, became FelUm*, and gave himself up to 
study, becoming Professor of Divinity in his tUmversity in 1607, 
Bishop of Meath in 1620, and Bishop of Atrnagh in 1625. When 
Ireland became convulsed by tlie Kcliellton, he went ti» England, 
and was for some lime preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. Though m steady 
Royalist, be was not molested by the Parliament or by Croniwtrll, and 
died quietly at Reigate in 1656. 

With Bishop Hall' we gel into a higher sphere of ineiaiy 

* MV**, Wynlw, lo w>lf. OsJurd, 18^ 
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accomplishment. His verse was entirely of the previous of strictly 
Elizabethan period, while his prose was entirely of this or the 
next. This early verse was purely secular ; but the sue- 
cceding prose was by no means purely theological, * ' 
though its mr)St noteworthy division of the secular kind, the 
CAarturfers of t^rtues and I’ncs^ seems to have been composed 
(1608) with a vjgw to use in sermons. These Characters precede 
(>verl)ur>'’s in point of lime, and tlmugh they never became so 
popular, excel them in sitnplnity, being (»ften <|uile as pointed, and 
as a rule not neatly so^contorted and fanlastit'. Hail’s subsequent 
writings during his long, hu'^y, and (till lh<‘ evil days of rebel- 
lion) prosperous life, wert; extremely imiUifarious — sermons, medita- 
tions, amobiographic.'ii pieces, eontroversjal tracts (such as those, 
for instance, which bi ought upon him Milt(m’s clumsy invective), 
expository matter. In his sermon^ ami tasiiistical work he par- 
ticularly affects a j)l.iin hut energettt style of attack on the 
conscieiues and hearts of his hearers ; and this element of direct- 
ness is also generally promment in his politico-ecclesiastical polemic. 
Ill his meditatiotis he 1-. more dowery and figurative, as is reasonable 
enough. Hut at no time can he be said to share to the full the 
tendencies of his age in this particular direction, being too much of 
a fighter when he is not a^neie meditative moralist. Perhaps also 
he may exemplify the rule to which his enemy Milton is one of the 
not many exceptions, and the great writer whom we are shortly to 
mention another, that those who write both jxietry and prose usually 
write the latter with home restraint, while the very ornate or fantastic 
prose writers ate chiedy timse wlui cannot express themselves in 
verse. 

This, however, as has just been hinicil, is by no means the case 
with our last and greatest exemplar. Few are more, of a piece in 
poetry and prose than Donne,* and much of what has been said of 
his verse will apply equally to his prose. This consists of a 
large liody-— some two hundred^ — of Sennon;^, a consider- 
able riumlKsr of Letters, a short and curious tractate to prove that 
in certain circumstances suicide may not be a sin, some Essays in 
Divinity, some Devotions, and a few miscellaneous treatises. All his 
work, howwer, even in prose, whatsoever it be called, essay, sermon, 
letter, or what not, h again strikingly like itself and strikingly unlike 
anythmi^elsc, being, like the verse, saturated and pervaded by 
Bonne’s peculiar melancholy. The expression of this seems to be 
as easy for him in prose as in verse, or, to speak more justly and 

||t ^ Alford. 6 voU, 1859. UafoottiiiUely not at alt a good edition and 
not iSom^rtc Ur. Jtmpp** link edition of the JSsmjus can tomvtmm be 
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accuratdy, he succeeds in elaborating a prose style just as suitable for it 
as is his style in verse. He is clearer in prose than in verse except 
(curiously enough) in his Letters, which often display almost as much 
metaphysical conceit as the most recondite passages of his poetry. 
But he has the three great characteristics of Jacobean writing — thfc 
learning, the profundity, and the fantastic imagination. And the 
profundity is here not merely real, but of a depth nijely surpassed in 
English, while the fantastic imagination becomes something morej 
than merely fantastic. The “kingship*’ which Carew ascribed to\ 
Donne is at least as noticeable in his prc^c as in his verse, and \ 
though the realm over which he rules is rather a Kingdom of Night \ 
than of Day, a place of strangelydit gloom ratlicr than of mere sun- 
light, it is a kingdom of wonderful richness and variety. It may be 
questioned whether Donne’s very best passages are exceeded, even 
whether they are equalled, by any English prose-writer in the com- 
bination of fulness and rarity of meaning with exquisite perfection of 
sound and charm of style. In these latter poiius he is at least the 
equal of Jeremy Taylor at his best, and though Jeremy Taylor is no 
shallow thinker, his thought is a mere pool to the oceanic depth and 
breadth of Donne’s. There is a certain quality of magnificence, too, 
in Donne beside which the best things of Taylor are apt to suggest 
the merely pretty. Unlike most of his Jontemporaries, Donne knew 
when to let a great thing alone ; and few of them, for instance, would 
have been content to let such a phrase as the likening of the coming 
of God to the soul “ as the sun at noon to illustrate all shadows, as 
the sheaves in harvest to fill all penuries,’’ without frittering away 
its massive and complete effect into subdivisions and added epithets, 
into appendices and fringes of thought and expression. 

Moreover he, as Hooker in his very different style bad had be- 
fore him, but as hardly any one else, had the sense of the paragraph 
— of the crescendo and diminuendo of cadence required to wind it 
safely and melodiously from start to finish. His sentences are 
sometimes too long, they are too often made to do the work of 
the paragraph itself ; but this is often more a matter of punctuation 
than of real structural arrangement. And whether they be called 
sentences or be called paragraphs, there linger round each of them 
the glimmer of an unearthly light and the notes of a more than 
earthly music. 




INTERCHAPTER VI 


It has been frequently pointed out that the connection of the present 
Book with the last and next is of a kind which will not be repeated, 
and which has not been earlier found between the successive divisions 
of this work. All three are wholly busied with what is usually and 
rijilnly, from one point of view, called Elizabethan Literature. All 
three are mainly busied with the productions of a not extraordi- 
narily Jon^ lifetime — 1580 to 1660; while such a lifetime as that 
of Fontenelle would have taken a man from Wyatt^s days almost to 
the publication of the Hespcridcs^ from that of Euphucs to the death 
of Milton, or from the birth of Shakespeate to the Restoration. Yet 
the separation into three, 4>esides avoiding cumbrousness and con- 
fusion of arrangement in other \vays, enables us to bring out the 
three divisions of ri.se, of culmination, and if not e.xactly of decadence^ 
yet of a long and gorgeous sunset, in a very satisfactory fashion. 

There can be no real difficulty in according to our present stage 
the title of culmination. We have indeed lost two or three, but 
only two or three, of the very greatest names of the whole period. 
To the reign of James (though no thanks to James himself) belong 
the greatest work of Shakespeare, almost the whole work of Bacon, 
the great bulk of the more accomplished work of the minor drama- 
tists, a volume of exquisite non-drainatic poetry, and a body of most 
interesting, if still partly inorganic, prose. 

It is no doubt in the department of pure poetry that the period, 
partly by accident, partly not, contrasts least favourably both wTth its 
predecessor and its* successor. That Spenser is dead at its begin* 
ning, and Milton a boy at its close, is itself not wholly accidental. 
For Spenser, though he could have added to the volume of our 
detighii would probably have given us nothing new in kind, had the 
Irish rebels allowed him to reach his seventy years in peace ; and 
Milton would not have been quite Milton without the Jacobean 
period itself behind him. We have seen what the character of that 
period was in poetry, and how Spenseris own influence, with Donne*s 
and Jonson’s, w^s at work in it, shaping and preparing the forces, 
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accUfl^ulating the matter, which were to result on the one side in the 
massive structure of Milton, and on the other in the exquisite filigree 
of the Caroline lyrists. But we can here better jx rccive in the work 
of the three themselves, as in that of their followers, the special 
Jacobean profundity, its weight of thought, and its slight consequent | 
weariness. The “ bloomy flush of the Eli7.ai>cthan pcruxl proper t 
has fled; the conceit remains, but it is gra\cr, less childlike; the ] 
play of words continues, but it is changin^^ into the flay id thought, 
sometimes hardly to be called play, so laht>rioii'‘ and Cyclopean is it. 

It follows that the actual poetr\* of tlie that uhich exclu- 

sively or especially belongs to it, is somewhat charming than that 
of the poets who owe more direct allegiance to Klizabeth or to Charles- 
Yet the best of the songs of the dlamalJ^^s date from this time ; the 
masques of Ben Jonson and others contain, m the good old phrasc% 
“poetry enough for anything ” ; ne cannot tind out of Spenser and 
Rossetti more gorgeous things than the be-jt pa^sagt*^ of the Fleti hers ; 
anywhere perhaps sweeter things than the bt^i tntlesof Ben, of John 
Fletcher, of Wither, of Browne; anywhere at all '•ik Ji mysterious 
melody as that of Donne. Vet, since we find most of those %vho are 
thus gifted dating back from Elizabeth or perstwering to Charier*, i%c 
may be justified in reserving for the middle stage, here as elsewhere, 
the special qualities of weight and thouglu. 

There can be no doubt at all that this }>lau- U tlie proj>er one 
for its prose. As we have seen. Euphuism m the large sense, 
ornateness, gorgeousness, horror of the olntou», ha* altogether the 
upper hand as compared w ith sin rin< tnes*, ditci ap[KMl only 

to power of matter and proportion of arrangvmcni. Vet Hen jonson 
relies very mainly on these last, and no one. not ev en Huf. on, succeeds 
in manipulating the di( tionary like an organ aUer the fashion of the 
great Caroline writers, unless indceil it l>e Donne, to whom here as 
elsewhere the universal monarchy of wit is subject. But the prose 
of James’s reign, putting aside the half-aci idenia! magnificence of 
the Authorised Version, must rest its claims on the fantastic and 
splendid, but not fully-organised, form of Baron and Burton, on the 
weighty and sterling matter of both these and of Jonson. 

In neither case had a perfection of style tbeen reached The 
author of the £ssajfs and the author of the Anaimty have discarded 
the more childish things of Euphuism ; but they have mol quite 
attained the full perfecting of its best things that Browne andiTayh^ ^ 
were to show. Ben Jonson has recoiled from this same Ettphtiisin 
(always using the term as a sign and symlml rather than m a Itmi^ 

; des^^gnatton), and has sometimes achieved a plain style almost perfect 
;m its way- But he had been busied with other ibttigs* and wa# 
not equipped wfith sufBcient versatiltty to make pieid 
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writer absolutely of the first class. The' others, except Donne, who 
did but trans-prose his verse and trans-hallow his profanities, are 
minors. 

Yet in both directions the jx;riod, especially for so brief a one, 
did more than its fair share in the mere furthering of style, in doing 
its stage on that circular but alway':* interesting journey. And in 
point of kind %s distinguished from style that establishment of the 
Essay, in more fonns than one, \\hi< li we have seen was a matter of 
the very greatest importance, that deve lopment of the sermon which 
we have aEo seen, a (tnng of imjiorlance hardly lesser. The opusde 
as opposed to the opus mogmtm was thus, in matters sacred and in 
matters profane, promoted to distimt literary rank ; and in each case 
literature was carried from the study into other apartments of the 
house, if not even into the street. 

lUit undoubtetily the veiy greatest accomplishment of the time 
was Its accomplishment in drama. After making every reasonable 
allowanct' for the ob^cainty which rests on so many of the exact dates 
of the Elizabethan theatre, we ran lx* fairly certain that the larger 
numb^^r tif its <.onsummuie examples date from the first cpiarter of the 
seventeenth century most t)f the best work of Shakespeare, all, with 
one exception at each entl,gi>f the lx\sl work of Jonson, all the work 
of Ueaumoni, of Fletdier, and probably mo>i of the best work of all 
the rest save Shirley, belong to n. Moieovcr, in what follows there 
is little or nothing /zerc. 'I'hc eftccts whith have l>cen achieved with 
such gigiiniu expenditun* of genius, if not exactly of criticism, first 
by the University Wits and Shakesjxrare in Ois initial ix'riod, then 
by Sh;ikcs|>care and his great t*ontcm{)onirics in this special time, 
are merely repeated, weakened, and at last frittered away. It would 
hardly be rash to say that of the really great plays included in the 
general list of the Eli/abethan drama, not merely four out of five or 
nine out of ten, but nineteen out of iweniy belong to this time. Yet 
wc need, in this s|>ecial place of summary, say less of it than we have 
said of the EUzalxrthans profjMer, and still less than we must say when, 
after the next Book, we sum up the whole great epoch of which it 
forms a part. For^he centre of any period partakes necessarily 
more of the characters of the two ends than they do of it In so far 
as the Jacobean age deserves a description of qualities to U$d|» that 
desaiptipn must be what has been more than once given. Depth 
and weight ap()ear in it as they appear in none other ; yet does it 
not lack finish and grace. 
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The mitral ikthwI f»f j>ro^t«iv — Disinhution of (’arolinc po'iry—MiUon — 

His h{«*- rill* « I ho bUmk vtTM' /.iw./jj — Sonnets — 

‘I’ho jMX'tns " rhvn^^l.mk wtst* '1 hoir nntlta Mtlion's plac** in 

lMn:hsh prtisiwly f 'o«loy- Hh « oupU^i'i 'rh»* lyru'^ — ‘Hie PtNdaria — 
IVnham ‘ WaKei Thr - • rt fuiin »>f > numlxts, ’ 

\Vk huve tr.iccd the ^niilual growth of prosody, which is the 
clislinguisfjing feature of pix-tiy, steadily onwards frou^ the first 
appearance <»f English as a blend of Teutonic, Romance, and other 
eieintmts ; and \vc have seen how% after the strange and 
not yet accounted-for changes m the fiftecnlii century, jx^ri^rof 
a fresh start was 'made about the middle of the third 
quarter of the sixteenth. After this, fur some fifty years, 
almost every style of poetry was tried. Rut one style — not of poetrj* 
proper but of the inixetl kind called drama had more effect than all 
the olhcH put together by atijusting metre to the exigencies, not of 
mere recitative, not of formal music, but of spt>kcn language in every 
relation and circumsfance of life, comic and tragic, impassioned and 
ordinary. This great pericMl in drama was in 1625 nearing its dose, 
hut its work was already done. And while, on the one hand, the peculiar 
tnAuen<% of Jacobean thought and style in general, and of the three 
great poets in particular, resulted in a continuance of poetry differ* 
entiah^ fnm the Eltsabethan only by an increased tendency to the 
metaphysical in tone and the lyrical in form, the dramatic current 
mixing with that of gtmemi poetry produced two things which weie 
practically iiew~the use of blank verse for non^ramatic purposes in 
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original po('lry, and ilio altered form of the roii])lot, which ])ctwern 
them, j^radiially ousting in great pail lyrics and the stan/a, were to 
dominate English \ersc for nearly a century and a half. 

We can haidly do l>etter than treat the poetry of the period 
under these two heads, hut we shall ha\e to dral witli them differ- 
ently. 'Fhe poets who are mainly disunguisheil for their work in 
, . ,, blank verse nr couplet, with Milton at their headi sh<nv 

Dianbsitioti . ’ / i 

oli.u -iwu' such dilieu'nces troin tluar iiiinu'tliale successors, hyadod 
po^n\. Dryden, that, sa\e as far a> Milton is himself < on- 

cerned, we ^hall have ('ea'>cd dealing with them at the at ('essipn of 
the second Charles. Rut, witli some sju'cial and sp-iking < hangc^ of 
tone, the poets, ])aitly “ m(‘t.iphy'>u al m subjef l and mainly h lu rd in 
form, perse\ere loiyg hiwond that date, and vwn, with Isc'dley and a 
few’ others, he\ond Charles the Se( ond s deatli .uul into the ne\t 
century. We sliall, theicfore, m tins and tlu* iu‘\l t hapter, (t)\er 
une<]ual "pa^ ( s of gnuiml : hm tin; < hronologi* al inetpiahty w ill h(‘ 
more.' titan ctnnpen-ated by the logn al exatiitutle wiin h will bt' 
obtained, c\ en though seme t»f ilmst with whom we shall tleal belong 
in a mannei to both duunion-. Militm ts at om (* an extjuisite. 
though too little cojnou-. po< t ot the s» liool of b>nson and of Spenser 
(newer fjuite of Donne) and an mmnatar in puM' jXHtiy who has 
none but dramatic mastcu". t'ciwhy nDei I'ln irt'ly know s w luaher 
he is a met.t])h)si< al Ihndaix, oi a Kiist, oi a • oinrnon s« nse 
couplet(*er. ('Iiambt i ]<i\ ue, to take still a different t la^^, wntc's e.x* 
clusively (or almo',t s(j) in « ouplets, but his couplets arc not in the 
least of tlv-‘ nc'W kind. W«' ■-h.dl class them all ac sanding to the 
division to whi<h eat h, eitlier in the bulk of bis woik or m its mam 
tone and lempi'r, belongs, alw.iys noting wium tiny cross the bound 
«ary line. Rut keeping^ the boundary itself will enabh' u-^, in a 
manner which could not be so wc'll oiherwist' done without (‘ndless 
confusion ancl rej>etiM(»n, pnoiso and warning, to indicate the falling 
lint' and the mounting in English poetr> during the last three-quarters 
of the seventeenth century. 

John Milton J who, though Ills j)Osiiion as the greatest or not the 
greatest of English non-draniatie ])oets is open to (pjcstion, o(a upies 
uncjuestionably the grrsatest j)lace among sii< h fioets as an inhiiema' 
and model, was a Londoner by birth, and was born in 
‘ reread .Street on c;th December 1608 ; btif his family 

belonged to D.xfordshire. Di.s father, a money-.scrivener (a pfofession 
now extinrt, or rather absorbed, but then a cross between banking and 
law'), resembled his son in combining I^uritan sympathies in religion 
with strong literary and artistic la.sies. The only other member of 

^ Editions innunionihU', hut ibo Inrgcr 13 voK, J.omion, i8qo) and smaller 
(“Globe”) of Professor Masson staml Ix'fore nil otliers. 
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the family wlio is jcmembrred was the poet’s younger brother 
Christo])lier, afterwards Sir Christopher, who became a judge and 
^\as a veiy slione Royalist. Milton entered St. PauPs 
School in 1020, and went thence live years later 
to ( hrisps College, Cambridge, where his personal beauty and 
rorre rt moral character u ere observed, but wlicre his insubordinate 
and iiiia('coni]jiodating temper seems to have got him into trouble 
with the authoiities. lie \\as oik (' rusti< ated, but took his degrees 
m due time, Ixs oniing M.A, m 1^32, at the end of the usual sev'cn 
yeais. JIis Cither h,^d bought a jiropeity at Hortmi in Buckingham- 
shire, and tlu-ie Milton uunained in iininol(*stetI and unprofessional 
sluih for six )eais, during whnh he ])rodiucd most (some is even 
eailii'r) of his tarly \(‘isi% ami displayial, as some think, nearly his 
liiglu'Si ])0(Ui('.tl genius, if not his full poetical power, 'i lic indulgence 
of his father ne\t allow tal him a tour abroad, and leaving England at 
the beginning of 1^3-'^, he spi nt the gnsit part of two years chiefly 
in Italy. When he (ani{‘ home he .setthal in Aldersgate Street, and, 
ha\ing the full Kenais‘-aiice mti'rest m education, acted as school- 
master oj tut(»i to his nephews <iikI others. 

During the twentv )ts'iis of <uil commotion he wiote, except a 
few sonnets, no poetry, but was fertile in conlro\ i‘rsial prose, which 
will be dealt witli in anotllf^r (.ha(itct. Me married in 1643 ; the un- 
lucky bride's name was Maiy Powell, of a good Ca\ alicr family in 
( )xfordshire, with whuh Milton h<id hex n long intimate; but the 
marriage was ('.xiremch ill assoiled, and in a few weeks his wife left 
him and went to her parents. 'Phis di-soition Milton construed into 
a reason for du on'C, and argued this jioini out in several tracts, which 
naturally caused a good dt'al of scandal. She returned in 1645 
died in 1652, l(*aving him three daughters, whose relations with him 
were not more hajipy than their motluM’s. Meanwhile his tract- 
WTiting, DOW' dcNoted to purely political matters, and rspcvially the 
defciK'c of the execution of the King, pnKured him the post, under 
the Commonwealth, of .Secretary of Foreign Tongues, that is to say, 
for diplotuntu correspondence in Latin. M(‘ lost his eyesight in the 
same year in which his first wife ciied, and married a second in 1656, 
but she, the “ late c^tpoused saint *' of his sonnet, died also in 1658, At 
the Restoration he hid himself, but was not medested, and settled near 
Bunhili Fields, lie married a ihiul time in 1663, this lime more 
succe^fully in comfoil and jiermancncc. 'Phe publication of his 
gre at epic (see below) followed at no groat intervals, and he died on 
November 1674, buried at St. (iiles^s, Cripplegatc. 

Milton’s character was not amiable, and its harshness w^as no 
doubt acccmtuatcd, botli in life and letters, by his singular want of 
Iniinour ; but it only concerns us in so far as it affects his writings. 
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These, as has been seen, fall under three unusually well marked 
periods: the first including all the eaily poems up to J.ydiias ; the 
second fertile in prose, but yielding no poetry except 
most of the Sonnets ; the third giving the two Panuiises 
and Samson Ai^onistes. \Vc must say s«)mething about 
each of these periods and its results before endeavouring to touch 
briefly the whole question of Milton’s place as a jvoet. ^ His precocity 
has sometimes been admired, but this doubtful gift was not in any 
ver>^ great measure his. The few potnis uhuh we have dating 
earlier than his coming of age are scarcely bet\^'r than a very large 
quantity of minor verse. 'Fhe first unmistakable ‘>igns were shown 
by the great tVe r>// ///i' .V<///77/i' ( -\bout this there can be 
no doubt whatever, except in the minds iluv>e who so dislike what 
is called llorid poetry that tlu y aie blinch d liy the llmveis. Both 
in the stan/a- prelude, and ^tdl more when th(‘ af tually Kric part 
begins, the note to ear> that can hear is as new as it is exquisite. 
Even Spenser had not written hk«' it; (‘v«n Spen^'i hatl not wiitUn 
anything more indiv idual and more delightful in wtucl-musu ; w hihg 
if we compare it with what had been done oi < oulti )>e done by the 
best poets then alive Hiavton, Ch.ipman, Jonson, ])onn<‘. Wither, 
the Fleti'hers, etc. — we ^hall find a note of wiuhery width onU 
Donne could have surpassed, while th<‘ s^t harmony of the motion 
is altogether ditterent from Doniu 's les^ mellKhious loin h. Fhe 
Ode on the Xatnity, as th<‘ heraUfs < ry of a new great poet, is a test 
of the reader’s ptnver to appretiate poetry. It is |xnhaps u ffu i cm 
proof of Dr. Johnson’s miiial rlisabilities a^ a miIh of seventcenilv 
century verse that he does not so nui< h as numtion it. For the 
famous pair, IJAIIeyro and II /V//uvv;.tv>, no ont‘ ha> ever hatl any- 
thing but praise, thougli some have hinted that “IVnseroso” not 
very choice Italian, Even !>r. Johnson could foil their universal 
charm, nor is there mu<h need of commenting on what is matter of 
universal knowledge and universal <onscnt. But it is worth while to 
note that even at this early lime Milton disjilayf'd his wonderful 
science of versification in the handling of the octosyllable, ( atalectii' 
and full, and also his complete coininand of whatevcT exjircssion he 
needs. He has little of the conceit of his < onteifiporancs, but he has 
almost more than their average learning, and yet he manages to 
treat it as lightly as possible. These same characteristics are notice* 
able in the few other short pieces which we have from thU time, 
especially the exquisite fragments of the Arcades. But lx;forc the 
poet took leave of the muses for a less delightful mistress, he was to 
imdace two substantive |K>ems, Camus and Lycidas^ either of which, 
but especially the former, would have settled the question of his place 
in pCNCJlry, Camus was written in 1634 as a masque to be presented 
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(with music by Lawcs) at Ludlow Castle before, and by the children 
of, Lord Bridgewater, Fb'csident of Wales ; Lyndas not till just before 
Milton’s departure for Italy, and nominally to celebrate the death of 
Edward King, a Cambridge contemporary and friend. The last is 
deeply tinged with the coming blackness of political and ecclesiastical 
faction ; the first is almost free from it, though not quite so free as 
/J Allegro an(U// rertserow. But both are of the very first order of 
])oetry. 

Cornua (not so called bv Milton), though avowedly a masque, 
lies between that kind and the lyrical dramas of jonson and Fletcher, 
of whom Milton was a diligent student. 'The scenery and decora- 
tions are of much lessaf<ounl in it than in the masque 
proper, and the story, though not very elaborate, is more 
solidl) and substanti\cly dramatic. The aigumcnt, suggested partly 
by the partly by f*(‘ele\ i)/d li'nrs' is extremely 

simple. 'I'wo lirotluTs and their sister, wandering in a wood 
haunted by Comns, ('irce's son and imitator, part from her in 
sear('h of a guide and ^heltfu'. .She falls, bewitched hy art but pro- 
tected by her \irlue fiom any real haim, mii> the enchanters power, 
till he is dii\eu off b\ her brother^ and an attendant spirit (half 
Mentor and half Anel), and the charm is reversed by Sabrina, the 
nver-nymph of the .Severn. But on this slight and little incidented '* 
theme, while treating e\en the characters symbolically and typically 
rather than as individuals, Milton has eonirived to broider the most 
exijuisiic ti>sue of jxietry, both m blank verse and in lyric measures. 
Nothing quite like the foimt r had yet been seen, 'fhe author is much 
under the infiiK'nce of that later form of the jilaywrights’ 
blank verse which atimits the redundant syllable ver>' 
frequently, and ho has boldly borrowed the system of 
trisyllabic equivalence, whuh in them was certainly to a great extent, 
and may be suspected to huNe been almost wholly, based on the mere 
necessities of conversation. His own verse tirades^ or passages which 

are only in form dialogue, are really independent jiieces of poetry. 
By these means ami others he also elaborates that ** verse paragraph ” 
the introduction of wltit h was to be perhaps his greatest contribution 
to the English 'Ars The redundant syllable is indeed rather 

abused, and it is in this, and perhaps in this only, that Comus is 
inferior to Paradise Last. Hut it is difficult to use the word inferior 
in any connection w ith such incom^wrable work as the Spirit’s overture 
and description of his discover)^ of the I-ady’s danger, her soliloquy 
before she meets Comus, the Flldcr BmthcFs fine if rather declamatory 
praise of chastity (saturated with memories of Marlowe’s versification 
and hmHoeoUimtd)y the argument of Comus and the Liidy, and the 
poet’s account of Sabrina. But the lyric parts (which Sir Henry 
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Wotton in a letter to the author justly called ipsa molHdes') are cer- 
tainly not inferior, and the last hundred and fifty lines repeat the 
success of L Allegro and its fellow in metrical effect, with more 
variety and an even higher and more airy strain. 

Nor do the graver cast and the more disputable material 
of Lyciihis injure, save to very unhappily constituted persons, its 
poetical effect. Its two hundred lines are arranged a decasyllabic 
basis which is never exceeded, though it is allowed, 
somewhat on the principle of a ( boric ode, to descend to 
eights, and even to sixes. Further, tlu'aigh the4)iece rhymes through- 
out (save for a few lines left “ in the air, ’ and y(‘t, l>y a jierfect 
miracle of art, contributing to the as their sound lloats un- 

answered), the rhymes aie ranged neither legulaily in couplets nor 
regularly in stanzas, though, for in-^tame, ilu‘ close is a cornjdete 
octave, abahohic. 'I'he whole has an extremely ( unning system, not 
strophic but symphonic, so that the music, though never broken, is 
never c(unplctc in any se« non till the uhoU' has closcal. As an elegy 
deriving from the Alexaminan-Sicilian school l.wiilis has m its turn 
served as model to other English dirges of the nrsi interest, espcci 
2X\y A iloftdis and /V/vri/i ; but u exceeds both in \aneiy and uni- 
formity of merit, though it i^ not the espial of Atlonais in loftiness of 
thought and in the poeiieal ijuality of certain passages. No English 
poem exhibits a more extjui'ite harmorry and variety of numbers, or 
a more extraordinary st ienre of ihynu*. wluh* very few of anything 
like the same length have a greater numlxT of signal phrases memor- 
able for thought or music or both, Indef'd, extepi the untimely 
speech of Hi. Peter, which is at the very Inst a vigorous piece of 
satiric verse, there is not a passage and hardb a line which is not 
mere and sheer poctr>’. The poem, moreover, ad(K to the knowledge 
of Milton’s powers in several minor ways, c^p(^< icdly in regard to his 
extraordinary skill in the use of names. Something of this had been 
seen before, but not to the extent of the wonderful triplet — 

Slt'cpVt hy the fable of Ikllcrus old. 

Where the great vision of the guarrh^l mount 
Ixioks towards Namancos and Bayona jsJioUl. 

We care nothing about Bellcrus or Namancos or Ikiyona as })ersons 
or places, but we feel, we know, that as words they arc right and 
indispensable. And the passage also exhibits two other main Sevices 
of Milton’s, the putting of the adjective, especially a monosyllabic 
adjective, after the noun, and the cunning interchange of syllables in 
adjective and substanti\*ie by 

I i " Orm vision/’ adj. i sylt, subs, i«a. 

\ ‘‘Guarded mmiitty adjt ss? a sylb, subs, w i. 
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The batch of sonnets which forms a bridge over the twenty 
middle years of Milton’s life has varied interest. They are very few 
in number ; they do not, even with those in Italian, bonnets 
which fall out of our purview, reach the end of the 
second do7cn. The history of their reputation is strange, for even after 
making every possible allowance for the “ point of view ” and for the 
depreciation of the sonnet as a trilling thing, we cannot now under- 
stand the conterSipt with which the eighteenth century regiirded them 
as not even good of their kind. They are historically of great 
importance* because they mark that return from the true English or 
Shakespearian form ol* the sonnet to the Petraixhian model which 
has been gencT.illy, liiough nut univeisally, observed since. Tliis, it 
must be repealed* though a j>erfe<lly legitimate consequence of 
Milton's devotion to Italian. v\as in no sense a change from corrupt 
to pure. The one kind of <{uatorMin is from every point of view 
exactly as legitimate as tlu; oiliei, uhnh was itseii only the survivor 
of divers Italian kinds. Vet again Milton's sonnets arc interesting 
because they are almost the first iiiNtance of perception, on the part 
of an Kngloh poet, of the unmatched suitableness of the sonnet form 
for the purjHiscs of *' o(*< asion.il ” poetry. Bcfoie Milton the sonnet 
had been very geneiaily written in sequences, and almost invariably 
devoted to the subject of ^ve a subject for which it is no doubt 
supremely but by no means exclusively suited. .Since his day, 
though, it has received further extensions. espt‘cially the topographical 
ahe di.scovery of whii li is the great glory of Bowles' , and the descrip- 
tive-pictorial, vvhcn‘ Kosseiii lelgns almost alone, liul Milton’s 
innov'ation, or ratlier extension, invited not only these but almost all 
cithers of whalsovcr kind, as will be seen from their subjects — The 
Nightingale, His own ‘rwenty-third Year, 'I'he Imminent Cavalier 
Attack on lamdon. To a \ irtuous Young Lady, To Lady Margaret 
Ley, three political-controversial (one of them a twenty-lined “taiH* 
sonnet), To I-avves the Musician, On Mrs. Catharine Thomson, 
to Fairfax, Oiunwcii, and \'anc. On the Massacre in Piedmont, On 
his Blindness, I'o his friciuU l-;ivvrence and Skinner, and On bis 
Deceased Second Wife. 'I'hus we have love, meditation, ethical 
compliment, epic.cdc,^»olemic, and, in the most miscellaneous sense, 
“ occasional ” verse, all e.xcmplificd in this little handful. 

They are far from being of equal value, and the extreme badness 
of somcftitay, though it never should, have caused the depreciation 
of others. The divorce and [wlitical sonnets, for instance^ simply 
display ill -temper and pique, trying to masquerade as banter in 
doggerel verse. Yet even here Milton’s irrepressible talent for 
melodious and majestic phrase will break out, as m tlie line- — 

Which after held the %\xn and b fee, I* 
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and almost everywhere else the good gifts predominate altogether, or 
very nearly so. Even the very early and comparatively common- 
place “ Nightingale ^ is full of them. I'hc stately cadence of the 
“ Three-and-twentieth Year” hides, as is not always the case, the 
author’s proneness to take himself very seriously indeed, “l^he 
Assault is a pair to it ; the personal sonnets to or on others suit 
themselves to the dominant of comment or praise*, or \vhalc\<*r it m^y 
be, with marvellous art; and the two finest of all, tRe “ Massacre'^ 
sonnet and the Pilindncss,** develop the form on the side of 
grandeur in a way which has never been e\celicd, anti, even in the 
^^bundant and sometimes consummate sonnet-practice of the present 
century, very seldom etjuallcd. 

With respect to the three great poems of hi^ last fifteen years, il 
is noticeable as to theii matter that we lia\(* from his own hand 
a long list of subjects for {)oems. of w}n< h the majority arc taken 
from the sai red history and the lest from the early 
chronicles of Britain, Iwuh South arui Notth ; se(ondly, 
as to the form of Sitmsifu that all these sub- 

jects appear to have been originally intended as tragedies in the 
Senccan form. We may reasonably connei i this s<‘henK‘ with that 
curious dislike of rhyme and of modem jiof taal forms generally 
which made llie admirer of .Shak«*sj>«ire and the atiilior of the 
exquisite rhymed (*ariy poems endeavour to tevi rsc the t ourse of the 
English genius both in respect of rhymi' and m re>pe< i of dramatic 
arrangement. As for J^ipyuHse Lo\t, the sulijeci, as we shotild 
expect, had already, indefiendently o\ the Mira< le pla> s, been treated 
dramatitally, and the fad is proper to be tala n noiit e of by those who 
busy themselves with the sul)je<i of Mdtim’s alleged indebtedness lei 
other writers, Wlial is proper to be said here on that subject may 
here be said very brietly. Milton has borrowed from these sup|>osed 
originals nothing that makes him Milton ; and the things that he 
may perhaps have borrowed are unimportant. h was, however, 
certain Ix^forchand that so vast a subject as the Fall of Man, parti- 
cularly as it trould present itself to one equally emamoured of theo- 
logical disquisition and stiK'ked with profane learning, could not 
possibly lx? bandied within the compass of an antique drama or even^ 
a trilogy. We do not know with any precision when the existing 
poem w*as begun, but it can liardly have Ixrtn lw‘fore .1656; and 
MTC do practically know that it was finished in about sewn years 
from that time, though perhaps fear of bringing liiinself prominently 
before the public, and certainly the interruptions to all business 
caused by the plague in 1665 and the fire in 1666, hindered the 

* laterc»ti»|g^a« noted before, iii coaneetion with the C'haueeriafi or psmdo- 
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publication. The continuation, or Parcidise Regained^ is said, though 
only on the authority of the person who derives credit from the 
truth of the story, to have been suggested by Ellwood, a Quaker, 
and, like many of the original Quakers, a person of some ability 
and originality. It is not known whether any reason besides the 
fcllowTecling of blindness made Milton select Samson from the large 
nurnixT of sin^lar subjects which he had earlier thought of. But the 
community of situation is suflic ient reason. ’ 

1'he exclusive use of blank verse in the epics, and the predomi- 
nance of it in the tome diiertly from the craze against rhyme 
just referied to, which is its<‘lf not original in Milton, but, as has been 
sliown amply alreatly, a common idol nn the Baconian 
sense) of the Renaissance, a fallacy derived from an, in the 
main reasonalile, admiration of the ancients. Milton had 
loo good an ear to attempt the miseralde sapphics and hexameters 
of the gener.ilion befoie, but his very ear suggested to him that he 
could, iiuMt'ly by \ariely of tademe and arrangement, supply the 
want of rhyme itself, the objec tions to which, in narrative as well as in 
dramatic verse, weie, as we c an see from Dryden^s Essay of Dramaiii 
Voesy (written, if not published, befoie Paradise Lost appeared), very 
much in the air at the time. For his own particular purjxisc, there 
is no doubt that blank ferse exceptionally well suited his serried 
argument. His spac ious clesctiplion, his fiery and energetic narrative, 
could not, like the meandering tapestry work of Spenser or the cloud- 
and-sky [lagcantry of Shelle\, ha\c endured a regular confinement, 
even in such c‘omparalively roomy bounds as those of the Spenserian, 
much less in any smaller stanza. Ihe couplet would have per- 
petually teased and cramped him. He needed and he achieved the 
large and mtimtely varied freedom of the verse paragiaph which only 
blank verse allows, and which he himself could punctuate and vary 
in cadence till it acajuues almost the beauty and the proportion of the 
stanza itself. W’e cannot, therefore, regret that he made these 
experiments ; but it is entirely illegitimate to conclude from them 
that rhyme is a superfluity in non -dramatic^ as it certainly is in 
dramatic, ven se. A man may paint supremely w ith one finger, but lie 
will do best to Aise five that nature has given him. 

Considerable dilTerencc of structure is noticeable in the deca- 
syllabic verse of the tlirce poems, even independently of those 
gencrfl characteristics of Miltonic verse which had best be noticed 
together and presently. In Paradise Lost the tendency, which has 
been noticed in Comus^ to indulge too much in the redundant syllable 
is, on the whole, corrected. But the practice of enjamdemeMt, or 
running’ on from one line to the other, is eat^d^ to the fullest 
dramatic license, and forms indeed tl^^j^ief md|||Kincnt (with the 
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variety of phrase which is contingent upon it) in the architecture of 
the verse paragraph. In Paradise Regained ledundancy makes its 
appearance again ; and in Samson Agonistes — perhaps deliberately, 
the dramatic form inviting it, perhaps as a mere consequence of an 
unconscious tendency — it l>ecomes very prominent indeed, 1'hereMs 
a difference, too, in phrase. The stately yet seldom over-gorgeotis 
or over-stiff Miltonic diction reaches its acme in Piiratj^se Jj>s/ ; and, 
if a little less sweet and graceful than in the early poems, ih sti!} 
more accomplished, still more “ ine\ liable, *’ still more suited to con^ 
vince all good judges that it cannot hi* belter d<^t‘ at the time, for the- 
purpose, and in the context. In the best f>a?sage> of i'anidhe 
Regained there is no falling-(»ff in this re^pei l ; I>iit vNewhere there 
is, and the absence of sjilendour and sutruleme in tiie tljciion, joined 
to the occasional relaxation of the \er'>e. make^ that danger <»f the 
prosaic, which waits so coii'^tantly on blank veise, someiinu s* seem too 
imminent here. The process e(mtinues furiiier in damson, wheie the 
great pathos and greater dignity of ilie ui Uun cannot hmth'r the blank 
verse parts from being at once too dry and too loose. Rut here the 
choruses come to the re.srue with their tU spi'.etl auxihary rhyme and 
their exceeding beauty, while even their unrhsmed Fiiulara seMirms, 
though perhaps confcjssing a lelaxing grasp of the panigraph- 
symphony, serve to vaiy the effert. • 

The substance of the three needs no praise, litili' arc (amt, and 
only a hint that, though never belovN, u is someiunes eithei above or 
outside the most appropriate themes of verse. Light tieaimenl is 
rarely called for, and is never sucre'ssfniiy given. lUit 
matter. mere narrative is, in i\trad!se Ltwf at any rate, 

managed with eKtraordinary skill ; the personal touches, 
in reference chiefly to the blindness, both her<‘ and in >>amsi^n^ give 
pathos without impertinence ; the shorter poeiual k wels are innumer' 
able ; and even the longer fKissages, many, if not most, of which 
could sttind almost as sub'»ta^ti^c j>oems, woukl make a most 
formidable list. In blank verse out of drama we liave few things 
that can approach, and nothing that excels, the pii ture of Fandemonium 
and its inhabitants ; the scene w iili Sm and 1 )cath ; the journey 
through Chaos ; the address to Light at the beginning of Hook IlL; 
Satan's vision of the Sin and his speech on Niphates ; the description 
of Paradise ; the discovery by hhuricl and ilie subsequent debate; 
paits of the story of Raphael ; the Temptation ; the change ofHnature 
thereafter ; and the riot of names in the description of the view from 
;the topmost mount of Paradise. All these arc in Paradise and 
the sequel adds, though fewer and farther iKrtween, the great coafesk 
aim Satan, “ Tis true Irum timt spirit unfortunate ; the dream of 
Christy and the . morning scene after ity with its traces of MiUoti’i 
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readin^^ in romance ; the second prospect from the mount ; the views 
of Ron^e and Athens ; the storm ; and, above all, the final moment 
on the golden spire of the I'cmplc. Yet perhaps it is not in passages 
that Milton’s greatness ap|>ears so decidedly as in the great achieve- 
ment and attainment of the general scheme of his poems on the one 
hand, and the marvellous [)crfeciion of the single line and phrase on 
the other. ^ 

The extreme importance Milton m English poetry has been 
already referred to, but nuiht be now somewhat more fully, though 
still bri<‘lly, dwelt n^on. He represents — and almost exhausts — 

the fourth gieat intluence in English prosiwlv. \Vc have , 

, . VC i' Mthon S place 

already seen how' (Jiaucer gathered together and pm, in KnjjUsh 

with an immense contribution of his own, the results 
of the Struggles of Midtilc English towards such a prosody, and 
huw' his example, followed blindly and with a longue as stammer- 
ing as the ey(‘s were dim, lasietl for more than a century till the 
changes of the language ))iii it for the moment aside; how Spenser, 
partly returning to u, paitK gathering up »/c the results of the 
experiments of his immediate forerunners and the general influences 
of the Renaissant e, gave ])oetr\’ a fresh start ; and, lastly, how the 
dramatists, and espet lally Shakespeare, suppled and shook out the 
texture of the <lecas\ llahic I!nc, varietl its cadence, stocked it (on the 
pnmiplesof equivalence or slur) with a great number of new foot- 
combinations, while tile lyric and siani'a poetry tif the fifty years 
between th<* ( and Milton’s ** 'I'hree - and - twentieth year’* 

sonnet almost exhausted the possibilities of less uniform verse. 

At the imi(' w hi< h we have reached, as we have seen already, and 
shall see still more, the stream of original poetic thought was slacken- 
ing ; even the lyri( (’omjMr^itioig though almost more exquisite than 
e\er, was dw indling in range, height, and strength, and tending to 
an exquisite prettiness rather than to passion or splendour ; and, 
alxne all, the extreme laxity of striu tuie into whi( h the drama had 
degencraieil was either renclenng verse (as in the drama itself) mere 
hohbhng f>rose, or by reaction was creating the sharply separated 
couplet, a form admirable for the lower wirieties of poetry, not so 
admirable for the higgler. 

just at this lime came Milton, a poet with an exquisite ear and 
extraordinary science of form, great learning in his own and other 
languages, and a predilection for the sjiecial form of non-dramalic 
blank verse w hich, iiuinaged as he manages it, at once counteracts the 
effect of the sharp snip-snap couplet and of the wandering, involved, 
labyrinthine siituxa. He tightened up the metre without unduly 
constriciing it ; he refined Utc expression i^thout malmg it jejune. 
And in particular his need of an extrem^k" Varied iWe to consinid 
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his paragraphs and supply the want of iliymc- music, made him, 
without adopting the sheer abandonment of the late dramatic verse, 
resort to every artifice of metrical distribution to axoid monotony. 

So intricate and constant is this artifue that some have even 
imagined the invention by him of a “new prosody*’ not reducibh^lto 
ordinary laws, or have resorted to lht‘ supposition of e\iramctri^al 
syllables. As to this last, it can only be said that ^he existence bf 
an extrametrical syllable anynhtMC but at the lui^innmg <»r end of 
a line proves the incompetence of the ]>oet J AirameiiK al syllables 
are the “epicycles'’ of criticiMn. It is tnx* tl^it there are a \eiy few, 
lines in Milton where no more than nin<‘ syllaide*' ( an he made out by 
any artifice ; ami we mu''t heu' suppo'.e, « iihei that he ha'> followed 
Virgil’s example in leaving these hues de'^ignedlv intomplele. or eUe 
that he has, with rather doubtful ludgnutu, borrowed from some 
other metres the license of making tin initial ftH)t monosc Habic, with 
strong stress ami pause to sene f<u the mn->ing half It is true alst# 
that, probably sedm i'd bv his affntiuu f»r Italian <o uhieh language 
thcprevailingcadem e isalwav s i!<»chaiv latln r than iam!>u . he has sub 
stituted the trochee ratlu'r more fieelv than aliogi thei suits tht' genius 
of English. lUil, with these two pue/no . evety line ni his nan be 
scanned with perfect strntms^ as an lainba of n\t m which 

the following feet are adnn^sibh*, strati’ speaking, in plau* 
iambus, trochee, anapa st, da(avl, and tnhi.n h wh;l<* a red’mdaiu 
syllable is allow*ed in tlie last With su- h p?e« loon, and on tlu' 
whole such judgment, di<l lie .»ppiy ihest^ pnm iple^, that m a rerlain 
sense English prolixly up tt) the pn m nt tune lets gum* no farther. 
Very many new ineiiKal havt, of (ontNe. been nnenled, 

and the eighteenth century for a l»»ng inm dis. artied, iis< d va ry 
gingerly, his licenses ijf e»|uiva!eme an»! pause. ban he ptariitally 
put English prpsody on the hnit mg which it has maintained ever 
since; and, cxcc*pt in the fevv ami alwav^ uiwum estsful <a>es where 
pcxrts have deliberately set themselve-* to attempt a new proscKly, 
ever)' poet from Dryden to Mr. .Swinburne tan be at t ounted lor on 
the system applicable to him. His jiattern of bi.tnk verse, admirable 
as a variation, is not a cmnpfete vubsiitutr for etiujdet or stan/a ; 
his vocabulary, at least in Ins later pew-ms, nff^y Iv* objeaed to as 
unnecessarily stiff and loaded. But his piosrwly m the strh s stmse 
is exhaustive. No one up to his time (though ShakesfMiare had 
practically included everything) had deliberately an«l fomthlly sys- 
tematised all things ; no one since his time has added anything new 
new in principle. 

The position now for two centuries assigned to Miltop was 
during his lifetin^c lijiiid by Abraham (.aiwloy.* This pix^t, whose 

> In Cbalitn^s, More tjoiiu^ietdy m l>r. (irosart » OKrrtMsy Worth»e#. 
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popularity, extraordinarily high and extraordinarily brief, was not 
quite so unreasonable as his loss of it, was a Londoner born ten 
years after Milt(m, in 1618, He went to Westminster, 
and thence to Cambridge. He certainly wrote verse, 
and good verse, very early, for some of it was published when he was 
fift(‘en ; but wiu‘ther his reading and emulation of Spenser really 
enal^led him prcKlure some of these poems at ten y(‘ars old must 
he left to the leadei. He had but just taken his asters degree 
in 1643 when ('amhridge fell into the power of the Parliamentarians, 
and he wa^ ejertrd, to Oxford, where he stayed for two years, 

and then going with Henrietta Mana l(» Pans, beeame her secretary. 
After some l<'n yt ars’ stay abroad, in Ih' returned to England, 

and was arrt sU'd, but re<'ei\<Hl his liberty on caindilion of some in- 
flefmite <'omphan< es w lu< h are \aguely and differrnlK re lated. He 
returned to !•' ranee till the Rc'^toraiion, and ua-^ then, like many 
(jther Kti\alist^, <Iisap])ointt d in hojves whiih Charles 11 . was 
perhaps not toorareful to satisfv, but whnh he ccitainly could not 
in all ctseN ha\e satisfied if he would. Nor was it very long before 
a benelii lal lease of the < Uieen\ lands gav(‘ him competence, if not 
aflluence. He reined, hovM vei, in some dudgeon to Chertsey, and 
died there — not tindmg the country quite the poet's paradise — in 
July 1667. • 

Cowley’s remaikable prose may br for the present put aside. 
In ills verse he* is not meieiy a most curious bridge of communica- 
tion between tlie < oufilel poets, tht‘ “school of good-sense,’’ and the 
metaphysicals, but .ilrnost mon* th.in WalU'r, and much more than 
Denham, the pair who usually go with him, a bridge between one 
whole period of poetry and .inothei. He wiote in youth a play 
called 7 'Ai^ ijuardiitn, which lie ditl not them intend for the stage, 
but after the Restoration altered and luul acted as Cutter tf Cotrman 
Street, But this iet|inres no special mitue. His purely poetical 
works, which are by no means so isisily to 1 h* distinguished by mere 
chronological onler »is might be tlumght likely, fall pretty easily into 
three classes when judged from lh<' point of view of form — namely, 
conflict verse, lyn<'s and staiua poems of various kinds, and 
Pindarits. . ^ 

Of the couplet verse the most important piece in size, as indeed 
it is of the whole, is the curious sacred ejric of the /Ja 7 ^itiets^ much 


of whirH was written at Cambridge, though it was continued (it never 
was completed) later. Four lx>oks exist ; yet even this 
manageable length, assisted by C owley’s immense popii- ^**^<^p****‘ 
larity^i never made it generally read. There are unquestionably fine 
things in it --from the opening picture oC;rI^e)|| earlier by much than 
that of Milton, through the sketch of the Priests* College, a &vourite 
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theme with the author, and worked out by him also in prose, to 
David’s account of Saul and of Jonathan. And the passa^^es of 
length are as a nile inferior to the single linos and couplets, which 
are sometimes w^onderfully fine. But the miscarriage of the j)iece 
as a whole may be accounted for many times over. It is trucj as 
Johnson urges, that the story, being merely begun, has no timeUo 
justify itself, that its amplification of familiar .St rapture is felt Vs 
impertinent, and that the decorations exhibit the fatal fault of the 
“metaphysicals” almost in the worst degree. But then' is more 
than this. The very accomplishment of the couplets now and then 
jars w'ith the phraseology and imagery, a^ wt>uid not ha\’e the 

case in stanza or blank verse; and, little stoiy as the [)»>et gi\es 
himself room to tell, he interferes with the inten'si oven of what lililo 
there is by constant divagation. The bofik is a museum of poetic 
fragments tastelessly cemented togcihei, not an organic whole. 

In his other couplet pieces, from quite eaily things to the trans- 
lations intercalated in the Cowley slums inut h better, or at 

any rate is much more accessible, as a pioneci in the path. The 
piece upon the “ Ha])py Birth of the Dukt* of Cdoucester ” m 1640, 
though sometimes “enjambed,” shows on lhc‘ whole a gtcal pn ference 
for, and a pretty complete command of, the authentic, balan* ed, sfrlf- 
contained couplet with the cracker of rli 4 nie at tlie tail of it. \Vc 
only want w*eighl to give us Dryden, and po!i>h to gi\e us lh>pe : the 
form is there already. 

In his stanza-poems and lyrics proper C'owley shows the retro- 
spective side of his poetic Janus-hcad, though it is ob8er\able that 
even in Constantia and Phii^lus^ one of the earliest of the y//:r /»’//«/, 
^ ^ . the concluding couplets of the sixain snap ” as they 
e ynev have done m Daniel or in Drayton, The 

lyrics are often quite Jonsonian, while someiimes they h;ue a light- 
ness which Ben larely achieved, and which is chieth proper to his 
“sons,” of whom ('owley was born just tcH> laic to be one. I'he 
famous Ckronich^ his best -known thing, is the very liest of |M>etic 
froth ; w'hile the Anacreontiis are often espial to lien, and some- 
times not very far below Milton. One is ftecjuently inclined to give 
Cow'ley a really high place, when something — I 4 s sliallow ne^^s or his 
frigid wit, or a certain “shadow l)efore” of eighteemieecntury prose 
— interferes, especially in his once-adored Mistre:Sr 

Undoubtedly, however, Cowley’s Ptndarics are the mostipc^rtiriar 
efiforts of his talent, and those which, upon !iis own time, prothicecl 
most of the effect of genius. They are little read now, and there 
Phtd^rii r ^ doubt that both their structure and the 

”*** presumed necessity of imitating Pindar’s style of obscure 
Otmcetl encouraged the metaphysical manner very Ireacherotisly, 
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But they would he interesting to us even were they far worse than 
they arc intrinsically, because to the historian of literature nothing can 
ever be uninteresting which has, for a long time, supplied an obvious 
literary demand on the part of readers and provided employment for 
great writers. To Cowley we owe — in that sense of obligation which 
always presupposes remembrance, that the debt would have been due 
to another if t^iis man had not been in case to lend — the really 
magnificent ckIos of Dtydcn, (iray, and Collins pretty directly; in- 
ilirerily that still greater one of Wordsworlli which is almost his 
solitary claim to ha\ ^eai hed the highest summits of prK‘try ; and 
many great things of Shelley and 'Femnson, not to mention lesser 
men. And the eager .uloption of the form, which for more than half 
a century produced liljranes full f)f unreadable Pindarics (the most 
interesting an<l neatly the most hojKde^s examples being those of no 
less a man than Swift), shi>ws us wliat the lime wanted, how it 
was sK k of the regul.ir stan/a, how blank \crse was still a little too 
bold for it, while it had not yet settled down or become satisfied with 
the regular lit k of the < oiij)I<‘t t lot k. lUit a.s a matter of fact the 
things theni>el\cs are not t oniemjnihle. ** Life and Fame,” “Life,” 
the “Ode to Mi. Hobbes/' and others are, or at least contain, very 
tine things ; and the chief ilniwback of the whole is that descent to 
rolloquial abbieviaiions (“T'm/* etc.) which was due partly to the 
slow vulgarising of popular taste on such points which wx* shall have 
to record, fiartly to the still-prevailing dread of .slur and trisyllabic 
ccjuivalence. On the wlmie, no doubt, Rochester was right when he 
said {“ jirofanely,” as Dryden very pn>perly adds) that “Cowley 
was not of (iod, and sti he could not stantL” Rut the s[>ccial reason 
of his fall was that he never could make up his mind whether to 
stand with the old age or with the newg with the couplet or with the 
wilder verse, with mystical fantasy 01 clear common sense, with 
lawless sjrlendimr or jejune decency. 

(>ne splendiil pass;ige which, by the way, did not appear in 
the first edition of the poem, Vo(*f)rrs Hiil, that contains it — has 
preserved to Sir John DenhanO a little of the very disproportionate 
reputation which he earned during his life, thanks 
chiefly to his younger contemjiorary Dryden's generous 
eulogy of it. He wa.s born in Dublin, and of Irish parentage on his 
mother’s side, in 1615 ; had at Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn a repuui- 
tion for idleness and extravagance, especially in gambling ; obtained 
some fame in 1641 by 77 /<f and published Cmper^s MUi soon 

afterwards ; lived chiefly at ()xford during the w»ar, and chiefly in 
France after it ; was knighted at the Restoration, and received a 


* In C'hiUfncr.s. 
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valuable place, the surveyorship of the buildings ; was unlucky 

in marriage, became disordered in mind, and died on loth April 

1668. 

Few, except for studious curiosity, arc ever likely again to i*j?aa 
Denham ihiough, or even any considerable part of his not exteniive 
work. The SoJ>hy \s a feeble tragedy; i'oopt'rs //iliy putting as^de 
the patch 

( ! e<mltl I tutw like thee 

and a few other fine lin<‘^, is « hiefiy a ( i editable, aiul toler.ibly though 
not very early, exercise in the nt'w kind of t*oiiplet A wise para- 
phrase of the Second Aeneid adopts the older and lo<»ser “ < niainl«:d ’’ 
form of the same mea^iue : uuiee»l. this enjainbnient is ( oimnon in 
Denham, and is found in (\'t>pt'rs //:// itself PniiU‘nii\ J PU 
• of all odd things a \erse handling of the ! K' Setu Jute ^ fhe 
Progress Leortiiug, ate preliidt s to the < ighteenih umtuiy concert 
of couplet tunes on things not tunable, 'fhe sinaihT poems, with 
occasional liasln‘s. stub as the happy transformation (for tianslation 
it is not) of Marltar" X^n ego uu: fu, Xin>.o Piiiui into 

I 1 K-ten-i n*' ?»' the 
To :hc a the tacci* 

and a few pieces of some noinhts hke ih»* elegy on ( owley and the 
attack on Love in favour of 1 nemLhip, ate apt to (»'.cillate between 
the tastelessly famu'ii« al and the meo U gross, Moiet^vei, Denham 
is an eminent ainiuT in the siuall matlei- of grammar, thvme, and 
measure which dt-gKue so many wntei" ii\ tlu‘ middle and later part 
of the scvctueemli c entury, and are obviou^K due ni>t to an) imper 
feet condition of the language, but to sheer careh ssness and a down- 
at-heel fa.shion of litetatuie. lie has o* ctipic'd the place between 
Cowdey and Waller as the ‘‘ three reformers <T tnir numbers ” s<» long, 
that he has established a title to it by presenpuon, and as it has long 
Ijcen understood wlial this ‘‘reform of number^ “ meani. there is the 
less reason for turning him out. Ihu he is much less i>f a poet than 
Cowley, while it is an injusiite to coufde his shuternly muse wiiit the 
neat and graceful, if not radiantly i<»vely or •bevvjtt hing, muse of 
Edmund Waller.* 

This curiou.s person, whose ac tual jHK*i»f;d ar hievements were 
helped by accidents of all kinds, int Imhng social fK»situm, wcailth, long 
life, and the fact that the greatest English writer of his latest days 

Wjille singular modesty and generosity towards 

his contemporaries, was born in Hertfordshire, but of a 
jamily connected by property %viih the neighbouring county of Bucks, 

* In Chalmers, and rccsontly m **1hc Muses' Library/' 
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and by extractinn with Kent, on 3nl March 1605, He succeeded as 
a mere child to a very lar^c fortune, was educated at Eton and 
King's College, Cambridge, and early introduced to court. 

This was an age of precocity, but Waller’s w as certainly very re- 
markable, for he was not eighteen vvlum he wrote his poem on Prince 
Charles’s ape from shipwreck at Santander : and there is no doubt 
that the cast of the ( ouplets in which it is written is unlike anything 
bef«>re except niere scraps and fragments, and almost exactly like 
wdiat was to pre\ ail for an entire centuiy, and, witli P()pe's rehnements, 
for nearly two. When vse remember that the time of his writing 
such couplets as 

Wall lljc so'stit! of tins harnionioua lay 

About ihe bed tlehglilL'i dulphiiis play 

w'as the >ear of ih*’ publn ation of the fust foho of Shake'-peare. that 
It was se\en seals only after his death and staen more belore the 
birth of Druien, tliat Milton was a boy at school, that Drayton, 
Joiison, ( happian were aloe .iiul u> be so for many years more, that 
Klei< her wa^ luU dead and ( ‘«H\ley «i cliiltl of ti\e years old, the thing 
is t ertainly suipiising enough. 

Waller was to h\e si\t\ tour \ears longer, nor was his life unevent- 
ful. Ik* nui(“a*'t'd his we.iilh by mairying a city heiiess, who died 
\ery soon ; am! ^aid only in his widower state to li.i\e begun to 
court l.ady Dorotln Sidne) — “ Sar haris>va”- who would not have him. 
‘‘Anioret” is said b\ less tontidem tradition to ha\e been Lady 
Sophia Mull a)'. Ik* a< tuulk married a lady of less ilistinguishcd 
position, by whom he had many t hildren. His fortune naturally 
opened Parliamem to him, but his ])ohtical uireer was not fortunate 
or < reriitabU*. In the Short Parhainem he was an active member of 
the (opposition. In the Long, though he was.i relation of Hampden, 
he be< ame somewhat less antagonistii to the court, and though he 
conimued to sit after the final hieach, was in a manner/crow^i ^ 
to Charles, with whom lie was sent to negotiate. Had what is 
known as Wallers Plot — f(»r the details of which wx* must refer to 
history succcxded, or had he shown more fortitude at its failure, 
W'allePs name piiglft have been at least as favourably known in 
historical as iji }Kw*iical records. Unluckily, on the plot’s discovery 
and his own arrest he confessed everything in regard to btmself, 
informed against others, urged them to do the like, was at least part 
cause of the execution of his own broiherdn-law Tornkyns^ and 
himself escaped with life, exile, a fine of ten thousand pounds, and a 
hopelessly damaged reputation, which was not much mended by his 
making hts peace with Cromw'ell, his kinsman and the subject of one 
of his best poems. As he Itad wit and wealth he was welcome at 
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Whitehall after the Restoration, sat in several l^arliaments, and only 
missed the Provostship of Eton (for which he asked) because he was 
ineligible as a layman. He survived Charles II., is said to have 
given his infatuated successor good advice, and died in 1687. j 
Waller, as his own age would have said, wrote poetry likd, a 
gentleman ; that is to say, he neither publi''hcd often nor attempted 
anything of great magnitude, but his very early beginnings and h|s 
very long life enabled liiin to put togetlier a < on'^uu-rable poetical 
baggage. We have noii< ed his couplet pot in : it was followed 
by others, of which the thief arc that on the 1 Kike of IJiu kingham 
death, which is quite m I)ryden > earlier in.innet forty years later ; a 
batch of complimentary poems to persons oi the <oint ot ( harh s I. 
from the Queen downward : another, written at Pensluiist and lull ot 
the ** Sacharissa affair ; tlie /n/ZM* of i he Summet I\!ond^ iW aller's 
longest poem except the later Diil/ie /.e:v, and hkt‘ it remarkable 
for the extreme shortness of the canto". whah contain only a few 
score lines each) ; and the iiisfrut t/tfns io o on the fighting 

at sea in ihf>5. The jianegvrir on the p!oie<lf>r is in the quatrain, 
being written at the time when {i’uIl tuff a) had made that 

form fashionable, but the quatrains are merely pans of <c»uplets, and 
are not the equal of Diyden’s somewhat Lm r “heroic slan/ais on 
Cromwell’s death, lesx of A n/ius 

Of the smaller lyrir.s, whah, like Ins ‘Mrform of oui numbers,’* 
made Waller’s reputation with his own uim% one, m l.ovtly Rose,'* is 
universally known, and with the almost cqtially jropular “< hi a ( nrdle 
forms an almost suffu ient sample ft)r judgmt ni. As was saidalxne, 
Waller's muse alwa\s presents herself in irrepioa4 liable < omhlion, nut 
a curl out of pla< e, not a sp*»l or rreasr^ on her dress, the roluurs 
chosen with sufFn ient taste, the airangement made wfth suffn tent 
skill. Only, .some rritits think her M atures insigmrHant an<! her ex- 
pression quite dtnoid of air and fire. <hKe or iwi«e, mdeetJ, the 
^spirit of lyric verse,* and of intense though fantasti« jxv try which was 
still abroad does descend on WalleT, as in the famous comparison 
between Sacharissa and Amorct (“ Sacharissa’s Ixauty’s wine,” etc.), 
and better still in the really magnificent image (proving the truth of 
its own sentiment, for it seems to occur in his tet wprk) — 

The soul’s dark cottage, liattcrtHl and <Uxaycd, 

laits in new light through chinks that time hath made. 

Not often was Waller so happily metaphysical. 

As something general w'as said of Milton’s influence on the 
course of poctr>% so we must also consider briefiy the influence of 
these his contemporaries in a direction different indeed from his, 
but so for to lx; connected with it that they too were innovating. 
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and were innovating in directions to be followed afar and freely by 
their poetical successors. 

A good deal has been written on the exact origin of this change in 
poetry from varied and mther loose measures to the tight, neat, heroic 
couplet — French influence being the point most hotly contested. It is 
undeniable that the court of Henry I\'. did exercise certain 
mtluences on that of James L, and that in the former, efonn of 
under Malherfie and iial/ac rcspe( ti\el\% the tide wiis 
turning fiom ornate and fantastic standards of cerse and prose to more 
corre ct and more frigid modeN. lint the phenomemm is much more 
one of { oincideiK than of imitation, though it is impossible to deny 
that the change had begun and been vtiy conspicuous in I'rance long 
before the <‘arhcst experiments of Waller. '1‘hai poet, according to 
his own ac< ounl. loiinci Ins chief predect^ssor in Fairfax (see p. 357» 
inoie lecenily an .incc'.tor ha'^ i)een found for him in (ieorge 
SancUs,* Ills senior at lea^i. To insist, hout vei, too < iiriously or too 
perc'mptoiily on eiihc i «onnc‘cti«»n would be only to \ary the mistake 
in regard to Ftem li induenc e. In most cases literary changes are 
not initialed by an\ one peison, or c\en liy any one country. They 
are 111 the air, the wind statleis the seeds of llum, and they spring up 
more or less simultaneously, and exen xvtih a certain appearance of 
s{>onianeit\ . OnU iatei, »hen some very commanding genius gives 
thorn a hoimg as here in liu. case of Drytlen, does deliberate imita- 
lion play a large* [lan in their diffusion. 

(iencrally, the picferenc e for and practice of the couplet may lx: 
said to be only one mote instance* of the eternal “ see-saw, of that 
alternation bc'tween lire plain and the ornate, Ixtween the vast and 
vague and the cabined and coirect, which pervades the w'hole his- 
tory of hieralure in verse and in prose alike. In particular, the 
couple t ac c~ommcKlalt'd itself bt lier to the special jxxnical desires 
of the ag<,‘, and still more to those vvhiv h were coming in its successor. 
The tune was ceasing (without complete knowledge that it ceased) to 
care for passionate and romantic narrative. Its love-ixetry, though 
still retaining an cxtiuisiie svvt*einess, was sinking towards gallantry 
and badinage. Its leaning in didactic verse was shifting from the 
metafihysical ai)d theological to the scientific and merely ethical. It 
was acquiring a strong craving for satire — political and other. Above 
all, it was becoming grathially less dreamy and more business-like^ 
while 4ts critical tendencies in die lower sense were also being 

' .Sindys (1577-1643). a iravcUcr and a translator, who wrote good prose os 
well as verse, publishal. rather late, tninslations of (Hut (1633). psiraphrases of the 
Scriptures (1636 and later), a tragedy, Christ's etc. («il. Hooper, a vols. 

lAmdon, Snndys various metres, but has a distinct and early com* 

tnand of the couplet. 
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awakened. For all these purposes the stanza, the sonnet, and the 
other forms dearest to the Elizabethans and Jacoheans proper were 
extremely ill suited. I'hey all demanded oratorical point, clean 
hitting, and mathematical arrangement, for which the couplet was^as 
well suited as the others were unapt. And tlunigh, cwn after neuHy 
a century, it is difticult to get our eari> to acii’pt the f.ut, there is ho 
doubt that to those surfeited with other s(»utui^ the shaij) rattle, the 
regular tick, as it may be called, of this toiiplet was*a gratetul and 
agreeable change. \Vc still ha\e to make a |)<>siti\e effort to undeC^ 
stand what four or live generations meant h\ s.uing that Waller had 
invented and Dryden pcifectcd “ harmony *' *and “ smoothness of 
numbers.’* Mere study will imletil show ii> that ihe ftniplct had 
already acquired over the>e g^mciatums siuh a ma-iei\ that when 
they talked thus they w(‘re really ihmking ot the couplet itself only ; 
and no doubt the (a)U])!eis of Wallei, still more (4 lM\di'n, ao' vastly 
smoother and more h.irm(»ni<ms than those .a I )i . in ton oi Darm I. As 
for other melies, on<* reason wj)\ iht* eighteenlh <entnry was unjusl is 
simply that it wa> ignorant. l‘Acept a h w antujuaiian stuitt'tUs hkv 
Oklys in the first half and Warton m the seM)nd, \(‘iv fev\ nnui indeed 
in all probal)ility had ever optaied r’/ovu'’^ I .s/erv o? /V/;/a; /c, the 
songs of Campion or the M)nnoi> Ijk < ontemporan* ( iood uus 
who read Spenser t/u/ hke him: iljongh it }^ fleai, <w*n from then 
imitations, that lhe\ luid lo-a tlie b \ to his true musn , that it was in 
more senses than one out of tme' to tla in. Coeai liann has been 
(lone in literary history, and nun :i labota wastui, by o fusing to 
accept facts of this kind, uml p(‘r'-e\<‘i'ng in a fruitless .uid t(K) often 
misleading attempt to gd behind them, to .utuun: for liiem. .Simple 
acceptance, not from pusillanimity or la/in< but m a wise jcissivc' 
ness, is the IxaI attitude, and nowiiere moit- so than lu re. 
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Mivinui^; nf th*' UTtn " fd* tapliwu.;! ‘ « ll<TlKTt - Vaughan 

ih'ffiik t ait'w ^ .niwr/^^hl < ‘orUl- -Suckling 

< iMrlun! am! .'thus \1 !i^ho]> King- Shciburiic, 

( io«lo!|»lsin, St.a'k V ( "itnn lu.)nic— K^uajlc.', More, lAMUnionl- D.ivenant 
( 'h.iiahfiU^m' Ml 'U‘llunu‘v 

It ni;iy serin iinrea^niiahle to liave nottud the two most famous and 
fhaiactetistk of tlu- mIiooI of iioets witom Johnson duhltecl nieia- 
physicil- ii.imel), 1 tonne *tKl Cowley liefoie de\otin^’ any special 
explanation to tliat wind ami to the thiiii; wlmh it was intended to 
detiotc ; but there .ire f;ood leasons for llie jiosijionenictU. In the 
first plaie, Dottne is anteiior by ne.ttly a whole j;eneration to those 
who tiie Usually ilassed with him; he was some forty \ears older 
than Cowley, ;ind it is probable that he wrote next to none of his 
charactenstii work after Cowley was Itorn. 'I'he lumping of the 
two together, and of both with others, has led to the most grotesque 
blunders, such as that whieli WoidsMorth makes in representing^ 
Donne’s style as a deeademe and leaction fiuin that of men wito 
were aetiially younger than himself. In the second place, 
though undoubtedly one of the ihiefs of the school that JohiSOtl'^ 
meant to [Mrrtray, i>, as has been •seen, hut half a inelaphysicalj an<f' 
has a common-sense face as well as a fantastic one. 

'I’he very tqrm ** metaphysii al ’’ has been quarrelled with, aodiift 
quite unjustly, Irut there is also some justice in itself. We must not 
understand *' niei,iphysical ’’ here in its strict philosophical sense, nor 
in tha| of Shakespe, arc’s metaphysical aid “ (that is to „ . * 

say, “ supcnaiural ’'), nor, of course, in that accidental tbeitro* 
one which Is said to have originated the actual word. 
it is not inappiopriatcly used for the habit, common to this school of 
poets, of always seeking to express something after, something behind, 
the simple, obvious hrst sense and suggestion of a subject. 
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Johnson hab indeed not made so much of his term as he mi^h’t ; 
for he himself only attributes to his *‘metaj>hysirals,’* as th<‘ir ditler- 
entia, learning, with a kind of misplaced wit, and the desire to say 
something that had never been said before. The metaphysical Caroline 
school had all these things, but these things were not peculiar uo 
them. I'he Euphuists, in fact, had had them all. But until them- 
selves the quest after the remote, the scan h for the ^d'ter- sense, for 
contingent and secondary suggestion, had bcL-n less inarkisJ. 'I'hV 
Elizabethan “conceit” is very ne.ir it; y<ni may liiul the meta- 
physical spirit (as indeed what may you n(nr)j,n Shakespeare. lUit 
between 1630 ami 1660, with a (criain lulated set of appearances 
later still, this metaphysical lendeiu y emplo\e<l almost .ill poetry 
except that of Milton, whose intensity melted and iranstbinied this 
as other pcculiatiiies. Butler ib a ineiaphysH al haiimrist, ( hamln^r- 
layne a inetaphysiial romaiu e-wiilei, Heihi rt and \‘aiighan met<i* 
physicals in spiritual poetty, lleirak and Carew, with all their 
minor train, rnetaphysica! amorists of the dis omtive kind, ( ra^h.iw 
is perhaps the chief metaphysir.tl, the t)po of ilic whole rlas>, ; t le\e 
land, Flatman, W’ild, and otheis hil,iit*d and feiMc laggaids m the 
style. .‘\nd tliis style is sr> mia h inteiwtnen with the praaKe of the 
set of poets often called <'av.iher Lyrists that it ib iIjOicuIi to dis- 
entangle the two. All, no doubt, owed imf h to that mighty intluemc 
of Donne, which was so stningtiy liiMonnei ted from any publuation 
of his work. liut Donne himself is metaplusiral m the greater arul 
wider sense. His thoughts, even his ^oma iis, an* ucwr farfetched, 
because his immense and brooding imagination rca< he^ to them all 
without the trouble of fetching. 'Lhe others have »(» fet( h them : 
they could in some ca^es hardly go farihci. they could in many 
hardly fare worse. 

Let us therefore, for the sak<‘ f*f order ami r la sm heal ion, make 
divisions in the abundant gomp of |Krt is we have iK'fore us. I a t 
tis take the three great sacred meiaphysii als, Crashaw, Hcrlicrt, 
Vaughan, first ; then pass to the lyric grou}), lit rrirk, Tarew, Habing' 
ton, Lovelace, Suckling, and oiht;rs ; next notice the three, cKldly 
contrasted, of the Commonwealth, Davenam, i hamlKulayne, ami 
Butler ; and lastly give some arrount of the innufiterable and curious 
collections of songs, ballads, and the like which succeed the Eli«a* 
bethan in^)|pdilanies, and ser\'e with less breach than in any other 
department of verse as a ronneciing chain between the the 

sixteenth century and the verse of the eighteenth. 

Kkhard Crashaw^, 1 who, if he could but have kept himself at his 
own best, would have been one of the greatest of English poets, was 

* See Chaltacrs. Also cd, Orowi, a vob. privately printed, 107a, 
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born in London either in 1616 or, as has been made more probable, 
in 1612. He was the son of a clerj^yman, whose extremely Puritan 
leanings may, as often happens, account for Crashaw’s 
subsec|ucnl inclination in the opposite direction. Richard 
was educated at Charterhouse and Cambridge, where his college, 
Pcterhous(‘, was as much the centre of High Church leaching 
and fc’cling as Phnmanuel was of Puritanism. He refused the 
(.‘ov'cnant in 1644, was depri\ed of his Fellowship, and \\cnt abroad, 
cjuickly joining the ChiinL of Koine. He died at Loretto, Avhere he 
had been appointed canon, in 1650, and there were rumours that 
he was ]»oisoned. ?i()ine of his ]>oeins ucie published during his 
lifetime,' <Hhers in a ]>0‘>lhuinous edition, and a certain amount of 
matter <ertainK, jiroliahly, or possibly his has been added since from 
MS. lUit his bc'.t work in English (he was a pretty Latin poet, and 
is said to have been the aiitlu^r of a uell-knoun loriceit on the miracle 
of C ana, while he teilainlv urot<‘ an elegant fancy on the ‘Mkibhic”) 
has bc'cn known foi twu <enturies ami a half. 

Crashavv‘s portrv, nune almost tinin any other in English, must 
underlie ditTerenl and neaily irreconcilable judgments, according as 
the judge insi'^is ujion im asure, order, and the steady working out 
of central ideas in poetry, or prcfei-^ t asual and irregular bursts of 
expres.sion and fam y, liopc, who rathci liketl him, expressed a 
tyjiical judgment fmni the ^lr^t }>oint of view, the terms of which 
undoubtedly suggesieil Johnson'^ ciiti<ism of the whoU- metaphysical 
srhoiil. Id the gieal .ipo^tle of correctness, ‘"all that regards 
design, form, fable, which is the soul of poetry, all that concenis 
exactness or t'onsent of parts, which is the body,'* seemed wanting in 
(h'ashaw' ; only ** pretty conceptions, fine metaphor^*, stuttering ex- 
pressions, and something of a neat < ast of verse- which are projjerly 
the gems, dress, or loose ornamt.nts of poetry are to be found in him 
and in Ins likes, who should Ik* (amsidered as vorsiheis and witty 
men rather than as put ts, \Sd may forn^uiate a judgment from the 
extreme opposite point in very similar words; for those who take it 
would douliiless say that in passiofiate conception (which h the soul 
tif poetry) and harimunou> metrical expression (which is its body) 
Crasluiw is at his Herst very nearly supreme, while he need only be 
found wanting in bulk and arrangement t>f plan, oi-derly ipiaiiagement 
of means, and self-criticism, which, though useful adjunc|||to poetn,^ 
arc cossmon to it with all literature, anti do not usually affect its 
sfXH'ial excellence. 1'he right way, as usual, will lie between these 
two extremes, but very much nearer to the standpoint of our anony- 
pious enthusiast than to that of Po|>e, Hy far the greater part of 
Crashaw*s work is devoted to sacred subjects, but some of his best 
and prettiest, if not his most sublime, pieces are secular. The best 
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of these is the well-know n^ 1 1 ^skes /o /its Supposed Mistress^ a decidedly 
whimsical but infinitely j^raceful things ; and a version from the Italian 
beginning — 

Tr> ihy lover, 

Dear, discover. 

But it must by no means he inferred that Crashaw was only masn'r 
of this exquisite tnding, and of the frail skipping meiwures that be$t 
suit it. He was at least an equal adept in Pindarics, and in thip 
stateliest form of the contemporary couph't ; and his noblest poem$ 
are composed in measures of this kind. 'Plpt'y are also entirely 
devoted to religious subjects, Xfii indeed that thi^ class of subject 
was, by or in itself, at all a guarantee of unmixed ext cllence in Cra- 
shaw. His very woist things. - things a‘^ bad as < an be found in 
the wide and various range of in<*t:iphysK:al absurdny ()<*eui in the 
poem \Vt't'pi'f\ on St. Maiy Magdalen, wlm h iinhu kily stanth* 
in the fijrefronl of his woik*'. 'I'he (‘vs s of the p<‘nitrnt aie sister 
springs, Parents of silver-forded rills ’: they are “thawing rrAstal 
heavens of evei-falling stars*’; thiir tiar.s being “the rreain t>f the 
milky way,” cherubs sip of them, and their liquid is bottled by 
angels for new guests of htMven. PurtheT. the eves are the hour- 
glasses fif time; ** walking baths, ia>mj><*ndu»us ojrans”; “fertile 
mothers of simptuing sons ’ ('ommon sehs<‘ may almost be excused 
if it is indignant and disgusud at tlu se ardours, these fustian 

imitations of bro( atle, \’et if we turn from this to /Yu' 

Hearty a |M>em in honour of ,St. Pheresa, an<l to a hymn addressed 
to the same Saint, we shall find, though stii! th<‘ same piimp and 
prodigality of imagery, nothing frigid, nothing fustian, but an ever 
growing and glowing splemlour of sentiment and di< lion, which 
culminates, in the first named of the two pie< e^, in the most unerring 
explosion of passionate feeling to lx* found in English, jKuhaps m all 
fK)etry. Crashaw often translated, sometimes from very second rate 
inodePs like Marino ami .Strada. He ran be made, though by some- 
thing of a garble, the awful ejiunph* of the style. But lie as 
ccruiinly displays its most sjrlendid l ajiabilities. 

An infinitely more jxipular jhk*i than Crashaw, and certainly a 
more equable, though at the best of IxUh Crashaw ti»wers ov(t him, 
was (leorge HerVxrrt,* a meml)er of the noble Norman-WeKh family 
of that name, an<i brother of Lord Herbert of (dterbury. 

Horilm. Montgomery (/asile on ijtfSf April 

*593> to Cambridge, Ixtraine Fellow of T rinity in 
1615 , and Public Orator four years later, at the early age of twenty* 
six. He held the place for eight years with great distinction, though 

^ Many editions, The “ Aldine was revised by Dr Gnxsart (Ixatdoti. 
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he was charged uiih ihc fault of haughtioess, and seems to have 
looked forward to a political career. But something led him to the 
course of saintly life as a country clergyman, latterly at Bemerton, near 
Salisbury, whii h he pursued for six years, till his early death in 1632. 
His verse ('almost entirely induded in the well-known collection 
called 7 '//c 'rctttpU\ which made Crashaw call his Sieps to the Temple) 
was not published till after his death, but v(Ty soon after, for though 
the date of the hr^t <'flifion is 1^33, tliere are undated copies which 
seem to have Ixa n distributed m the previous \ear. The Temple con- 
sists of 160 pieec-^, arranged paitly with a fancy of reference to the 
btructuralarrangement of a< bun h, beginning with '‘'I he I’oich”; partly 
under the heads of tlu' great h siuals and siawcc'.; often under quite 
fantastic titles, “ 'Mk' Huip,” "‘'I'he I'lilley," and so fortln There is 
no prevailing inetir couplets^ slan/as, and r<*gular and irregular 
lyrical fornix bring (]i(>-^(ii may b< >,t smt tlie poiu's purpose, while 
or casirmally hr' will e\r‘n r'ondr^st i-nri, as in “ l.aster W ings, U^that 
de\ut: of a(l|u>ting his \ei^e Itngths to aridicial patterns which 
escitcii allno'^t moo- Inuior than luinule in the eighteenth century. 

And tin^ note of fmta''\ is at Ica-'t as mui h {irest-nt in idea and 
in dicliom though Ib rlu rt seMom pushes either to Nery e\tra\agant 
lengths. In the “('hun h Poirh,'’ whuh is a stiing of ethical and 
religious inaxinis, this fantitsv do(‘s not often pass beyrmd the almost 
proxeibial imagery to whuh we ar<* acr ustomed in such connections. 
But in tin- more abstr.ut and liodimal ptiems Herbert gives himself 
a much wider lange, and ransacks ait and nature for vjuaint similes, 
hornetime'' woikerl out in the fishion of the emblem-poetry then so 
popular. '1 he t iamc of Bowls real or fancied properties of the 

orange ln*e ; the Balace of the World, with W isdrnu sweeping away its 
cobwebs, Bleasure ailt»rning it with balctmies. Sin .splitting the walls 
with stealthy tig tree giowth, t iiar e shoring them, and Death throwing 
them dovvn ; the imaginary pecuhaiiues of the <aocodile and elephant 
HcrlxTl pi'esscs all these and a mviiad more into his service. 
Yet the unaffei ted piety, and perhap*' still more the perfect charily, 
of his tone, his abstinence fH»m ;fttything like strife and crying, tHe 
heavenly peace that pervades him, have made his work tolerated by 
many who are iml .-Ts a ruh? very tolerant of conceits. 

As a jMXrt hr is certainly not the equal of either Crashaw or 
Vaughan, and in his own quiet fashion he has in the [)resent, century 
l>een ftjualled by Keble anti surpassed by Miss Christina Rossetti. 
He very seldom transports : the throb of response to the highest and 
happiest thoughts and expressitms of the poets is very uncommon in 
reading him ; his is an equable merit, a soothing and healthful 
pleasure, rather than the dazzling excellence, the contagious rapture 
of the great ones. But he can never be mentioned with contempt 
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by any one who loves poetrj*, and he undoubtedly holds a hij^h place* 
among those wlio ha\c attempted the exceedingly diUlcult task of 
sacred verse. If his successes are never so great as those of some 
others, it is hardly too much to say that he never fails with jlhe 
maddening failure too common in religious poets, and this is in itself 
a great thing, \ 

The contrast between Crashaw and Ibnbert is rej^HMted in that 
between Herbert and Vaughan,^ but with (vitain vaiiations, Henry 
Vaughan — ** Silurist,” as he called himself, fjoin the sf‘at of his family 
in South Wales, “Swan of I’sk^' ^ Ver fioitj 

^ ' the river on who^o banks he lued — wa-* born in or ahrmt 

1622, at a place called N<‘\vttm St. Hndget. Ib* and lus twin 
brother Thomas ui poet likewise anti a thiigt'nt wnit r on tM cult and 
“ Hermetic^’ subjects) went to Jesus C’tdiegr, tKftjjd. He st'cnts to 
have begun the study of law* in Ltnulon, btu tt) h:i\e tuinetl to that 
of medicine. H<? may lia\e actu.dly srt\t d in the Kt>yalisi hut es 
during the Rebellion, aiul was < eriainly a stjong partisan of tlie 
King^’s cau*<e. He ictned t|U!*‘iIy to Hits on tluring (In* usurpation 
and there practised pin sic. Haully anvihuig is kntiwn t>f his long 
life. He may have ha<! two wi\t*s : h<* «t*rt.»mly had <»ne, v%ho 
survived him at hts death, on St. (ieotge's Hay, He was the 

last of the Caroline st hool piopm ♦ 

His jMiclry as originally published is font lined in four volumes — 
chietly secular, in 1^46 ; his principal bm>k, 

and wholly sacred, in 1631 ; ih\>r Jsutfius, aKo saMcil, a veai later; 
and Thalia AVv/rJVT'//, many yeais afierwaitis, in i(i7«S, wdiH h returns 
to the secular, 'Iherc is no dtiiiht w#* have his word for it, and 
without his word there ttmld mit Ite any) that X'auglian was greatly 
influenced in all the more rtanaikable pan of In'. wt»ik by Herlr<ni, 
whose poems were puhhsherl iwtmiy ytats bt fore .s/»i SiiniiHam. 
The relation between the twti men is altoigt ther that of maste r ami 
pupil, but in divers ways. < >fien Wiughan t opit •, Ib rbt rt diret ily, Hui 
the spirit of the two was difiVreni and resulted difieientiy, \'aughan 
is not more or less pious than Iterlini, hut his piety is much more 
mystical; his thoughts arc deeper and farther brought. And his 
expression is much less equalde. He is ^teldiun fantastic to 
frigidity, but he is often itieditalive to dulness. He never disgusts, 
l>ut he sometimes tires, Ua ause he has not cared, <rr has not been 
able, to give his thimght clear |MH-tic expression, *- 

^ Vaughan. aft»T liclng cf*mph-ielv only m owe *4 

I>r, Grosart's Jirivat^ lv ^mninl t dinofis, Imve fwrn at lant tiy X|i, I*;, R. 

Chambers m two vohiin#s» of il^r • * Miimts* f { t Ttif AViemf 

/W«rr were tjrovid**d long mow in the Alilmur {Hi Lvte, teprftUifdK 
aniitlimi b an cstition i»f the /Wwi i»y R, 'rnftn (Hull, 
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7'hcrc was no real reason on the moral side for the compunc- 
tion which \'aughan, late in life, expressed for his early secular 
poems. But as a f)rofane jKiet he has nothing above the average of 
<lo/x*ns of half or wholly forgotten \ersiriers of his lime, and is often 
below that average. His love - poems to Amoret and Etesia are 
sometimes pretty, though never distinguished ; and in octosyllables, 
where he ehi<^]y follows the manner u( fonson, he is at about his 
hap{)iest. Ilis iU ( asyllal)i< < otiplets are, as Mr. C'hambers has justly 
observtal, b«ised on I)onne, and on the worst part of Donne, the 
dt.'signedly cjabbed f^nu of the Satires and some of the Epistles, 
it is as the aulhoi of the .V/cr that X'aughan holds his 

place. And the tale itself, whi<h i-* explained by the, frontispiece — a 
heart of dint burning and bleeding under the sirt»ke of a thunderlx)lt 
from a cloud -is approfiiiate in more than the pious sense. At limes 
there is m Wuighan genuine blood and hre ; but it is by no means 
ahvavs, <»r e\en very often, that the dint is kindled and melted to 
ac hieved expression. Jlis most famous and successful things, ** They 
aie all gone* into a woikl of light *’ ; ‘'The World, with its magni- 
ficent opening 

1 ^avv I'lcrnity the ethci night 
Like a goat iing uf puie and cndlcs-' light 
Alrcalin as it was bright ; 

The Retreat,’' with its suggestion of Word.sworlh's great ode ; “ The 
Storm,” with its intensely realised imagery ; the c|uaint and pleasant 
piece beginning, “ I walkcal the other da^ to spend my hour”; the 
heaiudul “ joy ’’ ; ** 'Die t iailand,” with its wonderfully striking picture 
of youthful delusions, and the sharp tnrn, “i met with a dead man, 
Who thus to me bcgtin ” ; “'l lie Waterfall,” with us Miltonic richness 
and appropriateness of ejiuhei, and a marvellous adaptation of sound 
to sense those and senne other things are not merely in company 
unworthy of them as far as the achieved expression goes, but are 
even for the most patl uiuvorthy of themselves. Hut this inequality 
of cxprc.ssion is redeemed by the alRiost constant presence of a rare 
and precious tone of thought. The great age of the Church of 
Englantl finds in VHughan, at his best, its best poetical exponenL 
He slops short of the almost maudlin intoxication with divinity which 
carried Crashaw out of the Church altogether, and he far transcends 
the decent piety of Herbert. 

The pair chosen to follow this trio is in general character strangely 
contrasted with it, though a certain bridge of transition exists in 
Herrick^s Divine ” poems. Both Herrick and Carew are far gieater 
artists than any of the three just mentioned* But despite of this and 
of the fact that their temper is for more mundane, they are still altke^ 

2 K 
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Robert Herrick,^ who belonged to a good Leicestershire slocl.', 
rather remarkably connected with literature through Quarles, Dryden, 

^ and Swift as well as through himself, was born in Ltmdon 
' in 1591. His father, Nicholas Herrick, a goldsmith, 
died very shortly afterwards by falling out of window. Rob|?rt 
was left subject to the guardianship of his unrle, a ri('h metnlier 
of his Withers trade, and by an accident, raie wsih^ncn of letters 
of the time, we have some letters c\< hanged betwetn ward and 
guardian, when the fminer wms at C'ainlu idge. Here he was 4 
member, first of St, John s College, theii of y rinliy Hall, and it is" 
thought that he had gone to the liist-n. uned frtun Westminster 
School. Ikit despite these letters we still <lo not know much of him. 
He took his M..\. in 1620, when he wa> neatly thirty ye.irs old, and 
apparently orders in 1 b2i), when he was n*>i far front forty an entram e 
into the Church nearly as Lite as Dtume's, and ev« n lc*ss atcoimu d fur. 
At any rate, in the yeai mentioned, he wa^ pi'esente<l to the h\mg of 
Dean Piior on the sknis c>f Dartmoor, at whi« ii la* ratL inn»'h. and 
which he occupied till the trmmpli of the Paihann nt (bo\e him out. 
His two books of \ersi‘, .Wn'/c Xu/f:/i’rs { 1^*47) and < ( l(>4i^), 

are differently ilated but appeared logetlu 1. 'rin re is absolutely no 
mcntiiui of him fntm this mne till i(i02, when he w.is re^'tored to Dean 
Prior; and again there is none till Ins d^ath .tud burial in (htttlter 
1674, at more than eighty. MoieoNcr, thiaigh gicssip 

about men of letters was jUst beg;nnH*g, there is a strange silence 
about Herrick. Ihe two gri*at iluittercts of the time, Howell ami 
Aubrey, never mention him, lliough the f<»nner at least must ha\e 
Ixren sometimes, probably often, in his company, as both were ** sons’* 
of Ben, I’he .Sc^rre// oj the Pints and oihei literary cmninenis of 
his day pass Inm by ; his work, < imtrary to the almost universal 
liabit of the time, had no eominemlalory \erses prefixed (o »i, and it 
seems to have remained almost unnoticed till the end of the last 
century. 

Since its recovery, however, there have been natural diversities of 
opinion, justified to some extent f*y the admixture of bad and gexx! 
which it conbiins. The two divisions together contain rather more 
than fourteen hundred to which a few doubtful pieces from 

mtscclknics or M.SS. hitvc to be added. No one (*xtcnds t<i more 
than a few pages, and most do not exceed a few lines. They Ml 
naturally into three classes: epigrams imitating Jonson, offensively 
personal in tone and c’oarse in diction, with but seldom a grain of 

* Herrick, ncgkxtatj from his own day till iht* end of kit century, has 
beett repeatedly reprinted in the firesent. Ihe Uxm ofSiiion* nnr ihom by Mr, 
PoUs^ in the Library ’ (a voU, I/tmlon, iBis^t)nt}d by the pfvmA writer 

In :**Akiinc Poets" (a vols. Ijondon, 1893)^ 
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real wit to keep them tolerably sweet ; Divine Poems of wonderful 
beauty at their best, which best is expressed by the “ Litany to the 
Holy Spirit” and “The White Island”; and lastly, an immense 
residue of secular poems, amatory, descriptive, occasional in the 
widest possible sense. 

It is on these last that the fame of Herrick really rests, ana it is 
securely based^ The Julia of the universally known “Night-Piece” 
— “ And when I meet, Thy silvery feet, My soul PH pour into thee” — 
is imly one of a groiij) of perhaps real, perhaps imaginary mistresses 
— Althea, Klec tia, Pe^illa, Dianemc, and others- -to whom the most 
exquisitely phiased love-poems are devoted ; the country sports and 
scenes (though he despised them), such a> the hock-cart,” the maying, 
and the like, fmd tlu‘ saine celebration ; hi^ maid Patience, his bread- 
bin, the dafibdils, violets, pnmroses, cherry-blossoms, the very grass 
itself, fmd in Imn a singer, and he ( an Ixi more ambitious and ab- 
stracted^ m the “ Mad Maid's Song ” and other things. But the 
subject of IIerri< k's verse nevt r matters very nuicli : it is the exejuisite 
(juality of his phrase and liis “numbers” that ex.ilts him to a place 
all his own. I'lns beggars definition, and is perhaps the 

greatest jusiUic atton in English literature of the “ theory' of the single 
word” — that one special woid is the right thing in the right literary 
{ilace, and that if you do nA get it “all's spent, nought’s had.” No 
one has ever btvn ([uite certain what the woid “Protestant” means 
in tiic celebrated verse beginning, “Bid me to live and I will live, 
Thy Protestant to be ” ; yet every one who knows poetry feels that 
“ Protestant ” could not be changed for any other word without loss ; 
and this is only an extreme and (dnious case. In all his famous 
things, which a hundred anthologies have made known, and in others 
less divulged, this absolute and unerring perfection of word-selection 
afipears. The thoughts are sometimes trivial, sometimes not ; but 
the expression gives them at once the freshness of the morning dew 
and the perennial character of marble. Herrick’s images are not as 
a rule OiXi of the way ; his mere vocabulary is, for his time and class, 
quite ordinary for the most part. But the choice and the collocation 
make it something absolutely unique. 

The art of Thomas Carew,^ narrower in range, mudi more spar* 
ingly exemplified, and more artificial in appearance, is of much the 
same kind. Many details of his life are problematical, but he was 
certainfjf of a Gloucestershire or Worcestershire branch 
of the great western family of Carew* or Carey, w^as per- ^ 
haps bom in Kent, perhaps went to 'yestminster School, and perhaps 

* Ed* Ebsworth, London, ^893, Like most of the poets in this chapter, 
Herrick and Vnugfian being the main exceptions, Carew is m the great coUections 
of Aoderson and Chalmers. 
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thence to Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The University though 
not the College is certain, as also that lie was known to most of the 
wits, especially the Oxford set of Falkland and Hyde, that he was 
Sewer (marshal of the dishes) to Charles I., that he was a *‘sbn^’ 
of Ben’s. He died in or about 1638. Most other things aftoiit 
him are guesswork, but it is the merest uncritical partisanidiip 
to neglect or slight the testimony of his admiring frgL'nd Clarendon, 
that his life had been somewhat iicentiou,^, though his death vkis 
the death of the penitent, A mastpie t>f his, CW/um //r/Arw- 
nicum^ which is not unworthy to be ranked with Ben's all bin 
l>est, had Ixien published in 1634; but C'aiewS yVvwv appeared 
posthumously in 1640, and they tlui in)l iiu iutle <li\crs )taiaph»ases 
of Psalms which arc of no great \alue a sentente whi< h extends to 
divers attributed poems, fished »>ut from MSS. or other sources by 
recent liiligence. The volume of 1640, siiiail a> u is, still toniains 
his titles to fame. 

This volume is small, and the ronienipoiary m.ilevohuice or jest 
which altribuieii ‘‘ hide-houmlne^s •’ to Cau uS muse vv.is not sab}e< l 
to any such i ompletc « ontradiciion a> J<»huson*.s < liarat leiisation ot 
hieldmg as a “ Ixinen lascal.’’ But liie titles are iiuh-^putalde. 
The best -the 1 ‘ersuasions to Lo\c,” to A. i.. -with its at first 
playful octosyllables rising lf» a panting: throb of p.tssion seldom 
equalled ; the song, r harac len^ti* of (‘aroline triumph in sin h things, 
“ (jrive me love or more distlain ” ; tlic sidi more splemlid '* I'o my 
Inconstant Mistress” — “ Wh< n thou, poor e\< ommunii ale : the in- 
dignant and manly expostulation, “ 1 was foretold, your rebel 'vCx ” ; 
the inferior but very pretty ‘-He that loves a uisy cheek”: the 
second *‘To Celia .Singing”; “Red anti White Roses,” with two or 
three other things the paitern-piet e of the author : the auda< lous but 
alst> admirable “ Rapture ” ; the l>eautiful group of epitaphs on Lady 
Mar>^ Viliers ; the stately elegy tm Donne, so g<*uerous and yet so 
just; and, to finish with what all admit, the splendid *‘Ask me no 
more” —these things by no means exhaust, but put at fierhaps their 
very best, Caret’s titles to hij^ honour as an English jxict. His 
consummate elegance has no doubt done him hann with some judges, 
according to the prejudice put in the well-lJnowti verses of his 
‘‘father” Ben — 

Still to l>c neat, still to be 

and so forth. But the “ Rapture,” the Donne Elegy, and the ** A. L* 
verses are there to give evidence of intensity, of re^iJ passion on his 
part, wliich at once negatives the suspicion. And if we meditate a 
fittk on such a piece as “ Red and White Roses,” it will be very 
hard to refuse its author a place, apart it may be from the grmer 
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summits of poetry and tower than they are, hut untouched, unapproached 
by any j>cak in jits own kind. Here, as in those best pieces of 
Herrick which have been noticed above, there is an absolute and final 
felicity in the style. 

The poets of this Caroline age are so numerous, they are so 
attractive, and their attractions consist so much in little separate 
bus and stroke's, that there is danger, more than in almost any 
other ()r our ( om]).irtments, of being seduced into prolixity dis- 
proportionate for sin h a survey as this; and we must quicken the 
pa<'C with a large gix^np of singers. 'Fhe oidcr in v^hich they are 
mentioned, tlnnigh a t^e rtam lough (hronologie al arrangement may 
be observed, is not very material. 'I'hc lyric* touch, which is the 
strong point of neaily all, <li'^tlnguishes, with only slight (hanges, 
alike men who died before Milton left for Italy, such as Randolph, 
and men who '>a\\ the eighteenth < entury, such as Sedlcy. 

Tlxmias Randolph,* who will he mentioned again for his plays, 
was bfirn in 1605, of a gentle family. He went to Westminster 
School and was of l>oth I'niviUsities, hc^longing more originally to 
Cambridge, where he was a Fellow of 'frinily. He died 

when he was only thirty. He in accu‘>ed of rather free 
living, hut this sort vague and su>ck censure of poets goes for 
little, and teiiain elegiac wtses by hi'^ hrothci Robert, a student of 
Christ Church, who outlived him many yeans, have a more genuine 
ring in their eulogy than is usual in such things. Randolph *s non- 
dramatic verse, though not very copious, is fresh, vigorous, and dis- 
tin< tly original. It is, espc< iaUy in the couplet pieces, of the older 
cast of his time, and in stanza or octosyllable, rather Jacobean than 
Caroline. His best pieie, perhaps, is the “Ode to Master Anthony 
Staflbrd to hasten him into the < ountry,” a tiling somewhat in Ben’s 
style. 

William Ha]>ington - was hoin in the same year with Ran- 
dolph, at Hindlip Hall, Won estei shire. He was a Roman Catholic, 
and so did not go to either Cnivershy, but lived as a country gentle- 
man, marrying Lady Lucy Herbert,^n(l dying in 1654. 

He left one play, I'hcJJueep^ of A anil a collection 

of poems, the bulk of which celebrates the charms and virtues of his wnfe 
under the title-name of Citstara, Friendship a.s well as love inspired 
him, and he wrote many verses on the death of his comrade, George 
Talbot, Vith a few miscellanies. Habington is creditably distin- 
guished from tcK» many of his contemporaries by a ver>^ strict and 
remarkable decency of thought and language, and he has some very 
fine pi'issages. On the whole, however, he ranks rather with Herbert 

i Ed. W. C. Hnditt, a vols. London, 1875. 

Arl^er, {ind in tin? coflixjtioft of Chalmers, 
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as a. poet of few faults — he has not even the excess of Herbert’s 
qaaintness — than with Crashaw as one of magnificent bursts, or with 
Herrick as one of constantly exquisite felicities. 

William Cartwright ^ was horn about five years after Randolpjli, in 
l6io, and died two years l>efore Habington, in 1643, but the Idate 
and place of bis birth are disputed. He certainly spent more than 
half of his short life at Oxford, where he ^died duringuhe 
Cartwright. years after he had taken orders. He \cft 

plays, too, and poems, the latter fairly numerous, but mostly sh^rt 
and always occasional. His couplets, like Randolph’s, shtne little bf 
the new form and pressure ; hut his lyric vtTses, again of the Jonson 
tribe, are often gtKxl, and sometimes e\<'ellenl. 'The nitin* e\tni\a 
gant side of the school i> slunvn in the lines on ** .A. ( i<*nlleuoman’s 
Silk Hood,” the bc*lter in the lines To (‘hloe/’ to liishop Duppa, 
and others. 

Richard Corbet, I’.i^hop tif < >\fori!, and then, just before Hall, of 
Norwich, was a mu( h older man than those? just mentioned, having 
been bom in 1582 : i>ut he did not attain to Ins < hit'f distmc turns till 
a few \e*irs before his ti<‘aih. whii h h.ipjiened in the 
same year as RandolphV He too uas < Iost*ly connected 
with Ben, and i^ Nai<l to have prcu iired him his dcgiec from Oxford. 
He appears to have Ixan an interesting Compound of a sound dnine 
and a gi>od fellow, and Ins poelu al piei es, whir h aie ijuiie occasional, 
were probably spretul over the greau r part tjf his not v« ry long life, 
though many of llu in date from the hitter part of It. 1 he best and 
most fxjctical, a channing^ addiess to Ins little son « ojnbining 

humour and tenderness in the best English f.ihhion, certainly does so, 
having been written in 1O30. At purely serious p^K^try t orlwH was 
not very great, but in light(*r and satiric verse he anticipates Butler, 
Swift, and even f’rior, as m his Jitr Iwrt'aie (a title copied after- 
li^rds), his Journey inio Framt\ and (the strongest ami bitterest of 
ail) his ** Exhortation to .Mr. John Hammond ’* and Distracted 
Puritan.” Moreover, he has a charming piece on Eairies. 

There is a certain traditional and now inseparable boml between 
Lovelace and Suckling. Both ivcrc unlucky Cavaliers, both itlustnitc 
the poignant chann of Ca\alicr |>ociry at its Ixust, and Ixnh, it must 
be added, illustrate also the slipsjuxi faults of this poetry 
at its worst. Both, moreover, give us, lt)etter than any 
others, the link of transition from the first to the second lyritnl Car<>> 
line school, from Herrick and Carew to Dorset and Sedley, 'fhe 
ahoit life of Sir John Suckling^ is partly mythical. He was of a 
good though not great family, was educated at Westminster perhaim, 

* CMmm, vok * fke cjrholifierfi. 

» Ed W. C Bsriitt. a vets. Lonckkn, 1S74, 
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and Trinity College, Cambridge, certainly became early master of a 
great fortune, lavished it in travel, in court frivolities, and (at the 
breaking out of the war with Scotland) in equipping a troop of horse 
who did no credit to themselves and their leader, was a strong 
Royalist in the Long Parliament, and had to fly to the Continent, 
was pcrliaps a victim of the Inciuisition in Spain, and perhaps 
poisoned himself at Paris in 1642. Suckling’s excess of wealth over 
birtli, and pernaps his careless living, seem to have excited some ill- 
feeling against liim, but there is little solid proof that he was a 
cowardly prodigal anjJ fribble, and we should certainly prefer not to 
think the author of the “ HalLul on a Wedding” anything of the 
kind. Besides that charming piece and his ]jlays (see as in other 
cases with some letter^, etc,, he has left a parcel of poems, 
occasional, satiiical (Ins .Stwston of t/u' /VcA; which not improbably 
earned him his bad reputation, was constantly imitated), and above 
ail amatory, of a eiiiious and «»nginal kind, indicated at once in the 
w on Is — 

'rhrjc never yet was honest nnan 
Who ever drove the tr.nie of love, 

upon which text the poets and play-wTiicrs dwelt with unwearying 
iteration fiu’ the next hali- century and more. Suckling, however, 
though neithet a rermed not a wry passionate waiter, does not reach 
the dull brutality of loveless commerce whidt disgraces the worst 
writtus of the next age and too often taints tlve best. His is the real 
‘‘chin laughter/’ the tiue tricksiness of Cupid, which even Rochester, 
even Congreve, turm^d to sonliil trea<hcry and ribald coarseness 
later. Kverything with Siukling turns to a lipplc of merriment. 
** Love’s World ” reads like, anti perhaps is, a designed burlesque of the 
metaphysical altitudes. 

’I’is now «.inre I sat tlown before 
That focilish fort, a iieait, 

is the very triumph of tlte style, uiiless 

, • Out upon it ! I hive lovc<l 

Three whole d.iys together ; 

or thcjanivcrsally known 

AYhy so thin and pale, fond lover? 

demand the preference^ The poet is not always quite so frivolous ; 
there are poems, and good ones, of his which might pass muster as 
serious, but one always suspects that they mt not 
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Richard Lovelace ^ derives his just immortality from two or three 
pieces of exactly the opposite kind. He was of a better family than 

^ j Suckling, but like him very wealthy, being the heir ^ to 

veace. gi^eat cstatcs in Kent. He was bom at Woolwich j in 

1618, educated at Charterhouse and at Gloucester Hall, Oxford, ^ns 
prevented from taking part in the Civil War by being committed W) 
the Gatehouse and held to enormous bail in 1^4 cc^trived to hcl|> 
the King’s cause with much money, fought abroad at Dunkirk and 
elsewhere, and returning to England in 1648, vas again imprisoned; 
He was released, but as a ruined man, and dietl in Gunj>owder 
Alley, Shoe Lane, two years before the Krst(uai»on. Meanwhile his 
beloved Lucy Sachcverall — “ Lucasta h.ul in.irrn fl another under 
the belief that he was dead, and Lovelace, otie of the handsomest 
men of his time, beloved by all, rich, wt ll-born, and of rare abilities, 
died thus almost mistniwi/w He [)u!»ii>lied l.tfatsiii in 1^49, and 
ten years later a brother added /Vo////y/;;e//\ He wsote plays, 

but they perihhed. 'I he greater part of his work is woithless, and 
some of it almost unintelligible, osstng to tin* strange* de< ay which 
came on verse about this time, and to \ery i aiclt*'.s priming. l»m ** On 
Going to the Wars” and “To Althea from I’nson ' defy the gicatest 
things of the greatest poets in abMilute ai hievement of their particular 
purpose, and there are < harnung pas'vagc*s^in (irasshoj>jK‘r.” 

From these two mainly, and csperiaily born Sutkbng, proceed 
a school of songsters who, as has been s.'ud, did not absolutely (ease 
till the death of Sedley in the year after that of Dryden. Dryden 
himself has some claims to Ix'long to tin in. but tln n* is Mill a differ- 
ence of cast, hard to define but ea'.y to |K*rM‘i\e, and all his work 
had ]>est Ixs handled in the next period. Marvell, at Ins best almost 
the equal of any in this chapter, Davenant, and that rcntarkable 
isolation, Chainbcrlaync, may be plat ed ajiarl. I’or our pur|>oses 
the group may l>e composed, again in loosely chronologkal order, of 
Sherburne, Bishop King, Stanley, t»o<iolplnn, Ibome, and Cotton 
among the school more especially of Charles 1 . K<w heslcr, Dorset, 
Sediey, and Mrs. fiehn, the mor? definitely Restoration group, can 
be postjx>ncd. these a fringe or fringes might be added very 

copiously, for the .second and thin! quarters \jf rtie seventeenth 
century swarmed with fx>eis and jK>et asters. 

Of these last may be mentioned John Cleveland, who was bom 
at Hinckley in 1613, became a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
took refuge at Oxftird with other Cambridge Cavaliers, was imprisonetl 
under the Commonwealth, and died of fever in 1658. Cleveland is 
rather unfairly known by some citations of conceits in Johnson’s dis* 


» m. W. C. Hiudiu. I^on, I $64. 
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quisition on the rncinphysicals prefixed to his Life of Cowley, and he 
has not recently been reprinted. Even Dryden soon after the Restora- 
tion sneers at him ; and his name became a byword for 
extra vaj^anres of style. He had, however, no little vigour, oiheri 
chiefly shown in his State ” J*ocms, the longest of which 
is a furious onslaught on the Scots for their betrayal of Charles. It 
is at least curioiis to compare his elegy on Edward King with Lycidas^ 
and in his outrageou.'. debauch of figure and fancy we may charitably 
allow a suspicion of humorou', and conM'ious exaggeration. Wild, 
author of a second //cj lioreaie and the sharer of Dryden’s sarcasm, 
was a very inferior (leveland uhosurvi\ed the Restoration: Flalman, 
a poet aiul painter with an unhu ky name who wrote some charming 
songs, and whom Pope found “good to steal from.*’ Klecknoe, 
nototious for l)i\(len‘s unceremonious use of his name in his satire 
on Shadwell, has a fine poem on “ .Silence * and some other gotxl 
things. J’airick Carey’s /‘r/rvW I\h'nis tind 7 'riolcts (ibsO are 
pl<*asain for more than their foiin and the fad that Srolt re-edited 
them, but of these, as still more of becdome and baron. Hall and 
Heath and Iltuike, l atharn and Kynaston, Preslwich and Shc]>herd, 
no ,ar<‘ount in any dcl.ul cm be given here.^ 

‘i*he life <>f Andrew Maiaell- and his work both fill into two 
shat ply divided and (uriouHy contrasted sections. In the first he is 
a (juict stutlent, a pas-,i(niate lyiicil poet of love .and nature, and if 
of I’uritan leanings anvl suir(»unding% gently indint'd to 
what is noble in the other sule : in the second he is, 
perhaps an austere patriot, certainly a xudent politician, and poetically 
a ferocious lampooner in rough couplets. We may confine our- 
selves here to his earlier, and as hleratiiie better, period. He 
was born in 1621 at Winestead, mit far from Hull, and went early 
to Cambridge, where he took his bai helor s but not his Master s 
degree. He seems to have travelled a gootl deal, but we find him 
in 1649 at htnne, contributing to the collection of elegies on Lord 
Hastings whicli saw Dryden’s lirst work, and being the friend of 
Richard Lovelace, Indecal, the sjIRendKl lines on the execution of 
Charles I., and others, show him as at least p.iTtly Royalist at this 
time. In 1650^ hotvever, Fairfax made him his daughters tutor, 
and for this reason or that Marvell scents to have changed his 
politics. He was long resident with his young pupil at Nun Appleton, 
in Yoi'^shire, ami wrote there much of his most delightful verse, 

* Fur Cleveland I xm Gt’nuinc PiV'm<, 1677 ; for Wild, the edition 

of ^671 : fur Flatmnn, the third ctlioon, 16S2, Thc.*^c and the rest have been cnielly 
extruded from Mr. Ward's J*vets, Inu Sixrcimen.5 of most, if not all, mny be found 
in KUis, vuk iii., and Carnplxdk xx»l. iv,, ns well ns in Mr. Bullen’s privately 
prinuxl Sp^ruium Amends and Musa 
Kd. Aitken, a vols, l^idon. 1^9®. 
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Becoming an admirer of Cromwell and a friend of Milton, ho entered 
Parliament even before the Restoration, and sat for Hull till his 
death in 1678. For some years he was abroad doing diplomatic 
work, but latterly he fell more and more into Opposition. j 

His best, and indeed his only really, pociiral work was done 
before he had reached middle life, and exhibits, with a form individual 
and in a type more chastened and classical, the best characteristics of 
the Cavalier poets. The exquisite octosyllables of the long p<i€m\on 
** Appleton House,’’ and the shorter ami still better known ones 
“The Bermudas” and “The Xymph regreUihg the loss of hir 
Faw'n,” unite Jonson’s art witl) Hemek's gjare. ‘ The C oronet,” in 
style between Crashaw and Vaughan, is free from the rot'oco 
ornament of the first and the tongiu -tied inequality of the second ; the 
passionate magniticence of the Amorists, whom Milton so tastelessly 
scorned, has no nobler e\a^q^le'^ than “ To his Coy Mistress.” and 
still more “’rhe I>efinition of l.ov#'," with its splcndiii beginning 

My In of .1 hiah ran* 

As 'tis for ".tiangc and high 

It was l*f‘gtittcn of I it'spmr 
Itn|K»Nsihi lity ; 

and the majesty in style of the ‘'lloiat^an Ode ” to (honiwcll, but 
containing the lines on his \iaim is among the noblest and most 
individual of the kind in Kngli-«h. Nor <an it be saul !h*U Marvell, 
like most of his schtxd and tunc, wrote unequalK ; so that it is only 
curious that he did not write nion*. But peihap^ it is not fanciful to 
argue that the peculiar and iiuhscl uniijut^ iH-rfedion <»f phrase 
characterising the best poetry* of this peiiod involved a kind of 
mental cfforl of gestation which could not he nixatcd very often, 
and wdiich obliged the p<M!t to be cither uncipial or else infertile. 

Henry King^,^ a typical fxjet of this perio<l iwho is likely to keep 
his place in English literature by at least one exquisite piece of love- 
verse, “ Tell me no more how fair she is,” and by a part claim to 
‘ Like to the falltn|[ of a star,” one of those sets of 
op verses which (aught the fancy of the lime that they 
exist in many difTcrent fomis and arc attributed «s originally the work 
of more than two differenl men), was born at Wornnng'hall in Bucks 
in 1593, educated at Westminster and Christ Church, received 
preferment early (hh father was Bishop of London), but juj^tfied it 
both by abiltiics and virtues, was the friend of jonson, Donne, whose 
executor he was, and Howell the cpistolcr, became Canon of Christ- 
dmreh. Dean of Winchester, and Bishop of Chichester, w^as much 
despoiled and ilbtreatcii during the Rclxsllion, but recovered his see 

* Ed- (ineompIrMy) by K«v. Hannah* Oxfotd snd London* 1S43. 
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at the Restoration, and died in 1669. His poems were partly 
published in 1657. The influence of his great friend Donne is 
obvious, and though King had not anything like Donne’s strength or 
the strangeness of his charm, yet “ Tell me no more how fair she is” 
is perfect in its kind. 

Of the five C^ivalicr poets * mentioned together above, most were 
actively eng.'yjed in the war, or at least active members of the 
Royalist party. Edward .Sherburne, afterwards knighted, and the* 
son of a knight of llu^ same name, was bf>rn in London 
in 161 8, was educate^ abroad ( he was a Roman Catholic'), 
and became (lerk of the ()tdnanc<‘, but lost his place Sianicx. 

and his liberty m 164:!. On his n^lease he joined the p/rom”’ 

King’s anny, but ( hiefly stutlied at ( >\ford till the 
triumph of the l*ai liainent, when he lost all his property. He 

reco\ercd his Ordname post at the Restoration, btit lost it as a 
Roman Catholic at the Rcvoluiitin, and did not die till 1702. .Much 
c»f his not eviensive poetic .d work is translated from authors and 
languages ancient and modern. 11 is oiiginals, reminding us of 
Carew' on the profane side*, of Crashaw on the sacred, have sufficient 
charm of their own» \t*t perhaps nevci show quite at the best of 
the style. 'I'homas Stanley, a cauism of Sherburne’s, has kept 
remembrance bette r as #ie author of the first English /iis/ofj of 
Philo%oph}\ and as the editor of an evccllcnt edition of Aeschylus, 
than as a |K»et, hut, .as was not uncommon at thc' time, great and 
genuine learning by no means extinguished poetry in him. He was 
the son of a rich man, and though a strong Roxalist, does not .seem 
to have been much imommoded. lie wa^ born in 1624, educated 
at i\unbrok(‘ College, Oxford, and died in 1678, having lived chiefly 
in the 'lemplc. He sang mainl> of love, and well. Another of 
the group, Sidney (iodolphin, umie of the future Lord Treasurer, 
and himself c'<‘lebratt'd hy darendem, had the good fortune to die 
young and gloriously tighting in UoptoiVs triumphant campaign at 
Chagford in 1642. He was not much over thirty at his death, having 
been born in 1610, He had eltercd Exeter College, Oxford, at 
fourteen, and with 'I'rcvanion, Slanning, and Sir Revil Cirenvil, was the 
flower of the <i‘ava 1 iers of the West. He, like his friends, was both 
translator and original writer, and though his work is not great in bulk, 
he has the ineffable ring of the time in many more places than this : 

Oh love me less or love nve mote, 

And play not with my lilierty ; 

fcither take all or all restcire, 

Bind me at least, or set me free. 

Colton, and Bromc ui Chalinm. 
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Brome and Cotton were of somewhat less limited production, but 
also of a less rare style. Alexander Brome (to be distinguished 
from Richard, the playwright, whose plays he edited) was a Londoner 
and an attorney. He was born in 1620 and died in 1666. It does 
not appear that he took any active part for the King, but very 
many of the songs and lampoons by which tlic Cavaliers kept up 
their spirits between Rebellion and Restoration are^ attributed to 
him ; he has Iz;iak Walton’s good word, which caniUl ha\ c been given 
to no bad man ; and some of his light and candess ditties have the 
true vein of jovial and not ignoble song. If he is^soinetimes toarse, he 
stopped far short of the unpIeaNant excesses of others in that direction, 
and there is tenderness m his love-poems, fire in his Bacchanalia, 
sincerity in his political songs, and wit, whim, and .spiiit everywhere. 
Charles Cotton of lU'resford Hall, Staffordshire, is known to most 
people as Walton’s colleague and pupil \n : to 

some as the author of the admirable ‘*New ^■(•ar Boem," admired by 
1-amb ; to a few as the writer of many other ph asant verses, irulud- 
ing the last ro?uieiiux that English saw for a (cntury ; and to fewer 
still, it may be hoped, by the unworthy following of Sc.irron and 
Butler combined, called 7 rtt 7 u\'//r. As a prose writer he 

is kept in some memory by his translation of Montaigne, though 
it was not in the least wanted after Floiio.® His original poems, very 
numerous, very unequal, and often very slight, are sometimes at least 
vcr>’ happy. 

Hardly one of the authors as yet mentioned in this chapter was 
voluminous; we must now turn to those of their time who w'cie. 
Butler, though really of it, is so mixed up w iih the liistory of Restoration 

Quarles btcrature that he may be postponed, Dave nant, Quarles, 

More/ Chamberlayne, More, and Beaumont must find placi‘. 

Ikauraont. fjf these writers, very iK)pular in their time, are 

now merely curiosities, the fifth lias never been much known, but 
was a writer of singular talent. 7'hc most voluminous of all was 
Francis Quarles,' who was born of a gt»od Essex family near 
Romford, in 1592, was a membe# of Christ’s College, C ambridge, 
and of Lincoln's Inn, and held divers appointments in court, city, 
and the lay offices of the Church. He just su?vived the breaking 
out of the Rebellion, and died in 1^*44. His work is enormous: 
he would versify anything from the Arauiia to the Lammtatiom. 
Little of his is now remembered except his famous Juftblems!^ am! 
he wrote prose, of w'hich again nothing survives in the general 
mxsmoty but the Enchiridim. 'There are goml things in Quarles ; 
but it requires a great deal of leisure to find them out, and they are 

* Qu^urles is reprimed in three, Beaumont in two, and Mon in of the quarto 
ifohamm of Dr. Grosan's privately j>rinlfd Chertsey Worthier* Library.*’ 
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so fragmentary as hardly to he capable of separate representation. 
Henry More and Joseph Jicaumont carried the dubious Spenscrianisin 
of the Fletchers yet farther by writing immense poems on philosophical 
theology. Mf)rc’s enormous of the Soul in Spenserians, and 

even LcaumonPs more enormous Psyche in sixains, arc not to be 
spoken of without respect, the first being certainly the work of a man 
who had poetr/ in him. Ikit the choice of subject in each case was 
problematic al, the choice of s< ale in both fatal. 

'fhe middle of thtt centuty saw two other long poems of much 
moie human mleresi. ^i»oth were the work of ardent Cavaliers; both 
d<\scrted alike the classical epic and the allegorical romance for a 
novel kind of story founded, no doubt, in each case (thougli the fact 
has n<»t bt‘en always recogniM'd) on the French heroic novel, but 
treated with indt pendence. One, however, distinctly anticipated the 
change of ta-.te wlfaJi w<is coming, and was, either for that reason or 
because (»f its author’s busy ami not unamia!)le character, immediately, 
widely, and for soin<‘ time popular. '1 he other, except in .scheme 
and subjeci, looked batkwaid, and seems to have been almost 
entirely iiegle< ted. 'J'liesr aie#tlic Gofidiocrl of .Sir William Davenant 
and the PhiU onnuhi of William Fhamherlayne. 

Davenant ^ was boin at Oxford in 1605, the son of an innkeeper, 
but hatl some tonnei turn® with Shakespeare, wrote verses (and not 
bad tnies) on liis death, and was well educated at Lincoln College, 
He was tiiken up by Lord r>rooke an<l others, and ^ 

prothiceil his tragedy of Alh^vinc in 1628, when most 
of the second scliool of Kli/abethans, and some of the first, were 
still living and writing, 'fen years later he succeeded Jonson as 
Laureate, became a playhou'^c manager, and IxUh in these capai ilies 
and as a busy servant of the King, and still worse of the Queen, fell 
into very bail odour with the ihiritau jiarty, lie serv-cd, was 
captured, and thrown into firison. He even seems to have been 
in some serious danger, but is said to have l>ecn saved by Milton, 
w’hose kindness he afterwards returned in the time of the greater 
poet’s own jxtiI. If the stories ate true, he thus knew the three 
greatest men of letters (for he was later intimate with Dryden) of the 
tliree generations t)f*thc century ; and he was in more ways than one 
an ingenious and interesting man of letters. 

He w'as not, however, a great poet, though his miscellaneous verse 
IS sometimes pretty, and GomUbert is not a great poem. It was 
written on pnnci[>le, and is ushered not by the usual crowd of 
commendatory verses from anylxKly and nobody, but by two copies 
only, from the great Mr. Cowley and the great Mr. Waller, and by 


* Oondthtri, with Davenant’s other poems, is to be found in Chalmers. 
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letters to and from Mr. Hobbes. To this last Davenant explains his 
principles at great length, and Hobbes replies that he never yet saw 
poem that had so much shape of art, health of morality, beaijty 
of expression, as this Gomiiheri (which was not finished). It is a |>oem 
in three books, each of several cantos, and some 1700 or 1800 
quatrains — a form which for some time marked, and very slights 
attested, the inevitable transition from the longer siaij/as to couplqj 
and blank verse. The scene is l.omlxndy, and ( ''iK cially X'erona j 
the theme the afiections of the hero as tending towards Khodalind or\ 
towards llirtha, two damsels equally “bright <if blets’’ with lighting 
and other things. Hut the stan/a is not well suited for narratives of 
great length, and the verse, though occasionally weighty and dignified, 
is too often wooden ; while, except in Hirtlui, ih.ete. is little attempt at 
character. 

Pharonnidii * is a very iiuich better thing, though by no inean.s a 
perfect one. Of its authoi liule is known. He was born about 
1620, practised as a physician, and died in .u Shatiesbury 

in Dorsetshire. He was a gond t'avalu i and fought at 
bam riajm, battle of Newbury. • He tells us himself that he 
had few' literary friends. Ihsides P/ian^funth ^published m 1659, 
and in its authors lifetime turned into a jMosc nnnaiuc under the 
title of AVewr;i<*g he had a yeai earlier published a play, Ijnrs 
Viifor/eSy which seems to have Ix en a* ted twenty years alter, also 
with its title changed. It is a somewhat < mifuscd p!«*(e (see next 
chapter) of the Hnnne ami Xabl»es kind, mote jxjctical, with some 
very fine flashes, but not worth much as a whole. 

Pharimnida^ on the (oiurary, is worth a gieat deal, though as far 
as possible from being faultless. It is difficult to agn e with Camp* 
bell (the first of the few who have praised it - that it i.s “one of the 
most interesting stories ever told in verse,’' f»»r this story, such as 
it is, is extremely incoherent, and ilie }>c;rson.igcs are mere strek 
romantic types — Pharonnida, a virgin in dange r ; her lover Argalia, 
a compound of Joseph, Amadis, ajjd Hector ; and so fortli. Further, 
the ugly colloquialisms which were (hen invading lx>th %‘crse and 
prose — esjxjcially that ugliest ** to’s ” for “ to and the like— 
deface it But the versification, which represents a further develop 
ment from Wither and Browne, is, though too much **enjambed/ 
often charmingly melodious ; some of the episodes— especially that 
at Rhodes, with the fate of Janusa, which Campbell hits gi^n, not 
quite completely — arc of great force and interest, and above all the 
spitit of romance pervades the whole, while the separate phrases and 
y passages of beauty are literally innumerable. It has live bookSi each 

^3 vob. (AwvV Vkt»riis Is in the thiid) tSao. 
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in several cantos like Oondiheri^ and must contain' from twelve to 
fifteen thousand verses. But it is not rash to say that of the nearly 
five hundred pages which ct)ntain them hardly one can be read with- 
out finding some notable poetic fragment, and few without finding 
more than one stub thing as we may search the whole poetry of the 
eighteenth century with little chance of paralleling. 

'Die and Song-l>oc>k'> of the ICIizabethan period proper 

continued, through its Jmobcan and ( aiolme ajipendices, in slightly 
changed fashions, \\hi<h must Ix' at least glanced at here The 
lHH»ks of thJ‘^ class ina^' be bei.t divided into two varieties 
whiih often < ros'>ed e ach other. The ballad,’ the rise 
of which was skett lied forme riy, receited especial attention during the 
sixteenth and sexenteenth c entiuies, and certain individual fashioners 
of it, 'rhoinas Uelony, Iddeiion, Martin Parker, arc known. The 
bulk of the t'\aniph‘s pieserved fen iis by the fortunate fancies of 
Pepys and other c ollectors is enormous, and from time to time 
bumlles were piinted unde r dncis titles, soinc* of them very )>retty,- in 
which the woid is otten c'on>j>ic uou>. P>ui there were also 

more literary < oiks lion.*',” in which not a little of the work of poets 
inenliuned already oca urs, wah a good de al that is anonymous, this 
lattei sometime s inc luding c harming things such as the famous 
“ Phillida (Phillada ,' lUaits^ue. ’ At about the time of the Rcstora* 
tion these books were ajit to assume the title of /bn/AvT, which per- 
.severed for a good many >‘ears, till Dryden st.imj>cd Misccihuty with 
his seal. 'Po judge* the piogie-.s of litciature one must read most of 
these things ; but the result of the reading not easy to summarise. 
As the < enlury went on, the c oar^'ieness (sometimes reaching brutality) 
which was prf>\okcd and fostered by Puritani.^m stains them. Yet 
even in the dullest and most ofiensne deserts, things like 

And tile Star ChamK'r of her eyes 

Robs subjects of their libcities, 

make diveision and amends, 

* The kilxnirs of the RtlKul S<»eu*ty. wiih the more cs|X*cial help of Mr* 
ChapfieU, Di. l uipixal^, and Mr, I.bswvxiti, have laid these pn^tty vrell at our 
dis|)Os%il. 

* 'Hiere can hardly, for instance. Ijc a prettier than 7'Ac Cnm*M Garland^ 
ihidrn AWr. eonipiled by K, Johnson dVrey .Society, 1B42-45), 'fhe conMls 
only soi1letinte«i convsf>a»d. 

* Musarum lilf Kejiittmi, IlV/'r Herfraiims^ the ^iump Poems 

(reprinted. London, 4 vols. ). and the Cot^rnt Oartiett, tVesimim/er^ wad 
CMee Dfv/serm (ed. Elisworth. 3 x’ols. Uosion, may stand as esamples^ 
bdiig those which the writer knows Ijcst. 
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Massinger — Ford— Slurley kandolph -Sm-kiiin; 1 Uuiutii linmn -N.ddit 
and Uavenjiiit -i iiapiti.-inc 

With due obscrvalion of tlic laution nviiuli iiu\ bwm udmusly 
repeated, but is stdl necessary) .is to tin; mirl.ipping of jw nods in 
the brief, crowded, and intenM-ly .iitnc \c.iis ol the diani.i i ailed 
Elizabethan, we shall find a inoie tli.m suftiueniK \\ell-in,iiked 
cfiaraclcr in its third and list stage, though the licsl men— Massinger, 
Ford, Shirley were not \ery young. 

Philip Massinger,' son of ,i gentiem.uildciH ndam of the Pembroke 
family, was born in 15S3, ucni to ,St. .Mlwn's 1 bill, Osfoid, and 
seems to have fenuined at the I’niversit} till about the usual age of 
five or six and twenty. We i!o not know him or when 
' he made his way to London and iK'gan play writing, 
though he was, on documentary cvidem e, engaged in ih.it onupalion 
as early as 1614; but the earliest thing of liis that we have is The 
Virgin Martyr^ which was acted in 16::. He died sevcntei n years 
later, in 1639, and was buried in Si. Saiiour'-., Southwark, a < Iiun h 
of many literary connections. It was not that of his ow n p,irish, for 
he was entered as “a stranger." Thus he is nearly as little known 
to us personally as hts colleague in The I'ifgin Martyr, Dekker 
himself, * 

But in his literary cltaracter wc know him very well. Of nearly 
two-score plays recorded and ascrilred to hiiil, nulier more than 
half arc lost, but the eighteen tliat remain * exhibit him in suili* 
ciently varied lights, and the total judgment of him would protiabty 
not be much altered if we had the rest. The general impression 
which he gives, when he is compared with his predecessors, is that of 

* Worii, ci tjiSnrtJ. with those of Ford and an Introduction bj’ Hiwdty 
Coleri%; ("new edition," London. 1859). 

* With Sir /«*« Tan Olden BanmeUt (Old Pkp, ed. A, H. BuUen, wA 
&} as « not im{»olable addi^, thoa|h there is no evidenee id outht^p. 
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a slight increase of artificiality accompanied by — and no doubt due 
to — a corresponding decrease in original and spontaneous genius. 
Massinger’s tragedies arc never the mere blood-and-thunder muddles 
of which vve have so many before him, and they have many noble 
scenes and passages, especially in The Unnatural Combat^ The Duke 
of Milan^ The Bondman^ The Picture^ The Roman Actor^ The Fatal 
Dowry ; but wUh the exception of 'The V/ry^in Martyr itself, where the 
difference is fairly set down to the hand of Dekker, we find little or 
nothing of the ineffable snatches of poetry of the earlier drama, and 
an inability to strike *001 thi>'*e fresh and not impossible, if not 
always very prob.d)h‘, types of character which (not to mention 
Shakespeare) wo find even in Ileaumonl and Fletcher. So also his 
comedies never ejuite descend to the le\el of those mere heaps of less 
or more amu'^ing scene's emnpat ted into no dramatic story, and not 
even ronnt*cted by the thread of any one vivid character, which we 
find earlier in Middlel<m, and latei m Hromc, and Nabbes, and 
others of his younger < ontempotaries. lUit hardly more than twice, 
in the famous Xew ITay to Pay ()/d />ebh (!)y far his greatest play, 
in which the usurer and tyrant Sir tides Overreach is w'orthy of 
Jonson at least) and in ‘The City Madam^ does he rise to distinction 
in comedy. <ht the whole,^ho\\e\er, the greatest of the great nice 
cease with him, for he as far surpasses Shirley in intensity and in the 
goodness of his best things, as he docs Ford —his superior in these 
points - in range, bulk, vari<*ty, and comjKiralive freedom from the 
morbiii. His blank verse is very good, less musical than Beaumont 
and Fletchers, but free from that perilous pressing of the ‘"points’’ 
which is observable in the later work of the survivor of them, admir- 
ably suited for stalely declamation, and yet of sufficient variety. 
And he has a certain indefinable faculty of giving a good account of 
almost any subject handled by him. 1‘hai he has had few' passionate 
admirers is due i»rohably to the fact that he rather attains and keeps 
a high level of general craftsmanship than shoots to solitary heights 
of individual artistic success. But, §ince CiifTord, he has been gene* 
rally set too lnw% and Ciifi'ord tlid not value him quite aright. 

He should indeed gain, not lose, by the contrast with his con- 
temporary John *Ford,' Ford does go higher than Massinger; 
he has received warmer praise by far ; it is considered as a mark of 
Philistinism to set any limitation to estimates of him. 

Yet it is noticeable that wdiercvcr Ford is at his best he ^ ‘ 
avails himself of illegitimate aids. His very best play, '*Tis PUy SMs 
a IP^haref brings on the scene the |mssion of a brother for a sister, and 
his next best, The Broken Tlearf^ piles up the agony by the most pre- 
posterous and improbable means. Ford cannot do with nature ; he 
* E< 1 . Gilford and Hartley Coleridge, as above ; idso Dye®, reprinted 1895. 

a F 
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must go against or beyond her to fetch effects of tragedy, and in 
doing this he stands condemned and excluded from the first order 
of f)octs of his own lime, or indeed of any. 'fhe inspiration of me 
unnatural is the ** Dutch courage " of poetry. 1 

He was not, like most of his rivals, a w liter fi»r a living, though 
he seems to have worked pretty hard for those by no means lavi^i 
paymasters the theatrical managers. He wiole plays»in the seconc^ 
third, and fourth decades of the century ; l>ut he was a meml>cr of A 
good Devonshire house, the Fortls f»f Il>ington, w:\s connected with* 
others, was a mcm!)er of Lincoln’s Inn, tlmugk we have no record of 
his being at either I’niversity. A> eaiiy as 1606 he celebrated the 
death of Lord Mountjoy, the last kner and, after a fashion, second 
husband of Sidney’s Stella. When he tciH-d wnfing or when he 
died we do not know, and we ha\e \tTy few notiiCs of him, the chief 
being the often^quoted one in a l^roUery. whn h is not iinpicturesquc 

IlcYj) in a dump ah»ne j«*hn I’nrd ; >l Ml. 

With f(il<ictl aims ami nu ianrhoiy l;n!. 

Sixteen plays arc attrihutetl to him alone <»r in < ollal>oration. W’e 
have lost Beauty in a Tranct\ destroyed by Wai burton’s cm)k, but 
entered in the .Stationc r^’ books as l,^iic as 16; 3. The /^m4i4>n 
Merchant^ The Rtyal Cotnedy^ an<l .In Hi Try inning; has a lynni Knth 
also destroyed by this same evil <ook, ajipe.ired still later in 1660, 
%vith apparently no collaborator in any. Lorrl and Dekker arc re* 
sp^msiblc for ’The I'airy Kniyhi and The linsitKir Merihant {<d which 
from Dekker we should ha%e prefen ed the former), anti Ford and 
Webster for 7 he Murtkrof ike Son uf>on /he Mother, whicii from the 
authors of IVte Broken Heart and Ihe !hnhe\K of Malfy must have 
been full of horrors indet-d. We have remaining the curious play of 
Tite Wiith of Edmonton, in whiHi Ford took f>aft with Ri»wky, 
Dekker, and others; ’The Sun^ Ihiriiny, by Foni and Df^kker, and 
worthy of neither except that it has some of the charming lyrics 
which Ford could never m^age alone, bat which mark the 
p^issage of Dekker eury where. The lamies Chaste and 

Ijrvds Saerifice, 7'he luui/s 7>ia7 are all ft^t bl*^ anil I,tn*ds Saerijiee 
offensive ; so that the pic< es on which his fame nfsts arc the fmir 
already mentioned, with 7he Ijn*er^s Meiane/udy iin^X Perkin Uarhi E 
This last has the perhaps not very high honour of being one of the 
best of plays on an F^ng I ish hlstoriail subject out of ; 

The fjnfet^M Melamhofy^ a graceful Init rather feeble jneee, if prin* 
ctpaliy famous for one of the verse uanscripis (Crashaw did another) 
of Strada*$ prolusion m the nightingale and the lute-player* But 
neltte am enter into competition with the other two, ami it it by 
titap lliai Ford’s leputaibn stands or hilik 
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The third of the most notable poets of Charles’s reign, James 
Shirley,^ was somewhat, but not very much, younger than Massinger 
and Ford. He was a Londoner, and was bom in 1 596 (thus vindicat- 
ing the right of the drama of which he was the last dis- 
tinguishcd practitioner to be called Elizabethan). He ‘ 
was educated at Merchant Taylors’ and hence passed not merely to 
the natural university destination of its scholars, St. John’s College, 
Oxford, but also to Catherine Hall, Cambridge. He was ordained 
in the Church of England but went over to Rome, and became a 
schoolmaster, between which occupation and the writing of plays be 
hovered for the greater part of his tolerably long life. He is said, 
as well as his wife, to have died of flight, ami perhaps exposure, in 
consequence of the fire of London in 1666. 

Shirley’s work, what with masques and what with plays, is very' 
voluminous, extending to some forty pieces with a few non-dramatic 
poems. To tlic general reader he is hardly known except by the 
famous lync, I hc glories of our blood and stale,” contained in one 
of the latest of his entertainments, 7'Ar Conteniion of Ajax and 
Ulysses. Vet he was a playwright for some forty years, his first 
piece, /.wv 7'ruks^ having appeared in 1625. Other comedies are 
The lt7//y Fair C//c(i628), Tfte IVcddini^^ The Bally Hyde Parky 
The Chani^eSy 'The Lady ojk Pleasure, Among his tragedies w^c may 
name The Trailar and The Cardinal ; the first named of which is his 
best in this way, as The Lady if Pleasure is his best in the other. 

Shirley, alnmst more than any other of the great race, has suffered 
both from over praise ami over-blame, as well as from the want of 
Heading as a whole, which he especially needs.- In original power 
he is undoubtcflly llie least of the scries which he ends : he h«is no 
great plays, hardly any great s<'enes, and not \ ciy many distinguished 
pass;igcs. In him, almost for the first time, wc detect a certain dis- 
tinct imitation, the literary ” note. On the other hand his play^s are 
very generally readable as wholes, an<l have a certain gain in coherence 
and congruity, even though they, for the most part, belong to a very 
lo<iseIy constructed scheme of ilf^ma. He docs not fall into the 
astonishing and almost inconceivable hodge-podge of prose that is 

^ Ihw IS still hut one* edition of Shirley— cxcclleni, but mllier scftxte and 
rather deirr -that of Chfford ami Uyee. 6 vols. London, 1833. Ihosewfiocatmoi 
attain in it will find -six wmplete plays, The Wiity One, The ImituTy Hyde 
Parky The ljuly ^ P/wure, 7'he Cardinal, and the Trittmyk ef Ptme, in a siit^ 
volume of the ** Mermaid Seiies/’ ccIiuhI by Mr. G<»sse (London, i888)l This 
series also contains useful M?l<H;iions of eonqdete jilays from nearly all the cidof 
ElimMImns. 

* stausment is not made at randimi, Imt after a consecutive reading of hint ' 
Ibf the fJuriKJScs of this votiune. It has distinctly raised the O|dnions formed 
ymm ago oft a more piecemeal iic<|imintaitee. 
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not prose, and verse that is not verse, which we find in men like 
Davenant and Suckling, but can write more than fair verse when he 
chooses this, and very fair prose when he chooses that. Indeed, 
now and then his verse rises to a melancholy sweetness which id' 
mirably suits his best notes of character and tone — notes of a ratlWr 
feminine grace and a slightly sentimental chi\ airy. As in tragedy 
he stops short of horrors generally, so in comply he abstains gene- 
rally from obscenity. After the Restoration he frll into disrepute '♦ 
on the one hand Pepys sneers at his individual plays, and on thrt 
other the almost always generous Dryden lakes^ Siiirley a tyjie of 
dulness. But this is ijuiie unjust, and lu* is e\en a direct link 
between Fletcher and the distinctivi* Restoration < onuniy in all its 
better and some of its wor^e wa>s. He uas untionhttMlIy unlinky in 
coming just where he di<l, ami may be said to ha\e fallen Iw^ween 
two generations. Vet he by no means unworthily ends hn» own 
great class. 

Even in these throe greatci men -'•certainly in Shirley • dgns, if 
not of decadence, of at any rate of impending ( hange, are manifest ; 
in nearly all the minor jdaywrights of the period these signs Income 
flagrant. The most promising of this group is Randolph,* 

" whose dramatic work, T/u' ( iwr/A i/ /Vi/Air, 

The Jealous IjK'ers^ The Muses Amyniasy anti /kneu 

with Knavery^ all show the influincc <if the < la'-sic'^ both dirta ily and 
through Jonson. Amynias and The Muu". arv the 

best, but no one is absolutely gfwKi, and all labour umlcr the defect of 
being rather exercises m difTereni s^hool^ of drama than original 
comjx^sitions. .Sir John hmkiing'b- plays again, to 
* continue with those dramatists who were also more or 
less considerable pf>cts, form a « unous contrast to poems, ‘I’he 
versification shows almost rvery fault of wlmh dramatic verse is 
capable, and which had l>een or was to sliown by English 
dramatists. It is by turns as stiff as Gorhodue and as lotist^ as the 
w'orst imitations of Fletcher's !at<*r nnlundances, while, like play verse 
generally at this time and for s%me years to come, till Dryden 
tightened things up again, it very often slips and tlottnderH alwait as 
if it never could make up its mind to l>c verse Sr pwm% heroics or 
doggcrcL The prettily named tragedies of lUenuorait^ The Sad 
Om^ and Aghiura (the I;tsi of which has two fifth a< ts as fi.shing' 
rods have two tops) arc strange nondetw rifits, blending eclnk^ of 
Shakespeare, who was very fxrpular at Charles the First's court, with 
imitations of the hemic noveb. The Goblim^ a comedy, is rather 
amufiiig but wildly chaotic. 

* Ifdaton «ts for Pocfiisi. 

Ed. Haight, a V 4 >b iondon, 1074. 
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Davenant's ^ verse in his plays is not much better tlian Suckling’s, 
but, partly by ac cident, he is a more important person in the history 
of the stage if not of the literary drama. It has been 
said that he began as a playu right with Albo7>if7c (162 8), * 

The Cruel Brother^ and other things, <[uitc early, and he followed 
them up w ith others /r//.r, Ncros from Plymouthy The Fair 

FavouritCy Phe Vnforiunate LoverSy Lmc and JfonouKy etc., none of 
them very good ])lays and ail of them in very bad verse— verse so 
bad that one suspeits Si»me ronvenlion of deliberate badness, as in 
the < ast' of the satirists. But when Davenant, long after the theatres 
were (io-,ed, had secured his hlK-rty through Milton, and perhaps 
also tlnough him had be< ome a« tjuamted with Cromwell, he used his 
induem e witlj the Bioleitor to obtain permission (1656) for the 
performance of iniisu al entertainments, whi< h practically restarted 
the drama itself, \oine of the^'C will come be tter in the next liook. 

The mo">t pr<»li(u playwright, howevei, of thi.s time was Richard 
Biome.- We know next to nothing of Broine except that he was 
dead in i<>53, «tnil iliat at <»ne time he was servant to Ben Jonson, 
who mentions him by mr me ans unkindly, though others, 
toenny favour wuli Ben, or out of spitt‘ to Brenne, spoke* 
of his plavs as the sweepings of Jonson’s study. I’hey are, as we 
have them edited by hw namesake Aloxandt*/, fifteen in number, 
and they belong, without eweplion, to that rather nondescript class 
of plays of <.ontemporary manners which has been already noted 
under the* heads t>f Middleton, jonson, and Fletcher. The best of 
them are /'he Xtfr/hern /.<t\'s (in which Constance the heroine is 
made to speak a soil of Scots) and The Jovial Cre^a\ a very merry 
pH lure of gipsy life*. All the rest, 7'he S/tarax^ns Cardefiy A Mad 
Couple wll Maiihed^ The City H;/, The Lovesick Court y The Queen 
and Comuhifiey 77ie Antipodes^ l/teXoveUay T/te Court JRey;gary The 
Damohelley The Fnyli.sh d/ew; Co7rnt Carden Jt'eededy The New 
ExetianyCy resemble each other curiously. \Vc read them without 
too much belief in their pie. lures ^f manners, and yet recognising 
trails here and there as from the life. 

Of 'rhomasNab^jes,^a weaker Bromc, we know even less — nothing, 
in short, except *that he #ncc dnink some good strong beer at Droit- 
wich, and seems generally to have haunted Worcester- 
shire, His plays, Ciroent Cardetty Tottenha$9i Court 
(namef indicating the style), J/annibai attd ScipiOydiVrti^ 
play of a more ambitious sort, The Bride^ Ttte Unfortunate Mother^ 

* Ed Muidment and I,ogan, ^vols. Edmbargh, 188a, 

® Keprinieil m 3 voh. I.,ondMn, 1873, 

» Nabtei is giwn in two md DaveaptMt in one of Mr. BuUen's “New 
of Old Ploys ; ihdr be^t-knowu pieces arc in Haalitt’s 
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with the moral masque of Microfosmus^ by which he has been most 
generally known, and which is perhaps his best tiling — all seem to 
have been produced between 1638 and the closing of the theatrics. 
Robert Davenport ^ w‘as an older writer if not an older man, for the 
had a historical play, now^ lost, licensed in 1624, and another, A7W 
Jo/m (Mtf his best thing, has been thought to be not much 

younger, though we hear nothing of it till 1639, aiul it wa^ not printtitl 
till still later, Ciiy A^ig/tUap^ which ranks with it, but is 

comedy, must have been as old in years as the histories, and there \\ 
a third existing play of some merit, A /• A; C/a^r/ the 

which was published in 1639. Davenport certainly wrote other 
plays, and those which we have aie good enough to make us wish 
for what we have not. A similar v^ish would peihajis 
•Lpt ionic. niore dilficull in the case of Heiuy (daplhonic, of 
whom again so little is known that his editor - lia^ thought ii neces- 
sary to print some documents about a (ilaplhoine, nut known 

to be in the slightest degree connected with the dramatist. We have 
of his a certain number of poeniN, mostly in couplets, and in a feeble 
style, and five plays — Aihertus li'alkfntiin (tnore interesting from 
its subject than from itself), Af[i:^itlus unJ i\irihema^ one of the numer- 
ous dressings up of the AnaJia, 117 / tn tt Con^/nhk^ The /mJ/s 
P rivikjft% and /V/c Hollander, Terhaps le wkhc I'm Lady Molhr. 
He is something of a poet, but very little of a dramatist. 

Besides these the fifteen years or thercalxjuts of Caroline drama 
provide the names of Shakeriey Manmon, who besides a rather 
pretty poem, Cupid ami Psyche, pnxluced at least three extant plays, 
the best of which is The Antiquary, long known from its inclusion 
in Dadsky; Sir Aston Cokain, the ainbor of The Obstinate luuiy, 
TrappoHn Creduto Principe, and Ovid ; Fhomas May, rival of Dave* 
nant for the Laureaieship, and it is said from spile at his non-success 
afterwards a Commonwealth's man ami historian of the I.ong Parlia- 
ment, who has left us The Heir and The Old Couple ; Carlw’right, 
whose Ordimry\eas> merit ; and 4 >r. jas{>er Mayue, whose City Mideh 
has more, AH deserve respectable places in a separate history of 
the drama, and all deserve mention here.*"^ 

^ Set? note 3 on premfme pajfe, * a 1.4>ndoft, 1874, 

• Cokahi and Maymkm tigim* m votumes of th« luiinimrgh tsmwudiUs ef 
the kntasfaiwn ; the otlx^rs will lx* found in |{axhtt*s Ikhldejt, Ptxr yet other 
icatt^erl pbys of known and ttnkiritwti authors during tlx* ihnx: f4 the 

Pwjtxr; whuh cannot fiiwl hnr, J may Iw to 

Hie moie otdous studernt to my Elimbtdhm Utemture, p|*, 4«3-4«7^ 
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No'i the k‘.ist aclmiiablc and remark. tbic division of Caroline literature 
is that peopled by the Sermon- wriieis. Indeed, lakin^^ advantage 
of the fat ts that of Hall and Donne, the < inef ornaments of the c;irlier 
ptTitul, one survived Chailes I. himself and the other saw the first ten 
)ear,s of his reign, ami that, tintler Cluiiles II., another and only less 
great race aiise, vsilli a shghlU ditVerenl style, it has been not un- 
eonnnon tt) speak of the gjjai divines in a botU as Cartdinc. We 
shall here, as iK^foie, bonou titnn the Setond Charles those divines 
who, under him, still e\hil)ileil the grates more specially attribut- 
able to Knglisj] under Ins father, ami pt).siponc those who, like Tillot- 
son, are rather eighteenth than seventeenth t entury in character. 

'fhe gieatest of the group thus pritvidctl arc I'aylor, Fuller, and 
South - the last a much younger man than the others, and a severe 
(.ritir of them, as well as a survivor into the reign of the last Stuart 
who occupied the throne, but .still distinctly Caroline and not Augustan 
in spirit ; the midmost of the three, the wiiiicsl of English divines 
except Sydney Smith, and much more of a divine than Sydney ; the 
first in almost ail ways the chief of iCnglish orators on sacred subjects. 
These three dj.splay the char.u terigtics of the time so well that a 
fairly careful survey of them will enable us to pass more rapidly over 
their fellows. « 

Jeremy I'liylor ‘ was bbrn at Cambridge in August 1613^ and was 
the son of a barber, lie was sent to Caius College, look his degrees 
there, |nd perhaps became KcUow% but by laud's inBuence was 
transfentni to Oxford, where in 1636 he became Fellow of AH 
Souls. He obtained the rectory of Uppingham two years later, and 
married in 1639. He is guessed rather than knowm to have served 

* 3 vok I.o«don. 1844, Wr and Bying exist h\ many 

sqparaie forms, and TJk Gmni in some. 
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as chaplain in llie King's army during the Rebellion, and dates are 
also very uncertain in regard to the death of his first wife, his mar- 
riage with a second, and his retirement (probably to Jier 
"I'ayff property) in Wales. Here, after some time of povdrty 
and school-keeping, he uas patronised by the Karl of t 1 tir- 
bery, became tolerably prosperous, and during the twehe or fifieyn 
years of his Welsh sojourn composed most of his greater woilis. 
Yet he was thrice imprisoned dining tins time for t>olitical ami 
ecclesiastical malignancy. Kven hcfoie tlie Restoration he received 
(rather unluckily) preferment in Ireland, luing appointed by LortI 
Conway to a lectureship at Lisburn, aiul uhen the King laine home 
he was made Ibshoj) of I)o\\n, Connoi, aiul sluntly afterwards 
Dromore, becoming also an lush I'rn y Coum illor and \'i( e-Chan- 
cellor of Dublin I’nlversity. lUu lu' n.ts l»y im» iiu-an'H hajipy m 
Ireland, where, between Roman C.itholn s and < Inetly I'lesbytenan 
Protestants, his Laiidian Anglicmisin \<i\ um oinfortably placeil, 
and where he liad domestu troubJ< \lv tiRil on i 3lh Augu-^i i6(>7, 
at Lisburn, and was bunod in Ins (.nhedial ot Iboinorr. 

'faylors unique position as an Kngh''h i bun hrnan of letters was 
attained not by erudition (for though it would dl boeem nmst nun 
nowadays to belittle him in this, he ua'» for that most learned of 
times by no means extrenu ly i niditi ), by bis tUetdognal |#ow'er 
(for logic was not bis bine, and hr mi»re than oju c approachnl heresy 
unawares), nor in that “'p«,cial jnoduu ot the taiu*, <a>ui<try, for 
which his dialcclir s are not tieht ate enoygli ; but vUioUy and solely 
by his magnificent rln torii. fins ihetorn is so true to itsell that he 
does not even show a* a writer wvU as he mii-t ha\<‘ shown to bis 
hearers, since some pretty olniou-^ fault ^ in the page would ha\e 
been nearly im|x*rceptib)e as they <ame lioni the pulpit, while ;ilt 
his beauties would lx enharH<*«l by a< tual <leli\ cry, es|>er tally as he 
is know'n to have had a handsome presern e and an atlmiralde ekn ii 
lion. He Ixjgan as a writer in 1^*4^ wuh a df t< nc e of Kpisi <qKu y, 
but did not show his real cjuality till he was safe m W;des, under the 
wdng of Lord and Lady Carlxrvf the latter the Lady of ( Alkc 
Egerton. Of the numerous works then wiitten, /V/c IJhctiy </ Pro- 
pkayifii^ is an argument for toleration which v^ndt^ have been more 
effective if the author had been a closer rcilsoner, ami )>crhaps also if 
he had not been on the losing side at the lime. 1650 saw a JJfo &/ 
Christ and the famous Haly which was completed ij^xi year 

by Nofy Dying. A course ^ Sermons for the Christian Year waA then 
b^n, and ftmshed in 1653, 1655 saw the devotional work called^ 

from the scat of the Carberya, Th§ CpideM 1655 l/mtm 

NmMarium^ a treatise on Kepentance, in some pointa dubiously 
orthodox ; and in 1660 the £Hikimtimm^ his wenrk in 
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casuistry. In all these works, as well as in his numerous others, 
the chief of which, for our purpose, is the supplement of eleven extra 
sermons to the Kniautos^ or Christian Year, it is almost a universal 
rule that Taylor is supreme in exhortation and rhetorical description, 
gr(‘at (thou>*h more unecjual) in meditation, and weakest in anything 
lli.il requires close logical aigumcnt. It may be questioned whether 
his thought is ever very prohnind, and it is certainly never very 
origimil. We are not to l<»ok in him for anything like the infinite 
suggestiveness, the far rearhing vistas, of Donne. Hut, luckily for 
Taylor, his subje* t suppli<*d him with depth and height enough in 
mere mattci, and he had nothing to supply but the external graces 
of his inimUabie I'xpression. 

Almost exerytliing that tan faiily be said against this expression 
is summed up in the one word “florid,'* and it seems pmairally 
unfiossible for imp.iriial cnti< ism to deny that this word is applii able. 
*rhe present e <»f the tjuaht\ it denote'^ shocked the younger gencia- 
tion of 'r.iyhu s o\v n lime, and is lomrnentetl on m a passage, not 
<|UUe so unjust as harsfi and iinl>e( oming, by South; it probably 
lessened 'I aylor's influent e with the eighteenth centur>», and it 
lertainly pn>ruretl hnn abundant tompensalmn at the time of the 
Romantic re\<ill, I here tan be no doubt that Taylor’s flowers of 
speeth are most exquisiie^ind most lavishly prtivided. They hardly 
cvei decen t* fiom just cniirisni the epithet of tawdry. But they are 
something too lush in their giowih ; they are strung with stock 
tlt’vii es ttf jihrase C* ''O liave I seen, ’ especially) which are irritating ; 
and lh< ii e\irav)idinary ahuiulaiue gives an aii of fulsome and some- 
what fenumne languor and luxuiiamc to tlie style. The less good 
effect of this is increasetl by Faylor's confused grammar. Like most 
of his predecessors exctpi Hooker, he never seems quite certain 
whether he is writing laitin or English, and abuses the license of 
bt»th languages, as well as length of sentence. Vet to no person 
of fairly < atholi<‘ taste can Ins defeats come into any close compari- 
son o’ith his beauties. If he is sehlom deep he is never shallow ; his 
subjects arc always noble and ajikvays worthily handled ; even his 
plainer writing has a nutsit al cadence and a pictorial effect. If we 
want something belter still we can only go to Donne or Browne, and 
Donne, at least, if not Browne, will give it us in samtier measuie^ 
and in manner liarder to receive. 

\ contrast, which is almost the full one betw'een tri^dy 
and comedy, exists between Jeremy Taylor and Thomas Fuller,^ 
who was born at Aldwinklc St Peter's, the other division of the 

* There is no complete ctlition of Fuller, but most of the l>ooks mentioned are 
obtainable in various fornis« and a collecttou of sermons appeared (cd. Baikyand 
Axem) in t$9i« 
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village in which Dryden was bom later, in the summer of 1608, his 
father being rector of the parish. He was sent to Queens^ College, 

Fuikr Cambridge, from which he passed to Sidney Sussex, and 
in 1630 obtained a curacy from a third college, Corpus pr 
Benet. His uncle, Dr, Daveniint, who had been President of Queeni’, 
was now Bishop of Salisbur>*, and made Fuller first a prebendary of 
his cathedral and then vicar of Broadwindsor, in Dorset, He wrot^ 
some verse of no merit early, and produced his Ifoiy irar\ a history 
of the Crusades, in 1639, and his /At/y and Profane States in 1642, . 
with some sermons between them. Just before the war he was maile 
preacher at the Savoy, and during it was an army chaplain. But his 
moderation, or, more probaldy, his humour, made him thought half- 
hearted by some. He printed at Exeter in 1^45, wlien hofn? was 
almost gone, Good Thoui^hts in Pad t'ifne.s, one of his very best 
books; and followed it in 1647 with Petti r Thou^^hts in iforse 
Times. Like some, though luit many, stmud divines and Kr»valists, 
he was not absolutely persecuted <lunng the usurpation, and though 
he wiis unable to keep a |)ost at St. C leinein's, Easu heap, he was 
more fortunate with one at Waltham Abbt^y. In if>5u he pubhshetl 
his Pisyah Sight of I *aiestine^ a lK»ok on the H(»ly Laiul, in 1655 his 
great Church History tf Pritain^ ai^d in i(>58 his Mi.xf i ontem/da’ 
ti on far Pet ter Times. ;\t the Kesto?;ui<4n he was made D D. and 
ciiaplain to the King ; arul a bisliopiic fs said to ha\c been designed 
for him, but he died of ^ome sort of typhus i>r typhoid in .August 
1661. The largest and almost the most » hara< {eristic of all Ins 
works, the llWthies 0/ Png/and^ was published fiosthuiiiouhly. 

Fuller, like Taylor, was the darling of some of the gre;4t English- 
men of the Romantic revival, such as (.Vilemlgc, Southey, and Lamb. 
The last-named avowedly doted on him, has made a helcction of 
some of his greatest phrases, ami may be said to owe his si vie more 
to Fuller and Browne than to any one else. At the .same time, he 
has l>een by no means umver,>;ilJy jjopular. 'Fhe fonmdable South 
feU foul of him almost mure roughly than of '1‘aylor just after hts 
death ; the eighteenth century rejfirded him a learned buffoon ; 
lind it is by no means certain iliat more modern judgments have 
been wholly conciliated to him. Nor is this surprising, for, as has 
been said, the knowledge of Fuller, except ;tmong a few student^^ h 
probably by no means extensive nowadays, and lik temper is one not 
now commonly met, and regarded, when it cKTurs, either witji> stis- 
jneion or positive dislike. FuIlcFs most heartfelt interests were all 
if} ierious things. He was probably not intensely interested in 
palilic^ and except that he was sirongly anti -Homan, tlie purely 
occte^iastica! quarrels of his day did not excite any very bitter 
in bm ; he was a true Royalist and Anglican, bat tuA a beem 
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one. Yet his Christianity was the very life of him ; he was an 
earnest student of history, especially in the lines of topography, 
genealogy, and heraldry. All these are of the class of subjects 
which — the world seems to take it for granted — ought to be treated 
in what some one has called the grave and chaste manner.” 

But it was im}X)ssible for Fuller to be grave. No mind was ever 
freer from the slightest irreverence than his. But the quips and 
conceits of the Elizabethan time, the “ metaphysical ” fancies of the 
jacol>ean, had been in some singular way seasoned in his case by an 
anticipation of the more purely satirical and jocular tone of the later 
seventeenth and earlier eighteenth century, though without a trace of 
tlie coarseness, hardness, and impiety which too often accompanied 
this. It is absolutely impossible for Fuller to resist a jest, whether on 
natural phenomena, as where he writes of wax, "‘It being yellow by 
nature is by art made red, white, and green, which 1 take to be the 
dearest colours, especially when appendant on parchment”; or in 
divinity, as when he observes of ejaculations or short prayeis, that “ the 
soldier may at the same lime shoot out his prayer to Ciocl and aim 
his pistol at his enemy, the one better hitting the m«ark for the other.” 
This quaint cjuipping wit does not appeal to all readers, especially in 
nuKleni days, and is no doubt c.xtrernely annoying to some ; but they 
are prolxibly the widest wli# can enjoy it, though it is not perhaps 
necessary for ihtMu to go to the extremes of laudation indulged in by 
Lamb and C'oleridgc, Fhe range of Burton iind the depth of Browne 
are both denied to Fuller ; his temper is a very little childish in the 
Ijiui sen,se as well as childlike m the good. But if not for all tastes, 
or even for all luairs, as these two are, in the case of those who love 
them, he is no mctin ornament to English literature, and no scantily- 
stored treasure-house of it. 

If Taylor is sometimes ojK'n to the charge of effeminacy and 
Fuller to that of « liildishness, neither fault can Ik: found with Robert 
South, the most m.isculinc of English seventeenth -century writers 
exc:ept Hobbes, and indeed a st>rt of orthodox pair to 
that great writer, lie was Imrn it Hackney in 1633, ^ * 

and piissed through Westminster (which certainly did not at this 
lime, under the •rule* of Busby, discredit Solomon’s system of educa- 
tion) to Christ Church, w'hcre he became a student in 1651. He 
took orders l>efore the Restoration, and when that event occurred, 
was ttlhdo public orator of !iis University, chaplain to ClarendQUi 
a prebendary of Westminster, ami a canon of Christ Chmch, He 
lived to a vet y great age, and, at any rate after his eariicst mimhoodf 
was always a very strong Tory ; but he was not a nonjtitor^ and 
his preferments to his death in 1716. He was a formidable contrt^ 
versialist, signsdising himself in this way against Sherlock ; but hk 
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literary reputation rests upon his numerous ami very remarkable 
sermons, 1 He was controversial enough even in these, as may be 
seen in the passages already rcfciTcd to, wheie he makes strictures 
on Fuller and Taylor ; and compliments have been paid to hit wit 
almost equal to those bestowed upon Fuller himself. 'rhey\arc 
merited, always remembering that in using the word of se\entc(;nlh“ 
century writers wc must observe the sense, then more specially 
attached to it, intellectual keenness, iu)i necessarily, though v^ry 
often, exhibited iti relation to the hulicrous. South has still sonic 
thing of Kli/abethan conceit and wool -play, and a gieai deal t^f 
Jacobean scholasticism. Ilut the new stUt* of restn< led antitheii<;il 
balance w'hich was rising around him affe* ted him a gtwxl deal, though 
not to the same extent as that to whicli it ad'et ie<l riUotson or d ernple 
or Dryden, so that he comes in best for notice ht ie, and not with 
them. 

Forheietain> that to!idne>'S foi lunnnou> if al 'O audat jou> imagery 
Avhich, though ceitatniy m»l ab>enl from Dryden, or even fioni 
Temple, was to Ik* m<m- an<l nwue resticied both in them and in 
their followers. His famous sentem t.*, ** An Aristotle was but the 
rubbish of an .*\dam, and Athens Inil tlie rudimi tUs f»f Paradise/ 
unites seventeenili -reniuiy spU ndom of f uv y the sudden bla/c of 
the imaginative roiket with eigliteentl^ r <*ntm s balatve, aniiihcsis, 
and point. It < an be inaifh<‘d with hiinclieds of single things, hartlly 
less ingenious and simtssful, uh*l<' .South is also able to build up 
larger sentences, till he lemintls us, not '•o Muotantly, <»f Urownc 
Ixjfore and Temple after him in the two styk v. hus. while lie never 
has the l)eauty of Ta)l(»i, while he ia<ks the easy lamlamt light of 
Fullers wit, be is in better tightmg trim, Ik ikt balanced, less unequal 
and di.squieting than cither, and prmiclcs in almost all his work 
quite admirable example^ of the more .st holastif po»se, 

Isaac Barrow,- wlm was a little <*hlcr than South, was aWi a 
Londoner, berm in 1630, but his scIumiI was 1‘hai ter house. l leiKC 

he jiassed to Fclstcd, in Ks^ex, and to Irinuy College, I'ambrtdge, 
Barrow whjth he becamf Fellow in 1649. Ihr was known 

as a strong ("avalicr and Churchman, and lliis for the 
time prevented the further prornmion which* hk extraordinary 
abilities, Ixith on the literary and scientific sides, wotild have gained 
Him, and he travelled much abroad. On the eve of the Kcstoration 
he became I'rofcssor of < ireek at Csimbridge, and after it a <f'dlaw 
of the Royal Society, Greshton Prpfcssor of (iwmetry, ami Lu<35ian 
Professor of Mathematics, where Newton followed him. 'Fhc King 
always greatly fancied his preadimg, and in 1672 made him Master 

’ 4 vds London^ 1S43. 

^ hFarii {iMm-raAtbeoiatk^ cd* Napbr, 9 voh Cambridge, iSsj^ 
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of Trinity, hui he died five years later. Barrow’s style is less severe 
than South's, but also a little less technically good, more disposed to 
long and wandering sentences, though in other respects perhaps more 
nuxlcrn. 

We need pause less on some others. Bishop Pearson (1612- 
86), though a longer liver than Barrow, was born much earlier, 
and his birlh-datc is reflected in the style of his famous treatise On 
the Creed and his other works. He was a Norfolk 
man, a son of Ktfin an<l of King’s College, Cambridge, cl^ifung- 
a Royalist (haplain (though he does not seem to have worth. Hales 
been much interfered with dunrtg the Commonwealth) ; ’ 

and after the Restoration MasUT of Jesus, Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, Mas.ier of IViniiy, and Bishop of Chester. Richard 
Baxter, one of the lights of I'.nghsh Namctmformliy, was a little 
younger than PtMison, and lived a little longer (1615-91). He 
was neither il{4»oin nor very ill-educated, but went to no University, 
and after some changes of mind, became a schoolmaster and took 
orders. His duty wa^ thiefl) at Kidderminster, with which town 
he was throughout h}> life most connected. He welcomed the 
Restoration, and might have had a bishopric, hut scrupled, and 
“went out” in 1662, his recall itrancc to the l.iw being, of course, 
followed by some im onven%;n< cs, but by nothing serious till the 
tyranny of {.ones II. His S,nttts^ Rest (1650), his Call to the 
6 ;//vo/7 1 1 6 5 7 ), and the agreeable posihumous work published in 
161^1 as Reiiijuiae Huxtf are perhaps thi‘ most important for us 

out of a very large total of work. Baxter, who is said never to have 
altered or corrected hi,', work, and whose style, though neither so 
vcrn.acular nor so racy, has a certain approximation to Bunyan’s, is a 
distinctly pleasant writer, if not very much more. 

I'his rich pcricKl contains in theology, as in other departments, 
much that it would be interesting to comment upon. John Hales 
(1584-1656), the “ever memorable,” was born at I ktth and educated 
there and at Cambridge', hut tr.ansfened himself to Oxford, where he 
Ijecame a Kcllovv of McHon and a lecturer in Greek. In 1619, or 
earlier, he was made a Kellow of Eton College, and lived there all 
the rest of his lifci though jie was deprived of his Fellowship after the 
King’s death. He was one of Falklaml’s set in Oxfordshire and of 
Jonson’s in London, and a mighty admirer of Shakespeare* His 
repute it rather greater than his works,* which consist of tracts> 
sermons, and letters from the Synod of Don, where he went with Sir 
Dudley Carleton, His chief single work is the tract on Sehhm tmd 
Sehismniks^ It and the rest of his works contain arguments 


^ Dalrympk (Lord Hailes), 3 vols, Glasgow, r765. 
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for toleration, and for a sort of orthodox freethinking, expressed in a 
rather undistinguished style. It is supposed to have been written 
against, or at least in reference to, the Rt lii^wn of ProUa/anik of 
William Chillingworth, who was liorn at Oxford in 1602, was nwch 
favoured by Laud, became Fellow of I'rinity in 162S, see>sawe« a 
good deal in religion, but after an experience of Romanism returned 
to the Church of England, was Royalist in the Rebellion, and died 
soon after the capture of Arundel Castle, where he was taken prisoner 
in 1644, The princijxd merit of his style (and in his days it was hp 
common one) is its extreme clearness, t ieorge HcrlH'rt wrote some 
prose verjMike his verse. Archbishop Robert Leighton (if)n'K4) 
was bom and educated at Edinburgh, where he was Principal and 
Divinity Professor in the University; later travellcil a good deal; 
became Bishop of Dunblane in i^^6i and Archlji^^hop of <ila>gow in 
1669 ; resigned and died at florsted Keynes in ib84. His character, 
in a position likely to attract slander, ext ited universal adininitum ; 
his style (shown chicriy in Com/fu/i/finVs on the Scriptures, which 
had an iminen.se indiicncc on Coleridge) has l>ren highly, though 
not always clearly', prai>»cd. It Ixdongs to the class of the great 
imaginative styles of his time. Bishop Wilkins (1614-72), a man 
with a rather questiona!>le record, who marricil Oliver’ .s .sister and 
contrived to make the l>t‘st of both stiles in th<‘ sinjggle t>ctween 
King and Parliament, and of IkhIi Universities, Ireing Warrien of 
Wadham at Oxford and Master of Trinity at (Cambridge, was an 
early student of physical science, ami member of the Royal Smiety. 
His works, /h’saKrfy o/a AWc HVrA/, a jXtto 

Planet y Mathematical MayfCy and Esmy iencarih a Phihsi^hkai 
universal) display in their very titles the survival of the 

fantastic. His style is simple and lively enough. 

Lastly, the famou.s school of melaphysit al theologians, called the 
Cambridge Platonists, prcnluced in Henry More, the |K>et, and still 
more in Ralph Cudworth, the author of the True InttlUclual System 
of tlie Universe (1678), notable pro'ie- writers. Cu<! worth, iKtrn 1617, 
in Somerset, entered Emmanuel (.‘ollegc, CambrUlge, in 1630, and 
becoming successively Master of Clare, ITofessor of Hebrew, and 
Master of Christ’s, dt^ 1688, Besides his lio#k, which is a sort 
of history of philosophy as well as a contributioii to it, Cudworth wmte 
a treatise on EtemM ami Immutable Moraiiiy^ ami titbet things, 
'rhough he has nothing like the vigour and distinction of bttPenetny, 
Hobbes, as a prose* writer, Cudworth stands high among mt early 
philosophers for his style, which, if not exactly elegant and never 
splendid, is solkl and clear. 



CHAPTER V 


M I SC KLLA N !• « )U S I'KOSK 

MillonS prosr—iC f.viiU> and !wMnt>»'s - -Sii 'Ihomas Hrnwn^' — .\fcdici — 

I ‘rn l^uruil Hu \kirMn uj ( vrus — (‘lanaulou — liobbes 

- FrlUhani dlnvitU -W.ilion. 

% 

Tfik eminence of this rcmatkablc period is certainly not least shown 
in the department of misrellancous prose. After dealing with the 
theologians, we have still left the prose work of Milton, Sir Thomas 
lirowme, Hobbes, and Clarendon, together with not a 
few minor prose writers of (juahty from Walton down- ^ prose, 
wards. Milton's prose wf^rk, as has i>een already said, was in the 
main, though not quite wholly, comprised in the twenty years of his 
midtile age, and is again mainly, though not quite wholly, controver- 
sial in character. I'he great bulk of it is an insumcc of the unwisdom 
of objecting to the distinction of matter and manner in literary history. 
If we look at the matter, it requires almost desperate partisanship to 
put much <tf Milton's prose work high. Except the Areapagttica 
anti the /.c//cr /c almost all of it is more than question- 

able. The divorce tracts arc tiubitnis from the point of view* of public 
morality, ami Imlicrously onc-sitled as expressions of private spleen. 
I'he rudeness, the sheer ill-m.inncrs of the political and educational 
immphlcls arc allowctl by all except those who decline to see any 
fault in the auihoi t)f /.<§/. Even as a controversialist, all 

questions of taste and literary courtesy pul aside, Milton is too onc^ 
sided, tix) passi<maR% apd too weak in mere argumentative power to 
receive high praise from impartial criticism. 

Uut when we turn to the mere form of his prose the case is quite 
aUerdft. It is true that c\en here pnaise cannot be indiscrtniiiiale, 
and that there have l)een some who, even on formal grounds, have 
denied to hrilton very high rank as a prose-writer. But some trick 
of imperfect sympathy m.ay in such cases be suspected. It is true 
that Milton is by no means a faultless writer ; he is, indeed, a 
faulty one. Nothing is more curious than to see how he, tW gFcat 
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architect of the paragraph and the sentence in verse, seems to be 
utterly ignorant of the laws of both in prose, or at least utterly incap- 
able or careless of obeying those laws. On many, perhaps on moi t, 
occasions the gorgeous harmonic phrases, of which in prose as m 
verse he is a master, entirely fail to adjust themselves to any kind of 
symphonic arrangement They clash and welter against each othcA 
or suddenly quaver off into some cacophony or insignificance of closq 
which destroy#^ their effect and value. The pleas that Milton’s', 
writing w'as constantly not merely rhetorical, hut vriitonciil^ anti that ‘ 
we must give it the license of heard matter, as well as that his blindness 
latterly made correction ditbruli, have a l eriain \aliduy as c\cust*s. 
but not as defence. And the first, at least, can he only partially 
admitted as fact. There are sentences of Milton's which, though ugly 
on the page, would be harmonious on the platform or in the pulpit, 
but there are others, and many of them, wlmh would he ugly any- 
where. # 

The fact evidently is that Milton, to whom prose was not, as verse 
was, his native organ of speech, sutfered exceptionally fiotn the three 
vices of the prose of his age- the tendency to an uiululy lalioured 
vocabulary, that to an unduly Latinised syntax, and that 
enormou.sly long sentences. !• or the two first there 
%ias in his case, as all Liir PriiKS have* a( knowkalged, 
not merely the excuse that men of letters read more Latin than 
English, but the particular one that ii was the <uslom, and latterly the 
business, of thi.s man of letters to write iiKin* in Latin than in English. 
And it seems strange that any one shoukl l>c cajKihlc of denying the 
splendour of Milton’s prose at its be^t. 'I’he gorgeous c‘v<x ations of 
vision, how ^‘for us the Northern ( feean, even to the frozen 'rUule. 
was scattered with the proud shif)wrerks <if the Spanish Armada”: 
the thunder of single phrases, **the dateless and irrevolublc circle” ; 
the famous comparison Ixetween the }>oet, with his garland and singing 
robes about him, and the same sitting in the cool element of [>rosc ; 
and the almost more famous one to the wandering of his younger 
feet among those lofty fiibles and romances ; the magnificent search 
for the Dead Truth in the -othc^ tilings, not much 

below these, are there to prove his <|uality. \Ve could* have had them 
from no one but Milton, for the best of them have a certain ffUality 
or inseparable accident of egotism, not to say arrogan<'e, alKvut them 
of which Shakespeare and Spenser and Shelley, and others 6( the 
gfreate$t, could never have been capable, an<l which yet gives them 
the swell of their cadence and the thrill of their ring. So let us l^e 
thankfiti for even the egotism of Milton, 

T3ie humour which Milion m prcrfoundly lacked, together with 
a ceftaiii detachment which (for his and our good, no doubt) he 
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lacked likewihc, were both present in the next writer to be mentioned, 
the greatest prose-writer perhaps, when all things are taken together, 
in the whole range of English. 'I’homas Browne,^ who 
became Sir Thomas in the last years of his life, was 'Ihomas 
born in London on 19th (htober 1605. 1 1 is father, 

who was in trade but of a good Cheshire extractK)n, died when 
Thomas was a child, and his inoilu^r married a certain Sir Thomas 
Dutton. 'I'he boy was sent to school at Winchestei^and thence to 
Broadgates Hall, Oxford, which, before he left it, was turned into 
Pembroke College. He took his Master’s degree in 1629, and then 
studied medicine at l.cyden, graduating tlicre as doctor. After some 
years of travel and of pracin e in different places^ he settled in the 
year 1636 at Norwich, with which city he was connected for nearly 
fifty year^, marrying a .Norfolk lady a few year> later, and passing 
had, worse, and bc'ttei time-, (as Eullei's t lassihcation has it) in 
inoffensive and unmolested prosperiiv. His knightliood tqjpk place 
in an<l his death in i6i>2. Besides letters and a few' minor 

miscellanies, we have from him live cajiital works, very difi’erent 
from each other m size, but of pretty unifoim e.\cellcnce as 
literature .!/<#//</, written, it would .ippear, pretty early 

(about but not primed till 1642; P.st'uJiHio.xifi Epideinica^ 

belter known by its Engfesb title of Errors^ 1646; Um 

Burial and the Harden of Cvrusy published together in 1658; and 
the {)osthnmous C/z/vV/Za// J/c;/vi/.v, whic h was not printed till 1716, 
and was edited forty \ears later by tlie great light <)f his college in 
the next century, and its great C'lirisiian moralist, Samuel Johnson, 
Every one of these works, frcun the mere pamphlets which contain 
the third and fourth to the bulky treatise on luTorSy is of the very 
iirst importance in P-nglish lileialure. 

Mt'diti has {rorhaps been the general favourite, a position 
at least deserved by the fict that it contains the hrst-fruiis of 
Brcjwne's extraordinary style, that it is a sort of key to the others, 
and that it displays, as docs no oilier book, the menial 
attitude of the older and bette# generation of the 
Jacobean and Caroline lime. This attitude may lie 
taken as resulting from the following conditions. An immense but 
wfiat we may perhaps call a somewhat lopsided erudition — ancient 
writers and modern writers in Latin being insufficiently balanced 
by thasc in the modern longues; science, in the modem sense, 
conspicuous, but as yet unorganised ; a wide and deep, but by no 

^ Eck Siinoa W’ilkin. m 4 v ols. , reprmu*d (not t|uUe coi^tiplelcly) in three of 
Library. Beligh Xkdm^ i 'krisUan Mimih, IJm Burial^ and the Gardm 
if CyruSr ure aecessibk* in two small volumes of the '‘Golden Treasury/’ one 
editixl widi great care, and the other begun, by Dr, GreeohilL 
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meanii necessarily unoithndox, and scanely at all siornful, scepticism; 
and a gorgeous setting glow oi' poetical fancy. I'hc result was an 
inevitable melancholy in all the thoicer stuiN, except those where 
** cheerfulne^s wfmld break m/’ as with Fuller : or those who wrre 
furiously devoted to the strife t»f the lime and otherwise wrapt uplin 
themselves, as with Milton ~ inevitable, thiujgh thi^ melanclxdy inigiU 
l>e erudite ami discursive, as in liurttui : inv'^ia al and si nsurais, as \n 
Donne: heitiCftlly religious, a'^ in ( ra-'liaw ; meditatively '•o, as t|i 
X'aughan, In Ihovvne it as melanchoh, kt pt m the Inn kgroumh 
He has not inereh, like lUirton. hivKaiinng enr pre^rnt, but a 
practical and l)u*>y art; nligiou'^ as la !*< <lors not hei ome 

absorbed in religion like Cra^hav. or Ilii)»en or \aii,.han : Iun blood 
is cooler, and his brain Ic'^" tramnu lU d w eh ♦ uh r lung- than I )onne’s. 
And the result is the A‘<v/g//». a lontrssitMi of iiuelligent orthofluxy ami 
logical supcrn.ilur.il i^m com bed in some ot the Imi^l t \<juf.-ne hughsh 
ever wrtiten. 

The great medley of the /h. /oA*./, \:>i morr puz/jirig fo modern 

ideas. Here ilrowne fii' di''‘U«-'e^ thr geueial sul>je« I of delu'^iou 

in a faslmm Mnguiailv ihtfi rent from, though pi rhap“ not less 

philostrplm al tlian, that whs h v\oidd ^uggi '^t itself to 
ino-'l people Now and then ho takes the trroits one 
by one, hut the f,n t js that c** er ror s “ is not ipiue the 
right word. I’seudoiioxv, as oppu-t d f'* Mithihioxv , < onsras m the 
assumption, as positive trutiis, of thiiigs unproM il, ui the i xplanatton 
of undoubted phenonien.i bv wrong laU'e*., at h a^i as mm li as m 
the belief in things < ertainK tala. \etv ofttn la* visH n<»i go 
beyond the jMisttion that the popular Meed may Ik*, with more 
reason, denied or aOinm cl ; Miinetimes ie has jMrssihlc evpkurhngs 
away of difhcult facts; .md it will iea«.hly In* antuipated that lie 
very often advauMs hypotheses more difleuh for mf»<iein sueme to 
admit than the facts he wislus to exf>lain. lie ?s himself, though 
profoundly sceptical, !>y no means obstinately im r»dulous ; ami if he 
cannot f>elicve the magical tjuahiies of g< rnn^ and must aihnil that 
‘Ht hath much deceived the hojiA of gewKi fellows what is commonly 
expected of bitter ahnomls,” ire declares **that an unsavoury odour 
is gentilitious or natural unto the Jews, we cahnot- well conceive*^* 
Yet he is by no means prone, as his great editor and fellow- 
collegian was, to deny things simply Ixrcause they are strange ; 
and the result is that the Pseudoth:im^ written in a delightfal style* 
ranging through a vast muliitudc of sometimes absurd but almost 
always interesting legends, anecdotes, Wiefs, and lighted throughout 
with Browne’s own special caiidles~his mild intelligence and bis 
iitiafjiip^ irony~is one of the most charming books exiiting or 
coMeivabte. 
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The liule tractates called I/ydriotaphia or Urn Buna/, and The 
Garden of Cyrus contain, the tirsi but some half hundred, the other 
some hinKlu'd small i>a>*es ; but between them they 
hbow the c|iiintes^cn('e of llrowne’s thouf^ht, and the 
palmary examples of his siyle. 'fhe first is perhaps the chief in* 
statue of his mehincholy, nuditative, yet pious and not unhopeful 
niysiieism, the sts oud of Ins my^tu ism fantastic. llydriotaphia^ 
st.utinj^ bom th<‘ t.n t of the <h'>< o\ery of ^ome sepulchral urns in 
Norfolk, < orisidet ^ m a s\v(*<*om^ yt t puru lilious ^generalisation, 
tlu‘ vari^n^^ historn method ■> 4.f M-pultuie, or rather disposal of the 
dead, d'hen H p.i^'sr-, to the st puif hial antu|iilties of Britain, and 
th«’iu,e to mils and ilu ir » ontents, w ah some < onsiderations on the 
relative dmability nf djfit n ot parts (*f the Imman body. A chapter 
on fnneial ceiemoni.iK, beliefs m immortahty or annihilation and the 
like folitjw-,, aiul hsid'. up to the c \ el -immiorabh* linale, bei^inning, 
No\s sinvt' thc’^e dt .ul boiler/ whn li hii-> ning m the ears of some 
eight genciat !i»ns the \ei\ and unsurpa'isable I )ead March of Eng- 
lish I'ro^e. r.\eiy utnd of this < hapter is memoiaide, and almost every 
word aliidcs m the mem«»i\ liy dint of Ihowne’s marmoreal phrase, 
his great ami .<i.ue meaning, and the vconderful clangour and echo 
of his wold mu>^u'. “ lime, which »intiquates antiquities,’’ will have 

some ililticuhy m de^tio^mg tins. Ami tlirough all the chapter 
Ills style, hl-a his iluine, lises, till after a wonderful burst of 
mysticism, we are left with h a dung close as never had been 
heard in laighsh Ixlorv, '-leady to be anything in the ecstasy 
of being t‘\ef, and as tonicnt with six fool .ls with the moles of 
Adrianus,*’ 

/he i/arden ([f (yrus, a study on tlu? ( onveniences and delights 
of the (juiiu unx ( * •’ ) is a i unous and no doubt a designed 
t ontrasi, exhibiting, llunigli without any Fullerian merriment, the 
lighter siile of that sevenleemh century c|uaintness, 
which di‘'gustcd and pu//led the eighteenth, and which, 
perhaps, the mneiecmlli has not for the most part 
genuinely sympathised wiili. \V# start gravely with the fact (or 
assertion) that Muhaii gave arrows unto Apollo and Diana, the 
fifth day after^ their n»itivitics, and so pa.ss to the Gardens of 
Antiquity (for llrowne i,4 as much a lover of gardens as his younger 
contcm|>oraries Cowley and Evelyn themselves), and to the quin* 
cuncJjiJ arrangement of those of Cym.s according to Xenophon, 
xvith sdme remarks on the mysteries of decussation and its results, 
the various kinds of crosses. It is finally pointed out that in 
Paradise itself, the first garden, the Tree of Knowledge apprc^riately 
supplies a centre of this decussation. But the quincunx is far from 
limited to planting — ardtitecture, crowns, beds, nets, tactics, and mmf 
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Other things display it. It, or its number Five, is in the flowers in 
gypsum, in honey*coinbs, in the belly of the watcr-bcctlc, “though 
we found not what wc expected in the cartilaginous parts of ttlie 
weasand, and the disccmable texture of the lungs of frogs.” jl'he 
excellence of planting in this form is returned to: rams’ horns) by 
the way, will grow if planted at t'.oa. And lastly, with an apology, 
some other mysteries of Five are touched, till the whole ends agatn 
with another triumph of elaborate rhetorical art, “ Hut the quincubx 
of Heaven runs low,” etc. 

It is not at all uninteresting or unim]K>rtant that the posthumous 
C/tristum Morals^ as characteristic of lirowne’s thought, style, 

and vocabulary as any of the others, has somewhat less hnished 
splendour, and indeed ends with a s(»rt of duplu ation of the finale 
of the Huritil. For thi^, it must be rimeinlKred, the author 

himself ne\er publislied, and tht‘ fait shows (wliat imlecd is tcrlain 
fiom other evidence, both internal and extern.il) that Sir 'riiornas 
was a very studious corrector of his own wt>tk. Noi could any one 
have improvised such miracles of execution in prose as the best 
things in the earlier books. epl in these resp( < ts, and in the 

somewhat more sober cast which its practical purpose imposes on 
it, the bcK)k is entirely of a piece witli the others -the same 
gorgeously Latinised terminology, whi< h^ somehow' never bc< funcs 
stiff or awkw'ard ; the same .sententious weight, which is never heavy 
or dull ; the same cunning (on^truitHm of sentences and paragraphs; 
and abo\e all, the same extraordinaiy powxr of transforming a 
commonplace into the eternal idea corresponding to it by stime 
far-reaching image, some illustration c]uaiiuly criulitc, or even by sheer 
and mere lx*auty of phrase and expression. 

For this is the great merit of Hnnvne, that, quaint or gorgeous, 
or even, as he sometimes may seem to be, merely tricksy • bringing 
out of the treiisures of In'* wisdom and his wui and his learning 
things new and old, for the mere pleasure of showing them — thought 
and expression are always at one in him, just as they are in the 
great jioets. The one Is neveg below the other, and both arc 
always worthy of the placid, partly sad, wholly conscious and 
intelligent, sense of the riddles of life which sen cs thent as a back- 
gnjund. * 

As if to justify Browne’s own theory of the quincunx, there w^crc 
at the same time with him, with Milton, and with Taylor, tw^ other 
prose writers of the first class, though of different kinds, Eidward 
Hyde, Karl of Clarendon, and Thomas Hobbes. Hyde.^ whose name 
and extraction came from Cheshire, though he was a Wiltshireman by 

LClaiendon's works were preseiiinid by his heirs to the Uruvttsiiy of Oxford, 
lUBKljbave always been by the Uttiversity Fress, which \mm hb imme. 
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birth, was born in 1608, was eduralcd at Oxford (Magdalen flail), and 
then practised law. At first a younger son, he came into the pro- 
perty by the death of his brothers. Jlis early Opposi- ^ 

tion altitude in the struggle between the King and the 
Parliament was, like that of other good lawyers, chiefly dictated by 
ilislikc of the few or fake precedents adduced for some actions of the 
Cro\N n. 1 1 e was also a very strong Anglu an, and irreconcilably opposed 
to rresbylerianisin, and from 1641 onward he was the King’s chief 
ostensible* adviser, though unluckily his influence was more apparent 
than leak lie* followed lirst the King and then the Prince of Wales, 
liecoining later chief minister to I'harles 11. in his exile and poverty, 
as well as f.ither in-law to the future James II. At the Restoration 
he still remained Charles's Piimc Minister, but he became, partly no 
doubt by Ins own fault, unpopular, and being left iii the lurch by the 
King, was impeached, and quilted P-ngland in 1667. He lived at 
Montpellier and Rouen for seven years longer, and died at tlie Norman 
capital in 1C74. Nothing of his was published till the eighteenth 
centuiy, but he had written much, beginning his famous histor\% in 
the narrow roont of Scilly, early as 1646. And this appeared in 
1704. l-<'iter he wrote his own A//c, but for literature his importance 
consists m tlie Jiistofy of {.hr at Rtheilion. 

Clarendon’s peisonal charatlor and his political action have, as 
was inev iiable, been pidged rather too much ac cording to the judge’s 
political sympathies, and ihi^ fa*>hion of judgment has extended e\en 
to his literal y merits. On these last, hcnve\er, thcie should be no 
serious difTercme. His demeiits are sufticienlly obvious — they 
consist first in an awkwaid syntax, secondly, and still more, in the 
most (^xlracu'dinary sentences, piled up to a]>palling bulk by additions, 
parentheses, and a complete contempt of the humble art of punctua- 
tion. His merits, cm the other hand, arc, as regards the general 
scheme of his book, what has justly been called an epical composition 
— a sense of the central story and its unfolding ; and in regard to 
individual passages, a singular a«:omi)lishmcnt and skill. Fe.i^ 
historians, prolix as he seems to he, can describe a given event — 
battle, a debate or what not — with more vividness than Clarendon. 
Hut not one in all the loifg list of the great practitioners of the art has 
such skill at the personal Charac ter. Tliis character, it has been already 
observ^, was a favourite exercise of the lime, both in France and in 
England ; but Clarendon’s are far the greatest. He is accused of 
partisanship by partisans, but this would matter little, even if the 
accusation were just. For what vve want to see is how Clarendon 
can draw us the portrait he wanted to paint. Us justice concerns 
history : literature is only busied with its art. 

Thomas Hobbes was twenty years older than Clarendon. 
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came from the same county (where, at Malmesbur>% he was bom on 
5t}i April 1588) and went to the same college. . When quite a young 
Hobbes. became attached, as tutor, to the faniii)fi of 

^ ^ Cavendish, and remained a friend, and for the most part 

an inmate, of that family for almost the whole residue of his long me. 
He was acquainted with Bacon, and, it would seem, with most of t]hc 
literary men of the capital in the days of James and Charles, hpt 
published nothing himself till 1628, and then only a translation — 
though a very remarkable one — of Tluu ydidcs. He was much 
abroad, sometimes in charge of pupils, but j)ubhshed nothing of his 
own till 1642, when Dc Give ap|)earcd. The more fitnous l^^inihan 
did not appear till nine years later, in its author’s grand rlimartcrir. 
Hobbes was pensioned at the Restoration, hut still li\ed chiefly with 
the Devonshire family, and died at their seat of ll.mlwKk Hall in 
Derbyshire on 4th December 1679, ha\mg 1 onu* well within a decade 
of seeing both the Armada and the Revolution. His w'ork ^ is 
extensive, and much of it exists in duplicate, for lloldns followed 
Bacon’s plan of issuing his woik both m Latin and English. His 
eccentric fancy of irxang to tnmslate Homer into verse, with an 
excessively wooden result, is of no imfxirtanc e for litc*rature, nor are 
his generally mistaken mathematical xyirks. But his IxKiks on 
political and other philosophy are llie first things on the subjec't in 
English which unite vcr>' original thought with a masterly and 
individual style. The cxircnu nominalism of tht‘ir metaphysics, the 
absolutism of their politics, and the rather inferential than declared 
ireethought of their religion, do not njne ern us here, though all had 
a great effect on English philosophy, and through it, by way of 
answers, deductions, and the like, on English literature, 

Hobbes, however, might have been much less rcmarkjihle in these 
poitlts, and yet have held a very important place in the histor>* of 
H^f. His style stands \ery much alone, aind with the 
allowance for personal idiosyncrasy, seems to have been formed 
1^ two main influences. Thctfirst of these was his practice in 
timbalating Thucydides, whom he has followed, in the brevity 
and pregnant compression of his manner, without imitating the 
^Thneyduteaii license of syntax* The secoml may be connected with 
Ids own philosophical doctrines, which made him regard woids as 
, of stable and rigid signification, to be kept strictly tq^certaiti 
aimaete meanings, and handled with the same absence of vagmness 
ITdiey were figures or ooina If there is any style bdbre him to 
spedal lescildditfice, k is that if Ben |onscm, wl^ 
|iy|yp ais% and nannaliy^ta 4m lescmbianoes to Bpoon^ As a 
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whole, though devoid of ornament to a degree which may sometimes 
seem almost repulsive, it is one of admirable vigour, clearness, and 
adaptability, especially for argumentative purposes. It shows at onc?te 
most popularly, and not to least technical advantage, in the wonderful 
little treatise on Human Nature, 

At least five other prose wi iters of this period must receive a 
short detailed notice —Felltham, Howell, Walton, Harrington, and 
Lord Hcibeit of Cherbur>\ 

Of Owen Felltham (<\ 1 6oo-r. 1 680 ), once more, “ little or nothing 
is known,’* lie was a Suffolk man, and wrote several things in prose 
and verse, but his fame rests entirely on his Resolve^,^ Although 
this book w.is so popular that a ninth edition at least 
appeared duiing the author’s lifetime, and an elexenth in 
1708, after whuh il wont out of fashion for a century, we do not 
know exactly when the fiisi edition appeared. The second is dated 
1628. it IS, m fict, a book of Kssays, showing the extremely 
strong nisus of the time toxxaids that foim. There are a hundred 
and cighty-fixe of them, the subjects and the general treatment being 
not unlike Ilacon’s, though fai less magniloquent. Yet P'elltham 
wTOte well, thought wisely, and sometimes gix’cs curiously fresh traits 
and touches of his time in mtinncr as xvell as thought. His verses 
in the metaphysical kiiifl aic more curious than poetical, his 
obscrs^ations on the Low Countries shrewd enough, and some letters 
agreeable. 

Felltham’s lettcis, hoxvex’cr, are few, and by no means the most 
noteworthy part of his work ; those of James Hoxvell ^ hold one of the 
princifial jdaces in FInglish epistolaiy literature, and being themselves 
considerable in bulk, haxT survived, almost alone, from a 
much larger bodyof compositions by their author. He was 
born at Abernant in Cannaithenshirc about 1594, w-as educated at 
Hereford School and Jesus C'ollegc, Oxford, and showing aptitjade 
for business, had various commissions abroad of a commercial naiim 
at Venice (to import glass- wxirker^, in Spain (to recover debta i^ue 
in England), etc. At home he was one of Ben Jonson*s ‘‘ sons,’’ idid 
had numerous patrons through whom he obtained divers emjptoy- 
inents, endingSn the iinportant one of Clerk of the ConneiL Tl^ 
however, was just before the outbreak of the RebeUto% and 
reaped from it chiefly imprisonment He became Historiogilfiinr 
Koyat at the Restoration, died in 1666. His 

^ Reprinted early in this century by Cummings (Lom9oiiu III a 

somewhat garbled form. The oontemp<»aiy editions are 

« Conmmpcwparv also numerous; ind«ml tilhioni ^ he 

till wetf into the eighteenth centmy. 1%* lap^ 
reissue (a vots» 1090). 
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alrnie need concern us here, extend over a very long period, 
and in some cases certainly, in many probably, are not so much 
genuine letters as Essays thrown into epistolary form. At oth^r 
times, however, and specially in those dealing with his foreign travcA, 
there is no reason to suspect their trustworthiness, and the medley « 
their subjects, dealt with in a gossiping style, but by no means withoin 
knowledge, and with a curious profusion of details of the most 
various kind, has always been found agreeable by good judges. 

We still rise in the scale of general acceptance as we come to 
Izaak Walton,^ one of the most popular, and justly popular, of 
English writers. He was bom at Stafford in August 1593, but 

w«iton ^ Londoner, and carried on the trade of linen 

draper, “sempstcr,” etc. His first wife was a grcai- 
grand-niece of Cranmer, and his second a half-sister of Ken, con- 
nections not more causing, than springing from, his intimate and 
deep affection and loyalty to the Church of England. He was the 
friend of Donne, of Bishops Moricy, Sanderson, and King, an<l of Sir 
Henry Wotton, lived latterly at Winchester, where his son-in-law 
Dr. Hawkins was prebendar)', and died there in 1683. He lives in 
^literature by his Complete An^tcry the first edition of which—* it was 
afterwards much altered and supplemented by Cotton-- apjiearcd in 
1653, in the depth of Fuller's ** worse limts,” and by five short but 
admirable biographies of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herlxirt, and San- 
derson. It is impossible to overpraise Walton’s lKH>ks, which arc 
among the most unique and agreeable possessions of English literature, 
but it is possible to mispraise them, and this has often lieen done. It 
is questionable whether he had any literary an ; his charm is exactly 
that the conversation of one of the rare children w ho from lime to 
time concentrate the charms of childhood. As he happened to live in 
the greatest of our literary ages ; as he had no vanity, no bad taste, 
great friends, and the luck to set out what he thought about them, 
and about his favourite pastime quite simply, he is admirable and 
delectable, and stands by himself. 

The brother of one of his herSes, Lord Herbert of Cherbury,® is 
as pretty and complete a contrast to Walton as well be imagined. 
In Walton, for all his infantile grace, there iSkOOt a touch of the cox^ 
comb. Lord Herbert is coxcombry personified. He was bom oarly 
enmigh (1583) to take a strong cast of the Elizabethan character, 
Init he dbj^ys only its foibles, or some of them. His poems, Vhkh 
use nol numerous, display a tone which, though never reitghKis asid 
ikiways moral, is still that of bis brother transposed ; their chief 

ed. $. L. Im Loadou* i 884 i Pmmt ed. C Cotfias, 
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interest is the occurrence in them of the In Memoriam metre, with 
not a few instances of its well-known cadence, and of the mould of 
phrase and thought which, like the Spenserian, it imposes almost 
automatically on poets. He wrote in Latin De Veritaie^ Religio 
Ijxidy and other things which have the not covetable honour of 
having founded English Deism, and are, at any rate, expressions of * 
the scepticism which in nobler contemporaries produced magnificent 
work. His English productions are a History of Henry . F///., 
printed the year after his death, which occurred in 1648, and his 
very astonishing and rather popular Autobiography^ which did not 
appear till Horace Walpole printed it in 1764. Herbert behaved 
very badly in the Rebellion, and his own accounts of his personal 
prowess earlier are uncorroborated by external evidence ; but he is 
not inconsiderable as a man of letters. If Shakespeare knew him, 
which is quite possible, it is a thousand pities that he did not put 
him into a play. The counterfeit would have had, and deserved, all 
the literary graces of Adriano de Armado and of Polonius in his 
speeches ; in his actions he might have supplied a dignified pendant 
to Parolles. 

James Harrington,' a much more agreeable person, and a better 
though quainter writer, may fitly close this chapter. He |ras the 
son of a knight in the cofhty of Rutland. He was bom in 
and was a member of Trinity College, Oxford, came early inta ^ 
fair fortune, and enjoyed the advantages of travel and court attend- 
ance. Though of republican principles, he sympathetically attended 
Charles I. in his captivity, and was w'ith the King to the memorable 
scene” itself. During the interregnum (1656) he wTOte Oceana. At 
the Restoration he was imprisoned but released, and lived till 1677, 

Harrington was undoubtedly mad at certain times, and perhaps 
not quite sane at any. But his imaginary Commonwealth^ Oaanai^ 
makes the subject of a very delightful though excessively odd hook^ 
wherein the project for a doctrinaire republic is worked out with all 
the learning, all the quaintness, and almost all the splendour of these 
mid-seventeenth-century writers, anfl with a profusion of fancy that 
never comes very f^r short of expression suitable to it. His oth^ 
works are mostly ummpqftant. 

^ Not to be confounded with the earlier Sir John Har(r)iDgton (i 56 t<fs 6 xa), 
godson of Queen Elisabeth, translator of Ariosto, and author of some seiioia hlwa- 
tore, aid some curiostlies thereof. ' ; /u 

^ Ed« H. Moiley, London, iZBf. 
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of Stirliiiji’ — Drummond- l*rov Iht l mf'lainl <>} Sn'Mwi/ Kiiox and 
Buchanan— -King Janus - Sn 1 hom,w I'lijuii >rt 

When wc last handled the spriul S(«»ttish duision of r.nglish litera* 
turc, It ivai up to the de.Uh of Sir l).uid I.Mulsa), .uwl not long 
before the birtli of James \'l and 1 James Ivul not Incn long dcatl, 
bi^|cn itas but just evetuted, when defmittly Scots liietature tame 
to ahogethet, or was contmued, in luu'tr) ami hfUti ktUt$ at 
}ka^ oi^ by a few stragglers like the •empills of I’altrtc's,* to the 
MRe when the older part of it was ncoed as a ciinosity b) Watson 
i*Altan Kams.ty, and inspirtd some ficsh attempts. To endeavour 
to account for this is not neicssiiry'; indetd, all such at counts must 
be mainly guesswork It is enough to si> that, as in the other lasc 
of the dying out of Anglo-Saxon, the most uln lous explamition is by 
no means the .safest or most proluble. As there would prcdiably 
have been little more Anglo-Saxon litcraiute if there liad liccn no 
Conqueror in io66, so there would prolxibl) ha\c l>een little Scots 
liteiature had there Ixren no Union of Crowns m i6oj. Both l.tn- 
giMges were ceasing to be equal to the literary deiiutndH on them, and 
both OKised to produce literature. 

Hie Reformation struggle iftelf <ontribute<l a little to .Scottish 
vefW^ but it cannot be said to base contributed much to Scottish 
poetiy. The fomous Qude tmd Oodlk perhaps due to 

^ the Vedderbumes or Wedderbums— and the misrdllinieB 

mostly nttHboted to Robert Sempill (mil one of the 
Beltrees foniityh which have been collected as SiMaii 
IWwa ef ilfo Haidl^ 

.w Sie ijMf Amwhu hL Rumimi. i&io* Tliofe Ikowifita iMft 

aklMUMl tlsaix 
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anything in the former repeats the vigour and “ go ” of the celebrated 
trix ! trim go trix!” which Sir Walter, as far as he could, 
inserted in The Abbot The other “ Gude and Godlie pieces are 
either pious but not specially poetical, or else smirched with the 
savage nioroseness which is the disgrace of the Protestant party, 
'l*his appears to a fai worse degree in the “ Satirical ” poems. Some 
of these, which have very little to do with the Reformation, are simply 
ballads, rather ribald but not uiiamusing, yet hardly e\er poetical. 
.Still, v\e may rongratul.ito ourselves that the authors wrote them 
rathei than such serious and decorous work as that of John Rolland,^ 
who is the chief named poet between Ljndsay and Scott. Rolland, 
of whom very little is known, but who seems to have been a Dalkeith 
man, composed two jioems of some length, both on merely mediaival 
aiul, oi at latest, tiftecnlh-century subjects, and in styles to match — 
The Scum and The Coutt of le/ius'. It is perhaps enough to 

say that m the Litter he vciy neaily clears away the shame of Eng- 
land when L\dgate and Occleve .ire compared with Henryson and 
Dunbar, lie certainly pi ovules the veiy dullest and most -prosaic 
jMK*lr>, if not esaclly the worst verse, of the entire schooL whether 
northern oi southern. 

The latest fxu^ts of distinction in the older Scots w^er0||PSliverJ 
found, a little after these, lit Alexander Scott and AlcxaxpSf « 
gonicne. Here also wc cannot but be struck by the extreme antj||flP 
of their forms as lomjiaied with those of their English contempoidMi. 
Scott, who was in all probability still wntmg when Spenser bega% 
is almost indistinguishable except philologically, if even so, 
Dunbar ; The Cherry ami the Montgomerie's great work, b in 
the exact allegorical tone of the fifteenth and even of the fourteenth 
century, though its author does not seem to have died much belbre 
Shakespeare. 

Scott, however, redeems the poetical fame of the reign of Qtkeeii 
Mary. We know really nothing about him. We can even ctelef 
only two of his iKiems,’* the I^erti of the Mmter of Brsk^% 
who was killed at Pinkie, and tne Wetcome to Queen 
Afary in 1562, He seems to have been unlucky in his 
married life, and if h« is the “old Scott** to whom 
Montgomery refers, he was apparently no more succemfetf Itlam 
mmtjpoot% in acquiring a fortune. Uul all this, exee{il tittt tdlifeit 
com^f to really nothing. From him, or attributed to bitO| ero 


t Bnlkiityne aiili» 1837 J Court tf 

Bdfetiorgh, 1^84. 

IM. Owwtoon, Stf.S., »dtol«igh, 
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jli$t three dozen pieces, none of them long. Most are love-poems, 
the rest complimentary, satirical, or occasional in one way or another, 
with one or two sacred — in fact the usual farrago of the poets of his 
time. Scott has no one favourite metre ; he will write in octaves wtth 
abundance of ‘‘aureate” terms — “genetrice,” “celsitude,” and tie 
like — as in the address to Queen Mary ; in the popular C/trisi^s Kif\k 
mtfie Green metre, as in the “jousting and debate between AdanV 
son and Sym ” ; and in many other metres, mostly lyrical, and all 
managed with skill. He is not free from the excessive coarseness in' 
phraseology which has already l>ccn noteti, and, unlike Lyndsay, he 
does not accompany looseness of speech with any great preciseness 
in moral teaching. But he is a really agreeable poet of lo\'e in his 
way, playful, musical, and in the poem which bears the epigraph, 
“When his Wife Left him,” really pathetic, with a not unmanly 
revulsion later to the indignant resolve to “choose ane other and 
forget her,” instead of continuing “ to break mine heart and not the 
better,” the last phrase forming, with slight changes, the refrain of the 
poem. 

Alexander Montgomerie ^ is a much more tangible person, and a 
rather more considerable poet than Scott ; yet even about him our 
personallinfonnation is by no means abundant. He is said to have 
. . been bom at Hazcihead Cattle in Ayrshire, not later 

*^**”********”^ than 1550, and to have belonged to a junior branch of 
the Eglinton family. Another tradition identifies the scene of The 
Cherry and ike Sloe with the junction of the TarfT and the Dee just 
above Kirkcudbright He was in the ser\'ice of the Regent Morton, 
and then in the King’s about 15781 being called “Captain,” with 
exaedy what right is not known, James received sonnets from him, 
ami quotes him in his /^eu/Z/s and Cauielis {inde past\ but it does not 
appear that he ever did much for him, except giving him 500 merks 
a year, chargeable on the Ardibishopric of Glasgow. He mentions 
many persons, some known, some unknown, as his friends. He got 
into smne not dearly defined troi^lc, was dismissed from court, and 
lost his pension, but had it restorSi or confinned by legal process in 
s sSSt and we Imow that he was dead in 161 , 

His worid cmistst of one long and (at least by ftame) toleraldy 
yn&4m0(wn poem, The Cherry and the Stae^ a “ Flyting^^ of the dd 
l;teid Hitaie di Folwarth, sevanty sonnets, about as many mm 
miscellaneous poems^ mostly secular, about half a sconT devo- 
IfOflal pieces, and not quite a score versions of psalms and canitcica* 
tie Cherry and ike Skte is aBcfdrica^ thotigh there is not 
oemsent as to what the a^gory k It turns at any lato un jliMi 


> Ed. OnuMOBiit %TJ^, S^iubni^; iSSy. 
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contrast between the cherry growing aloft and afar, the sloe beneath 
and at hand, the cherry sweet and precious, the sloe bitter and despised. 
A high-born love and a lowly one, virtue and vice, have been sug- 
gested, to which one might obviously add success and failure, learning 
and an idle life, and a hundred other pairs. The metre is peculiar, 
and became extremely popular in Scotland, so that it is better known 
by imitations than in the original, and may possibly have been com- 
bined by Montgomerie himself, though, as we have seen, northern 
poets in the alliteration + metie-and-rhyinc stage had been extremely 
cuiious in their complicated arrangements. It is a quatorzain made 
up of the common sixain of 886886, rhymed aahaab^ then a quatrain, 
8686, rhymed r/4//, and then another quatrain of sixes, rhymed 
internally in the (xld lines, and simply at the end in the even. 
Except that the complete separation of the rhymes of these three 
subdivisions rather interferes with the unity of the whole, it is a very 
artful and agreeable device. There are 114 such stanzas in the 
piece, making nearly 1600 lines, and Cupid, Hope, Experience, 
Reason, Will, Danger, and other old friends, from the days of the 
Rose downwards, take part in the conversation. But to modem 
readers the pleasant opening description (again the old Rose descrip- 
tion, but agreeably varied), the more original picture of the cherry- 
crowned crag and the efforttto scale it, some well-expressed saws of 
mother wit, and a hne final stanza of praise, supply its attractions. 
The F^yting^ alliterative, and of course foul-mouthed, is merely a 
curiosity. The sonnets, though not without a certain stiffness which 
we find in all the early attempts at that form in our language, have 
stateliness and even positive beauty, especially those to his mistress, 
who has been identified with his kinswoman, Lady Margaret Mont- 
gomerie. Many of his miscellaneous poems are to the same or other 
loves, though we have among them a burlesque NenngaHony and 
some strictly miscellaneous matter. It is perhaps on these that 
Montgomerie^s claims may be most surely based, for he shows in them 
more variety, as well as more strength, than Scott does. There is a 
quite fresh note in a piece which begins on an old string-^ 

, • Hay ! now the day dawts. 

The transition is curiously sharp to Sir Robert Ayton, who wo$ 
more than a child at the probable date of the death Scotty and a 
man far advanced in middle life before that of Montgomtarie; He 
was a cadet of the family of Ayton of Kinaldie in Ftl^ 
and took his degree (having been bom in iS7o) St 
Andrews in t $88* He tmvelledt but after the wpot^mk 
of James to the English throne came to <Mit« 
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befiftKie private secretary to Anne of Denmark, a position which he 
afterwards filled in the household of Henrietta Maria. He had 
diplomatic employments abroad, and at home was familiar with /all 
the English wits from Ben Jonson downward. He died in i6r 8, 
and is buried in Westminster Abbey. He wrote in a good iiumy 
languages, but the important thing for us i** that his English poems 
do not affect the slightest Scots dialect The most famous of thcf! 
is the universally known 

I do confess thouVt smooth and fair ♦ 

while he has claims, infeiioi to those of Scmpill, on the authoiship of 
the original of Auid 

The tendency which A) ton* thus shows toahituion the Siots 
altogether — a tendency whi<h ma> be paitlv ac(<»unU<l foi by the 
wish to get rid of the assmiatcfl ti idttions of alliteration and 
allegor>, partly b\ the temptations of a wider .mditnti in Southern 
English — IS shown niudi moic stnkmglv, and in grratei hulk and 
%'ariety of illustration, b\ two pot is who ai< usually Imkid, W tihaiii 
Alexander, Earl of Stirling, and W ilhain Diurninond of Hawthcirnden, 
to whom the gr^^at Marquis tif Monti osc ma> lx* atlded 

The first named * was Iwirn at Meiistrie, near Allo*i, at a dale not 
precisely as( ertained it used to be put about 1580, but some hold 
that to be about a do/eii )e.iis too late He was well edutated, and 
travelled with the seventh Karl tif Arg\U, to whose house 
his family seems to have been for some time attached. 
And he published most of his work, the sonnets cal 1 c*d 
Aurora and the cunous MomnAnai ffagedm of fVwvirr, IJartus^ 
Alexander^ and Juims Otrsar, so early that they were alt done 
by 1607. He was knighted, l>ecame a menilnT of the house- 
hold ftrsi of Pnnee Heniy and then of Prinve Charles, had employ- 
fnent in Scotland, and in 1614 began a poem on /hmmuiay^ winch 
he afterwards continued on a scale suitable to the subject. In 1621 
be was grantee of the whole of Nova Scotia, in 1626 Secretary for 
Scotland^ and tn 1630 was raised to the peerage as V^isctnint Sttrlingi 
the earidotn being afterwards bestowed upon him. He died In 
London in 1640, * ^ 

Lord Stiriii^ is a distinct Elimbethan.* ^is strange mopardiic 
Mgedies were probably suggested by Fulke (trevilki and (heir 
siM^mses and dedications contain much stately work. The BmkMor 
0 m 0 Jhinoo Mmry^ which some baVe called his best thing, bc^ongi 
the same class as much of the srork of Drayton, Oanidlr 
ftom whith and the less 
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fiire also not far. The Aurom collection of sonnets, songs, sestin^, 
elegies, etc., in the same way resembles many pieces of the lyric 
yield of the last decade of the sixteenth century, and was but a few 
years later in publication ( 1 604). The unfortunate thing for the poet is 
that he comes extremely late, and that his by no means inconsiderable 
beauties are scattered over such an enormous mass of work as to be 
discerned and enjoyed only by an effort even more considerable. 

In this as in other respects Drummond of Hawthomden ^ had the 
advantage over his friend. He was born at the much-visited and 
beautiful seat of his family on 13th December 1585, was educated at 
the High School and University of Edinburgh, studied 
also in France, and succeeded his father in j6io. He * 

lived for forty years after this, chiefly at his own home, marrying 
twice, but losing his first wife after a year, and remaining eighteen 
years a widower ; * entertaining lien jonson ( 7 /, supra\ enjoying the 
friendship of most distinguished persons in Scotland and many in 
England. His death in 1649 is said, to have been hastened by grief 
for Charles I., but he had submitted (unwillingly, it is true) to the 
Covenant. His notes of Ben Jonson conversations have brought 
some obkiquy on him, but the defence that he himself seems never 
to have intended them for publication has validity, and at the worst 
they are rather indiscreet Ilian malevolent Drummond was a very 
considerable man of letters, and perhaps the best known Scottisl^ 
poet between Dunbar and Bums. He began with elegiac verses on 
Prince Henry in 1613, and altogether left a good deal, the chief 
items being Forth Feasting^ a complimentary address to James in 
1617 on his return to Scotland ; an amusing but not quite certainly 
genuine macaronic poem called Polemo-Middinia; a prose tract 
entitled the Cypress Gr(n% which is a fine piece of musical and 
melancholy Jacobean prose ; and a great number of miscellaneons 
poems, sacr^ and profane, sonnets, madrigals, and epigrams, trana- 
laticms, elegies, hymns; and, in short, dl the miscellanea of tte 
Caroline muse. 

The extreme beauty occasionaiy recognisable in Drummori^ 
verse is marred first by a certain tone of the literary exercise, by a 
suggestion, at least *as strong as in the case of his friend Alexaato, 
that he would not have written if he had not had the gnsfR 
body of Elizabethan and other poetry before him ; and aeoQn% 
(though, indeed, this is only the same fault in another fbixn) % « 
disrinct deficiency in spontaneity, eas^ and flow. Yet be ia a wy 
charming poet, espectsdly in his madrigals and some of bis acadieli!, 
pomeulted of an dhtborate courtly grace that does not 

V t'Also not nnite cotniiMy k OnilBiets., 

, and ifc the- “ - tm by 
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adfd though never reaching the consummate expression of the best of 
ht$ English contemporaries, yet very little behind them* 

The verses which have made the special fame of Montrose ard so 
few that they need but mention ; so delightful that mention of tlfem 
could not possibly be avoided. “Great, good, and just” and “He 
either fears his fate too much” have secured their place and are 
never likely to be put out of it. They are contained in a hundred 
anthologies; but may be best sought in Dr. Hannah's admirable 
collection of Courtly Poets^ which, beyond its special purpose, serv<^ 
as a thesaurus of much occasional work of the best kind during the 
period covered by this and the two preceding Hooks, including the 
whole of the probable poetical work, strangely beautiful at times, of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the graceful and interesting copies of verses 
which we owe to Wotton, and many plCiising things by Wyatt and 
Vaux, Oxford and Essex, Tichborne and Southwell; Dyer and Sandys. 

We have previously considert'd the reasons of the lateness of 
Scottish poetry, .and incidentally those of the still greater lateness of 
Scottish prose. But no reasons, however reasonable, will ever entirely 
remove surprise that The Complaint of Scotland ( 1 549), 
which dates from the very eve of the middle of the 
sixteenth century, should be up to the present time, and should 
have every chance of continuing to be, |hc earliest known original^ 
work of any importance in the kind It is not a fresh surprise 
(on the contrary, the opposite would be one) that its style is as 
antique as its date is belated. It is not merely that the “aureate” 
term, the rhdtori(iU€ur language, of the fifteenth century jKrrvades 
and saturates it, but that the general scheme is scarcely more 
modem than — is scarcely so modem as — that of Chaucer’s Boelhim^ 
more than a century and a half earlier. This curious mixture of 
archaism and pedantry continued to distinguish Scots prose until it 
ceased, as a characteristic and national language, to l)e written ; and 
as Professor Ker has well observed on this very subject, we see it at 
least as late as Sir Thomas Urquhart, who has it supremely. The 
Comploinf itself^ iia substance and scheme a violent 
diatribe against England (not surprising, inasmuch as it 
was written just after Pinkie), is *treased like a prose 
Ktmsmu of the Rose to far as the tendency *of the author to difrai% 
dimgate, and make excursions in every possible direction is 

^ In the ** Akhne Poets,'* Lonttoo ; consuuitly repritited. ^ 

9 There bid been, of oonise, tcaiutlatiooi, but even these are not wny eaily^ 
BdSenden. in the early sixteenth centiuy, was the first important and oom^der- 
aMi tnuuilaior into Soots. The suuidaid edition of the Comftleini is that of Dr. 
MMW»y, E.ET.S.. 1070-73. It iodttdkn sottie slightly earlier tracia john Gan's 

a U Wogf Of ike x:U 0 thm sf Hmtm (ed. Mhchdl, Edhkbnigli. 1SS7) 

'fc rt aht i iiii! and adapted tam Ihe Daaldi as edjir as ssss. 
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cemed. The book is not solely a literary curiosity, but it is very 
mainly so. 

The Complaint is anonymous,' and therefore borrows no interest 
from known or supposed authorship. The same cannot, perhaps, 
quite be said of the English writings of the two most famous of the 
author^s countrymen and contemporaries, John Knox 
and George Buchanan.-* The piquant title of the former's 
principal early work, The First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment of U'ornen, 1558, is the best part of 
it ; the ///story of the Reformation has something of tlie quaintness 
but little of the attraction of its time ; his tracts and letters have 
small literary interest. In fact, Knox was only in a very minor 
degree a man of letters at all. He was simply an ecclesiastical 
politician, using the press, which hail become already one of the 
most powerful of political engines. His English writing is clear, 
vigorous, and not incorrect ; but it aims at nothing more. 

Buchanan, on the contrary, was a man of letters first of all, 
though he made a figure in politics. But his literary work was, in 
its greatest and by far its best part, written in a dead language. As 
we have seen, his own country, for fifty years and more after he was 
born in 1 506, had little or no prose literature, and her poetry was 
dropping off He himself t'as more a Frenchman than a Scot by 
domicile for the greater part of his life, seeing that, from the time when 
as a young man he left St. Andrews till long past his fiftieth year, he, 
save for one short interval, was resident in France. His occupation 
was mainly pedagogic. Montaigne was under him at Bordeaux, 
and he wrote Latin plays and poems of re;il, though, even when 
every allowance is made, rather exaggerated, merit. His work in the 
vernacular is very small, and consists of political pamphlets, the chief 
of which is the savage but ingenious Chamacleon^ directed with a 
certain amount of reason against Maitland of Lethington. Buchanan 
is less “aureate" than the author of the Compiainiy a little more 
florid than Knox, and on the whole, as indeed we should expectj, 
holds the position of something life a Scottish Ascham in style, 
though with a stiffness and tendency to jj^antry which may justly 
be charged, not merely u|pon his own more pedantic temperamenti 
but on the Infinitely less advanced condition of Scots as a litenufy 
language when compared with English. 

The temper and purpose of these men reflects itsdif ia 

t It bmk attributed, like the Gude met Godtie SeUtaUUt t4 the Duailse 
WSdderimmft. 

* Mr. Arbar has given Tke JlHrst Blast in the ** Engflah 
London, xSyd. Ttie best edition of Knox’s Ifiirihr is dma of Lstaf « 6 vokk 
Bdlnbiiril^, tS 4 S, 4^. The EMilih effmnla ol IfladMona hss^ iMan n4ile4 by, 
E Ihown, RT.a, xbya 
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most of their contemporaries and successors, and the wide, spread of 
it may indeed be fairly charged in part with the sterility of Scots in 
literature proper. Ninian Winset, the chief pamphleteer on the 
Roman side, is early, was a learned and ingenious writer, and con- 
trasts very favourably w'ith his opponent Knox in tone and temper ; 
but still he is no great man of letters, nor arc the Melvilles|(Sir 
James, 1535*1607 ; Andrew, 1545-1622 ; Jaimes, 1556-1614), Spduis- 
woode, Baillie, and others later, such. They are interesting by mcir 
matter and by the racy quaintness which hardly failed any one tlkn. 

The Rewlis and Cauteiis^ of King Janies have been 
tng James, referred to, and arc a not unirnjiortant document 

in the history of English criticism ; the ComtUrida^t to Tohacco^ the 
Basitikon Doron^ and the Dnnonotoi^ arc known, at least by their 
tides, to all, and there is a veiy large residue of chiefly theological 
work. Hut he is only a gmwi plain writer, not equal to his own 
recorded powers in conversation, or those lent him by the greatest 
man of letters of the nation that he first ruled. Still, Scots prose 
was to produce one last delightful example, concentrating, heightening, 
embellishing, and presenting for ever all its own most racy character- 
istics, in Sirl’hornas Urquhart,- Knight of Cromarty, and, 
sense than most of us, a descendant in lineal 
and specified genealogy frt»m Adam. He was bom in 
1605, took a strong part on the Royalist .side, shared in the “Trot of 
Turriff,** was knighted in 1641, fought at Worcester, and died just at 
the moment of the Restoration. Hi.s known work consists of a trans* 
lation of Rabelais and of several most singular tractates on matbematirs, 
linguistics, and what not, with wonderful (keek compound titles, and 
written in a language which ts Euphues and Sir "iliomas Browne 
tolled into one, and extra -illustrated by national and personal 
peculiarities. It is impossible to read Urquhart without conceiving 
a strong liking for the man and a great admiration for his literary 
powers; but it must be admitted that it was well he left no 
school 

Sf 

^ Ed. Arbor, with Gascoigne’s Biftt Gian, etc. Not much else has been 
recently r^xritited. # 

• Hiete ts, imiisckify, no complete edition pf^ Urc^uhartf The Raktais has 
been aften rq^ted ; the Maitland Club coUecfeil hts quaint treatises, TWiw* 
dtthtr, JUpifandeckitim* etc, ; but thwe is said to be other imprinted matter. In 
Ihller space the itisioriiui l^tscottk, the ot^lectors Maitland ami Raniia|yhe (move 
pmkm to Uterstitm than nmny men of letters Ikot of Scoutarvet, of 
WWallaii, Atesamiar llttnie, and Robert Ker, Karl of Anentm (imdwti hy dew 
, Ipii aonnatl ooiskl iteUn notice, and even here they claim mentloik. 
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Thk present Intcrchaplcr must be so contrived as to pay a double 
debt, and to summaiise not merely the Caroline sub-period but the 
entire literary age wliich is still, and justly, called Eliiiabcthan by 
those who are not studious of innovation for innovation's sake. 

In the first respect our recapitulation in the three kinds should 
have been made unusually easy by the chapters which have gone 
before. In all three the mark, if not of decadence — that is a dangerous 
word — yet of completion of phase, is very distinct. There is not a touch 
of it, save for the most unessential things, in Milton ; but then Milton is 
one of those examples vhich come, fortunately, from time to time, to 
prove the folly of any strict devolution’’ theory in letters, and the superi- 
ority of a theory of revolution tempered by permanence. He dwells 
apart ; but the rest, whether poets, prose-writers, or dramatists, tell of 
the future as much by their excellences as by their shortcomings. 
For delight Caroline poetry, in the characteristic form of it, has few 
superiors ; but no one who keeps his critical head can say that its 
charms have not a touch of the morbid. They consist in extreme 
strangeness, in quintcssenced and preternatural art, rather than in the 
direct and simple appeal in transcendence to nature. We would not 
lose them for anything ; but wc feel that they are something of the 
kind of Ninon de Lenclos, their contemporary, who fascinated the 
grandsons of her first admirers. And then, side by side with them, 
there is the phenomenon, never k§own except in periods of 
of a quite different school growing and flourishing. In these 
them is no poasibiflty of mistake. The fear or hope of diaage is 
hardly even perplexing, it is so clear. . , 

Tht same signs present themselves in dmrna, but mm nmah- 
takablf still, and with &r less of compensation, Onea ^ 
would not lose tike best plays written after the aecesston eC 
hut the loss would by no means be the oceesion of gkitf 
as we shotdd feel if we bad known ehd wem seddeii^ % mm 
jmiipmx jpow^> Ibreed to forget, m msgm 
i4m^. Herrkk and CwAunm atiA % m itut* 
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the sudden dight compensates less ; and here — as not in poetry — we 
look in vain for any promise of a new style to take the place of that 
which is failing. Jonson and Chapman and Dekkcr belong to k far 
earlier time ; Massinger and Ford and Shirley, despite the amlution 
of the second and the industrious talent of the other two, lca\W us 
partly cold ; and there are no others that rise beyond a wry moderate 
second class. Above all, the inability to raise any new form\ in 
drama, and the quite shocking laxity of the verse in uhich most of what 
is written shows itself, reconcile us to closing the chapter. Whem a 
man of undoubted talent like Davenant sucTumbs m this way there is 
clearly something wrong ; but when a man uho i.s at least pjircel- 
genius like Suckling, who can write other verse quite excellently, 
follows suit, then no further doubt is i>ossil>le . it is lime for this 
kind of drama to go. 

The phenomena of prose arc not entirely difTerenl, hut show them- 
selves in a different and much more satisfactory uay. Here also we 
see that there is a necessity, if only a icnqjorary necessity, for a 
change. Prose — “the instrument of the a\eragc purpose’’ — has got 
very ill fitted indeed for any such thing. It has become, save in 
the hands of Hobbes, nearly incapable of directness, of plain business- 
like treatment, llic protest. which, as %%e shall see, was m.ide in the 
beginning of the new period by Spnit w a^juslified absolutely so far as 
the mere business rcquirc*menls of the matter went, and was not 
entirely without justification even from the point of view of M/fs 
httres. A general theory of style which could allow' even Milton 
constantly to spoil his sentence, and which could not shepherd even 
Clarendon from wandering inextricably into a lui-de-sac at every 
few pages, obviously required at least the provision of something 
alternative if not an utter reformation. 

Yet here the actual condition of things provided condolences and 
vmh of such magnificent quality that those are almost to be excused 
who would have had no reform at all. An English literature without 
Sir Thomas Browne is a thing so impoverished as to lie appalling to 
think rdf and the loss of Taylor aAi Milton in his prose, of Fuller and 
the not yet tnentioned GlanviUe, and of not a few minors, would still 
be a hideous deprivation. Even these minors, and still more the 
eccentricities of Ae Urquhart type, have an engagingness which we 
bolt for in vain from Dryden to Southey ; while the great men of the 
time are simfdy uninatchable in any language. The close^of the 
Itsdf is a very little, though only a very little, inferior to the 
ebie of tim 

. , Nor must we Ibiget fbal this incompembte dmcanl is the /far 
< of samething inme than Cardine prose or Ciutriine litem'* 

^ is that of the wheb gioal ipsahetlmii ^peiiaii tiM 
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period from beginning to end covered just eighty years — ^an ordinary 
lifetime ; indeed, Hobbes was born less than ten years after its 
beginning and outlived its close by nearly twenty. Yet into this 
ordinary lifetime it had compressed the literary events of a dozen 
ordinary generations. It had found English literature with scarcely 
more than one name which could pretend to the first class, with 
very few of the second, with but a scanty battalion of distinguished 
known wTiters, with a body of work, anonymous and assigned, 
whicli in its more notable examples would fill but a very small book- 
case, with the list of styles and kinds either full of blanks or com- 
pleted only by experiments and rough sketches, the great department 
of drama having nothing to show but these. It left a mighty library 
full of masterpieces, with the figures of Spenser and Shakespeare 
among dead, and those of Milton and Browne among living, men, 
showing as but the captains of scores and hundreds of poets and 
prose- writers and dramatists of almost every kind. Not one single 
department of literature except the prose novel was now in a rudi- 
mentary condition, and no language was in this respect better off 
than our own. In not a single kind were we now unfurnished with 
champions whom we could oppose to the greatest of any literature, 
ancient or modern. 

'fhis vast overrunning of the literary territory, this tumultuous^ 
peopling of the literary solitudes, is, no doubt, the chief general 
phenomenon of the time, and its minor phenomena should have been 
almost sufficiently indicated in the divisional summaries and the text 
w^hich supports them. In all departments we can indeed observe 
(taking care not to make the generalisations loo strict) a character of 
more or less playful exuberance in the strictly Elizabethan part, of 
recollection and sober weighty thought in the Jacobean, and a 
further stage cither of sheer extravagance, of melancholy mysticism, 
or of quintessenced, artificial, very slightly frivolous, grace in the 
Caioline ; but these notes must not be forced. We can see the 
vast importance of the period in pre^pdy, with Spenser reshaping, and 
to a great extent fixing, poetic diction and its sound \alue ; with Shakt^ 
speare and the dramatists loosening and suppling versification to the 
utmost possible* extent ;»and with Milton on one side and the eaifly 
coupleteers on the other preventing it from becoming simply lawle$S» 
We se| the Euphuist protest against want of colour in pme^ ftkst 
merely fantastic end bizarre, losing little of its fantasy, bat 
gravity, harmony, weight, in Jacobean hands, and at bat gi^ag m 
the unsurpassable majesty and sweetness at once iff the g^i^eat 
writars of the middle of the century. The essay itiaksai its 

and spie^ itself subtly, and un^er all tpgnaier tff disgc^ssi| 
in mdny directions. Lytkh poetry of Hn true 
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e ce and a charm never before and seldom since attained, 
rmon becomes one not merely of the great instruments of 
but of the great achievements of literature ; the masque, a 
graceful if artificial and short-lived kind, comes into bloom. Hi%ory 
* and philosophy, cultivated sparingly before, receive consummate tieat- 
ment at the hands of Hobbes and Clarendon. Above all, the drama, 
long postponed, finds, in the course of a few years, expression! in 
almost every possible variety, and, though it still has a sort of after- 
piece or set of afterpieces to present in Restoration comedy and we 
heroic drama, runs nearly its full course. 

If in such an abundance, such a riot almost, the principles of 
measure, of order, of limit, are not always sufficiently attended to, there 
can be little wonder. They could be, for a time at least, very willingly 
spared ; they would almost (crtainly have depiivcd us of more than 
they could have given ; and those who regard them with special 
affection will not find reason to coniplain of tlicir too sparing presence 
for something like a hundred and fifty years, which now lie before u‘s 
in the periods of the two following Books. 
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CHAPTER I 

THl, AOf, Of I>KM)! I'OETRY 

Tht' tenu " AuguvUn” Its uv hnt*- l)i)den His life - His earlier poem$- 
• 'Ilie satin's, t'U 'I lii' /'<jM i— His \ i, rse— Ifutk’i — Ki'storaiion Ivnc— Satire 
of Marvi'll and UIdh.ini. 

• 

Industrious attempts hate been made to trace the origin of the 
pbraic ^u/'us/aa in referent e to English literature. The phrase 
itself has not aluays been used with the same denotation, being 
sometimes applied to the tvholc period during which 
Pope wrote, sometimes limited to the reign of Queen 
Anne, and sometimes extended liatkwards so as to in- 
clude Drydcn. This last seems the best use if the term— which is a 
convenient one and not erroneous extept by intention — be employed 
at all For it connects itself well with Johnson’s famous coroparistm 
of liryden's dealings with the English language and literature to 
those of Augustus with the city of Rome, which he “ found of bride 
and Idft of marble.” Wc do not Nowadays consider Shakespeato 
brick or Rowe marbl| ; but that docs not matter. 

What is bejend con^versy is that a change of the widest and 
deepest kind passed not merely over but through English iitemtiirei 
at a time corresponding almost exactly with the Restoratiooi ai^ k 
conseqdince of mduences of which for all but forty yean . 

Drydea was the supreme ]it(»aryexponent--that the kind 
of literature then ]uoduced reedved its greatest pofish, and dupaa 
ttoued to its own ideal, in some forty yean mom to tlm death 
E^^lhat for a forther period of not<iuito tm^yeaie it Mas k 

dl^tkN^HMatjpradai% poww^HHlI ml h tras 
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pmm both, after a preliminary summons to depart in the Lyrical 
Ballads oi 1798, by the triumph of Romanticism in the early years of 
Mie nineteenth century. The history of this literature will occupy us 
during this Book and the next, and the present may best be occupied 
with the Augustan period, in the wide sense, of Dryden, Pojie, and 
their times. t 

The causes and necessity of the change have been indicated 
already; the course of it must occupy us here. Nor perlui^ in 
any period is one single figure so prominent and exemplary as in the 
first part of this. Pojjc was nearly approached by otf^ers, 
and his greatness was in poetry alone, for he scarcely 
touched drama, and though a good prose-writer, was only such for 
pastime. But Dryden was the greatest |)oet of his own day and 
style by such a distance that no second can he placed to him. 
He was the chief agent in the shaping and in the popularising of the 
new prose. And if one or two tragedies of others have been thought, 
and several comedies certainly are, better than any play of his, yet no 
one did both so well, while he also exceeds all in the volume of his 
dramatic work and in the variety of its forms. 

John Dryden* was born in 1631 at AJdwinkle All Saints itv 
Northamptonshire, of a family whit h ( ertainly came from the North, 
and perhaps from Ixnond the 1 border, bftt which had lH*en settled for 
*** actual [K)siik)n with estates and a 
baronetcy. He was educated at Westminster, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His <<»nnect!f)ns on Ixith sides were 
Puritan and Parliamentary, and his uncle on the mothers side, Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, was a close friend of the Protector, w hose death 
Dryden cclebtated in verse. But it is certain that he could never 
have been an anti-Koyalist at heart ; and when the Restoration came 
he celebrated that too with as much good-will as vigour. We know 
extremely little of his beginnings in literature; but in 1663, having 
succeeded to a small pmperty, he married Lady Eliacabeth Howard, 
ddest daughter of the Earl of l^rksbire, and very soon afterwards 
was in active practice as a play^Hght. In 1670 he was made Poet- 
Laureate and Historiograpiier-Royai in succession, respecitit^ely, to 
Davenant and Howell, but for t«i years ^ore he wrote litUe but 
plays. The fertnents of the Popish Plot induced his great political 
satires. He had a pension in addition to his salaries, and bis 
pocsnies have held that interest decided his change of reltgftn when 
James If. succeeded to the throne and began proselytising. This 
ie^tatxoii is not only ungmerous but improbable. Dryden 

^ The mandard editiem of Diyden if Scott's (18 vots.). which has twee fe* 
iMbed. widi a kw addhtons and oonectionit Vy ih» pnaient writer. Mr. Chriithfi 
editxm of die b not 11^ 
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much poorly-paid work for the court, drudging at translations and 
writing The Hind and the Panther (the greatest poem ever written in 
the teeth of its subject), and when the Revolution came he was ^ithful 
to his cause, and lost everything but his small private fortune* He 
returned to play-writing, and after a time made inadequate but not 
inconsiderable gains by his translation of Virgil. His last and 
almost his best work was contained in the volume of Fables^ which 
was published (1699-1700) very shortly before his death, from 
mortification of the toe due to gout, on ist May 1700. He had 
three sons, the youngest of whom succeeded to the baronetcy. 
l)r>»dcn’s change of faith, the questionable shape of a good deal of 
his dramatic writing, and other things, have caused controversy about 
his private character; but all the available evidence leaves him a 
very fair specimen of humanity, amiable in private life, extraordinarily 
modest and generous to others in literary matters, a hard worker, 
sturdy in resisting misfortune, frank in confessing his own faults, and 
chargeable with very few except the coarseness and the adulation 
which were characteristic, not of his own personality, but of the 
manners of the time. 

His intellectual and literary greatness have seldom been denied, 
though estimates of them have, of course, varied. He did not show 
his great powers very eai^s and indeed the amount of work that we 
have from him till after his thirtieth year is extremely small. As 
a lK>y he contributed to the already mentioned volume of funeral 
f>oems on his schoolfellow. Lord Hastings, a piece in the most octra- 
vagant “ metaphysical ” style, but not without cleverness ; his Heroic 
Stanzas on Cromwell’s death (again showing careful attention to the 
fashion of the time in their choice of the quatrain metre of Gondiherf) 
arc stiff and unequal but fine in parts, and already display a certain 
craftsmanship which is \ cry rare in the work of a beginner. 

The group of his pi>ems on the Restonilion — Astraea PeAtx^ a 
poem on the Coronation^ and one to Clarendon — is of singular interest 
All three are written in the couplet, the metre that Dryden was 
bom — not exactly to introduce, lining that it had been 
introduced in its qpw form by Waller and others before 
he was bom, but — to strengthen, to perfect, and to instal 
in public favour for something like a century and a hal£ He ia not 
yet at his best in it, or at anything near his best His tottch Is isn* 
suref his a^nse is sometimes not quite clear ; and he is often ftrmn 
to clumsy inversions in order to get it expr^sed and cendii^ in 
the dist^ But the inimitable ring which disdngmshSi hte 
from all others-^he ring as of a great htotm coin titeown down on ^ 
tmirt?le-^p|HMirs already, with something of the eommiid of eiiy; ; 
statdy fdimse and very much of the whjkli 
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justly attributed to him by his best pupil. In his next, and for 
many years only, important poem he relapsed into the qiutraim 
Jinnus MmtN/is (1666) is a [)oem which might be taken as a text 
or series of texts to show the difference between the old poetry jand 
the new. The form is against it ; the quatrain is meditative land 
impressionist, not historic. There arc tiueer lapses into the iripta^ 
physical, oscillations between bombast and bathos, which had l>cuer 
not l>e thcic. And yet, as distinctly, though alter a \cry different 
fashion, as in the almost contemponiry /Vr/ •«///*<• Lost itself, lheie\is 
the *‘wind of the spint,” the ixmer of transforming, the cxideme 
command of that mysienous instiuinent, the incasuied word. It is a 
proof of the grexitness of Dryden that he knew Milton foi a jioet ; it 
is a proof of the smallness (and mighty as he was on some sides, on 
othe^ he was very small) of Milton that (if he leally did so) he 
denied poetry to I)r)<h‘n. 

Then, for fifteen jeais and more, I>r\dcn did nothing of import- 
ance in puic ptH‘try, ami his drama veist‘ and other- will Ik* lumdled 
two chapters heme, fie broke out again with the nianellous gioup 
of satires al>o\c refern d — AMn/ow ami Athtfaphtl 
»aiii 2 rcic. I-, Nrnember 1681), MeM (March lOKi), 

MaiFkikfiiH* (OctolxT 1682), ami the second jxirt of 
Aksaiom ami Aiki/a/*/iA (with im|M>nant (%ntributions from Dry*den, 
though the whole is not his), a month later, with hutt almost 

at the same moment. In these piKins Dryden showe<l himself in a 
light which, though not jierliaps surprising to utteful students of his 
plays, could hardly h.ive Ijcen antK ijciied by any one who knew his 
earlier poems only. In mere subjei t not one of the group is ab- 
$<dutely original — origiiulity of the obvious kind is not I)r)'dcn’s forte. 
But in the trcatinciit, tlie fonn, the real esseiuc of them, few things 
more original have ever iKcn seen in Knglisli literature. His long 
practice in rhyming plays had given him an absolute command of the 
Ibmi of couplet, of whkh m the Kesloration group his grasp had 
been uncertain, and a secure handling of the widest divctsiiy of sul»- 
jecls in verse. Nobody-— hardly dkn Lucretius-— has ever aigued in 
verse like Dryden ; few have understood the atdaptmm^ of a verse- 
narrative as he has. But over and above these gifSA, Nature bad 
fsidkmed him with a still moie special fiiailty’for satiric and didactic 
&culty of keeping himself thoroughly a^e his sulked in 
sense of command Dryden has been strangely catlpd 
npllc,'* firom the cool tupetiofity whkh be otieerves in dealing 

exciting themes. He is in reality no more phlegmadc tfian 
himsetfi thoi^ he k a tetier poet with loiaer lai^ 
fi^tin of the great passage ot» Life in nf the 

fites^ in Tifts oMd tiu to infuiriofi no 
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others, is a very curious humour ; and it were much to be wished 
that more poets would run su<'h humours upon us. But Dryden was 
not lijifhtly moved by light things ; and while his adversaries howled 
and gnashed and gesticulated, he swam steadily above on an easy 
wing pouring molten iron upon them. The controversial verse of 
ReNgio Laid^ with its tell-tale yearning for an infallible director, is 
less popular than the great satiric poi trails of the Absalom pieces, The 
Medals and Mm Flecknoe^ but it is not less good. Perhaps the very 
best of all- -magnificent as are the “ Zimri,” the “ C)g,^* the “ Doeg/' 
and the whole of MaiFlccknoc—xs the “ Shiinei ” (Slingsby Bethel) 
of the first Absalom. Nowhere else is the easy wing-stroke of the 
couplet, at once propelling the poet thiough upper air and slapping 
his victim in the fai e at every beat, so tnumphantly and coolly 
manifcstecl. These things Ixjlong, no doubt, to one of the outlying 
distnets of poetry, but ptietry they are. 

The Ifhtd ami the Panther in strictness belongs to this series of 
poems, and despite the not .iltogethei happy and, at the time^ much- 
lidiruled adaptation of the beast-fable to the controversies of the 
day, and the e\trcmc weakness of the ccmtnil argument, it contains 
some of Dryden’s very finest things — the magnificent Confiteor above 
referred to lK‘ing perhaps the bi‘st of the set passages, and the 
description of the i*anthcr flhe Churcli of England) — who 

1 bid more of Lion in hci than to fear— 

the best pel haps of the single lines. But it was preceded and 
followed by much less happy < ompositions, on two of which the curse 
of Lxiuicatc verse lies something heavily — Thrnodia Auguslalis.^ a 
Bmiiaric <m the death of ('harlcs II., and Pritannia Rediviva^ a poem 
in couplets on the birth of the luckless Old Chevalier. Yet even in 
these the magical beauty of Dryden’s verse appears. 

For some ten years after the Revolution I>r>^dcn was too much 
occupied with hackwork of various kinds —the chief being the Virgtt^ 

- to produce much original, or e^n semi-original, poetry ; but his 
genius happily inspired him, just before he died, to give 
the most strikini^ pit>of ever given by any poet that age ♦ 

and flbhealth and the unkindness erf ci«jumstance had not affiMed 
his absolute pre-eminence over all his feuows* The so<alled JFhUtr 
were i;^ief!y made up of some remarkable paraphni$cs~i>fydeh lilllll* 
$el^ with more modestyi called them *«tmnsladons”--*4&w 

t He had begun the pmetlee of tmnslaUon* diicfiy in a setiel ef 
hf and others, even before the great satires, aod did, lesms 

(i^yLmuch of Juvenal (t^a) and a good deal of 4ud XdiMihls, ^ 
ionte Hotnee and Itomer. II ts ^ hi kslMsf lMi«e 
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Boccaccio. But they also contained an exquisite dedication to 
the Duchess of Ormond^ some lines of which are the very dower of 
Dryden’s magnificent versification ; a very fine address to his cousin^ 
John Driden (the name had been very variously spelt, ani the 
cousins retained different forms), whose still living sister Honon had 
been his own first love ; Aie:candef^s I'easty and other capital thmgs. 
Macaulay, who, though politically and morally unjust to Dryflcn, 
retained the eighteenth-century admiration for his literary genius 
(which had been authenticated by the great Whig authority of Fox), 
has put the merits of the book with equal brevity, force, and truth\in 
describing its verses as “ such as no other living man could have 
written.’* 

We must define Jind emphasise this a little, for it is one of the 
most important points of this histor^^ When Johnson, not in the 
Life of Milton but elsewhere, says that that poet ought not to be 
blamed for harshness, for he wrote as well as his time 
would allow, and would no doubt have written more 
smoothly if he had written after Dr>*dcn, too many people nowadays 
laugh with pity or derision, as the case may Ik:. Johnson is indeed 
quite indefensible, not in preferring Dryden’s verse to Milton’s-- for 
the things arc incommensurable, and if a man cannot enjoy both and 
can enjoy one he takes the licnefit of th% statute Dc Oustii^us — but 
as making a very gross historiail error. Milton’s versification is 
not of an older stamp than Dryden’s ; it might even plead that it is 
younger, seeing that while Dryden’s verse is now obsok?te, the other 
is still fresh. The two are not older or younger, reformed or unre- 
formed, better or worse — they are dijferent ; they represent two inde- 
pendent developments of the same really earlier stage, the fulhblow^n 
tthdisciplined blank verse of the middle and later dramatists, coming 
as it did on the heels of, or simultaneously with, the t'aried stanza 
metres of which the Spenserian is at once the great original and the 
unquestioned chief, and the loose enjambed couplet of which we find 
the last notable example in Cbain^rlaync. Milton, especially devot- 
ing himself to the good sides of mese various lawlessnesses, created, 
to an extent not surpassed or sensibly enlarged ip the present day, a 
form id blank verse at once infinitely varioM^ and oftremely ptecise, 
e^ble, by the foither elatbration the verse-iiairagniph, of being 
made to subunve almost every purpose of poetry' except the lyttcaL 
l^fyden, revolting from the bad sides, and following the scimt of 
.Widler, lejected Uank verse for a lime even for dramatic purposes 
!;0!Iicpii^ in this he recanted)^ rejn^tA it almost entirely ncm-* 
dimtmttic purposes, and produced a form of the coniribt which, if not 
idm iMfot s^icie conceivable for all kinds of poetry, was m any lafo a 
invective, fm aigifment, and fornaimtive. K# 
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could do much else. His Httle-read lyrics in the plays^ and a few out 
of them, have extraordinary variety, and sometimes come not far 
short of the earlier Caroline charm. His Pindarics (the best of 
which is the unequal, but in parts unequalled, Ode to ike Pious 
Memory of Mrs, Anne Killigrew) have almost limitless majesty and 
no small grace. But his couplet — the couplet which he left to none, 
for Pope, not being able to follow, diverged — is undoubtedly his great 
title to fame. 

For this, or for some other reason, it has been the fashion for a 
century to call him prosaic, “The most prosaic of our great 
poets,” “a classic of our prose,” and the like, are the judgments of 
critics who have not the excuse of the first revolters from his tradi* 
tion. This is idle. If the best things in even the Restoration 
pieces and Annus Mirabilis and the Conquest of Granada^ much 
more the Ai^ren^cde patch and the /find and Panther act of humilia- 
tion, and the opening of Religio luticiy and the address to “The 
daughter of the Rose whose cheeks unite The differing titles of the Red 
and White,” as well as a hundred hardly lesser things — the songs in 
The Indian Kmperor and Oedipus and Marriage a la Mode^ the 
singing flames in which Shadvvell and Settle roast for ever — if these 
things be prose, why, then, we must really have a new dictionary, 
and poetry, hard enough toidefine as it is, w'ill become more impos- 
sible of definition than ever. If there are not in these things the 
transformation and sublimation, by the use of metrical language, of 
ideas so that they remain for ever fitted to transport and inspire, 
then such transformation and sublimation are nowhere ; they cannot, 
on anything but an unsafe criterion of will-worship and private judg- 
ment, be said to be in the Tempest y in Comusy in AdonaiSy m Za BeUe 
Dame sans MercL The administration is different, but the spirit is 
the same. 

Wc shall not use such language again in the present chapter. 
Dryden was not a prosaic poet, but he was the poet of a prosaic time. 
Nor perhaps does this appear anywhere more distinctly than in the 
work of Samuel Butler,^ whose lifdiwas about the same 
length, since, though nearly twenty years older than 
Dr^cn, he died just twenty years ^fore him. He was a native of 
Worcestershire, where hh was bom at Strensham in 1612. He was 
educated at the cathedral school of the diocese, but he went to no 
university. Although details about him, till his death in i6SO| ate iMit 
exactly scanty, they are not very informing, and are sometimes 
contradictory. During the greater part of his life he seems to have 

* ppems, ed, R. B. Johnson ( •* Aldiae Poets”), s vols. Lemdoa^ Thepme 
part of Thyer’s Genmm ftrnmns needs rqsrinti^, with thelil& ncwla theBi^jsh 
Miissliiii. MorJey's Sewmkmth Crnturf . 
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filled quasi*official or ministerial positions in the households of divers 
public or private persons, and it was pretty certainly in one of these 
that he picked up the ^sets for HuMbras. After the publication and 
popularity of that great satire he seems to have been a disappointed 
man, but even tradition makes himself to blame. The first pak of 
Hudibms was published in 1662, the second next year, the thi^not 
till fifteen years aftem’ards. He published little else in his lifetl|me, 
and the so-called ‘‘posthumous works** are certainly for the most 
part spurious. But nearly eighty years after his death, in i759, *Mn 
Thyer, Chetham Librarian at Manchester, issued Gcftuine 
which have an authentic pedigree from Butler’s friend Longue vile, 
and would authenticate themselves without any. 

Butler, by some direct and fairly trustworthy evidence and a 
consensus of tradition, is said to have l>ecn of a saturnine and rather 
disobliging temperament, which indeed is pn‘tiy obvious in his work. 
But there is absolutely no reason to suppose that Iludibnu is animated 
by personal spite at his hosts, masters, or comjxinions during the 
Commonwealth. Every trait, though exaggerated for the particular 
purpose, is historically justified. It is clear that Butler, though by no 
means a verj^ fennd pietist or ** high-flying ” Cavalier, was a convinced 
opponent of irregular “ enthusiasm ** in religion, and fKipular license 
in the State ; and the whole piece is treated w'iih a largeness of 
handling irreconcilable with the idea of a petty w iping off of private 
grudges. He was evidently a bom vaiiri.si, whose satire was not, like 
Dryden’s, merely one development of an almost univenwil faculty of 
literary craftsmanship ; not, like Sw'ift’s kiter, a vain attcmiH to relieve 
the passionate melancholy and the “ savage indignation ” excited by 
the riddles of the painful earth, it was the offspring of a keen infelli^ 
gence, a not too amiable temper, and one fomi of the hard, prac- 
tical, business-like mood which was seizing the nation after its century 
of heroic flights. His minor poems, Elephant in the Moon,” 

the piece to the Royal Society (then new, and much rallied by tlic 
wits), his ** Claude Duval ” cxie, his delightful dialogue of Cat and 
Fuss ridiculing the heroic piays#and many of the meditati%«e scraps, 
are excetiant ; but for posterity he is the author of 

This curious composition, in about ten thousand octosyllabic 
lines, takes its ostensible theme, the adveiftures and misadventures 
of Sir Hudtbras and his man Kalpho, from Mm tmd tMne 

tl^bigs in Us manner from the great French prose satire of ihe end 
; ||f fte sixteenth cenhiry, the but in its real essence 

4|ittte original. The story, thouirfi stntte of its b»ckkm$$ md 
are amusingf and hare theinselres in the gemnal 
is of no impoftaiice; ee see |hat the Mtbnf niifttsnr 
abtmt it luisitelf nee expeded bis irndm to caie. the 
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characters, though trouble was taken to identify them, are types and 
nothing more. But the whole is so constructed as to pour a steady 
shower of pitiless ridicule on the Parliamentary party, and as this 
exactly suited the taste of the nation, which w^as rejoicing in its 
freedom from the sometimes bloodthirsty and always teasing tyrants 
who had domineered over it, the popularity of the piece is readily 
enough understood, while its great human wisdom and concentrated, 
if not very exalted, power of thought have made it matter for more 
than a time. It is indeed of the class of work which, as has been said 
of something else, “ invariably displeases fools, and sometimes men 
like Samuel Pepys, who are not to he so called. Its bitterness is 
too cutting for some tastes ; its grotesque bewilders or disgusts 
feeble folk. Butler is, in fact, a true “metaphysical” in the way in 
which he produces, and heaps in the strangest juxtapositions, endless 
scraps of lore and quips of fancy ; but there is more of the corning 
than of the passing time in the intense common sense w^hich under- 
lies, and (at no great height certainly) overarches, all his erudition 
and all his wit. His form too is of the most notable, and is a sort of 
companion species -by -itself to that of Skelton. The octosyllable, 
though capable of great melody, had always been a light and skipping 
form, but he taught it quite a new pace. There is nothing before 
that resembles, while eve^^thing of the kind that comes after imitates, 
the Hudibrastic: couplet, now soberly plodding in designed doggerel to 
suit the sense, and now^ lifting itself into a sort of pirouette with cme 
of the w'ondcrful final rhymes which have impressed themselves more 
than anything else on the popular remembrance. The verse of 
Butler is scorn made metrical. 

Among the few poets who must be mentioned here with Drydcn, 
the group of belated and slightly degraded Caroline songsters holds 
the most important place. It consists of three “persons of quality,” 
the Earl of Doi'sct, Lord Rochester, and Sir Charles Sedley, of one 
ancestress of the modern lady-journalist, Afra Behn, and of a 
and shifting body of men of letters, who sometimes were able to; do 
charming things, and generally IKd things anything but channmg. 
Even Fiatman, even Bancks, could sometimes turn out a song df* a 
copy of vei‘ses4iA^ith something of the fine rapture, with a good 
the ctureless-ordered e&se, which charm us in their predecessors on . 
the other side of “the fiood.” But even the active and loving 
eftorU of Mr. BuUen attd others have not extracted from them any- 
thing equal to the best fhinii of Dorset, Rochester, Sed^y, and 
^Aftraea,” and they must therefore be regretfully exdoded fiEoma 
ShCMt History* 

A paragraph vdll give the history of the fiont exeepted 
mother must for vdmr wtiAts. Cbaifos SackviRe^ 
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Earl of Dorset (the holders of the title had changed rapidly since his 
greater poetical ancestor received it, not three-quarters of a century 
before he succeeded), was bom tn 1637, not thirty years after the 
death of the author of Gorboduc^ and, as Lord Buckhurst, was kifcw’n 
not too creditably in the early days of the Restoration, though Dryden^s 
Essay of Dranuitk Poesy shows how deep his interest in literature 
even then was. The tyranny, perhaps not more than the stupidit^ of 
James II. sent him into opposition, and he became a great Williamite, 
but always was faithful to Dryden. He died in 1706, last, though 
bom first, of the four. John Wilmot, Earl of Ro<‘hestcr, a still better 
wit and poet, was a worse man, Iwing a rt)\vard, spiteful, and in almost 
every xmy ungenerous. He was born in 1647? ‘ind educated at 
Wadham College, Oxford, came to court as quite a boy, 
played the typical Restoration bully and rake in all 
points but spirit for some fifteen years, ami died just 
after his thrcc-.ind-thirticth birthday; after being, it is siiid, converted 
by Burnet. Sedfey, a better poet than Dorset, and not ipiiie so bad 
a man as Rochester, was lK>m at /Vylesfcird in 1^39, was like W'ilnuit 
a Wadham man, figured in Charles's court anti m outside <»rgies with 
Buckhurst, acceptetf “ Revolution principles/' less it would seem from 
patriotism than from a grudge at James for having clehauchi?d his 
daughter, the witty and ugly Countesai of Dorchester (Dorset’s 
Dorinda), and died in 1701, Afra, Aphni, Apliara, or Ayfara Bchn 
is said to have been born at Wye near Ashft)rd in 1640, but her 
histor)' is most imj^Ksrfecily known. She went to ('»uiana somehow, 
married a Dutch merchant, was a widow’ at six and-twenty, wrote l>oth 
plays and novels, which will appear in the next two chapters, and 
died in 1689.^ 

This quartette lives and will li\e by songs, not always graceful ip 
any sense, nearly always graceless in one particular ; hut of w'ondrr- 
fal ease, air, and fire. Dorset's uni%’ersally known ** To all you ladies 
now on land,” and his less popular ** Phylhs, for shame,” with certain 
cbarmsng epigrams and snatches, the most agreeable of all, if not the 
most correct, being that in praisf#of “ Bunny Black Bes\” have an 
amiable and careless facility which is extremely pleasing. Rochester, 
many of whose pieces, genuine or attributed^ are M**foul that they 
never appear in any decent collccticm, has left others of somewhat 
ilkiatui^ and rather roughly expressed, but singularly dbirewd 
cfiticism, and a handful of really exquisite stmgs, I cannot change 
ft pthers do,” *♦ My dear Mistress htui a heart,” Absent from ihec 
J teguirft still,” When on these lovely looks 1 gaze,” An age tn 

^ Dorset and the produdhte poeiBS of Rochester are la Omtniefii ; them ara 
t^«M*oiMntiiy ooHodlcMtft of mik ; and ihaf of Aim Mii has hssn 

lalite 6 voia Um4m, 'i iyt. 
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her embraces past,” and a few others, while he is at least the 
acknowledged father of the best epigram in the English language — 

Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King. 

Sedley (often spelt “ S/dley ” at the time) has fewer good things, but 
the splendid opening of one of his pieces — 

Love still has something of the sea, 

From whence hib mother rose, 

is not ill followed up, and Phillis is my only joy,” the “ Knotting Song/* 
and others rank very high ; while Mrs. Behn provides at least one — 

Love in fantastic tiiumph sat — 

of quite bewildering beauty, suggesting the idea that some imp of 
poetry must have determined to upset all generalisations as to the 
verse of the time by inspiring it. Vet Oh love that stronger art 
than wine” anti others arc not much below it. These pieces, with a 
few from the lesser hands glanced at above, are memorable as the last 
echoes of the marvellous song concert of the first half of the century. 
After the deaths of Drjden and Sedley in 1700 and 1701, a hundred 
years passed without anything like them ; nor perhaps has the gift been 
quite recovered since. • 

Apart from these, from Drydcn and Butler, and from the survivors 
of the elder age, whether vocal like Milton or silent like Herrick, not 
merely the five-and-twenty years of Charles’s reign, but the seventeen 
of his brother’s, and of that of William and Mary, are woefully barren 
of f)oetry. 1 'he satiric impulse which produced through Dryden 
the greatest v erse-work of the time, in the others chiefly served to 
show by how far Drydcn himself out-topped his fellows. The satires 
attributed to Marv'ell — divers “Instructions” and c, . - 

“Advices to a Painter,” “Britannia and Raleigh,** Marvell and 
“ Dialogue between Two Horses,” etc. — are partisan lam- OWham. 
poons of extraordinary ferocity and not devoid of real vigour, but Rwr 
the most part clumsy in form, followi%, whether designedly or not, the 
roughness of Donne, ^and never advancing beyond Cowley or Waller. 
John Oldham ^ enjoys a sort of traditional fame (due to his peiio 4 i 
his early death, and the* magnificent eulogy of Dryden) which 
could hardly keep if many people read him. He was hom nei^ 
Tetbur]^in 1653, and went to St Edmund Hall, Oxford, where ^ 
took his degree in 1674. He became usher in a school at Croydon, 
where Dorset, Rochester, and Sedley are said to have visited htiki, 
having been struck by hts verses. They, or other pakxms^ recoiii>* 

^ Npt m Chalmers, bat very freqvmftUy reprinted ia.ihe 

Also e 4 Belh iMdkm, 1854. I use the sixih edkioa. ivo^. 
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loonded him to tutorships, and he died of the smallpox at Lord 
Wngston^s seat of Holme Pierrepoint, aged barely thirty. His Qhicf 
work was a satire, or rather several satii*c5, on the Jesuits, which fed 
or caught the dame of the Popish Plot madness in 1679; add he 
wrote many other odes, satires, and translations. The rougliness 
characteristic of Marvell is noticeable also in him, hut he had iWnit 
from Dr>'den^s plays (he had no time to learn from his satirci) to 
clench the couplet with a good hammer- stroke at the end. \ 

It is to be feared that the delusion that decency and dulness\arc 
somehow inseparably connected may ha^’c been favoured by Ponte's 
well-known compliment to Wentworth Dillon, Lord Roscommon : ^ 

In Charles h tlays, 

Roscommon only boast.s unspotted hays ; 

for the absence of spot is about the only merit about them. The 
Essay on Translated rerst\ which has given him an easy fame, is a 
very respectable exercise in a kind of couplet which, early as it is 
(written 1670, printed t68o), has already made great progress from 
the massive vigour of Dryden to the smoother hut weaker elegance 
of Pope ; the rest of him ts negligible. Another noble bard of the 
time, John Shefticld, Earl of Mulgrave and Duke of Buckinghamshire, 
wrote couplets inferior to Koscommon’% and lyrics very inferior to 
RochestePs, yet some of these latter are not despicable. An Essay 
on Satire^ which is attributed to the joint cdbrts of Mulgrave and 
Dryden, is too rude, as well as mostly Uh> rough, for the |K)ct, and loo 
clever for the peer ; it contains perhaps the lies! satiric couplet in 
the English language, outside of Dr>'den and Pope — 

Was ever prince by two sii once midetl. 

False, foolish, old, ilhnature<l .ind ill-bred ? 

The ** two ” being the Duchesses of Cleveland and Portsmouth. 

The strange encomium of Johnson on T^e Choiee of Thomas Pewn* 
Iret has excited the wonder of at least three generations, and nothing 
else of his has even titular fj^e. Stepney, a diplomatist and a 
ttanslator, has left little to repay the explorer of him ; the four 
monosyilahles, King, Smith, Duke, and Sprat, <css^; ** GranvtQe the 
poKte,^ least But that friend of Drydets and Pope who is yoked 
in the lattePs couplet as knowing* with Granville, Wtlliam Waldi^ 
ijbes at intervals (especially in ** Jealousy |md the quaint ^ Ottpaning 
!ti»ver”) above his dreary f^ss. His thought has the unconmilewnaSty 
M Ate earlier time, and bis expression, t^gb very iiiieqa^i |i wm 0 F 
Ims not unworthy of it 

^ RoicniMiioii. wkh sH who Icitkiw, wtti he tbend in tMsera Thh Mdt 
vahk. i697*t70|« oa iiid n Mdi nqik of Mt to.a 
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The *;tage at the Ke'.toiation—Th** Heroic play -DrydcnS comedies — Ethcrcge-^ 
Sh.ul\v<*ll Scdley -Mrs. Dchn W >cluTk*y ~ AuzrW — The gR^at 

arlihcial comedy- (ongievt - -Vanbrugh- Karquhar- Cibbei — Mrs. Cent- 
Inrc Restoration tragedy - Drvdcn's Heioit pla).s — llis blank-verse plays — 

His play -songs and prologues — Ciowne and Settle —Otway — Lee — Southerne 
and Roue. 

Tuk twenty years’ deprnation of dramatic entertainments which the 
English people had sufferet^ naturally did not decrease their appetite 
for these. But the plays which were presented to them — perhaps 
the plays that they demanded -u ere of kinds strikingly 
different from those which had been in vogue before atom* 

1640, Not indeed that we must assume a total 
exclusion of the pre- Restoration dnima from the theatre. Fletcher 
and Jonson long continued to hold the at least titular place of 
greatest English dramatists in critical — perhaps in vulgar — estimation, 
Shakespeare himself was acted, and not always in the travesties of 
Ravenscroft, Davenant, and (one has to add) Dryden. Others held 
the stage more or less, and there was room eN^en for new plays of 
the old kind, “such, for instance, as Cbamberlayne’s Vicieiy^ 

under its stage title of IViis Ixdby^he Nose^ as late as 1678, Bu^ 
as has to be so often repeated in literary history, facts of this kii|d 
are extremely delusKe when taken by themselves. What Wf hate 
to look to is the character of the plays of younger men, the theoif^ 
advanced by younger critics, the mounting, in short, not the retreati^ 
tide, Jt is l^cause in literature ebb and flood always in ih^ lisay 
overlap, instead of keeping apart with a clear interval betwo^ ^ 
so numy mistakes are made. The new currents dkl not teabe 
thanielves distinctly perceptible immediately, and for a ymt m 
tm the stage was Supplied partly by old han^ lilm \ 

hmmrn^ was himself a amdern) and Shirley; pli% bf 
fmm Sbe WUimh Tadfatni who m i IWilR 
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make no great mark in literature.^ But they became noticeable, as 
regards comedy, to some extent in The Wild Gallant of Dryden, 
which dates from 1663, and still more in the Ijnpe in a T'ub of 
Etherege, just after; as regards tragedy, in the “heroic"’ djrama 
which the first named and others l>egan to put on the stage nsfore 
long, and which kept it for many years. 

The change in comedy was naturally less than in tragedy for 
all kinds of comedy differ little and are closely akin. The humour- 
comedy of Jonsoiij indeed, was stoutly kept up by Shadwell ]|ind 
others, and was too English a protiuct ever to pass away entire^' ; 
and Dr>'den himself did not innovate so very much on the more 
distinctly romantic comedy of Fletcher. The comedy of the Restora- 
tion par excellenic is a kind copied to some extent from French 
and S[>anish originals, and relying, first, on a more or less definite 
plot, intrigue, or whatever tenn may he preferred; serf»ndly, and 
still more, on witty dialogue. But the tragedy of the Restoration was 
a much more peculiar and anomalous phenomenon, and it is by no 
means equally easy to descril>e it m any terms at once amiraite 
on the facts and likely to meet uith general acieptancc. It used to 
be complacently accepted, in common with many other literary 
symptoms of this special change, as a mere imitation of French 
models, fostered by the King's liking forteveiything FrcniTt. That 
something in it was due to this is not denie<l ; but more careful, and 
at the same time wider-ranging, < ritiiism has Icmg refused to allow any 
paramount importance to this origin. Another French inducnce, 
that of the heroic romanc es, the most famous of which 
arc the work of Madeleine de .Srudt!r)’, has also been 
exaggerated, but is also a true cause in part. These 
things, in the origimils and translated, had been very [Kipular in 
England for some time, had left their mark on poetry, popular and 
unpopular, as has been noted above in reference to Gandibert and 
Pkaronnida^ and were in some cases actually dramatised in the heroic 
play. But this again %vill not do by itself^ and cannot supply more 
than a small part of the required ^hmsons. 

The greater part of the real cause may pjobably be found in 
certain changes already noticed, and Hip be noticed again, which were 
now passing by way of reaction over the national !tierar>* taste* As 
most of these changes were In a direction of increased sobriety, it 
may seem at first contradictory to connect with them a prodhet tike 
#e iM^Foic tragedy, which is one of the most extravagant in the whfde 

^ ^ ^ AH three to he fotind In hisidiiieiit Lofpin's efduMextem* 

vWibnn, an Idsh harritter, fm no IHtle pow«r« bUl dtrowi it hiio eld 
fimns. Ottwr wriim, elder and younger »»Hoir»rd, KllligieWp ThImi, Sir 1L 
nUHdiaiiii^woiild call 
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history of literature. But this is only an apparent difficulty, not a 
real one. 

This singular growth, which flourished specially for some fifteen 
or twenty years, but did not disappear wholly from the stage till long 
afterwards, so that it furnished jokes to Fielding^s Tom Thufnb nearly 
thi*ee*quarters of a century after the Restoration, has for its main 
theme love affairs and affairs of war, in each of which the heroes (ably 
seconded by the heroines) set common sense and natural language 
at defiance ; and for fomi, a system of rhymed decasyllabic couplets, 
couched in the most emphatic style, and specially tending either to 
long harangues or to sharp interchange of single lines or distichs, 
something after the fashion of the stichomythia of the ancients. It 
is probable that the vehicle had more to do with it than the theme, 
though both were curiously well suited for each other. The couplet 
was the darling of the moment, and if this fonn of it is not good, no 
other is in English possible, for dramatic use. After the extraordinary 
shambling union of bad prose and worse blank verse which has been’ 
noticed, the neat, sharply exploding couplets not unnaturally gratified 
the public ear ; and rant as rant had never been abhorrent to an 
English audience. Nay, as lending itself well to recitative, it was a 
kind of necessity to the half-gperatic entertainment ^ which, as has been 
said, Davenant cleverly used as a shoe-hom to draw on his plays 
proper. In fine, the couplet was the mode, couplet - plays almost 
naturally invited “ heroic ” subjects, and the thing took shape. 

It is curious and characteristic that Dryden, though at this time 
he had written very little, and had chiefly a vague Cambridge 
reputation of ability to go upon, w'as in the van of the new play 
movement with 7 'hc Wild Gallant, And it is not less 
curious, and not less characteristic, that while the play 
is not a good one as it stands, it was apparently worse 
when it first appeared, and w’as damned. In its later form, which 
succeeded by the protection of Lady Castlemaine, it is a sort of 
Comedy of Humours, with a dash oS^'letcher, more of the nondescript 
drama, which, as w*e have seen, had been popular from Middleton 
downwards, an4 a ^ery littl^)f the new repartee and fashiona)^ 
slang. Dryden did mueh bwef than this in some of his numetpuis 
comic ventures,^ but it cannot be said that his comedy was evor at 

^ I#x6s6 Davenant ckbtained leave to produce* at Rutland House in Aldeith 
gate Street, an Entertainment after the Manner of the Andents/^ eonilltiiigcf a 
vase prologue, and some Discourses by Diogenes and Aiido|rf)anes, a l^ar^dah, a 
Londoner, etc., with songsand music. It was immed'iatdy billowed TJk 

a heroic |day iu (^^lemtic form. 

* tite best are, the oomlc part of the tragi*camic Maiakn 1667*; Tke 

Afaril i668; Murrk^ d /a Mink, again tmgi^oomlc, 1670; and 
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the level either of his own powers or of the best performances of his 
contemporaries. His wit was not light enough ; his temper was too 
kindly ; and perhaps (for, though his birth was good and he m^ried 
above it, he seems always to have been a home-keeping or tsA’ern- 
haunting person, not desirous of gay society, nor shining in it) his 
habits too sedentar)’, for the airy, malicious genteel comedy V^hich 
Etherege and Wycherley were to start, Congreve and Vanbrugh 
were to bring to perfection. One situation, that of the pair of lovers 
(it is characteristic again that with him, though with no one els^ of 
his time, they might be married) wht> arc very fond of each othler, 
and not really very fond of any one else, but who do their very l>esi 
to pretend indifference or faithlessness, he inaile something like his 
own. At other times he either went near failure, or at any rale 
achieved no striking success, and loo often he tried to make up for 
the absence of comedy In- the presenc e of ( oarseness. 

For the typical Kestoration comedy vve must look elsewhere. 
“ Gentle ” Cieorge Etherege * by the merest accident lost his due 
when VV^ycherlcy, Congreve, X’anbrugh, and Farquhar were collected 
by Leigh Hunt as ** Dramatists of the Restoration,” and 
in the usual way, after an interval, the injustice has been 
more than made up to him. He was born somewhere Ijelwcen 
1654 and 1636, but \sc do not l?now the dxile of his birth 
exactly, so we know nothing certainly alxmt ins extraction or his 
education. We do not e\en know when he was knighted, but it 
must have been pretty late in the reign, and quite early in it we find 
him a courtier, a companion of liurkhurs»l, and in 1664 author of 
TSe Comical Re%*engc^ or Lave in a Tub, Four years later he wrote 
She would if She could. In 1676 he brought out his best play, The 
Man of Modt% or Sir Fopling Flutter^ and got into a scra|)C with 
the watch at Epsom. In *685 he was appointed English Resident 
at Ratisbon, an important post, because the Diet of the Empire -was 
held there. From this time onwards we have letters of his, and the 
old story that he died by falling downstairs vino grmtatus has no 
authority ; it is pretty certain that wherever he died it was not at 
Raiisboti, and there is fair, though not certain,# evidence that it was 
at Paris before February 1691. !» that case He had probably 

followed the fortunoa of James II. 

Etherege’s three plays arc very interesting ; they are decidedly 
^ver, and they Imve certainly some arrears of credit due to them hi 
itmsequence of the priority too often denied on the strength of the 
ga«coiiades of Wycherley. But their positive merit h perh^ iiome* 
than might be gathered fwm the lemaikt some of ihm 
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late panegyrists. Love in a Tub is at least as formless a thing as 
The Wild Gallant itself, and, like that, is a sort of hotch-potch of 
Jonson, Fletcher, and others, though, unlike that, it has couplet passages. 
The serious part (for there is a serious part) is beneath contempt ; we 
have Middleton’s own fashion turned inside out, and worthless tragic 
scenes tied to comic ones of some value. But even these last are 
very unequal, and the title-passages, those in which a French valet is 
imprisoned in a tub, are farce of the lowest. There is a good duel, 
and it is to Ethcrcge’s credit that the cloven foot of Restoration 
comedy — the passionless and malevolent licentiousness of too much 
thereof — docs not appear. She loouhi if She could is a great advance 
as a play, though the less said about its morals the better. It is 
thoroughly spirited. The heroine is amusing but not individual ; her 
girl companions are rather good, but not better than Dryden’s ; the 
Prince Charming of the piece has still not descended to Restoration 
level In the third, Sir Fopling Flutter^ the wit and the composi- 
tion are again improved as the ethics and [esthetics are low^ered. 
Dorimant, the hero, has been variously said to be a study from 
Rochester and from the author himself ; it seems pretty certain that 
Sir Fopling is a known character, Sir Car Scrope, and that Medley is 
Sedley. However this may be (and it is of small importance), the 
piece is a typical examplc^f the style by an author who had made 
his (Fbut earlier than any other practitioner. It has plenty of wit, a 
considerable advance in stage merits on the earlier comedy, and a 
much more direct prescntJition of manners. 

In 1668 appeared two other comic dramatists, neither of whom 
quite hit the new way of comic writing, but both of whom, as w'ell 
as a third, the notorious Mrs. Behn, preceded Wycherley^s certain 
appearance. Thomas Sliadwell * was bom of a good 
Norfolk family in 1640. We know little of his life, nor 
any reason except politics (he was a violent Whig) for the sudden 
change of a friendship, which had certainly existed betw^een him and 
Dryden, into the enmity which drew from him the virulent though 
ineffective libel entitled The Meda^f John Bayes^ and provoked the 
crushing retorts AtaoFlechnoe and the “Og” passage in thie 
second part of •Absalom and AchitophoL He was rewarded at dit 
Revolution with Dryden^ forfeited laureateship,^t died soon 
wards. Shadwell, who had a certain propensity to stimulants ndt 
merely^ alcoholic (he is said to have been an opiam7eatar)» ; is 
said also to have been an agreeable companion, and of a uril 

i The only complete edition of Shsdwei] (4 vola 1780) is wsiy mum and 
dear, most copies having perished in a ire. But just alter hh death adnie sets of 
the carirint cxipks of all Ms pky% irushtding the posthumoes FhhesSterv, weed' 
bound up vpls. 410, a^d sometimes occur. I use Bits issue. 
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much lighter in conversation than in writing. His plays, how- 
ever, though as mere literature deserving evcr>»thing that Dryden 
has said of him, are yet by no means conlem})tible, and he himself 
provoked the oblivion which has fallen upon them. Of his seven- 
teen pieces the first, Tke Su/Un I.MVcrsy both exemplified, and by its 
preface explicitly heralded, the style of almost all — a style closely 
modelled on Jonson's, and devoted still to the setting fortli of 
humours,” very loosely compactctl into a play. Uesidcs hi.sl in- 
ability to “ write,” Shadwell has the ilrawhacks of a coarsentbs, 
excessive even for the time, and an almost iiuariablc inability^ to 
achieve witty dialogue. But by way of setting u* his lumumr he had 
the good luck to fix upon, and the good skill veiy fairly to achieve, a 
much distincter jX)rtraying t^f the manners, j)la(es, etc., of the time 
than men far more distinguished simply as men of letters have 
managed. Scott and Macaul.iy h;ue b<en almost wholly indebted 
to his Sguin* of AlSii/ut , i68f;; for their pi( lures of that ceiiainly 
picturesque if not editing hKaliiy; Kpu^ift /!>//.? ( 1676) and 
/rt/r(i686) give Us sketches of seventeenth century watering-places 
and holiday resorts, whi< h <lo not come much Iwdiind those of the 
great novelists in merit, and long antu tpate them in time, .Shad- 
W'elFs playhouse scenes, for all their clu^nsy writing, have a nature 
altogether different from the brilliant artuu iality whitji, if it became 
more brilliant, also betame much more aitdicial in the progress from 
Etheregc to Congreve, If Shadwe ll imagined little, lie heard and 
saw much, and he enables us in turn to see and hear such things as 
the question and answer of his fuf»s aljout town 

(f>.) What play are they playing? 

{A,} .‘sonH’ d <1 play ur uther. 

We know this to lx* /rur ; and these truths relieve the l>ad cem- 
stniction, the want of distinct character, and the c lumsy and dl*wriue« 
dialogue of such plays as 7 'Ar Miser {1672), Ihe I'rue Wideniu (1679), 
The Hummrisis (1671 The (1676), 7 he Sem^ttrs {1691), 

though when Shadwell attempts original drarn^, as in The Rayai 
Shepherdess^ botches Shakespeare, as in Timmy tries the terrific, as 
in The Libertine (thf earliest English version of the Don Juan story}^ 
or mixes politics and Irish humours in 7 'he iMHiashire WUehes or 
Teague O^Diveify (1682), it may w'cll seem to the reader that Dryden 
rather too mild than too severe in the immortal castigatiotif which 
he administered to his quondam friend and gratuitous tibetter. As 
Ihr £ 3 iadwd!’s strictly poetical qualifications, they simply do exist 
Sedtey and Mrs. Bchn * have been mentioned Mom as &r as 

^ Iditicms as idami 
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their lives and poems go ; their plays recall them here. Sedley, who 
is selected in Dryden^s Essay of Dramatic Poesy (vide post) as repre- 
sentative of the extreme French party in dramatic taste, 
was also recognised by others as one of the best dramatic 
critics of the time ; but his actual plays are not great things. The 
Mielberry Garden^ which had the same birth -year as 7 'he Sullen 
Lovers^ presents the nondescript comedy, so often spoken of, charged 
with the new morals, or want of morals, of the time, and attempting 
repartee and Molicresque dialogue. Ikllamira (1687), which made 
its appearance very much later, but seems to have been of no very 
different time in origin, is an adaptation of the Eimuchiis of Terence, 
in which the capabilities of the subject in certain directions are 
liberally dc\ eloped, and in whic h there are some smart speeches. 
lUn it cannot he called a good play, and in particular abuses the 
license of dramativ' improbability to the greatest possible extent. 
The Grumbler is even more of an adaptation ; and Sedley^s tragedies 
do not dcsone notice in the latter part of this chapter, but show 
that he had not unlearnt the shambling blank verse of earlier times. 

Sedley, a man of fortune and fashion, merely wrote because it 
was part of the ftishion to write ; Mrs. llehn had to write for her 
living. Her plays are not as such by any means so remarkable as 
her poems (which mostly 8ccur in them) or her novels, jj 
but they are numerous and far from despicable, nor is 
there much justification for Pope’s singling them out as s{>ccially 
immoral. At the same time Afra, if not much worse than others, is 
(juitc bad enough, while, like Sedley, she requires no notice in respect 
of her serious or tragical w'ork, though this sometimes gives occasion 
to her finest lyric. The Rovt't\ or The Banished Cavaliers (1677- 
81), a double play in two long parts, is generally most praised, 
perhaps because it is really the best, perhaps because it comes first 
in the printed copies and many readers do not get farther. But 
The City Heiress is also a pleasant incident play of its own kind, 
and The T<mn Eop^ The Lucky ^hance^ 7 'he Widow Ranter^ Sir 
Patient Fancy ^ and utheis reveal themselves pretty clearly by their 
titles. • 

It must at least !>e«said for William Wycherley^ (whose reputed 
claims to priority, it is fair to remember, we have not from himself 
but oj bad and late authority) that whetlier he wrote first or not, he 
certainly wrote best of the comic authors of Chades lids reign* He 
was the son and heir of a good old family in Shropshire, where he 

^ The edition of Leigh Hunt, containing also X^ongrevn, Vaiihfiigh, and 
Farqnhar, has long been the standard for this ifuartette* All, however, in whole 
or In part, appear in the ** Mermaid Series,'* and have ate hwm 

edite4 
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was bom about 1 640. He resided in France, where he had the ad van* 
tage of the sa/on of Julie d^Angennes, Duchess of Montausicr, who, 
Wvchc i« - however, cannot have exercised upon him the purifying 
influence attributed in reference to her compiitriot (wits. 
After the Restoration he returned to England and resided some (time 
at Queen's College, Oxford, though he docs not seem to have niameu- 
lated ; and he found himself probably more at home at the Middle 
Temple. He had, according to Pope, hi'i friend later, already written 
in a Wood ; but no statement of Pope's is ever to l)e accepted 
without corrobontrion, and here wc have none. The play did hot 
actually appear till 1672, and attracted to W ycherley, who was very 
handsome, the spare attentions of Itarbara Palmer, Duchess of 
Cleveland, which he shared with Mar!l>orough and many others. 
For some years he was rather a prominent courtier, and he produced 
The Gentleman Dandnii JA/.r/cr ( 1673), Country UV/c(i675), 
and The Plain Av//cr ( 1677), in pretty rapid succession. It seems 
to have been after this that he married the Countess Dowager of 
Drogheda, a lady nobly bom as uell as connet ted, haiuDotnc and 
well dowered. But she is said to have l>cen \iTy jealous, and though 
she left Wycherley at her death, ntu veiy long afK-rwards, all the money 
she could, the legacy only hrtmght him law-smts and a long imprison- 
ment for debt. As a \cry old man he«inade the at quaintance of 
Pope, succeeded at the death of his father, who must have been a 
nonagenarian, to the family estate, married again and settled a 
jointure on his wife, and died immediately afterwards in 1715. 

ffc seems to have earned the liking as well as the admiration of 
his contemporaries, and while they recognised 

The satire, wit, and strength of manly Wycherley, 

they do not seem to have attributed to him any of the ilPnature which 
wc see in his own Manly. His ability is shown within a rather small 
compass. Zazr in a Hoad is not supc^rior, or very littk sujxTior, to 
most of the comedies mentibne# in Hhe bust few paragraphs, and 
though it is unjust to j:all The Gentleman Dancing Master^ as 
Hailitt has called it, a *Moiig, foolish farce/' it lias no great merit. 
Bui TheCmniry Wife and The Plain /?rii/er*(ihe latter an extremely 
free following of Molt^re's Muanihrape) are simply th# strongeit and 
wiiadisst { 4 ays of the comic kind produced in Engird iMweeti Ffekher 
mA Congreve, that is to say, for more than sixty ytmik They are 
pOitpYf tarred with the Hestomtiofi bfifsb of ctxsrsehe^ so tsmdi so 
, even the next cci^tury. Utile iimibted m tt was with 
ifoM, had to adjust the phk of The CmtUrf Wifo hi iiimte deceitl 
ittd savoury conditions. Nor imn my pmsimm meA ef eon* 
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struction ; it has been said that no plays of this period have. But 
Wycherley has made great progress in the type -character of his 
F rench originals over all his contemporaries ; he has some very 
original figures, such as the Widow Blackacre of The Plain Deader. 
And, above all, he has discovered and put in practice, to no small 
measure and extent, the particular forte of his own kind in his own 
time. Ethercge, Sedley, even Dryden, though it was out of his 
way, had all been trying to hit off the smart repartee and sparkling 
dialogue which Moli^jre had given in French. But Wycherley was 
the first who did this really well and pretty constantly. It is true 
that the fault of the style makes its appearance with the merits. It 
cannot be said that the action of The Country Wlfe^ to take the earliest 
instance, at all requires, or is to any appreciable degree helped by, 
the hit-or-miss witticisms which Horner and his friends allow them- 
selves for pages in the very first scene of the very first act. But in 
hardly any Restoration play have wc any belter action, and here we, 
at any rate, have the tongue-fence to amuse ourselves with instead. 

.Some of the writers chiefly noticeable as tragedians wrote comedies, 
hut hardly anything of theirs deserves .actual notice except the Sir 
Courtly Niee of Crowne {vide infra). But there is one other famous 
comic work of the reign of Charles II. which must he 
dealt with, ami that is The^ehearsaT (1671), attributed ^ ^ * earm, 
to the Duke of Buckingham, but pretty certainly the work in the main 
ot coadjutors, wdio included even the Roman hand of Butler himself. 
From the first the piece, which was for years on the stocks, was 
meant to attack a Laureate, whence the name Bayes, but Dryden 
w’as not Laureate at the time that it was begun, and it w^as aimed at 
Davenant. Nor, thougli there arc undoubted strokes at Dryden 
]>ersonally, is he responsible for all the things ridiculed in it. . The 
play is, in fact, a cento of extracts or pitrodies from heroic tragedies 
strung together and attached to a roughly sketched scenario of the 
same heroic kind. The idea is, of course, not entirely new, but had 
never been carried out in quite the same way, and naturally caus^ 
a great deal of amuscificnt.^'' It%as been twice imitated in 
popular pieces, the J'om Thumb of Fielding and the Critk of Sheiidat^ 
and though the latter is certainly even better than The 
The Rehearsal itself is admirably good, ^ ; 

The glory, however — a glory by no means unmixed wiflt 
of thif Restoration dr^una was not reached till long after the 
tkm itself, and by a set of men whose knowledge oi the 
ways of that time was mostly traditional and literary. There is mndi 
less r^ity about Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar than about 
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Shadwell and Sedlcy ; and it is this which gave such validity as it 
has to the whimsical attempt of Charles Lamb to excuse their want 
The creat dcccncy and of morals in every sense* But in faf t no 
artificial cxcuscs are possible, and the least valid of all isl that 

comedy. ^-jiich attempts to shield them under the mantle olf the 

classics. The actual license of Aristophanes, in some directions of act 
and word, is ver>» much beyond that of Congreve and X^anbrugh. \But 
Aristophanes does not, like \'anbrugh and Congreve, make faithless- 
ness a distinction and brutality an older of merit. On this jxxinl 
there can be no “ transaction ” ; but having pronounced on it, we may 
proceed to do justice to the literary merit of these authors, which in 
some ways is of almost the highest degree. I'beir forte is still not 
composition, which in all the three (in X’anhnigh ix^rhaps least) is 
w^eak, but, as Ix^forc, in the amusing naluie of the scattered scenes 
and cltaracters and, far more than befoie or ever again, in the un- 
ceasing salvo of verbal wit which rings through their Ih'si pieces. 

\Villiam Congreve, the greatest of the three in iheir special 
greatness, was a cadet of a giKKl StalTordshire family seated at a 
place whence it took its name, but was horn (February 1670^ in 
Yorkshire, at a house near Leeds which Ixdongcd to his 
ongreve. uncle. His father, a soldier, l>etaine a land* 

agent in Ireland, and Congreve was eduraftd at its then best grammar 
school, Kilkenny, and at 'Friniiy College, Dublin, whence he passed 
to the Middle Temple in Lon<lon. lie l>egan in literature with a 
prose tale, which thne have Ix^cn few to read and 

not a soul 10 praise, but Hubinitied his first play, Oid 

B^duhr^ to Drj'dcn, vvho praised it highly, pul it jierhaps a little 
into stage shape, and got it acted in January 1693. Within the 
same year, for Congreve certainly had the pre< ocity which Wycherley 
perhaps affected, came The Double Dealer, I.o 7 e for Ijroe came in 
April 1695, The Mournhij^ Bride two venal's later, and The IPajf of 
thi World in i 7 ck>.* 'I'his last, for what reastin it is difficult to con- 
ceive, was not successful, and ^'o^revc, who had already been 
annoyed by the protest of Jeremy Collier {vide infra^ against his 
style, left the stage never to return. He received valuable Gos'cm* 
ment places, wrote a masque or two and sqmc very excellent lyrics 
in the aniftdal style, and died in 1729, leaving most of his money 
to Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough. ^ 

Congreve^s tragedy will have its place later ; his four comedies 
advance with a singularly even and rapid progression. The OU 
$mhelor it not much, if at alh better than Wydieiley, and it# hero 
(iM the title hero), Vainlove, it, with a yoimg man% 
made to outdo all the oihor heroes from Dorimam downward, whom 
be copies, in loveless and jojdess debandbery. 7 ^ BmMe JShaifrr ui 
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a very great improvement, though it is almost more of a tragi-comedy 
than a comedy, and might, indeed, with very slight alteration of 
incident and hardly any of language, have come to the sanguinary 
end which it very nearly reaches in fact. The characters of Lady 
Touchwood and of Mask well, her nephew and gallant, have a touch 
not merely of villainy but of sombre sullenness about them, which 
cannot but be felt as rather out of place ; indeed, it is in this play 
and in The IVay of ihe Worlds much more than in The Mourning 
Bride^ that Congreve shows the tragic power he certainly possessed. 
This shadow entirely disappears from L(nfe for Love^ which is all 
pure comeily, all)cit behind some of the merriment there is little real 
mirth. Probability and strict stage construction are still as much 
to seek here as elsewhere, and no one of the characters is a whole 
live personage like those of Shakespeare in the drama before, and 
those of Fielding in the novel later. But, on the other hand, there 
is hardly one who, as a personage of artificial comedy, is not a triumph, 
from Sir Sampson Legend, the testy father, through his sons Valentine 
(spendthrift and rake, but a better fellow than most of them) and 
Ben, the simple sailor, who was now becoming a stock stage figure ; 
through the sisters Foresight and Frail, whose simultaneous discovery 
of each other’s slips is one of the capital moments of English comic 
literature ; and the fool isli® astronomer, Foresight ; and Tattle, the 
frivolous beau ; and Jeremy, the impossibly witty servant ; and Angelica, 
giving us the contemporai^ notion of a heroine who is neither heart- 
less nor a fool ; and Pruc, the hoyden. All these are, for purely 
theatrical flesh and blood, perfect triumphs in their kind, and they 
move throughout in a perfect star-shower of verbal fireworks. 

Yet Congreve had not exhausted himself. The Way of the 
Worlds though in some points it returns to the mixed and semi- 
tragic, or at least serious, cast of The Double Dealer^ is a better-knit 
play than Lm»e for Love^ and contains in Millamant, the coquettish 
heroine, the queen of all her kind- Congreve has indeed borrowed 
the lay figure for her — and something more — from an excellent play 
which nobody reads, Dryden’s Manage h la Modcy but he has given 
her a tenfold portion of air and fire, and indeed left nothing to be 
done in the same direction. Lady Wishfort, too, is another masterly 
personage, and the more^sinister figures of Fainall and Mrs. Marwood 
arc full of power, tvhich indeed, in one way or another, few of ttbe 
characters lack. What none of them lack is wit, the mere wiiltllg 
of the play being better than that of Love for Lmm itself. 

Sir John Vanbrugh, at least the rival of Congreve at bis best, bnl 
more unequal, was bom no one seems quite to know wbero fur 
wbem "^^He himself, perhaps in joke, smd that the place was the 
Bastite) and he was certainly much abroad, though his htmily seems 
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to have been long transferred from the Netherlands to England, 
The date is supposed to have been about 1666. He was a soldier^ 
a herald (he became Clarencieux Klng-at-Arms), and 
* latterly a very well-known architect, Blenheim and Castle 
Howard being only the greatest of his performances in this line, from 
which some structural advantages have been good-naturedly argued 
to his plays. We hear positively of him first in 1695, when he was 
appointed by Evelyn secretary to the Greenwich Hospital Commission, 
and two years later, in 1697, his first play, The Relapse^ appeared. 
Next year came The Provoked WifCy and the last on which his 
reputation rests, The Confederacy^ in 1705. \"anbrugh wrote several 
others, but they were mostly translations or adaptations from Moli^re 
and Boursault, and of little value, though his unfinished Journey to 
London has stronger points. He was knighted in 1714, at the 
coming of the Hanoverians, and died in 1726. 

It is a little odd that The Relapse is an avowed continuation of a 
play by another dramatist, Colley Cibber (see below), produced the 
year before, and entitled Lovds Last Shift, \\anbrugh kept the 
characters, but treated them in a style to which Cibber (who himself 
acted in the sequel) had no pretensions. Lord Foppington (the Sir 
Novelty Fashion of the earlier play) is the last and by far the best of 
the line begun by Sir Fopling Flutter ; irfHeed, he forms a better pair 
to Congreve’s Millamant than anything of Congreve’s own ; and his 
final resignation to his brother of the bride of whom that cadet has 
cheated him, “ Dear Tam, since things are thus fallen aut, prithee, 
give me leave to wish you jay 1 I do it de bon emtr,^ strike me 
dumb ! You have married a woman beautiful in her person, 
charming in her airs, prudent in her canduct, canstant in her inclina- 
tions, and of a nice marality, split my windpipe ! ” reaches the sub- 
time of the comic. The Pro%»oked Wife and The Confederacy^ 
though a little less witty, are perhaps better as plays, and certainly 
more original. Sir John Brute, the hero of the first named, has l^cen 
very highly praised, and deserves the praise, with the limitations 
already made, that he is rather ty^ than an individual, and that 
his life ts stage life. The Confederacy is the most uniform, the best 
moving, and perhaps the best charactered, jf all Vhnbrugh’s plays, 
and it is particularly noticeable for the author’s having dared to make 
it a middle-class play throughout The lords and baronets so 
toominon in the Restoration drama vanish, to be replaced b^ a pair 
of money-scriveners (like tbe fathers of Milton and Gray), their wives 
mid Emilies, a dealer in dd clothes and money-lending, and ^ 

But with the loss in gentSity there is a gain in Iivelk||K8, and 
Coriniim the heroine, if still a lildleatas^y, has stage life fall* 

George Farquhar, the last and youngest of the trio, was the son 
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of a clergyman, and was born at Londonderry in 1678. As his first 
comedy, and a Bottle^ was produced the year after Vanbrugh^s 
Relapse^ he was on a level with, and almost in advance of, 
the rest of his group in early writing. He had previously 
been an undergraduate of Trinity College, Dublin, an actor (he is 
said to have left the stage because he nearly killed a brother actor by 
accident in a stage duel), and an officer in the army ; nor did he give 
up this latter profession till just before his death, which happened in 
his thirtieth year. He had married, and, it is said, had experienced 
one of the tricks so common on the stage of his time, being deceived 
by his wife as to her fortune. Hut he is also said to have in no 
way punished her for her deceit ; indeed, the general tradition of him 
is of a good-natured and amiable, though slightly feather-brained, 
person. 7 'his tradition was possibly founded on, and is certainly not 
out of harmony with, the seven plays which (with some miscellanies in 
prose and verse) he left behind him. For these plays are much more 
good-natured than those of Congreve and Vanbrugh, though there is 
looseness enough in their morality. They also exhibit a steady 
improvement, which, considering the author’s youth at his death, 
makes it probable that he would have done things even better than 
TAc Bcaux-Sfrataj^em had he lived. Love and a Boific^ the first, is 
no great thing, being almost undistinguishable, except that it has a 
little more of the new wit, from many plays of many writers. The 
Constant Couple^ or a Tfip to the Jubilee., and Sir Harry Wildair^ 
two plays connected after a fashion in which the time took pleasure 
as first and second part, and presenting some resemblances in scheme 
to Cibber and V anbrugh’s pair, have more merit. But they probably 
owed most of their popularity with their own and succeeding genera- 
tions to the impudent case \inth which the favourite actress, Peg 
Woffington, in man’s clothes, played Sir Harry. The Inconstant and 
The IVay to If 'in Him are far from achieving the excellence of the 
last pair, The Recruiting Officer and The Beaux-Stratagem. There 
is a vividness and gusto about the^scenes of the first, and the parts 
of Captain Plume and his sergeant Kite, which at least does not 
discourage the supposition that Farquhar drew on his personal experi- 
ences in recruitihg and j^ountry quarters ; though, if “ Silvia ” be the 
damsel who deceived him, his magnanimity was certainly not small. 
The Beaux^Stratagemy which, though not much to boast of from the 
moral |>oint of view, is one of the least morally objectionable plays of 
the whole set, also deserves the repute it has retained above atoost 
aS of them by the liveliness of the incidents and dialogueSi the happy 
humot^^haracters of the servant Scrub and Boni&ce the rascally 
{audibly the ingenious impudence of Archery and the wetl*written 
patts of Squire and Mrs. Sullen. 
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The protest of Jeremy Collier (see next chapter) cither produced, or 
more probably coincided with, a certain change of public taste in 
comedy, and though the plays from 1 700 onwards are by no means 
remarkable, as a rule, for squeamishness, they are not merely freer 
from “ immorality and profaneness,” but distinctly humaner in toni, 
than those of the forty years between 1660 and 1700. They are alsp 
much worse as literature. Those of Steele and Addison had best be 
noticed with other works of their respective writers, but two drama^ 
tists who belong to both periods — to the earlier in general style, to\ 
the later in a certain modification of the ranker features of the \ 
Restoration play — may be despatched here. One of them, indeed, 
Cibber ^ollev Cibber,^ has been mentioned already, and will l>e 
mentioned yet again in connection with Pope. He wa.s 
born in 1671, the son of a sculptor of much note and some merit, 
and became an actor and playwright early, as well as later Poet* 
Laureate, being also long manager of Drury Lane, 'fhe usual edition 
of Cibber’s works contains sixteen plays, but he is said to liave 
written nearly double that number. /,»»rr‘.v Last Shift itself, The 
Careless and The Xonjuror fan adaptation of Jartu^e) 

are the best known of them. MuNt are fairly hvely, but hardly any 
is really literature. 

Very' similar, though a little better at^heir be^t, are the nineteen 
pieces of Susannah Centlivre,- wlio is bclic\cd to lia\e been born 
about 1680, She was the tlaughier of a IJncolnslnre gentleman 

.. named Freeman, but Ncems to liavc pas>eil her girlhood 
Mrs. Cenllivre. . i i . • t 

in poor circumslaiues, ami as an orphan. She was 

thrice married, her third husband lH‘jng, as her admiring female 

biographer calls him, “a Fren<h gemiernan.’ Of him history 

records that he, being a connoisseur in < (»oker>% obbge<l King William 

and Queen Anne by condescending to stiperinicnd their kitchen as 

yeoman, whence he is indeed called ]>y some a c<M>k. She died in 

1722 . The best of her play s are The liusyhixiy and A Ilaid Sirake 

for a Wife^ from the last of which comes at least one universally 

known and quoted phrase, *‘thetlal Simon Pure.'' 'fhey are nearer 

literature than Cibbers, but they arc chiedy interesting Itecausc they 

show the change of taste. The theme is siilf inirigue, but it k 

almost always unsucce.ssful * 


The tragic authors of the period and their tragedies occupy a 
i on the whole less imywrtant, though distinctly curious. • With 

;; Ibeir faults, there can be no doubt that comedies like JLm^ far 
The Confederacy^ and The Beaux-Stratagem mark in* certain 
an advance upon all English comic work before themi 

" ' ^ 4Vol». Londoti. 1760. 

^ Werki, 3 irada Ijondm* ; n^priiuea, itlya* 
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except that of Shakespeare, with which they do not compare. On the 
other hand, AH for Love and Venice Preserved^ not to mention others, 
do come into pretty direct competition with Hamlet and 
Macbeth^ and are, with all their merits, inferior not 
merely to these, but to many others. The difference is 
not in the least surprising. For poetry is not necessary to comedy, 
and is absolutely necessary to tragedy. And it is precisely in poetry 
that the second half of the seventeenth century is inferior to the 
first. 

The tragedy of the time divides itself, with the usual overlapping, 
into two pans — the Heroic drama, already discussed, which was 
triumphant between 1660 and 1680, and did not entirely disappear 
l.>etween 1680 and 1700; and the blank verse tragedy, 
altered in spirit rather than in intention from that Heroic*^ 

** before the flood,” which was not quite absent in the 
first time, and which prevailed once more in the second. In both 
periods and in both kinds the mighty craftsmanship of Dry^den led 
the way, and despite the traditional repute of Venice Preserved^ it is 
impossible here to admit that any examples surpassed The Conquest 
of Granada in the first kind, and Ail for Love in the second. 

The Rival Ladies, which is Dryden’s first serious play, and which 
followed The IVild Gallanf at no great interval, is neither wholly 
tragic nor wholly comic, neither wholly rhymed nor wholly blank 
verse and prose. Hut The Indian Emperor (1665), follow'ing an 
Indian Queen, in which he had helped his brother-in-law, Sir Robert 
Howard, was his first distinct and original venture wholly in the new 
style. The Maiden Queen (1667) is a blend of tragic, or at least 
serious, heroics and comic prose. But Tyrannic Len^c, or The Royed 
Martyr (1669), a dramatisation of the legend of St. Catherine, first 
exhibited the heroic style in j:)erfection. The rants of the Emperor 
Maxiniin and the preposterous character of some of the incidents 
were bywords even in their own day, but the splendid rhetoric of 
the best passages, the rattling stick play of the rhyming 

dialogue, and the really noble scntirTCnt of much of it, almost excuse 
the enthusiasm of audiences for a style full of the most glaring &ult$* 
This is still morS the with the two parts of The Conquest ef 
Granada (1670), which brought the kind to its highest pcufectit% 
purged it of some of the absurdities which were not, as most were, 
hiherenl^ and certainly contains many of the best pieces of 
tion, and not a few of not the worst pieces of poetry, in the fingUs^ 
language*. ' ^ 

T^^M^hemSat came out very shortly, but it did not in ^ least 
heroics, which continued to fiouihdt Fmr ; It time^ Indeed^; 
0f)^eii chiefly wrote comedies or l3«gi-|xmiediea{ but i^e moltv 
' ■ a r , , i j . 
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curious of all his experiments, the “ tagging of Paradise Lost 
into a drama, The State of Innocence^ which is half an opera and 
more than half a Heroic play, shows the undiminished popularity of 
the style. And in 1675 appeared the extremely fine Aurcngzehe^ 
still heroic. This, however, contains both indirect evidence ana a 
direct confession that the author was tiring of rhyme, the latter in a 
statement of the prologue, and the former throughout, in the constatit 
preference of overlapped or enjambed lines to the strict coupldt. 
Nothing can better show Dryden’s literary peculiarities both in strengm 
and weakness than the fact that, when he turned from rhynte to blanl^ 
verse, he actually took a play of Shakespeare’s for something mord 
than the canvas of his new attempt. It is true that in the identity 
of subject of A/I for Love and Antotiy afui C/eopatra we 
much. Not merely uas it the habit of 
the time to refurbis»h old work, not merely had Dryden 
himself a peculiar theory about what he called ‘‘translation/* but 
from the very infancy of the Elizabethan drama itself it had been 
the almost invariable habit to refashion older plays. 'fhe really 
extraordinary thing in All for J.o':e is not that it follov\s Antony 
and Cleopatra^ but that, in following, it keeps so far fnun plagiarism ; 
not that its kind is inferior to Shakespeare’s, but that it achieves such 
excellence as it does in that kind, 'flic fact is that it is a great, 
and a very great, play, with more of the earth and less of the air in 
it than in its model. It stands on an entirely diflferent footing from 
the travesty of Troilus and Cressida^ which followed it in 1679 ; but 
the scenes which Dryden contributed to Lee’s (hdi/ms and Duke of 
Guise contain some of his very bc.st work. When his apparent ruin 
at the Revolution drove him back to the stage, the first play he wrote, 
in 1690, was the very fine tragedy of Don Sebastian (which the older 
criticism put at the he«id of his work in this kind, though nowadays 
All yfer Lane is mostly preferred), and while his Iasi play of all, 
Triumphant^ was a iragi-comedy, the last but one, Clcomepte^^ was a 
pure tragedy and a fine one. ^ 

Dryden’s all but invariable primacy was also wxdl displayed in 
two adjuncts to the drama of the time, one of ivhich it possessed in 
common with that of the last age, while tlyj other was more, though 
still not quite, peculiar to it. The first of these consisted of the songs 
with which it was still customary to intersperse, and here, if he no- 
where quite equals the surpassing gems of Sedley and Mrs. Behn, 
he has a much larger number of very high average quality. The 
oriier lay in the Prologue and Epilogue, which, occasitmal if not 
rare before 1640, became after 1660 one of the most regular aiid^ 
poplar appurtenances of plays. The fashion was no doubt much 
liid|pi by the introduction of women on the stage^ for die prokipMUi 
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and epilogues were usually, though not invariably, spoken by the 
prettiest and most favourite actresses. By degrees it became cus- 
tomary for no\nces, or those who were not confident in 
their own powers of verse (these pieces were all but songs and 
invariably in the smartest style of the new couplet) to p**®*®*^®®- 
get friends, for love or for money, to help them out, and Dryden's 
own scanty income was eked in no small degree by sums thus re- 
ceived, while his prologues and epilogues to his own and others’ 
plays make a very considerable section of his work. Their matter 
is more unequal than their form, for, being addressed specially ad 
vjiigtiSy they offered too great temptation to aim at popularity first of 
all ; and the political savagery of some of these pieces, the license of 
the language and imagery in others, must have counted for not a 
little in his sense of the necessity, if not the adequacy, of the anti- 
thetic excuse fonnulatcd by Johnson later — 

For we that live to please must please to live. 

Dr>»dcn’s earliest and longest-lived rival, or rather contemporary, 
in tragedy was John Crowne — “ starch Johnny Crowne,” as Rochester 
called him from some real or imputed primness. Crowne ^ was a 
Nova-Scotian, and is thought to have been bom as early 
as 1640, and to have died as late as 1705. He supplied 
the stage for nearly thirty years with some eighteen 
plays, the best of which is the xidapted comedy of Sir Courtly Nice^ 
already mentioned, and said to have been, like other good plays and 
poems, due to the suggestion of Charles himself. Crowne was once 
utilised by Rochester’s spite to vex Urv^icn, his masque of Calisto being 
preferred to something of the Laureate’s for a court entertainment. 
He wrote a rhymed tragedy, Caligula^ as late as 1698, and had 
an inclination rather to the tragic than to the comic muse. But be 
is the least notable of all tlie tragic writers of the time except one, 
putting merely insignificant figures out of question. This one is 
Elkanah Settle, the “ Doeg ” of ^he second part of Ahalom md 
A(ihiii)phel, In the early furore for heroic plays, Settle, who was 
bom in 1648, prodiced in 1673 one entitled The Empress of Morocco^ 
which was thought by tfie younger sort quite to put Dryden in the 
shade, and was print^ with elaborate engravings. It is curious that 
Drydjn, losing for once his usual Olympian indifference^ jotni^ 
Crowne and Shadwell (the very man whom he was aRerwards to 
couple with Settle) in attacking The Empress. Settle wrote mudi 
else, became city poet and a puppet-show keeper, and died at an 

^ Among Makliiieiit and Logan's DramaMsU of the EptoraHm^ 4 vols. 
burgh, 1873. 
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advanced age in r724» pitied, half jeered at by the wits of the 
next generation. 

Somewhat younger, and very much better, were three other 
dramatists who with Dr>'dcn exhibit the tragic abilities of Charles IL’s 
time at the best — Otway, Lee, and Southeme. Their merits as ph»y- 
wrights follow the order of their birth, though Lee is mr 
the best poet of the three. Thomas Otway ^ was bom 
in 1651, He was the son of a Sussex clergyman, and cannot have 
been ill off, since he entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a gentlemai\ 
commoner. But the stage had more attraction for him than lhe\ 
Church, though he was quite a failure as an actor, and for the * 
moment turned to the army, where he obtained a cometcy, as some 
say, though others supposed him only to have enlisted. He certainly 
served more than one campaign. But the theatre continued to 
exercise its fascination, which was made strongtT in his case by the 
charms of Mrs. Barr)*, a l^cautiful actress, who aj>|>eared in his first 
play, Alcibiadt'S. He seems to have had Rochester for a rival, and 
certainly had him for a libeller. In 1676 he followed Alcibiaiks 
with Don Carlos^ a rhyming play of some merit in its kind, and then 
turned to adaptations from the French and rubbishy < omedies. But in 
1680 he produced one of his two great plays. The Orphan^ with a 
Cedus Marius which is less g<K>d, andain rt»82 his masterpiece, 
Venice Preserved. Three years later, having in the interval written 
a bad comedy, The Aiheisty he died miserably, it is said by choking 
himself after semi-starvation. 

His misfortunes however, like Chatlcrton^s, h;t\c |>erhaps helped 
his fame. Both in his own time, during the eighteenth cciuur>% and 
even beyond it, Monimia and Belvidera, the heroines of The Orphan 
and of Venice Presen*ed^ were among the most favourite parts both 
with tragic actresses and their audiences, while Venire Presert^ed dA 
least has kept to the present day a traditional reputation as the best 
tragedy out of Shakespeare, the only tragedy of great merit subse- 
quent to the Restoration, and so forth. It is perhaps fortunate for 
Otway that the validity of these pilises is not often tested by reading. 
There is certainly pathos in both plays, and a gOfd deal of dtffumsd 
tragic passion of various kinds. Nor should the utter worthlessness 
of the comic or semi-comic parts of Venic^ Presented be charged 
heavily against Otway, Hut that prosaic elemetn which is such a 
&voitrite objection to the time seems, to some at least, to a|:^dtr here 
nune than it doi^ in Dryden, more than it does in Lee* Otwa/s 
vme has resonance but no melodyt bis sentiment pathos, but netd^ 
fe&taiient nor strangeness, new idways strict tragk quahiy* Above 


* 3 voli. London, 1737* 
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all, neither in sound nor in sense has he any suggesHveness, The 
declamation of Drydcn and the rant of Lee pass in many passages 
into poetry ; it is difficult to put the finger on a single one of Otway’s 
of which, putting the mere appeal to sentiment aside, as much can be 
said. With the elocution of the star,” the beauty of the actress, the 
accompaniment of the theatre, he njay thrill ; in the study, and read, 
he does not. 

On that side, indeed, of the drama which is not literature but stage^ 
craft, Otway has very strong appeals. It has been noticed by the 
late Mr. Roden KocP that even his comedies arc much better con- 
structed, and present a much more coherent fable to the audience, 
than most of the plays of the time. And this is still more the case 
with his two great tragedies. Unpresentable as is The Orphan to a 
modem audience, its pathos is perfectly true and just in itself, and 
much more tragic than that of lenue /^resenah Castaiio, one of 
the two brothers who are in love with Monimia, has brought upon 
himself the punishment which he receives in the deceit practised on 
her by the other brother Polydore, first by his own braggart and 
libertine sneers at marriage, which make Polydore take dishonour- 
able designs for graniccJ^ and secondly by stealing a march upon 
Polydore himself. So too jii J W//Vc Preserved^ though the unamiable 
and exaggerated rant of the lime appears in the character of Pierre 
throughout, though Helvidera is sttigey to the last degree, and Jaffier 
seems quite unreasonably to vent wrath for the ruin which is due to 
his own folly on the world at large, yet Otway has throughout a 
fast hold on his audience. 

It is on the literary side that he fails. His verse is not merely 
harsh and unmusical ; he is deeply affected by the slovenly collo- 
quialisms and degradations of style which, as we shiill see in the 
next chapter, were at this time jeopardising English style altogether, 
and which Dryden was almost alone in resisting. This drawback is 
of itself almost fatal. In the dying speech of Monimia, the climax of 
one of the mo,si heartrending scene%and situations to be found, out- 
side the greatest examples of Elizabethan tragedy, there occurs thb 
distich—- ^ ^ 

S{x^k well #f me, and if thou hear ill tongues 
Sf)eak evil of my fame, don't hmr me wronged. 

To an)fone with an ear this “don’t” (which cannot be helped away 
by resolving it into “do not” with a slur) means simply gnashing of 
teeth. 

But even this t$ not so fatal as the astounding absence in Otway 
of poetical expression to suit his poetical sentiinent In aB ti»a 

* In his Memudd edition of Londi^, saet« 
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famous passages of Venice Presen>ed^ that between Jaffier and Pierre, 
the scaffold scene, and the rest, I cannot remember one phrase, one 
‘‘jewel five words long,*^ that gives the sudden blaze proper to poetry. 
In T/fe Orphan there is nothing better than Polydore^s speech ajs 
he drops his sword and runs on his brother’s — 

Now my Caslalio is again my friend ; 

and though this is adequate and passable, we cannot help thinking' 
how not merely Shakespeare, but half a dozen others, Middleton, 
Webster, Fletcher, Tourneur, Ford, even Shirley, would have phrased 
it, nay, how Dryden, and not only Dryden, among Otway’s own con- 
tertipories, would have been etpial to the occasion. 

The stars of Lee ^ w ere not much more auspicious than Otway’s 
own, though they spared him the touch of squalor which lies on the 
luckless bard of llelvidera. Nathaniel, gcneially known as Nat, Lee 
was born in 1655, the son of a clergyman in Hertford- 
shire, and, like his great r ollalKirator Dryden, was 
educated at Westminster S(h<K>l anti Trinity C'ollege, Cambridge. 
He too became an actor early, and tutnctl fnoin acting to play-writing. 
But his mind was soon clouded by insanity ; he was for years at 
intervals an inmate of the madiiousi%#and when he died, it is 
said from injuries received in a drunken s(]uabblc, at the age of 
thirty-seven, in 1692, he was probably as much mad as drunk.-’ 
He was only twenty when his first play, jVera, came out. It is heroic, 
but bastard-heroic, the rhymes being not continuous, but iniers|>crsed 
with passages of blank verse and prose. S(>p/umis/ni, the next, on 
a subject which seems to have had a sort of hereditary attraction for 
all the more boisterous sort of tragedians, is entirely in rhyme, as is 
Gloriana, or The Court of Augustus Caesar, prtKluced in the same 
year. Next year, 1677, gave the /Chuit Queens, and the next again 
Mithfidaies. Both these plays, which were the most fx>pular of the 
author (the “ Rival Queens,** Staiira and Roxana, continuing for 
many years to be favourite characters on the stage), were in blank 
verse, w'ith no prose, and with rhyme only used^ow and then in the 
old way at the end of scenes, or to top sjxjeches where a clap was 
expected. Some of very best work is* to be found in Oedipus^ 
where he worked with Dryden on a very fair level. The other 
combination of the two in The Duke of Guise was not efttite so 
siic^sfui, though the play contains 6ne things, in the rest , of 
lee*s work, which is wholly confined to tragedy, and which comptises 

^ Works, 3 vote, Lomlon. 1734. 

^ Another mey is that he etoiiped fiom fate keepon on a snowy and 
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Theodosius^ The Princess of Cltue^ The Massacre of PariSy Caesar 
BorgiUy and Constantine the Great y his defects are perhaps more 
obvious than his merits. But as his best work is not free from the 
former, so the latter are perceivable even in his worst. 

On the whole, Lee has been more harshly judged than any other 
English dramatist. His foible for rant early became a byword, and 
was no doubt exaggerated by the knowledge of his madness. The 
form in which he wrote at least part of his works — the heroic rhymed 
tragedy — is the very worst in the world for bringing out the contrast 
of bombast and bathos, which Dr>’den himself by no means very 
often escapes, and to which all others succumb. Lee’s excitable 
brains were not, and could not be expected to be, critical ; indeed, he 
flings out fine things and foolish things with equal indifference, or 
rather with equal enthusiasm. Lastly, it must be confessed that he 
comes far below Otway, or rather hardly enters into competition 
with him, either as a constructor of plots or a creator of situa- 
tions. 'fhere certainly is pathos in Lee, but it is chiefly given him 
by his stories, or by a gift to be noticed presently, not by his power 
of appealing directly to the sympathy of the audience. His plots and 
hi.s characters are all framed with a view to rapid superficial effect of 
sound and fury, and they rush across the stage in successive blasts 
which leave the spectator, o|>i>^tleed the reader, not quite uninterested, 
not by any means cold, and not even wholly contemptuous even of 
the f1atnes.ses and frigidities. But they make no appeal to sympathy ; 
and, but fi»r the one reserved point again, they are too unreal to 
inspire terror. 

'Ihat one rescr\’ed point, however, is that Lee is a i>oet. It is 
not merely that his versification, though unequal, is far better than 
Otway’s. It is that he has the faculty (as the greatest critics have 
been driven to express it) of staying things “ in a poetical way.** His 
finest passiigc of all — one in Mithridatvs on Death — is not, any more 
than the finest passages of others, absolutely original in thought 
He may have got it from Raleigh, he may have got it from Marstoi^ 
with whom he has at least the fonnection that they both write 
Sophonishas. But j^e has put it for himself and made it, or re- 
made it, poet^>^ • Again take — 

• 

To the thiven aii my flying soul is fastened. 

Nobodf but a poet could have put “ driven ” and ** flying ” where they 
are. Otway never would have thought of it And again — 

pity that so fair a star should be 
The child of night 

He not only has the **the lovely chance-werd,** as be says 
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somewhere himself, but he can arrange it in verbal and rhythmical 
arrangement, perfect in sense and sound. 

Thomas Southerne — the chief tragic dramatist of the reign of Anne 
— ^though a lesser man than either Otway or Lee, still claims place by 
right, and Nicholas Rowe perhaps by tradition. After Rowe, no one 
who owes his place in literature to drama will come m 
fnd Rowl Sheridan, though a few men of distinction in 

other ways also wrote for the theatre, and a few pla)^ 
wrights pure and simple may find corners somewhere. \ 

Southerner was an Irishman by birth, though not by extraction, 
and was bom in Dublin county in the year 1659. Trinity College * 
received him and sent him to the Middle Temple, wlience, like other 
playwrights of the time, he proceeded not merely to play-writing, but 
to service for a time in the anny. Although possessed of an eye to 
the main chance — Pope’s well-known couplet, 

Tom, whom Hea\en sent <lovvn 10 raise 
The price of prologues aiui ot plays, 

glances on the one hand at Dr>‘dcn’s having doubled his tariff for 
prologue-furnishing in the case of Somherne’s /^ya/ on the 

other at the profits which the young dramatist himself made - as \vell 
as of literary talent, he was liked and respected by three generations 
of men of letters, from Dr^'dcn, who was on as gtKid terms with him 
as with Congreve, through the Addison and Pope set, till nearly the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when he died at a great age in 
1746, having made the acquaintanct^ of (iray. 

Rowe, whose translation of Lucan obtained the, at first sight, 
astounding sentence from Johnson that it i^ ‘"one of the greatest 
productions of English poetry,’^ w-as of a gr)od Devonshire family, 
but was born in Bedfordshire in 1673, his father iKdng a law^yer of 
sdme note. Nicholas was sent to Westminster, but not to any uni- 
trersjty, his father thinking it better for him to enter the Middle 
Temple at once, that he might, iLmay he supptised, avoid the snares 
of the Muses. Yet, if he escaped the fate of Otway and Lee, it was 
not because Oxford and Cambridge bad no part In him, but because 
he had independent means to which his fatht^s death gave him early 
access^ and because, instead of the rough days of Chicles or the 
rougher ones of ‘‘Grub Street,” the palmy time o( Anne and the 
earliest George fell to his lot. He was five-and-twenty when fits first 
play, TAe Amhitim$ appeared, and he followed it up with 

W0imtUme (a glorification of ITie Deliverer,” for Rowe was a Whig), 
1710:1, and Tk€ Fair P^ftiUni, 1703. /ms which had 

^ WffHks, 3 vels. LcmdcKlf xyaL 
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preceded by others, appeared in 1 7 1 4. Rowe was made Poet-Laureate 
at the accession of George L, and received two or three other and 
more profitable posts, one of which, the surveyorship of the London 
Customs, brought him nearer Chaucer than his verse. He died in 
171S; Pope said he had no heart ; others speak well enough of him. 

Johnson’s description of Rowe’s plays, which is not so extravagant 
as his encomium of the Pharsalia^ admits that there are not in 
them ** any deep search into nature, any accurate discriminations of 
kindred qualities, or a nice display of passion in its progress. All is 
general and refined. But his reputation comes from the reasonable- 
ness of some of his scenes, the elegance of his diction, and the suavity 
of his verse.” The elegance of all but the best Queen Anne diction, 
and the suavity of all but all Queen Anne verse, have long palled, 
and Rowe is therefore much forgotten ; nor need he perhaps be 
disinterred. Congreve’s one tragedy is more often consulted to see 
what »s the context which Johnson praised so highly than for any other 
reason, Few need go fartlier. Southeme’s two masterpieces, The 
Fatal (i6<}4) and Oroofwko (1696), are perhaps more un- 

known still, despite the traditional fame of great actresses in Isabella 
and Imoinda, the constant references in contemporary and rather later 
literature to both, and the jokes made on the unlucky second title of 
71 ie Fatal Marriage. Thi^' have much less elegance of diction than 
the work of either Rowe or Congreve, but much greater tragic quality ; 
being, in fact, Otway a little further prosed. 

The Appius and lyri^nia of John Dennis, the critic; the Dis- 
tressed Mother of Addison's friend I’hilips ; the Phaedra and Hip* 
polytus of his other fiiend, “ Rag ” Smith, owe such shadowy repute as 
they have to accident, and in the two latter cases to Addison’s not 
unamiable habit of steadily puffing his friends. None of them, nor 
any tragedy written fur generations aftenvards for the stage, has 
real merit. ^ 

^ A dramatic growiJi of thus time, the Opera, derived partly from the Mosque, ' 
partly from the *' enicrtamments*’ of Davenant, desen^es notice. Dryden, hetse 
as usual, gave remarkable examples of \\%Alhim and Albmius (1685) and 
Arthur (i69i)«~whiiC|moM of his conieniporaries down to D*Urfey afifected It 
more or less. Bj^dt^ces the Mirious and “heroic” Opt^ra gave place, in Ihe 
eighteenth century more j»qnicularly, to the comic, the partialities of Rich the 
manager, and the immensi^ success of Gay's Bt^ars Opem^ helping this deter- 
mination not a hiile. 7 "he ty{:>e product, or guvct a home to, some exodlleiit 
songs, t>ut was otherwise not of much literary moment. 



CFIAPTER III 

THK A(;i; OK KRVKKN - I'ROSK 

Tendency of Rcstoraoon |>ros<‘*- Iispiomrrs < '<aU<‘\ ‘s T>iyd n - Icmple 

— TiUotson — Halifax —Spi.ii I In* Sdru iv and - Huny.in ' Hih 

four chief Ihinj^s- Th** h‘< i^ur I liurnrt (jL iAill — 'I he 

Diarists — Kvelyn — Pepvs - kc»g*T North- - Miru»rs - I .«.»< ke - - I >fj*radanf»n of 
style at the close of the cvmury— L hsiiaiif’e— c oilier — 'l oin Hiott n — Uutuon. 

In the last two chapters the tone of the history has had to l>e loo 
often apologetic. In p<K-*try nothing but Dryden's own work and a 
few songs by others \\as added to our really precious jKJssessions ; in 
drama the best tragedies ha\e to l>c pniiset^by allowance ; and though 
the best comedies need none in point of wit- -and, indeed, in that 
respect occupy a position unsurpassed anti harilly approached -they 
are far from invulnerable in point of constiui lion, and absolutely at 
the mercy of their critics m lone, temper, and even presentation 
of nature. 

In the third department, that of prose- writing, the age can hold 
its head far higher. It is true ihai, here also, we cannot give it that 
absolute supremacy which some other j?eriiKls, in this or that de|)art- 
^’fwdency of claim. We cannot s;iy that its prose is in all 

j ways and for all purposes the Ixtst prose ; wc may and 

* p«»e. admit a regretful looking Ijack to the prose of 

Browne and Milton, or a consolatwry looking forward to the prose of 
Shelley and Landor ; wc must confess that here as everywhere the 
fall of the poetic spirit, the neap of inspiration, the preference of the 
merely practical and the merely prosaic, is aj^arenl. Hut there i» to 
be set against these things a great practic^ achievement Until 
f66o ft cannot be seriously maintain^ that England |iossesaed| or 
ever had possessed, a prose style suited for those miscellaneous and 
average purposes which, after all* prose is chiefty meant to subserve. 
Of style ai no earlier English writer except Hooker can it be said 
tiiat fl is even conceivably applicable at once to plain tiarrattvei to afgth 
moitative expostiitm* to the hantBing of practical business. We only 
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know it in the second of these functions, and, admirable as it is there, 
we cannot quite tell how it might have adapted itself to the others. 

Of all other styles we can say positively that for this or that or the 
other function of general prose they were very plainly unfitted. Until 
Ascham, the language was not fully stored with words, npt fully fur- 
nished with syntactic practice. The plain Eli2a1>ethan styles were 
too classical and not elegant enough ; the elaborate Elizabethan 
style could never have got a plain talc told plainly. The stately 
pregnancy of Bacon, the labyrinthine windings of the Anatomy^ the 
quips of Fuller, the dreamy harmonies of Browne, could never have 
been adapted to novel -writing, to scientific exposition, to historical, 
political, and philosophical writing without rhetoric. And of all such 
styles it remained fatally true that when they were not very good they 
w'ere pretty sure to be very bad. 

lliere are, here as elsewhere, the usual disputes over the exact 
initiation of the change, and here as elsewhere the old caution that 
** accuracy must not be expected ” is the true one. The manifesto 
of the change is no d<aibt an often-quoted passage ^ in 
Bishop (not yet Bishop) Sprat’s Histoty of the Royal 
Sodety (1667). But the change itself is manifest in the work of a 
group of men — Dryden, Tillotson, Temple, Halifax — who were 
Sprat’s elders by five or fix years. And from these it has been 
until lately customary to single out Tillotson, partly on the authority 
of a by no means decisive, and not certainly authentic, statement of 
Dryden’s to Congreve that he had been influenced by Tillotson, 
partly from the fact tliat Tillotson, the first Whig divine of import- 
ance, and a great apostle of toleration, common sense, and other 
eighteenth-century catchwords, or (if we may coin a much-needed 
term) catrh-M///g^, was popular with Addison and the Queen Anne 
men generally. But we have examples of Dryden’s prose at a tin^^J 
when it is next to impossible that he could have been influenced,!^'' 
Tillotson ; the change is evident in the work of Cowley and oth«^\ 
earlier still ; and on the whole it is far safer and far more phtiti- 
sophical to lake it as, like other lUerary evolutions or revolutions, a 
flying spirit on th|e driven air,” generally diffused and felt by many 
if not by all, rather than as a deliberately caused product of tins or 
that person's idiosyncrasy, or study, or simple desire of innovation* 

Cowle:^ has just been mentioned, and his case is a notable one. 
His sAall hiindful of extremely pleasant Essays display many of the 
characteristics of the new prose, but it is most noteworthy 
that they seem to date iffom the close of his life and 
after the Restoration, in his most brilltant piece, the Discamte 


^ it may be foutid in Sir iL Cmik’s Mngiisk UL ayr. 
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amcemif^ Olhfer Cromwell (i66i), old and new jostle each other 
in a fashion almost startling, and the colour, form, and fire of the 
sinister angel who defends the Protector contrast with the almost 
eighteenth -century correctness of some passages. As in iersc, 
Cowley is the Janus of the time, but his forward face is that wh|ch is 
here the most noticeable. 

What is certain is that Dryden himself again heads this likt as 
easily as he does the others, and with the same masterly, unobtru^i\'e, 
but far-reaching craftsmanship. The immediate stimulus to piosc 

Dryden- Composition in his case was the interest which he feli in 
dramatic criticism ; and the immediate models (for, as we 
have seen, he always took a model if he could) were Corneille’s prose 
^^mw/wof his printed plays. But somewhere about 1665 he seems 
to have begun, and while absent from London at his father-in-law’s 
seat at Charlton to have finished, a much more imyxirtant thing than 
any of these, the famous Essay of J)ramattc Pocs)\} w hicli has been 
more than once mentioned, and the cardinal position of which in 
English literal*)' history has been more and more clearly recognised. 
For it is not only the manifesto of heroic plays, not only an extremely 
subtle and compe^tent exposition of divers views as to the dificreni 
kinds of drama, not even only a declaration, le^vs one-sided than those 
which were afterwards to l>e maile by the f cniury that followed, of the 
correct” notion of }x>etry, and of liicralure generally ; it is a mtxiel 
of the new prose, newer even than Cow ley’s, and removed almost by 
centuries from the style of such still living men as Browne and 
Milton, It contains, lx.*sidcs remarks on Fletcher and jonson of 
only less excellence, that magnificent criticism which by itself sets 
Dryden almost at the head, in place as in lime, of modem English 
critics, and vindicates Knglaml once for all from the silly charge of 
having been taught by foreigners 10 admire Shakespeare. Moreover, 
t 0 complete the value of the thing, we have at least three separate 
editions of it, which Dryden seems ti> have carefully saf>erintended at 
dilTerent times of his life, ami which allow us to see the gradual 
progress of the movement that hf himself directed. In the earliest 
form there are not a few vernatularities which — no means always 
for the better, but always in the same direction *of correctness, 
dk^nce, approximation to a certain general form of prose-writing — 
aie altered in the later. One of the most noteworthy of tficse is the 
alteration of the old English tdtotnaiic position of the preposition at 
the end of the sentence Such aigumenis as the fourth act of 
will furnish me with,** to those with whicli the, «ie.| will 
miraiish me “ writ ** becomes ♦* written ^ i a word occurring too soon 

I To be found m Scon’s Wmikt and Malone's fVmb of tkyikn, and 
aepaniiehr edited 
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after previous use of it is changed for another ; colloquialisms 
grow fewer ; the grammar throughout is corrected and straightened. 
These things are interesting not only because they show the direction 
of the general literary current, but also as a protest against that 
exaggeration and degradation of the plain style itself which, as we 
shall see, set in during the later years of Dryden’s own life, and 
necessitated the further “correctness” of Addison and Swift 

Dryden’s remaining prose works are very considerable, but 
except his translations (mostly hack-work in the Roman Catholic or 
Royalist interest) they almost entirely take the form of essays, and 
no doubt powerfully influeni ed the general taste for that class of 
composition. The last — the Preface to the Fables — is almost as 
much the capital example of his style in prose as the Fables them- 
selves are of his style in verse. And there is no doubt that for 
strictly prosaic purposes this style is one of the most admirable in 
English — correct, but not in the least thin or lame ; with a vocabu- 
lary itself almost daringly enriched from foreign tongues, and seldom 
hesitating at ‘an archaism or a colloquialism when neccssar>% but 
thoroughly organised and “ in hand ” ; of extraordlnar>' ease without 
either over- facility or slipshodness; forcible without the slightest 
eiTort, eloquent without declamation, graceful yet thoroughly manly. 
'Fhat there are purposes for#vhich it would not suffice, charms which 
it does not possess, atmospheres which it cannot give, is all perfectly 
true. But Dryden docs not pretend to give us these things : he gives 
us what he has, and we can go elsewhere for what he has not. 
Meanwhile the purposes for which his own style is suited are perhaps 
more numerous, and the purposes for which it is distinctly unsuited 
fewer, than in the case of any other English prosc-w'riter, save only 
Southey. 

Sir William Temple was a slightly older man than Dryden, 
having been born in 1628. He was a native of London, but had 
conaection.s with Ireland, where bis father was Master of the Rolls. 
He was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
fell in fo\ c early with Dorothy Osbefne, daughter of the 
Royalist governor (Guernsey, who wrote him some of the most 
charming letters in English, and whom he afterwards marned, thoitgb 
after much opposition, f8r his own party, or rather his fath^s, wm 
the Parliamentary. After the Restoration he fell into 
eipecialty diplomatic employment, was sent to Munster, s^otiated 
the Triple Alliance, and did much other work. In the hder years 

Charles he was tried in home politics, but w^as less fortunalei 
perhsqis too squeamish and certainly too timid* For the li^ twenty^ 
years oChis life, which ended unhappily in 11&99 (having 
by that his wife ai^ sqUi the latter in very painful 
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he lived in retirement at Sheen and Moor Park in Surrey, acting 
sometimes as the adviser, though never as the minister, of William 
of Orange, harbouring Swift and “ Stella,” mixing, not too happily 
for himself, in the ** Ancient and Modem ” dispute, and garden^g. 
Temple’s works ^ are mainly occasional, and the best of them lare 
letters and essays ; for he, like all his fellows, shows the strong bent of 
the time towards the essay form. His style, at its best extremely 
engaging, manifests the new form — plain, but carefully balanced 
and polished. From the agreeable nature of the subjects, and the 
air of gentlemanly but not too patronising condescension whicli 
it displays, it exercised great influence on a generation which 
thoroughly respected ‘‘quality.” Once (in the thousand-times-quoted 
close of his Essay on Poetiy) Temple went higher than Dryden, 
higher than any one of his own school, in developing the music of 
prose ; in the context of this and in many other places he goes ver>' 
high. 

John Tillotson - \vas a Yorkshire man, the son of a violently 
Protestant clothier, and was bom in 1630. He was educated at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, took orders, and after the Restoration ap- 
peared as a Presbyterian at the Savoy Conference, but 
I oLson. no extremist and did not “go out.” As preacher 

of Lincoln’s Inn, prebendary of St. Pau”s, and then Dciin of it, he 
acquired a great reputation for eloquence as well as for moderate 
liberalism — ^as we should now call it — in |>ohtics and theology. But 
he was highly respected by all parties during the reigns of Charles 
and James, and he forfeited this respect with the 7'orics, not by his 
Whiggery, but by accepting Sancroft’s archf)ishopric despite, it would 
appear, his own better reason and conscience. He died in 1694. It 
was mainly Ijecause the older style, in the hands of South, Barrow, 
and other great preachers, kept hold of the pulpit longer than of 
other departments of prose, that Tillotson acquired his reputation for 
style. Those who go to him now for that quality will probably be a 
good deal disappointed. He is veiy fairly clear and easy ; but he 
has neither the strength and lAriety of Dryden, nor the music of 
Temple, nor the crisp elegance of Halifax. ^ 

With respect to the Jasjt named it is proper to observe that the 
workf^ in virtue of which he appears here, though there is no reason- 
al^ doubt of his authorship of it, is not attributed to him on certain 
documentary evidence. George Savile, who whs bom 
* *** of an old Yorkshire ^iiy in 1633, and succeeded to 
a biioiietcy at eight years old, became a member of Parliament at 
Restoration. He received a peemge as Lord Savile and Vispoimt 
^ 4 veil. Lottdoii^'iysy. 

t to vola LcMMion* tHeo. ^ lAmdm, ryo#* 
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Halifax eight years later, was a great opponent of Shaftesbury and 
supixjiter (though in a moderate or “trimming” fashion) of the 
Crown, and was successively promoted to be Earl and Marquess. 
In the reign of James II. he was strongly in opposition, and held 
important positions in the interim government and in William’s 
first ministry, but retired and died in 1695 as a private person. 
Halifax’s political importance is known to all readers of Macaulay, 
and he is traditionally reputed as one of the greatest parliamentary 
speakers of his own, or any, time. But his literary fame rests upon 
a little volume of Misiellanies containing, besides Advice to a 
Daughter and some minor things, four political tracts which had 
been issued between 1680 and 1690, entitled respectively The 
Character of a Trimmer^ Letter to a Idsseater, The Anatomy of an 
Equivalent^ Cautions for the Choice of a Parliament-man. fOf 
these the first had been earlier attributed to Sir William Coventry, 
and the second to Sir William Temple ; but the style of the whole is 
extremely homogeneous and (|uite different from anything of Temple’s, 
while, published as the Miscellanies were within a decade of Halifax’s 
death, it seems extremely improbable that the attribution, if incorrect, 
w'ould not have been challenged. 

They are all exceedingly important documents, showing first that 
inclination to the essay — the short, forcible, not inelegant, and yet 
first of all [Kipular, treatment of manageably limited subjects, which 
was such a feature of the time ; and secondly, the progress which was 
being made in the elaboration of a style suitable to such treatment 
in the special ilcpaitment of })olitics. It may be observed, from a 
compjirison of many instances, that irony is an almost inseparable 
accompaniment and ornament of the plainer styles. For it not only 
does not retpiire, but is positively repugnant to, flowing and florid 
periods, involved constructions, and the like, and it gives the salt and 
savour of which the plain style is in especial need. Accordingly 
there is irony in Cowley, and plenty of it in Dryden. But Halid’s 
variety is difierent fixuu that of either of his forerunners— drier, 
more antithetic with a quiet antitftsis, more suggestive of a “ word 
to the wise.” Nof that Halifax by any means scorns a flight now 
and then — thefe is in the Character of a Trimmer a passage on 
Truth beyond doubt suggested by the famous text on that subject in 
the Areopagitica {which Halifax was almost or quite old enough 
to ha^o read at the time of its publication), and very well wordi com* 
paring with it. But these things are not his staple ; that is the 
statement of the case to the plain man in a plain way, yet with such 
a shrewdness and pungency as may give satisfaction to those whtM 
wits, though plain, are noHabsolutely slpggish. For political pur* 
poses such a style is the most valuable of alt, and Hajifiis, beyond 
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all doubt, showed the way to the greater but fiercer and less equable 
genius of Swift. 

Thomas Sprat, as was obsen^ed above, is more noticeable for 
the distinctness with which he puts the new demand than for aiy 
particular dexterity that he shows in following it. He was a Devon- 
^ shire mtin, born in 1636, and went to Wadham College, 

’ Oxford, where the example of the Warden Wilkins may 
have taught him the excellency of making the l>est of both parties! 
He wrote a Pindaric Ode in honour of Cromwcirs death, but w'hcn^ 
the Restoration came he promptly took orders and became chaplain \ 
to Buckingham, his duties in that function being traditionally sup- 
posed to have included participation in T/tt AV/u arsa/. Science being 
fashionable, he became a man of science, and in 1(^67 published his 
Hiftory (it was then a short one) of the Royal Society, taking in that 
respect rather the views of Dryden, whom he was libelling, than of 
Butler, who joined in the lilud. He was a great frit‘nd of ( owley, 
whose life he wrote in Latin and English, made a smart reply to a 
certain Sorbi^re, a Frcn< hman who had travelled in England, and 
became Canon of Wimisor in 1680, and Hishfip of Rochester in 
16S4. His record under James was not loo creditable, but, very 
luckily for him, he was made the object under William of a ridiculous 
charge of plotting by two professional |>cfjurcrs, and reaj>ed a good 
deal of credit from his manner of clearing himself. He died in 

Sprat no doubt heartily sympathised witli, as he most ingeniously 
expressed, the public demaml for a fxipularist d style. He represents 
the Royal Society as ‘‘most solicitous against the luxury and re- 
^ dundance of speech,” as “l>cholding with indignation 
Royal Society how many mi:sts and uncertaintie.s these specious tropes 
andaryio. figures ha\e brought on our knowledge.” He 

protests against “this vicious abundance of phrase, this trick of 
metaphors, this \oluhility of tongue.” He calls it a “iK^auitful 
deceit,” and declares that the Society has “ a constant resolution to 
reject all the amplifications and digressions of style.” They have, he 
says, exacted from all their members “ a close, Staked, natural way 
of speaking — positive expressions, clear senses, a native easiness, 
bringing all things as near the mathematical plainness as they can, 
and freferring the language of artisans, countrymen, and merchants 
befme that of wits or scholars*” And he practises what he psehebes, 
Iboitgh without forgetting scholarship* But we shall see, m we survey 
{wogress of pro^ tetters during the last forty years of the seswi* 
tecn^ century, that by degreat this of artisans, countrymeiii 

and nierdhants was very near swampiiigf literary English altegethiri 
aiid^ Itedf egain and again, in ways as diftereni as tlioae of 
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Addison and Swift, of Johnson, Rurke, and Gibbon, to be lifted bodily 
out of its ‘‘ naked natural way ” lest it should display all the bareness 
and ugliness of savagery. 

At such a period almost all writers arc interesting to the historical 
student of literature, because wc look to see how the change expresses 
itself in them. And this particular period is more than usually so, 
because a good dt'al of the unconquerable individuality of the earlier 
part of the century survives in it, and prevents monotony. After 
Addison everybody tries to write like Addison ; after Johnson almost 
everybody tries to write like Johnson. Hut after Drydon everybody 
does not yet try to write like Dryden ; the common intiuence is upon 
them, but tltey express it in dilVerent ways. 

In perhaps the very greatest prose-writer of the time, next to 
Dryden himself, the particular epoch - tendency shows itself but 
partially, and in ways socially differentiated. Like Latimer, like 
C’obbclt, his two < hief analogues in English prose-writing, 

John Ilunyan ^ is less of his lime in purely literary 
respects than of himself. Had there been no l^uritanism he would 
have been different, or perhaps would have been nothing at all, as 
I.alimer might have been had there been no Reformation, and 
Cobbett had there been no Reform, in their respecti\’e airs. But 
like them he woukl ab\ays h?ive been chiefly himself. He was born 
at Elstow in BedfordNhire in the year 1628, observing the date, be 
it noticed — the late twenties and early thirties - of all these men. 
He certainly served in the wars of Rebellion, but whether as a rebel 
or a loyalist cannot be made out. He was “ com erted,” married 
early, and began, in the lime of the Commonwealth, to write 
against the Quakers. After the Restoration he was arrested for 
unlicensed prt?aching, and wrote a good deal. He had license for a 
time, but was again arrestetl, and is said then to have written the 
the first part of which was published in 1678. 
In the last years of his life he was not much molested, and died in 
1688. His work is very voluminous Jinil that part of it which belongs 
to literature is < hiefly t omposed of his masterpiece, which was com* 
pleted in 1684, of tie /Mv (1682), of the /J/? and Death of 
Mr. Boiiman (16*80), and perhaps of the earlier Grace Abounding 
( 1 660). ♦ 

Bun^an had no classical etlucation, and it is improbable that he 
read at all in the work of any of his famous prose contemporaries. 
But he was a mcmlx^r of the first generation w hich bad the unmatched 
English of the Authorised Version by heart, he could supply whatever 
was wanting there by liis knowledge of the vemacidar, and he had 


* Kd. Offor, 3 voja. London, 
t t 
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literary fire enough in him to have played a great part in any age, 
merely by adapting his genius to the current literary forms. He was 
a bom novelist, but the prose novel was not in any honour at ^he 
time of his life, nor for many years after his death, and if he wrote] it, 
it was because he must. And he could have l3cen an admirakde 
dramatist, indeed his stories are the nearest to the drama of Oil 
the great things of the kind in English. He is a giTal au^ 
biographer ; he might have WTitten great liistories and still greater 
accounts of discovery of countries. He i^ n(»t a great reasone^, 
though no ill one on his premises and in bis method ; nor (being lK>rit 
when he was) a great |K>et. lUii he touUl see everything that was 
w'ithin the range of his sight, and tell what he saw infallibly ; he 
had an admirable wit, and one of the greatest gifts of phrase of 
picking up the right word or the right half do/c'n woitls - that man 
has ever had. 

In the four great books ab<i\e sclertetl, as well as more or less in 
all his work, Hunyan exhibits the*>e gifts \aiiously. (/me AinutthiitK^ 
has the interest of autobi<»gra|>hy, and though there can lie no doubf 
that the inveterate Pitiitan habit of pious exaggeration in 
cwVfihlo^^ describing a man’s own shortci»inings is there, yet it is 
made comiwlible with astonishing literary f>erfertion. In 
the seventeenth century this passionate Ruinility (or as some unkind 
judges have taken it, this form of spiritual [irufe which insists <»n 
being, if a sinner at all, the <hfef of sinners) niei’ts us at every turn, 
and it has been sufficicnlly common sim e. Ibil it is exi eedtngly 
rare to find it presented with such unionscious yet complete and 
Shakespearian art ist ry . 

The //e/v ffar is a much more ambitious romt>0:>ition, though 
indeed ambition is an tncorrec t word, for that quality is quite absent 
from Bunyan. But while in i^rmr AhonniUn^ iheit^ is no deliiierate 
literary form, the fierMinal confession and the religious jiiirt»r>se not 
obliging the author to select any, here the ini|»ortant and difftcuft 
form df the allegorical romancers delilK-nitely attempted. As usual, 
Bunyan’s direct models here, and still more in tfte Pn^gtrxs^ 

have been hunted after with more zeal than witilom. He may liux^e 
had such ; the Pn^gr^ss is certainly very cV>se to flegtiilleville ^ (see 
p. 136) in parts, llie universal fondness for allegory in mediaeval 
times iiad been nowhere stronger than in England. Thi^ Renats- 
sauce, as the Fame Queene shows, had only changed the manncfi not 
the nature^ of the tendency, and the onmtpotence of the Bible 
l|ti^O0g Bimyan’s class at this tttmf had miensifitd it yet fiirthen 
in the Ha!y War Butiyati has not co-ordinated his religkml and 

? See The CmiUamm CidMikilkm iheuld he 

ed. R ii^ md oebenk IUmrk^, 
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literar)^ senses as he has in the Pi/^rim^s Pro/^rexs^ and he probably 
did not intend to <lo so. Tlie piece is, like everything of his, fault- 
lessly written in its own style, and abounds with fine passages. But 
the subject is both too vast ami too vague for the particular treatment 
and except for the gusto witli which the old soldier tells of the 
military operations against Mansoul, the personal note is wanting, or 
at l)cst emerges fitfully. 

Although it may scorn strange that the astonishing literary 
oxcellenre of the /j/i' ajui Death of Mr, Badman should have ever 
escaped any competent ( lilic, yet it may be doubted whether many 
people knew it till the late Mr. Frcnide did justice to it fifteen or 
twenty years ago. • It is a not very long dialogue l>clwecn Mr. Wise- 
man and Mr. Attentive, divided into chapters, and recounting the 
ungodly but successful life of a hero who is the very opposite of 
(dinstian. It has been rm»st unnecessarily and un^rasonably regarded 
ns a sort of third part by contrast of the (which would argue 

an artistic sense in Ihinyan as weak as we know his to have been 
strong), and as, in part at hast, a second autobiographical fiction — 
whic h refutes itself, liut to foist “ ])i obi ems ” into a stor>^ of such 
perfect < harness is <|uite unpardonable. The style is perhaps 
Ihinyan’s best - less vivid than that of the Pita^nfds /V/?^re.w, hut 
with even more of the s|)# ial excellences of prose. Although Mr. 
Badman deserves his name with almost suj>erhuman thoroughness, 
yet Ihinyan I'ntirely esca[ies sheer exaggeration, and even resi.sts the 
temfitation to end with a Uirid deathbed. Nay, though his sense of 
jKietical and moral justice will not let him re[jrescnt Badman as 
prosperous to the very end, yet he diws not insist overmuch on 
worldly nuribution. Short as it is, the piece is abundantly diversified 
'With episodes ami omiunent— that story of “old told in twenty 

lines, and lohi |>erfectly, whic h Mr. Bnnvning has characteristically 
amplified and exagg’crated into “ Ned Bratts,*’ being only one ^ 
thetn. There arc very strong suggestions of Thackeray (who had 
pretty certainly re;ul it) in Mr. Badman^ and it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that, this one# printeni, the English Novel in its 
most chanictcnsti(‘ %rorm, as op|>oscd to the Rotnance, was founded^ 
The little book ttseif is indeed rather the scenario in dialogue of such 
a novel than the novel itself, but all the essentials arc there. Fmih 
Btmyan to Defoe (who must have known his predecessor well) them 
is onlf a slight development of method, wnth a considerable drofi in 
style ; from Bunyan here to Richardson and Fielding the advance is 
very much slighter than it looks. 

The allegf^rical form nod the strongly religious parpm cSikft 
» fn tib mcmogmiili on Brnym for the ** : 
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Pilgrim^s Progress itself have made some demur to its being ranked 
as certainly a link, and perhaps the very original link, starting the 
chain of the greater English novel ; but this seems to be a sennowhat 
unnecessary scruple. A religious novel is still a novel, and thoudh 
allegory is an old form of fiction, and the novel pro[)cr a comparatively 
new one, we must not laile out allegories as such from the laitir 
class. \ 

Indeed, if, discarding arbitrary axioms, wo confine ourselv'cs to ih^ 
real qualities of the novel, we shall find it very hard to discover one 
which is not eminently present in the Pilgn'ni^ PngresK. It has\ 
a sufficient and regular plot in each of its parts, the two being duly 
connected — a plot rather of the ctmtinuous or straight-line than of 
the interwoven or circular order, hm still amj)ly sufficitMit. The 
action and interest of this plot are quite lavishly sup|H)rli*d by 
character ; indeed, the Pngrr^s is the tiiNi piosr work of 

fiction in which this alhpo\v<‘rful tool, which had hiiheito l)een chiefly 
used by the dramatist, and to a less inten'^e, hut nu>re extensive, 
degree by the poet, vvas appIie<L And Hunyan, with a iKuiml, came 
v'cry near perfection in it. There is hardly a lra<e U'\<epl in 
characters like Evangelist, where it is proper, of the misty generality 
which we find in the //olv Ji'ar, Kveryl>ody from main characters 
like Christian and (ircaiheatt and Meny to mere sktuches like 
Atheist and by ends and brisk, ami the dele< table jKuson vU»o de- 
Si'ribcs the party at ‘‘ Matlam Wanton's,’* where they “ weie as merry 
as the maids*’- -is alive. Ihe des< ription and the <balogiie arc used 
to further the narrative, in the prOMse way in which novel difiViN 
from drama— the description being given by the author, not by the 
characters or the suge directions- anti are mixe<l and temjKfred 
with an art only inferior to that shown in th<‘ piojeditm of <hara<ier 
which they help. If we are told that the P/Igrim'x Progress is not 
a novel, it will l)e proper to ask what ix a novels that having 
obtained an admitted example we may rumpare it with bunyan’.s 
work. 

The Pilgrim's Progfrxs has Itihg l>ccn, anrl iutnay l^e hoped w ill 
always be, well enough known in England. B«| for something like 
four generations after its first apficrarann:, its |iopuiarity, though 
always great, was, so to sjjeak, subterranean and almost contralianii 
U is probable that even when it was most sniffed at by academic 
criticism, it was brought by meaps of nursemaitls to the knowledge 
of dhildren. but it was not till quite the end of the eighteenth 
ewtury, or even the beginning of the nineteenth, that it was made 
ffrae of the study as it had long been of the cottage and the nursery. 
Oitbodoxy objected to ihuiyan’s dissent ; dissent to his Ittemry and 
aHii^ gifts ; britudinarans to hit retigious fervour ; the somewhat 
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priggish refinement of Addisonian and Popian etiquette to his ver- 
nacular language and his popular atmosphere ; scholars to his sup- 
posed want of education. And so the greatest prose-book of the late 
seventeenth century in English had, for nearly a hundred and fifty 
years, the curious fate of constantly exercising influence without ever 
achit'ving praise, or even notice, from those whose business it was to 
givi‘ l)olh. A curious fate ( crlainly, hut not an unenviable. 

'Fbe reluctance to acknowledge the ])lace of Bunyan in the history 
of the novel has perhaj)s partly accounted for the undue importance 
sometmu’s altachetl to work s<» infinitely inferior, not merely in 
moral rcspedability but in literary value, to his as that of 
Richard Head, the author of the En^rli^h Ro^^uc} 'Phis 
book dfies possess a certain historical value. It fonns 
a tletinite link belwe<*n the pamphlet -novels of the Elizabethan time 
in the witle sense and (through the novelettes of Afra Behn) the 
work of Defoe. It represents the first elaborate attempt to trans- 
plant the Spanish picaresque novel, and such French imitations of 
it as Sorel’s Framiofi^ into Flnghsh ; and it is also interesting as 
embodying the allraclions of representatitm of foreign countries and 
manners with those of the delineation of manners at home. It shows 
further that extremely strong vernacular and [lopular, not to say 
vulgar, clement which we n.ive had, and shall have, to notice so 
often in this paiiicular period. But it has hardly any intrinsic 
merit ; and, if it had not fifilowed the moral license of its originals, it 
may be (piestumed vvbelher it would have hail many readers or any 
panegyrists. For its want of decency is almost the only feature which 
lakes it out of the conunonpla<e : it hardly attempts plot, unless the 
rudimentary device of making the hero occasionally meet w'ilh persons 
he has met before may be dignified by that name ; it has no merits 
of dialogue or description, and it is entirely wanting in the virtue 
which, as vve have seen, Bunyan possesses in so eminent a degree — 
the virtue of character-drawing. 

Th:>mas Burnet and Joseph Cifenvill are the chief exponents of 
the gorgeous style in prose, who were Ixirn, later than Dryden himselfi 
in the seventeenth Aciuury. Burnet (who must be very carefuUy 
distinguished from Itis namesake Gilbert) was a York- 
shire man, and his birth -year was 1635* 
educati^ at Northallerton Grammar School and at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, whence he ^noved to Christ’s and became 
Fellow of tliat college in 1657. He took bis share of University 
work, but also travelled much abroad as a private tutor, and in 16S5 

* 4 vols. London, i66$» sf. Reprimed woently, Loiidoa> H«odf who w«» 
a person of some education, and a coptous bookse^'a b respmisibla 

only for the first part of it, 
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he became Master of the Charterhouse. He had already fmblishctl 
in Latin (1680) and English (1684) his 'J'/uvria SacrUy with its stH^uel 
the Ik ConJia^a^ioHiC^ and he did little else in literature, though be 
did not die till 1715. His jiiosition at the Charterhouse gave him 
the opjHirtunity, which he duly took, of resisting James II.'s attack 
on the Church. Burnetts book * is a fanciful explanaticui of cosinogchiy 
and cosinolysis, in which the Deluge is the great event in the past and 
the final conflagration the great event t»f the future. From this ix>int 
of view it is chiefly interesting as an attempt to combine the nascent 
interest in physical science vvitli the expiring tendency tt> imaginative 
romance. Something of the s;une inixline appeals m the manner, 
for there arc touches of the veinacularily, and even the meanness, 
which was invading style. Hut on the whole the c>lder magnificence 
prevails, and Burnet has a just, though prol>ably rather a vague, 
repute as commanding real ekn|ueiue of description, marred at limes 
by a tawdriness which reminds us that we .ire in the half-century of 
Lee not in that of Shakespcaie, but showing in prose not a little of 
tbe redeeming splendour uhich Lee shows in veise. 

Glanvill, whom the ec hoing magnificence of a sentence from 
him, prefixed to Foe's may have made known to many more 

than have read him in his originals, wa.s born at Flymouth in 1636, 
,, ... went to Oxford in 1^32, loot orders at the Restoration, 

^ Ixrcame \'iciir of Frome, F.R.S., and Freliendary of 

Worcester, and died in 16S0. His SafiMs Si u/UZ/ii an e.vtended 
edition of the earlier of ), ap|K ared in 

1665; Siuiiiudjimin Tnumphuius^ a defence of lx:hef in witches, in 
1666; and Essays in 1678. (.il.tiivill is a weaker and less [KKrlical 
Browne, upcm whom it is prcjbably not wrong to sUS|K’cI that he 
modelled hinibctf. He has, ;is a rule, neither the jK>wer noi the 
music of Sir Thomas, but sometimes he comes not tcK» far oft. 

One of the most remarkable divisions of prose at the time is 
that supplied by the Diarists and Memoir-writers, of whom Samuel 
Pepys occupies a ].>osition unjA^lleled in English, if not in any 
Hiel* * ». Evelyn and Roger Nifah for considerable 

seconds, and no small number of otlLr writers — Sir John 
Reresby, Abraham dc la Pryme, the somevihat earlier Mrs. Hutchin* 
iKm, L^y Fanshawe (indeed, the letter-writers proper might be here 
included), and othm to follow. But Pepys, Evelyn, and Ng^h are 
those who have bold on history! 

The two first were friends, but Evelyn, far less distinctly original as 
imttfr, was the cWcr in years and by Ur the higher in social posiiionu 
|3fe bmn at the family seat of Wotton, in Surrey (of whidi, with 

^ ylh etlhliiin^ a vqis, London, 1759^ 

^ Edhed by John 
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other properly at Sayes Court, Deptford, he was afterwards to be 
possessor), ill 1620, went to school at Lewes, and to college at Balliol, 
but was just young enough to escape actual participation 
in the Civil War. He was a consistent Royalist, and 
married the daughter of a still stronger one, Sir Richard Browne. 
But Evelyn was no Quixote, and was not molested during the Common- 
wealth. Both at that time and afterwards he devoted himself to 
gardening and arboric ulture (of which his well-known, if not now much 
read, Syh^<t was the outcome), physical science (he was an early member 
of the Royal Society), and a g(»fKl many other matters. He was a 
fervent Anglican and faithful to monarchical principles, though the 
dissoluteness of the Restoration gave him no small grief. He was 
nearly eighty-seven vvlien he died in 1 706, and his work, published 
and unpublished, was \ety laige. But even the Sylva has long 
ceased to be read, and the books imxst likely to keej) his name in 
remembrance, his Diary ^ and his Memoir'^ of Margaret Blaggc (Mrs. 
(hidolphin), were not published till more than a century after his 
death. 

I*hc interest of these arises chiefly from their matter. In them 
and in all his work Evelyn’s style is that of ;i thoroughly cultivated 
gentleman who, <»n the one hand, h.is had the full education of his 
time, and on the other is fa«iiliar with tlie language of its best society. 
But he has little idiosyncrasy of composition or expression. He lias 
neither the splendour of the (»ld style nor the precision and telling 
point of the new. But in the little book giving the life and letters 
of Margaret Blaggc (llie fust wife of Giniolphin, the Lord Treasurer 
to Ih!, who passed unscathed through the contaminations of Whitehall, 
where she was a maid of honour, and died in the prime of her youth 
and beauty), a half-platonic, half-patcmal affection has sufl'uscd warmth 
and colour over Evelyn’s usually rather tepid and neutral fashion of 
writing. And the though there are many more amusing books 

of die kind, is justly famous for the fulness, variety, and fidelity of 
its records, while, not very rarely, in such passages as the well-known 
account of the Cre^t Fire, and tli#still better known one of White- 
liall just before the ieath of Charles IL, the subject once more rouses 
the writer to real strength and eflfect But even then he is hanUy 
^individual * 

Tliere is no more individual writer in English than Samuel Pepy% 
his ftintnd, though Evelyn patronised t*epys, as Fepys patronised 
Dryden. He was bom in 1633, of a family settled in 
the district of Cambridge and Huntingdon, and, as Ftiwr** 
was not uncommon in the seventeenth centuryy toudiing peerage 

* Ed. Hmy, a vols. 4to (and «d. 1819), imd in divers Ibntis stnee. 

* First puhiislked Sstnucl WilhfBrff»€e» and n^ted sinca 
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and the landed gentry on one side, retail town trade and the lower 
middle class on the other. His connection with MonUigue, after- 
wards Earl of Sandwich, was the foundation of Pepys’s fortunes, 
'which, after being very humble l>cfore the Restoration, were mightily 
bettered by his appointment to the post of Clerk of the Acts of tne 
Navy. He was Secretary of the Admiralty later, ami Member pf 
Parliament ; and though he lost his positions, once at the PopiAi 
Plot time and tinally at the Revolution, he always enj<iyed a great 
reputation as a scholar, virtuoso, and t‘\[>ert in matters naval, Ih 
fact, though he was not much the was somewhau su[»erior to iht^ 
loose ideas of his time ab to what was and what was not malversa- 
tion of public money, Pepys was far more «liligent, able, and 
patriotic than most of his fellows. He seems to have been in moix* 
than conventional phrase “ universally respected *’ ii(> to his death in 
1703. He left to his college, Magdalene, at Cainl>rKlge ihis school 
w^as St. Paul's an invaluable ttvllettion of books, riu luding ballads 
and old MSS., of which be vvab one of the eaihe-t ct»lle< lors ; ami 
his Mt'mo/fs fo the Strife of the A'r/ 7 ;r ' was and is a 

very meritorious prorluction. Even hi«> letters, of whit h we liave 
considerable numbers,* though as vet no »ornpiete printed collection, 
present him in n(» other light than that of .1 nran of business with 
rather versatile tastes for imi'iic, 'si ience,«iind {in p.ul> litciature, but 
of no special idi(»syncrasy either of genuts or character. 

In 1825, however, l.onl Pravbrooke, vvhr>se faiml> was tonnecled 
hereditarily with Magdalene, published in [»aft a - w hi< h Pepys 

had included in his Inquest to that soi u ly. It had Iwen kejit in 
cypher by the author for alioul ten years iVorn a |KTicHl just l>efnfe 
the Restoration, till anxiety al>oui the slate of his eyes hi(»kc it off, 
and probably the death of his wife t he( ked its nrsumption. She was 
Elizabeth St. Michel, a pretty girl and of gentle Prench cxtiaclion, 
but penniless, ill-educated, apparently (though it must be admitted 
she was sorely tried) of no vcr>' sweet dis|>osiiicm, frivolous, and un- 
refined They had made a l>oy-and-girl marriage, an<!, though a most 
unfaithful husband, he seems to llhve been, with nerhaps one interxal, 
never quite out of love with her. The Diary jiubtishcxi by Lord 
Braybrooke with very large omissions ; fifty years afterwards part of 
these were supplied ; and twenty years later again the whole, with 
some verbal blanks, pudmi$ mma^ was issued. 'Fhe successive 

^ Chiefly to be found in Jmtmtah, and Corre^pmdem t af Samnh Pfpfh 
cd Smith. % vols. l.ondoii, 1841. which al»o cofiuins the 'l angier iJiary. By 
same tniscbamce or muconduci the bulk of the letters did not roiwh hfagdskiie, 
and are scattered, while many, no doubt, ate kist. 

• The latest and conifdiHest still not quite complete) edition is that of Mir. 
M# WboUky, London, iS93«90, S vds, of test, with a yth of tndea, etc • io 
fotlowv ' 
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revelations iiave considerably blackened Pepys^s character, and have 
increased the surprise of those who can afford any surprise at a 
constantly renewed phenomenon, that he should have not merely 
written but preserved, and w'ith extraordinary precautions insured 
the preservation of, the document. Hut they have rather increased 
than lessened the estimate of his peculiar genius. In the place of, 
or rather inside of, the decorous, diligent offn ial and vinuoso who 
was for forty years respected by the scrupulous Evelyn, and who 
majestically congratulates Drydcn on the comfort afforded to Pepys by 
his (k)od Parson, after the sight of so many lewd originals,” we have 
an alm<»st cntiiely different p<*ison. 'fhe interest in some literature, 
in science, in music, in art, remains ; the diligence is seen to have 
been by no means merely affected ; the shrewd business -sense, and 
even the determination that, though Pepys .shall l>e well paid for 
serving the King, jet the King sliall not be ill served, remain. But 
likewise many .strange new things appear. We find a man insatiable 
of scandal, [letty jiieasurcs, frivolities of dress, and llie like ; intensely 
selfish and sometimes even brutal, though good-natured in the main ; 
the arrantest of snobs; stingy to his wife and lavish to himself; a 
ihonnigh Hl)ertine, and rc soiimg to the specially bad trick of using 
his official position to gratify his libeninage ; sometimes almost 
cowardly, constantly jealoia, petty in every way. 

Vet we never dislike l*r]n's, ami we seldom despise him. Nor 
is this merely tiue to the f.icl that every rational person remembers 
and allows for the bearing of a < orlain text about casting the first 
stone. It is due first to the fact that Pepys is iniensciy human ; 
secondly to tlie fact that within his limits (and they are many and 
sharply tlravvn, so that he loukl not like Shakespeare, could not like 
Butler, could appre< iale m ithcr poetry nor humour at the best of 
cither) lie was intensely sensitive to impressions ; most of all to the 
fact that, ftir w hatsoever reason — perhaps because of the utter absence 
of restraint and respect of persons — he can express these impressions 
as no one else has done. Phe Diiuy deals literally with the entire 
occupations of a ^usy life for nfarly ten years. Nothing is too 
small) nothing toojincan, hardly anything even too disgusting, for 
Pepys to record ; he does not know what tedium means, and yet'— 
an almost unique instance — he never produces it. His innumerable 
morning draughts and evening suppers ; the oaths which at times 
interfered with them ; the books w^ch he so diligently bought, if he 
did not always taste them ; his more or less unlawful amusements ; 
his friendships ; his enmities ; his very official business — all these 
things and many others acquire in passing under j^ts hands a sort 
of varnish, or, more property speaking, a scurt saturation of 
immortality. It is impossiUe to define with any accuracy how tys||; 
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cotntnunicated. Part may l>c due to the short, stenographic expres- 
sion necessitated by his cypJier, to the constant sh<K"k of surprise at 
hb astounding frankness, to the racincss which his observation of 
the actual fashion of speech of the time iinj)arls. Put there is la 
residuum which cannot be accounted for by any of these things, ir 
by the interest, intrinsic or accidental, of his subjects ; and this 
residuum is genius. About genius the less saitl the better. T6 
acknowledge it and enjoy it b always the l>etter p*iil of critit ism. \ 
The most inteiesting of the Memoii-wrilers, next to Pepys and- 
Evelyn — indeed, nn»re inteiesting, if less inipiMtanl, than tlic latter \ 
— is Roger North, a younger son of a family which made no small 

. show in hibtoiy and politics during llie sixteenth, seven- 
Roger Nurih. , » • , , i t* 

tcenth, ami eighteenth (entunes in Knglami. Roger 

w'as born about 1650 (for, copious as he is, he ncglei is dales 

strangely), and lived till i 733, imM of Ids wiittcn woik being the fruit 

of his later years. It consists of ’ of himself and his three 

brothers (the Lord Keeficr (luildford, l)i. John North, Master of 

Trinity, and Sir I>udlcy, the Turkey met < hunt), and of the /:a<rwc//,- 

an important Tory vindication of the pitKeedmgs of C harles Ik’s 

reign against the incoming Whiggery of the eighteenth century. I'hc 

LiVi^s are the more inlcrcsling ; but the whole is w ritten in a c urioiis 

and very piquant style, strangely free froi» any of the new c lassicbm, 

but as strangely crossed l>elw'eeii the older c om eil and the new slang. 

North is 1 larringlon l/Eslnmge ; he will wiilc “ 'flib wms nuts 

to the old lord,” “I hat rlowcd in on him like an I'he 

Common Pleas thought to have nUkeii them,*' with no le.ir of 

Ilryden earlier and Addison later, and mm h as his tollaleral .incc>tor 

Sir Thomas would have dune. Which, together with the interesting 

things he has to say, gives him no mean {josition. lie liked painting 

and yachting as well ;is the toughest quillets of the old law, and was 

altogether a character. 

Many other wrilcis have obtained a more or less secure footing 
in histories, more or less clalxirate, <#f English literature as rcpiesent- 
ing the prose of ihb lime. Tb#grcaC but nevc^ fully co-ordinated 
Mifionc or developed powersof Andrew Marvellshowed themselves 

in hb later, and mainly satiric, stage m prose as well as 
in verse Algernon Sidney (1620 f-Bj) has riccived for his literature 
some of that bounty of praise which in politics lias turned a vmiai 
partisan into a martyred patrit^; but the genius of his &miiy was 
imi entirely lost in him. George Fox ( 1624-90), Uie first of Quakers, 
rightly selected as a stnt of fmise Banyan.^ 'flie platitude 
of the lionoumble Hobert Boyle (1626*91), cetebrated, or 

3 Londcsti 1890. , * 410* Usadon^ 1740. 
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rather immortalised, by Swift, is an unintentional reduction to the 
absurd of the qualities which Sprat insisted on as necessary to the 
scientific man. Anthony [aj Wood (1632-95), author of the great 
Af/icmie ihanicnscs^ was a P<‘pys who bestowed u|>on his mollicr 
University and her notables and notabilia what tlie diarist devoted to 
dinner, and bupj>er, and the wives of shipwrights in the Deptford 
yard, and taverns, and theatres, and the Navy accounts. And 
Anthony’s senior, survivor, frientl, but inferior, John Aubrey (1626-97) 
was still more like Pepys, and has preserved much of such gossip as 
we have about great and small men of \i\^ own lime and a little before. 
Edward Stillingtleet ( 1635-99; was a strong divine and stliolar, with 
a style inadequate to bis leaf ning and bis logic. Gilbert llurnet (1643- 
1715) was a Whig Glarendon, without llie genius and the art. The 
Scots pf«)se of the tune is, despite the decadence of S< otlish hlcra- 
lure, not unworthily represented by Sir (ieoigc .Mackenzie (1636-91), 
a great lawyer anil statesman, an old-fashioned but vivid writer, and, 
as we know both from Dryilen and his own writings, an excellent 
critu' ; and by Fletcher of Saltoun (1653-1716), w^hose |)ersonality is 
embalmed by his saying or quotation about the ballads of a nation ; 
and by his not quite senseless crotchet alnnit enslaving beggars. Of 
all these it would l>e interesting, but is impossible, to siiy more here ; 
but something in ilelail i#ust be added of John Locke, and a few 
words alioul t!ie growth of periiKliials and the vulgarisation of style 
towards the close of the century, esi»ecialiy as shown in L’Eslrange, 
Colliei, Duiuon, and *Mhe faietious Ti»m lirown.” 

Ltn ke wa.s bom at Wrington in Somerset, under the shadow of 
the Mendips, in 1632, He loo, like South and Dryden, was a 
pupil of liusby’s at Weslniiiister, and, like South, he wxiit to Christ 
('hurch. He availed himself of his studentship to settle 
down there in the study of medicine and philosophy. 

He lost this quiet haven through Iris friendship with Shaftesbury, 
but he had means and was able to live, cliiefiy abroad, till the 
Revolution restored him and provided him with divers offices, especi* 
ally a Commisstoilcrship of 'rradc and Plantations. He had pub- 
lished IMUts m Jo/t'ru^im before the expulsion of James, but his 
principal wurki^ the grpat ICsstiy an the Hunuui VnderstmtSng^wiL 
the of Gtroemmmi^ appeared just Jifterwards in 1690, mi 

the OH BducaHon in 1693. tie died in 1704.^ ^ 

With the matter of Ltx:ke*s Mjork, important as it is, we have 
here little or nothing to do. U concents us mainly as showing the 
degradation, the genera! lowering of thought and ideal, whkh has so 

’ tltm is no good cxrmpleie edition of l..tx;ko, though titere are sevml tat- 
mitury eoUections. can Ia* found dieuply in Beta’s lihiaiy, and with 

ag noiataary apparatus in Camptat ediltau 
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much to do with the changes of literature at this time. Locke has 
abundance of common sense ; he is not (whatever his followers may 
have been) irreligious ; he is kindly and not ungenerous in tone aiul 
sentiment ; nor does it appejir that he himself desired any violent 
changes in Church or State. Uut he is wholly, and in a sliglaly 
unpleasant sense, praciiaiL If he objects to innate ideas, it is not 
much because his acuteness perceives certain obvious dilViculties \n 
admitting them as lx‘cause they are above his range, out of his ken, 
something that does not come within tlie ahnost i not tjiiilc) pure 
sensationalism of his thought. If in the same way he objet ts to the 
high-dying theory of hereditary and alxsohiie monarchy, it is not 
merely because absolute monarchy has been abused, or minely 
because he sees objection to it, but be<'.iuse it ii> again too high for 
him, because its ptxlic.il and romantu attractions, as well as the 
logical merits of its thcoiy, vvhith .ippeal even to a person so little 
poetical as Hobbes, are (piite out t>f Ins plane and oibit. Vet again, 
if he objects to the older and classical etkaalion, it is because it is 
in danger of interfering with business, because it puls Highly notions 
into men’s heads. No \cry great tigure of the age really expresses 
its banality as does Lotke. 'fhe eyes ol Dryden arc still caught by 
the brave Iranslunary things which all git at fMH ts must pert cive ; 
the fresh attraction of the then no\el mafinematical and physital dis- 
coveries indames Harrow earlier and Newton Kiter ; there is an 
intoxication of satire in lUitler, an intttxit ation of (itwi, anti of humanity, 
and of the unseen in Hunyan, a kind tif inioxit ation of physit al 
pleasure and amusement even in Lefiys. Uut Linke is nothing if 
not sober: he is eminently of siit h stuff as dreams aie /f<#/niade of. 

And the style is, tmte mtwe, the \eiy man. It would 1 h* grossly 
unjust to despise I.<k ke as a writer ; his merits of < lear appen cpikm 
and presentation, of exact adjustment of the inethcHl of ap|>cal to the 
person appended to, the range ami fertility tif hi» ilhtsiratum, the 
cogency of his attack if the general prim i pies of it arc granted, the 
absence of pretension and ijuad^*ry~ these are tinngs t<H> rare and 
loo good in themselves not to receive due acknowledgment* But it 
is certainly not wrong to see in him Htcrar)' (w need say nothing 
more of his philosophical) influences whic^, while* they may have 
been valuable at the time as helping to clear away Mime things once 
good and great, but now in. their decadence, helficd to Imug^alxait 
worn things in lime to come, • To no single man is that obstinate 
Philistinism of thought and expression, which is the besetting sin of 
^ghteoith-century literature, due so much as to LiKke. The dignity, 
Meed, of his subject, his genuine learning, his modesty, lus in* 
tdleeiisal acumen kept him from being actually vulgar* But he was 
the cause of infinite vulgarity in otiier% and style of itself incurs 
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the faUil word. Not merely every spark of imagination, not merely 
every flight of fancy, but almost every flourish and curvet of 
rhetoric, humour, sympathy, sense of the double sides of things, are 
exclude<l from Locke’s handling. 

He was, however, saved by his very matter-of-factness, even more 
than by his possession of scholarship, from the extreme degradations 
of style which appear in the periodical and controversial writers of the 


close of the century. The newspaper came slowly into 
form ; but it came, and it necessarily helped to exaggerate 
this degradation. It had to appeal to society at large, 
and society at large, both high and low, had the mind to 


Degradation 
of style at 
the tloivc of 
the century. 


s\'m<iniiilln\ Coarseness ruled from Whitehall to W' hitefriars ; cour- 
tier, citizen, Nagabond had alike lost the last glimpse of anything 
unvuigar. L’Kslrange, a 'rt>ry, a gentleman, and even sontething 
of a scholar, writes mere Hilling sgatc somclimos, and mere vernacular 


familiarity always. Jeremy Collier, a very learned man, a sound 
theologian, and a sincere and formidable defender of morality, has no 
more dignity in his style than L’ Estrange himself. Tom Brown, the 


University Hohemian, and John Dunton, the middle-class shopkeei>er, 
vie with each other, not indeed in technical impropriety, but in what 
can only l>e called lommonncss of expression ~in a way of writing 
whi« h is not merely easy bu| vulgaily slipshod, not merely vernacular 
but {once more) vulgar. Some little must be said about each of 


them, for they arc notable people in literary histoiy, which has not 


always done them justic e ; but the same taint is upon them all. 

Sir Roger 1 . ’Estrange, the eldest of the group and the highest in 
position, was bt»rn as early as 1616, of the family of the L’Estranges 
of Hunstanton, in Norfolk, and, like his father Sir Hamon, was a 
zealous and active Royalist in the Kelndlion itself. 

After the Restoration he maintained his service, but 


changed his weapon, becoming lia/eiteer and Censor of the Press, 
writing and eiiiting many newspa[x*rs, the Puhltc Intelligencer^ the 
Obser’^^alor^ and so forth, and long surviving the downfall of the 
Stuarts. He even ^aw their partftl restoration in the person of 
Anne, for he did nowdle till 1 704, at the age of nearly ninety. Out* 
side pericKiicals and controversial pamphlets, L’Estrange’s ^work was 
almost entirely tmnslali&n, which indeed gave surprisingly large 
employment to writers at this time, from the highest to the lowest. 
JosephSs, Seneca, Cicero, Quevedo,^ and Aesop were among the 


* iransUition of Qucvifdo’s risions was one of the most pop\dar, and is 
one <if the nw5si charactcrisik, of L'Estrange's IxKiks, Soon after it appeared, 
ami in the hurly-burly of the Hutch in the Medway, on 9ih June 1667, 
extolled it as tlte [ttanslation] he ever saw,” and thought it impos^l^ even 
to helieve that it could tie a transhtion. It reached its tenth edilksi in cyoS, It 
is lisfily enough, and not immofalt but coarse almost beyend 
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motley subjects of his efforts in this kind. L’Estran^c had a vigorous 
intellect and a very ready and deft pen, which wounded his Whig 
adversaries very sorely, and caused ihein greatly to cry out. Ihit 
he did much to introduce the colloquialism whic h distinguishes all the 
group, and against which, in the next chapter, we shall find Skdft 
openly protesting, and Addison working by contrar)^ example. \ 
Jeremy Collier, though as good a Tory as L’Estrange, was a \ 4 ry 
different person and a much younger man. He was not born ttll 
1650, was educated at Caius College, Cambridge, and had for a tin\c 
Cotlier. living in Suffolk, being subsccjucntly Lecturer at Gray^f 
Inn. He not merely “went out” as a Nonjuror at the 
Revolution, but was thrown into prison for his Legitimist writings, 
and all readers of Macaulay know the ap[Xiaranrc he ntadc at the 
* execution of Friend and 1‘arkyns. He lived till 1726, doing a great 
deal of work, including an AVc/cw/jcZ/VviZ J/isfoty of Gnat Ihitain 
( 1 708- 14); and under Anne he might have had good preferment, which, 
with a loyalty to principle vcr\» rare in his time, and not common in 
any, he declined. Rut he lives in literature chiefly by his famou!^ 
Short //V*7o of the Profaneness and Immoratity of the Enyiish Staj^e^ 
published in 1698, and already referred to in the dramatic chapter 
of this Rook. The solid justice, despite the not infrequent crotchet 
and extravagance, of the T/Vre cannot che denied; and though its 
ability has, for rhctori<'a! purposes, been a little heightened by 
Macaulay, it is very considerable. Rut its chief interest, iK^sidcs the 
effect it had on the drama, is the evidence it gives of the above- 
mentioned colloquialism. Colli(‘r, academic or nothing, is also ns 
full of familiar contractions and cant phrase, as little regardful of 
formal and scholastic graces, as any guttcr-scnViblcr of the lime. 

Thoma.s (always called Tom) Rrown, though little ran l>c .said for 
the morality of his life and writings, is a person f>f more inqiortance 
in literary history than has usually been allowed him. He was born 
Tom grown ^ Shiffnal in Shropshire, and was well educated, 

going to Christ Church, Oxford. 1 1 is conduct obliged him 
to leave his first employment of teaching, for which he probably had 
very little taste, and from al)out 1688 to his cally death in 1704 he 
produced^ profusion of miscellanies in various fonns; always ingenious 
as makeshifts for the fierKHlical, and very ofifcn directly leading to that 
periodical itself. The great essayists who iinmediately followed him 
owed more to him than might ^ imagined, and in not a littih of his 
pmkf espcdally in his AnmsmenU^ Scrims and Camscal^ which 
al^mpl an early ^^l^ndon from day to day,” them is a vivid* 
0|!$s of manners which anticipates the best of the later novelists. 
tmn ftwm that was popular suited Tom ; he wrote many letters and 
dialogues in the iashkm of Fmnch imitatiims of Ltidan j toi^ up 
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John Dunton’s Ai/teniatt Oratle with a ** Laccdiemonian imitation 
which was much more amusing ; and he wrote poems, squibs, trans- 
lations, every sort of light work, with no small scholarship, with 
abundance of wit and humour, but unluckily with a contempt of 
decency beside which even the dramatists of his lime look modest. 
The collections ^ of his work vary in bulk and contents, and it is 
probable that critical authentication of them is impossible. 

The last of the four, John Dunton, possessed perhaps the least 
purely literary caj»arity, but is not the least important in histoi^. 
He was l>orn in 1^59, and was descended from a line of clergymen, 
but was recalcitrant to the succession, and Ijcrame a 
bookseller. In 1682 he married Elizabeth Annesley, 

‘‘dear Iris,” daughter of a Nonconformist divine of some fame, and 
sister of Mrs. Samuel Wesley and Mrs. Defoe. Dunton was a 
strong Whig, a man with a genius for “rambling,” which carried 
him to Americ a and to tlie Continent, and deeply bitten with the 
mania of the time for “ Projects,” of which his brother-in-law^ 
Defoe has left an interesting memorial in his Essay thereon. 
Dunton*s most remarkable I’loject that took cflbct was the already 
mentioned Athenian Meretnyy (ollected and selected in book form 
later as the Athenian (h‘acli\ which anticipated on a magnificent 
scale the “ answers to coiaftspondents ” not yet quite obsolete. His 
m(»st imjKirlant IkmiU was his fjfe and Errorsy^ a book which only its 
long-windedncss, and the fact that its author’s e< cenlricity here and 
there diverges into chsir madness, exclude from the brief list of 
English autobiographies of the first cla.ss. After the death of “ dear 
Iris” he married “dear V’aleiia,” atia^ Sarah Nicholas, an heiress; 
but this union was less happy. He wrote and partly published a 
great amount of matter, a pamphlet against Harley and St. John, 
Nt'ik or Nat hiny^y being the chief item, and died as late as 1733, 
obscurity and (apparently) distress. He is much less colloquial than 
those who have been menliom'd InTore him, hut is full of the curious 
domestic detail which alM> distinguishes the lime, especially in Non- 
conformist wTiting|; and he furniflies us watli abundant and somcfs 
times interesting Jparlit'ulars about bcniksellers, printers, authors, 
divines, and piHilic men generally, 

* 1 use one in 4 vols. Duljfm* 177S, 

^ Ed, Nichols, 2 vols. iSiS. The Athenuw Oracle, Athenian Sporty etc., and 
tlwSihr follower, the British Apath, voluitii^pus oolUn tions of question and answer, 
am useful and not uimmii.sing documents. I'host* who fear to }:lunge at krge into 
them may content diemsetves with a weU^edited selection from die hrst^nAmed by 
John Underhill, l.x)ndon, iS^a. 
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Swift — His life — H js vrrsr - ffis pm*?*'— }Iw tpuhty nn<1 nt'hw'vrrnent — The 
K.A»sav>stS“ lih* Ills misccIlruK^MUs 1l^rMk Mis 

and SttH'lf’s K^^* 1 vs -Iknih*) Mi<ldl*i'*n \i)»tiihnoi Xtioihiuv iWilmtj* 
broke —Huiler and oihet s «--bha(u-sliur\ .Maiuirvillc • M«*ik»*U:)' — 

Kxccllenoe of las style t'K* 

John Otnion, the eermtrir l>ookscller montionetl nt the rlosc of 
the last chapter, refers to a certain “sndVni^^ luhnian/' with whose 
kleniity neither he, extensive and peculiar as uas his knowlcdj^^e of 
Swift 1 -ondon, nor almost any one else, was then 

‘ *' acquainted, The reference il, of < <nirsc\ to the /<i/c // 

a Tuby published anonymously in 1704 the first great book, either 
in prose or verse, of the eighteenth century, and in more ways than 
one the herald and champion at <»nre of its s|K*cial achievements in 
literature. Jonathan Swift,* its author, one of the vcr>* greatest 
names in English literature, was, like his connections Dryden and 
Herrick, a plant of no very early development. He had liecn Inmi 
far back as 1667, and his eailicr literal*)’ productions had lieen confined 
to wretched Pindaric (kJcs, some of them roniribuled to Dunton's 
own papers, and drawing down up<m him that traditional and 
variously quoted sentence of his great relative, “ (>»u>in Swift, you 
will never be a [Pindaric] jKWit,’’ i^’hich is said to have occasioned 
certain ilhnatured retorts on Dryden later. Sw|IVs origin, like his 
character and genius, w^as purely E^nglish, but ait accident cauineti 
him to be bom in Dublin, and other accidents brought ab<iut his 
education in Ireland. His father died before his birth, and his 
mother was very poor ; but his paternal uncle paid for his education 
at Kilkenny Grammar School and Trinity College, Dublin. He 
Cleaned Trinity very early, in 1682, and seems to have been neittier 

* Mil's IPoeli have been frequently collided, but twm quia* aitis^iorily. 
Hkthm edition i» still Scott's ; Iwit a new, damp, and tnwefid one tm beeu begtiu 
in Bobft*s Library. All Liftii have been supcmdrii by tfk Henry €lilkWf«t ad. 
in s tfdli London, t$fi$ ; new «4 Ina vots, london, a% 4 . 
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happy nor successful there, though there may have been less disgrace 
than has sometimes been thought in his graduation speciali gratia^ 
and not by the ordinary way of right, in 1686. 

He was still under twenty, and for some years found no belter 
occupation than a secretaryship in the house of his distant connection, 
Sir William 'I’cmple. In 1694 he went to Ireland, was ordained, and 
received a small living ; but in two years returned to 
Temple, in whose house he met “Stella,” Esther John- 
son, his litelong friend, and, as seems most pr()bal)lc, latterly his 
wife. Temple dietl in 1699, leaving Swift a small legacy and his 
literary executorship. He once more returned to Ireland, acted as 
secietary to Lortl-Deputy Ilcrkeley, received some more small pre- 
ferments, though not such as he wanted, and s|)ent the first decade 
of the century iit l.ara^or, his chief benefice, and I.ondon, where he 
was a suit tif agent for the Archliisliop of Dublin. He had all this 
time been a kirul of Whig in politics, but with a strong dislike to 
Whig anti-elencalism and sonuj other differences ; and about 1710 he 
jouieii the nc‘\v 'l ory party under Harley and St. John, and carried on 
vigorous war against the W higs in the A'a^/w/z/cr, though he did not 
break personal friendship with Addison and others. His inestimable 
smites during the four last )eaisofQu(di Anne were rew'arded only 
with the Deanery of Dubliif- it is said owing to the Queen’s pious 
horror of the ‘/b/c </ />//>. Switt lived chiedy in Dublin, but with 

occasional visits to hi-, fiiends in I'ngland, for mi>rc than thirty years 
longer, and the events of his life, tl\e contests of “Vanessa” and 
“ Stella ’Mbr his hand, or at least his heait, his interference with 
Irish politics, his Inxlily sutler mgs, and the end which, after five 
tenible years of matlness, painful or lethargic, came in October 
1745, arc always interesting and sometimes mysterious. But we 
cannot dwell on them here, though they have more to do with his 
actual litcraiy characleustivs than is often the case. His dependency 
in youth, his long sojourn in lettered Icisute, though in bitterness of 
spirit, ii’ith a househoUl the masteji of which was a dilettante but 
a distinctly R-rnark^lc man of letters, his suppressed but evidently 
ardent aflfcctions, hi} disappointment when at last he reached fitme 
and the chance oT powcr|,and his long residence, with failing healthy 
in a country whit h he hated — all these things must be taken into 
account though cautiously, in considering hts work. 

Thfs is of very great bulk, and in \ysins of rather uncertain 
genuineness, for Swid was strangely careless of literary reputation^ 
published for the most part anonymously, and, intense as is bis idio- 
syncrasy, contrived to impsress it on one or two of his 
intimate friends, notably on Arlmthnot It cmisists of 
both verse and prose, but the former is raitiy poett^ and k at itt 

a M 
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best in easy 7vrs soaVU\ such as Ciid€nus and Vancmi (the recoid 
of his passion or fancy for Esther \ anhomrigh), « Vanbrugh’s 
House,” the pieces to Harley and others, and above all, the lines on 
his own death ; or else in sheer burlesque or grotesque, where he lias 
seldom been equalled, as in the famous “Mrs. Harris’s Petition,” 
and a hundred trifles, long and short, of the same general kiiW. 
Poetry, in the strict and lare sense, Swift seldom or never touchcl ; 
his chief example of it — an example not absolutely authenliiated, 
seeing that wc only possess it as i|Uoted by Lord ( hesterlield - isa 
magnificent fragment about the I^ist Judgnieni. Here, and perhaps 
only here in verse, his charai terislic mdign.ition rises to poetic heat* 
Elsewhere he is infinitely ingenious aiui humorous in fanciful whim, 
and, sometimes at least, intinilely h*ippy in exfiression of it, the pains 
which, no doubt partly owing to 'leinple’s intluviue and example, he 
spent upon correct prose-wiiting being here extemled and u:fle<'ted 
inverse. For Swift, although not iK-dantu all\, oi in llu‘ sense <»f 
manuals of ccunposilion, a correct wmer, is so in ihc' higher and 
better sense to a very unusual degree ; and ue know th.ii he was 
so deliberately. Several passages, c'specially one in the 
express his views on the jKiini, and his dislike at once of the older 
luxuriance which it wiis inqiossible for a in.m of his time to relish, and 
of the inroad of slovenly collo<|uialisin which wc lia\e noticed in the 
last chapter. 

Yet if Swift had been, like hi« fxitron, and tM^thajis in sorrw sort 
exemplar, Temple, nothing more, or little more, than a master f»f form 
in prose, his position in literature would l>e very different from that 
which he actually holds, ills first published prose piece, 

isprote. DUsfmwpts of Athens and komc (an applkalHtn, 

according to the way of the time, to contem|K>rary |M>litics), contains, 
except in jx>int of style, nothing \ery noticeable. But the ;mony- 
molts volume of 1704 is compac t of ver>’ dirt'erent siulf. The Batik 
of ike Books^ a contribution to the “ Ari< ieiu ami Modern ” debate 
on Templets side and in Tcntiilc’s honour, is not supreme, though 
very clei'cr, admirably written anS ammged, aiubisucb as no English- 
man recently living, save Butler and Dryden,;could have written, 
while Butler would have done it with more clumsiness of foritti 
and Dryden with less lightness of fancyr The /bfe of a Tuk 
ha^ supremacy* It may bg peremptorily asserted tliai irreKgkm is 
neither intended nor involved ^n it. For nearly two centufiet the 
%ndous (^troverstes, hrst between Rome and Proiestanttsisii then 
JMween diffisrent bodies of Ftotestant% had entirely bUnded men to 
diteextrv^ danger that the tough they bmtowed 
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their enemies would recoil on the religion which underlay those enemies^ 
beliefs as well as their own. And this, as well tis the other danger 
of the excessive condemnation of “enthusiasn),” was not seen till long 
after SwifPs death, ilut the satire on Peter (Rome), Jack (Calvinism, 
or rather tlic extremer l*roteslant sects generally), and Martin (Luther- 
anism and Anglicanism) displays an all-jjcrvading irony of thought, 
and a felicity of expressing that irony, whic h had never been seen in 
English prose before. 'Phe irony, it must be added, goes, as far as 
things human are concerned, very deep and very wide, and its zigzag 
glances at i)olilics, philosophy, manners, the hopes and desires and 
[mrsutts aiul pleasures and pains of man, leave very little unscathed. 
There is a famous and not necessaiily false story that Swift, in his 
sad later days, once exclaimed, in reference to the 7a/t\ “What a 
genius 1 had when 1 wkiIc tliat book!*’ 'i'he exclamaticm, if made, 
was amply justilied. I hc 71 //c a Tuh is one of the very greatest 
liooks #>i the worltl, one of thoj,e in which a great drift of universal 
thought receives < tin sii inmate literary form. 

'fhe decailc of his Wliiggery (or, as it has l)ecn more accurately 
described, of his neutral stale with Wliig leanings) saw no great 
hulk of wiirk, but some exquisite examples of this stime irony in a 
lighter kind, 'riiis was the time of the charming Argument against 
AMis/iing Christianity ( i ;^8) and of Swift’s contributions to the 
Tatter^ which periodical iiuleed owed him a greiit deal more than the 
mere Iwrow ing of the nam t/e guerre — Xbnuc UickersliifTe — which he 
had used in a series of ingenious persecutions of the almanack-maker, 
Partridge. The shorter i>eriod of Tory domination was very much 
more prolific in bulk of w’ork, but except in the wonderful Journal to 
Stella (1710-13), which was never intended for any eye but hers 
(itnei the faithful “ Ding ley’s ”), the literary interest is a little inferior. 
The Examiners are of extraonlinary force and vigour ; the Remarks 
m the Barrier Treaty (1712), the Tublie Spirit of the Whigs ( 1 7 
and above all the Conduct of ///<? v^///Vjr ( 1 7 1 1 ), whidi Johnson so 
strangel/ decried, are masterly sjicchnens of the [M>litical pamphlet 
The largest work of^his time, the nistory of the Four Last Years of 
Quern Anne^ is soinetiines regarded as doubtfully genuine, though 
there is no concitfsive rca^n for ruling it out 

His very greatest prose work, however, dates from the last thtfty 
years t^his life, and especially from the tldrd, fourth, and fifth Insfres 
of this time, fi>r the l^t was darkened by his final agony, and in 
the first decade he was too marked a man to venture on writing 
What miglit have brought upon him the exile of Atteibaiy or the 
p^n Of Harley and Prior* He b^[an at oim^ howewr, a curious 
kiiid of Irish patrioiistn, which was in fed nothing bMan Enghsh 
jHWwuSt* in 1724 scmie jobbery about a new copper coiiiage in 
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Ireland gave him a subject, and he availed himself of this in the 
Drapier's Letters \vith almost miraculous skill ; while two years later 
came the greatest of all his books, greater for method, range, and 
quiet mastery than even the that is to say, Gullwet^s Travels. 

The short but consummate Modest Proposal for eating Irish childien, 
the piiir to the Argument against A dolt siting C/instianity^ as a sWprt 
example of the Swiftian irony, came in 1729; and the chief of nis 
important works later were the delightful I\dite Conversatum (1739), 
probably written or at least begun much earlier, in whi( h the ways 
and speeches of ordinary good society are reproduced with inftnite 
humour and spirit, and the Diret turns to Sepvants. almost as witty, 
but more marked with Swift’s ugliest fault, a coarseness of idea and 
language, w^hich seems rather the result of |M)siiive and individual 
disease than the survival of Restoration license. 

There is no douf)t that on the whole Swift’s peculiar fx>wers, 
temper, and style are show'n in his one generally known l>ook as 
well as anywhere cl.se. 'I'he absem e of the fresher, iiu)re whimsical, 
flis vimhiy fK'rhiips CN eii dee|>i‘r, irony and |K‘ssimism of the 7 alt 
arid of a Tuby and the loss r»f st*lf control indicated in the 
achievtnient. ^^vagc misanthropy of the llouyhnhnms finale, are com- 
pensated by a more metfuKli^al and intelligible scheme, by the 
charm of narrative, by range an<i vaAety of subject, ami by the 
abundance of little lively touches whith that narrative sug^gesis *md 
facilitates. The mere <iiiestion of the originality of the scheme is, as 
usual, one of the very' slightest inqwiriance. Sw ift had jiredeccssors, 
if he had not patterns, in Lucian and in sr<»res of other waiters down 
to and beyond Cynino dc Hergerac. The idea, indeed, of combining 
the interest and novelty of foreign travel with an obvious satire on 
•‘travellers* tales,” and a somewhat less obvious one on the follies, 
vices, and contrasted foibles of mankind, is not Ix^yorid tlie range of 
an extremely moderate intellect, and could never l>e regarded as the 
property or copyright even of the greatest. It is the astonishing vigour 

and variety of Sw'ifi’s dealing w'i|Jt this public stuff that craves notice ; 
and tw^enty times the space hcroMivajlable wt^ild l>e too little to 
do justice to that The versatility with wdikluthe picture— it can 
hardly even at its worst be called the q^ricature — of irtankind is 
adjusted to the different meridians of the little people, the giants, the 
po^ts, the unhappy immortals, and the horses — the dexten^ itdiel 
of the satirist’s lash with the •mere tickling of the humonsl«**-the 
Wonderful prodigality of power and the more wonderhil economy of 
wends and mere decorations— ail these things deserve the most care* 
jhi atjudyi and the most careful study will not In the least interim 
only enhance, the perpetual enjoyment ^ them* ' 
remains to point out bri^y file sOittddmtps of the 
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style to the work. Swift^s style is extremely unadorned, though the 
unfailing spirit of irony prevents it from being, except to the most 
poor and unhappy tastes, in the very least degree flat. Though not 
free from grammatical licenses, it is on the whole correct enough, 
and is perfectly straightforward and clear. There may be a ver>^ 
different meaning lurking by way of innuendo behind Swift’s literal 
and grammatical sense, but that sense itself can never be mistaken. 
Further, he has — unless he deliberately assumes them as the costume 
of a part he is playing — absolutely no distinguishing tricks or 
manners, no catchwords, and in especial no unusual phrases or 
vocables either imitated or invented. In objecting to neologisms, as 
he did very strongly, he was perhaps critically in the wrong ; for a 
language which ceases to grow dies. lUit, like some, though by no 
means all, similar objectors, he has justiried his theory by his practice. 
In fact, if iniellertual genius and liitaary art l)e taken together, no 
prose-writer, who is a jirose- writer mainly, is Swift’s superior, and a 
man might he hard put to it to say who among such writers in the 
plainer English can he pronounced his ecjual. 

It lias l>een said that it is hard to settle the credit of the invention 
of the Queen Anne Essay, in which the characteristic of the later 
Augustan {H*rio<l was chiefly showm. For years before it appeared, 
the essay- WTiiers, from Uafon to Temple on the one 
hand, and the journalists, of whom the most remarkable 
were mentioned at the close of the last chapter, on the 
other, had been l>earing d<i\vn nearer and nearer to this particular point. 
The actual starting is usually assigned to the Rez^tew of a greater 
than any of these journalists, Daniel Defi>e, who >vill, however, find 
a more suitable phu e later in this chapter. And it is noteworthy 
that Swift, tvhosc fertility in ideas was not less remarkiible than the 
nonchalance with w'hich he alxmdoned them or suggested them to 
his friends, was most intimate with Steele and Addison just at the 
time of the appearance of the Taikf\ lent it a nom de guertr^ wrote 
for it, ami may in diflerent metaphor| be said to have given it inspira- 
tion, atmosphere, iiiitive {>ower, lawndi. Hut it w^as undoubtedly set 
agoing under the m^iagement of another person, Steele, and he need 
not be deprived df the luyiour. 

Richard Steele was bom in Dublin in March 1672, but he had 
little to do with Ireland afterwards. His school was the Charter- 
bouse, ^md from it he went to Merlon College at Oxford, adhere he 
was postmaster. But though he made some stay at the 
University be tf>olt no degree, and left it for the army, 
beginning as a cadet or gentleman volunteer in the Second Life 
Guards, whence he passed as an ensign to t|e Cdici^t^ms and as 
a captain m Lacas% Foot He became Ga^teer m tyQ% and a 
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Iktle later cngaj^fcd, with more zcfd than discretion, in Whipr politics, 
being expelled from the House of Commons in the turbulent last 
years of Anne. The success of the Hanoverians restored him to 
fortune, or the chance of it, and he was knighted and made patentee 
of Drury Lane. But he was always a sficndthrift and a sjieculalor, 
and in his later years he had to retire to an estate which his second 
wife (an heiress in Wales as the first had !>een in the West Indies) 
had brought him near Caermarthen. He died there in 1729. I^is 
letters and even his regular works tell us a great deal about l^is 
personality, which, especially as contrasted with that of Addison, h 4 s 
occasioned much writing. 

Steele’s desertion of the University for the army might not seem 
to argue a devotion to the Muses. But he began ^ while still a 
soldier hy a lxK>k of devotion, 7 '/rf /A*c/> {1701), and it 

was not in liim, whatever it might have been in another, at all 
inconsistent to turn to play-writing, in which o( cupation he ohser\ed, 
though not excessively, the w’amings of Jeremy Cf»llier. 'Fhe Tatier 
(1709) ojvcned his tnie vein, aiul in it, in the in the 

Guardian^ in the Ixnfei\ and other jH^riodicals, he 

displayed a faculty for miscellany more e ngaging, though much 
less accomplished, than Addison’s owm. In the political articles of 
this scries, ami still more in his fKilitilal jiamphleis he is at his 
worst, for he had no argumentative faculty, and was utterly at the 
mercy of such an opponent as Swift. Thi- Comcioux ljm*crx^ his most 
famous play, was late (1722), and is distinguished, ;imid the |>oor 
plays between Farqnhar and Sheritlan, (or its mixture of briskness 
and amiability. There was a third ingre<lient, sentimentality, which 
is indeed sufficiently prominent in Steele’s earlier comedies, 7 *Ac 
/jsrjimi/ (1701), yV/c (1 703), ami 7 *//c Ttmii*r Jiushttnd 

(1705), and by no means al>sent from his essays. But, with a little 
allowance, it adds to these latter a charm which, though it may be 
less perceptible to later generations than it wms to those who had 
sickened of the ineffable brutality of the time immcdiaiely preceding, 
can still be felt ^ 

Of the plays, though all endeavour to ran^ out Collier’s prin- 
ciples, The Conschus Ijtnfers is the only onc^which deserves Fielding’s 
raillery, through Parson Adams, as to its being ** as good as a sennon/’ 
which ilazlitt has rather unfairly cjciendcd to all. Even C 0 m^ 

• 

sif * No com^e The Taikr, Sfeci^ter, aivS (tmrdmm fwwiys are in 

„tlie usual Urtiitk thr othm mmt Ijc «mig}*t in origliial or 

Ntdioh. 4 vo]«, 179*. Tliom Is an rftcelhnt sHrclkm the former ml 
(<Mbfd.* 1BS5) and an adinimLih* mcmoginpfi ffxindoii. rififi) by Mr. Anwkfti 
Tile p1ny« aiv m the ** Mermaid Knriet** idhcd by 

who has aho writteii a long Ufi vols. London, 
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snous /jn^ers contains, in the scenes between Tom and Phillis, 
pictures of flirlution belowstairs which, with all Stcele*$ tenderness 
and good feeling, have nearly as much vivacity as any ^ 

between the most brazen varlets and baggages of the « ?*>**• 

Restoration dramatists. T//e Lying Lm^er^ an adaptation of 
Ije Menteur^ is of no great merit, perhaps because it also has a 
slight tendency to sennonising. Hut 77ie Fttmrai^ though very 
unnatural in plot and decidedly unequal in character, contains a 
famous jKissage of farcical comedy between an undertaker and his 
males, an<l a goml lh<»ugh rascally lawyer. 'Fhe most uniformly 
amusing of the four is llic I'lnticr HuKbnnd^ though the appro- 
priateness of the title is a little (q)en to fjuestion. The pair of 
innocents, the romantic heiicss lihldy Tipkin and the clumsy heir 
Humphry (iubbin, are really diverting, and in the first case to no 
small extent original ; while they have furnished hints to no less 
successors than KicUling, (ioldsmith, Slieridan, and Miss Austen. 
The law yer and th(! gallant are aKo distinctly good, and the aunt has 
again furnished hints for Mrs. Malaprop, as Hidtly has for Lydia. 
Stc<*le, who always ( onfessed, and probably as a rule exaggerated, his 
flebts to Addison, lu knowletlges them here ; and there is a certain 
A<tdisonian lone about some of the humours, though Steele w^as quite 
able to hiive supplieil th#m. Fond as he was of the theatre, 
howTver, and familiar with it, he ha<l httlc notion of constructing a 
play, and his morals constantly tripped up liis art. 'I'he essay, not 
the drama, was his real field. 

The almost inextricable entanglement of the w'ork of Steele w’ith 
Addison’s, and the close connec tion of the two in life, have always 
occasioned a sort of ('ompanson, now to the advantage of the one, 
now to that of the other, in lilc'rary history ; and there is probably 
more loss than gain in the etuleavour to separate them sternly. VVe 
ntay iherefort' Iw^st give Addison's life, and such short sketch of his 
books as is possible now, and then < onsider together the work, still til 
parts rvot very clearly attributable to one more than to the other, 
which gives them,^nd must alw’ays give them, an exalted place m 
English literature. , 

Joseph Adtttson^ xvas born, like Steele, in 1672, but in May 
instead of in March. His father, l.ancelot Addison, was a divine 
of parts and position, who Iwicamc I)cai\of Lichfield. His mother’s 
name^ras Jane Gulston, After cxi^ricnce of some country sdiools, 
at one of which he is said to have shared in a ** barring-outi*^ he^ like 

' Matty edtitoni of complete li*t>rJb (Uic best by Htird), whlcli are inlU woitli 
letting for the misoi^laaief. in Chalmers. Essays (Oiosl) In 

£*Myhis: Essays, by J. R. Green (London^ aymt % AmoM. 

{O*^, 1W6). T - ^ 
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Steele, went to the Charterhouse and then to ('>xfor(l, where he was 
first at (^)ucen s, then at Magdalen, holding a deinyj*hip, taking his 
Master s degree in 1693, and being elct ied to a Fellow- 
ship in at the latter eollige, where “ Addisoh's 

Walk” preserves his name. lie made early a« (|iiaint- 
ance with Dryden, but ado}>ied Whig ])olities ; and, by the intUienie 
of Montague, obtaineil in 1^99 a travelling pension of /300 a \eay. 
He dischargeil the obligation loyally, rein. lining four yeais abroai\. 
visiting most part-*, of the C ontinent, and preparing, if not finishing^ 
his only prose works of bulk, the on Itoly (1704) and the' 

J/A/bA, not jiuhliKlied till latiu. liiii when he tame 
ba<k in 1703, Halifax wa^^ out of favour. Iik jionsion was >t<»[»jM‘d, 
and, having broken off lus Cnivc rsUy career by hi'^ faduie to take 
orders, he was for some tune in doubttul piospotis. lint lus potan 
of The in ulii< h lie t vlctu .utsi lUcidu im ( 1704). with one 

fine passage ainl .1 good <le.d ot pl.itunde. gained high lepuialion in 
the dearth of [imtu al at « tmiph^hinent, ami the 'shoi! Muunu'r of 
favour for men t>f leliei^, which lollowed Uiyden'-i death ; and he was 
made a Comims^ioiu i of i,\« {■‘C*. 

7 'his was the tir^t of a long -.eues of appointnu nls, offu lal aiul 
diplomat!*, wliH h was not. thanks to Swift, entuely mti nut»ted e\en 
during the d ory tnumph. .lud ulu< h <laab!ed .\c}dis»>n, whi» had 
been in 1703 ne.uly penmh'is, to lay i»ut, m 171 !. / 10.000 <»n an 
estate in Warwu kshire. h ( uhmnated m 1717, alter the H.inoverian 
triumph, by hi> being a]>pomted S< « oiary of .state, w hub oltice he 
held but a short tune, ^e^ignlng it foi a laige pension. He h.id a 
year Ik* fore mained tin* Comuess Dowagei of W.uvM^k, aiul he <lietl 
of dropsy at Ibdland House in 1710, age*l onl\ foityseu-n. His 
character has been dis< u^sed, not with aMinumy, for no one ran 
dislike Addison, but with some In at. He had none of the numerous 
foibles of which Steele wa'* guilty, ext epi a rathei too great devotion 
to wine. fhu the famous an<! luagnitii ent “ ( liar.it ter of Attii us/‘ 
by Pope, is generally supposed by all hut parti ans to Im* at best a 
poisoned dart, wlinh hit true, llis rorrec t inon|Iity the Ihdremian 
philosopher IVIandeville ralletl him **a paisonpii a tie-vvig " has 
been set down to cold bloodedness, and there lias even been notiie 
able dissension alxiut the relative amount t»f literary genius in him 
and in Steele. , 

As notii ed already, Ad<lisOf>,*s literary wank outside |M*timfiials is 
by no means small. His early l*atin fjoems are very clever, and very 
happy in their artificial w'ay. Of his English veifie nothing 
survived, except his really lieautiful hymns, where 
the combination of sincere religious holdings fof the 
sincerity of Addison's religion there is absolutely no ctoulK, though 
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it was of a kind now out of fashion) and of rritical restraint produced 
things of real, though modest and tjuiet, excellence, ‘‘The Lord my 
pasture sliall prepare,” “1'he spacious firmament on ‘high,” and 
“Jlow are Thy servants blest! () I.ord,” may lark llie mystical 
inspiration of iht* greatest hymns, but their cheerful piety, their 
gra» < ful use of images, which, though common, arc never mt^an, their 
110141 and even, for the time, ihcir fervour make them singularly 
pleasant. 'I'hc man wlio wiote them may liave had foibles and 
shortcomings, but he can have* had no vt*ry grave faults, as the 
authors of more hysicoK al and glowing compositions easily might. 

'The two print ipal prost* woiks aie lltth^ rend now, but they are 
w(Ulh leaijing. 'I'liey show lespec t.ibh* learning (with limitations 
adimttetl by sm h a w<'ll-t|iialmed and well-affected ( rili< as Maiaulay), 
the\ au* escflh'iU cN.tmples (though not sd e\< client as the Essays) 
of Addison's jiisih famous piose, and they exhibit, m the opening of 
the ami in all the desmiptiM* passages r>f tlie /Ar/v', the 

<iuious inseustbiliiv nt tlu' time to natural iKaiiiy, or else its almost 
luon* I unous inabilitN tt) i Np!es*> what it felt, save in the merest 
geiuaahtieN and « <iinmnnpla< < s 

J’ht* lhi<‘t‘ plavs at least imlu ate Addison’s jiosscssion, though in 
:i mu* h i< ss degici', of his uia'^tm iJrulens general faculty oflittnary 
t lafismanship. d lu* oix-ii-tot is, iiuh^cd, (dearly modelled 

(»n I>r)den m its seiious paits, l)ui is no great su( ('ess there, 'fhe 
lighter and imiie wlum''Ual tpMlity of A(ldis<»n‘s humour enabled him 
to do betiei m the lar<ual passages, wlucli, especially the speeches 
<*f Sir 'IriL^ty, sometimes have a singularly modern and almost 
(iilbcrtian (juaiity about them. Tht' ( omed) of I'hc Prununit\ where 
a W'iltshitt* tiaduion is us(*d to make a play on a theme not entirely 
ditferent from Steele'^ / c.k h a husband is thought to l)e 

dead wh<‘n he is not), contains, like .Steelc's own pieces, some smart 
“w<»»ds," but no very good dr.imatu* situation or handling. It is, 
also like Steele’s, .ui attempt tt» write Kestoralion drama in the fear 
of jeiemy (’olher. ( n/n, the most famous, is at tliis time of day by 
far the least mtett'stiug. Its universally known stock- pieces give 
almost all tli.il it lijis of met it in versitication and style ; as a drama 
it has an umuietvsiing wooden characters, and a great absence 
of life and idiosyucrasN. 

It is very diherent when we turn t(j the ICssays. The so-called 
Essavf w'hi< h Steele launched in ihe^ 7b/4/‘, w hicli was taken up and 
pi rfei letl in the Sfk\ titfot\ w hi< h hatl numerous immediate followers, 
and a succession of the greatest im|H>rtance at intervals 
throughout the century, and whii h at once expressed and st Kllays. 
influenced ilie tone and thought of that century ttfter a 
faslfum rari'ly paralleleil, was nut originally started in <|uite the form 
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which it soon assumed, and never, for the j^^reaier part of a hundred 
years, whi>lly lost. Naturally enou^^^li, Siet U' at lirst endeavour<*il to 
make it a newspaper, as well as a miscellany and review. Hut hy 
degrees, aiul before very long, nows was drop|K*<l, and comment, in jlhe 
form of sjHV'ial essays, of letters to the editor,” sometimes real, ofteper 
manufai lured, of tales and ai tides of all the variruis k intis whk h 
have sub^isietl with no such great change oil tlie present tlay, reign^tl 
alone. As Adtlistm’s hantl picvailed tluwigh Ulerature, religion, ai^l 
even politics nt>\v and then, the theatre \ej\ often, anti otht r ihin;.^^ 
were not neglet ted the main fe.mir«‘ of the two papers, ami espe« T* 
ally of the .S/c< Ar/e/-, became a knai t)f hgiit but tleaim lly liim « t*nstu 
ship c»f rnanmus, espet ialls the pait t>f them ueaiest to morals, ami 
of morals, espet'ially the pait them n< aic a to luauneis Su*elr, 
always /ealtius and :ilvva\'> gtntutm^, but a iutle wammg m » ntuism, 
not mfretjuently tltu iiietl mto st iuimtaitaiu). A<l«bsnn s teiidt n» \ , 
though he, loo, was uigliiu Jungly on \}rt»’, sirltg wa.iailiei tt>uanb' 
a very mellow and n<»l unintiulgent J)iu still tlistimtly t ym» al 
cynit ism --a siutle too demure f\tu to t>e a gun, but sometimes, 
e\<epl on tehgums subje» ts, famtly and tls tantle appt<»a< lung a 
sneer. 'Fhis appears f‘\en m the most elaborate ami knully t>f tin* 
imaginative t reations tdthe tjoubh* sriies, Su h’ogtu (!»• t v, v\hom 

Steele mdeeti s<*ejns to have mv<nte»l, 14! whom Atldistm adttptetl, 
|>crferterl, and (some, jMuliaps without le tson, ) r ven lalhsl out 
of kindness, lest a less tleluate i<»m h shimid lakt‘ the blotun oh lum. 
rh is great creatrem, whu h ftnnt‘** nraur than anvtlung tuu of poist* 
ficl ion or drama lt> the inastmpiei es of thc' nova h-^ts ancl diamatists, 
is accompanied by others hardly le ,'. mallei ly ; whrle Atldison eon 
stanlly, and Steele not seldom, has skel< hes or tom hes as jKufef t m 
their way, though less elalxuate. It is sr.ioi ly to<» mm h to say that 
these pafwtrs, and esj>ediaily the .s/v</a//u, laiigiit the eighteenth 
century how it sh/>uld, and e%fw‘ci.4lly how n should not, Im have in 
.pubik: places, from < hut* Ins to theatres; what btfoks it should hkc, 
and how it shttuld like them ; how it shoulil treat its hot rs, mistresses, 
husbands, waves, parents, and fri^tuU ; that u mi«ht irolm ly sneer at 
oiwas, and must not take any art e\*ept hieratmy Iimi srrumsly ; that 
a moderate and refinerl devotion to the Hrotestant teligii»n and the 
Hanoverian succession was the duty, thougfi not the whoh? duty, of 
a gaiticnv'in. It is still a Iutle astonishing to finrl with what docility 
the century fifw^yed ami learnt^ its lessim. Addison died A little 
before, Stede not mu« h after, its first ipiarter r losf'd ; yet in thr* 
lighter work of sixty or seventy yean* later wv shall find, with the 
shiniest differences of external fadiion, the laws of the S/wriah^t 
held still by *Mhe town ” with hardly a nnirituir, by the riHtntr)^ with- 
onl Ibe slightest hesiiaiion. In j*Jirticukr, ihes^e |»»i)iers taught the 
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century how to write ; nnrl the lesson was accepted on this point 
with almost more unhesitating^ ohedience than on any other. The 
majiniruent eulo^^y of Johnson,* who had himself deviated not a 
little, though fMnhaps unconsr iously, from A<ldisonian pradtee, would 
have been disputed by hardly any one who readied manhood in Eng- 
land between the Pea<'cof Utrecht and the French Revolution; and, 
abating its exclusiveness a little, it remains true still. 

Stech*, though he has some rarer tligdits than his friend, is much 
l(‘ss correct, and miu h less |>olishe<l : while, though he had started 
with c<|ual chances, his rambling life had stmed him with far less 
learning than Addison possessed. Ihe laitfu', while he never 
re.K h<‘d the massivt” stKngih anti tiery forte of Swift, did even more 
than Swift himst*|f lifi I'ngh^h prttsr* out i>f the rut, or lather 
tjiiagmire, of t olhvjuiahsm aiul sltivenlint's-^ m whitdi, as we have 
sf OM, It wa»' sinking He < onhl even. th<»ngh he rarely tlul, rise to a 
( t riain snleiimity caught, it may be, from 'rtmiple, who must have 
liatl min h lufhtcm e on him. Rut, like Temple’s, though with a 
intire modem, a> vvt il a-* a moit* vanetl and t ompletely polislual, 
tt'ut h, lus '^t\h‘ was < liiefly th'voted to the ‘Miiitldle” Mihjects and 
manners. He vtay ran ly att< riipts Nheet whinisnal fooling, lint he 
» an treat all the subjet ts that tome within the purvuwv and interests 
of a well brt'tl man of (his •vtirltl, who by iu> means ft>rgets the next, 
m a siyl<‘ tjmle inimitable in its golden methoenty- vvelbinformetl, 
without lH*ing in the least petlanlie ; moral, without direct prcadiing 
(unless he gives foreuaining) ; shghlly superior, but with no provoking 
< tuitlescension in it ; ptdlte, wiihtnit iK'ing fiivoltuis or hnit king ; neat, 
hut not ovei’ibessetl ; t asy, but, as Johii'-on justly states, never familiar 
in any ttfh'nsive tlegrta'. It is easier to feel entliusiasm about Steele, 
who had so mut h, than about Achhsiui, who at any rate shows so 
httle ; and on the characim, the geiiuis, the originality of the two 
lliere may always Im' loom bn ilispuie. Ihit it s<‘ems iiicreddde that 
any one shindil thaiy to Addison ilie credit of being by far the greater 
artist, and of having, hiought his own rather spetaal, rather limited, 
hut tdiar and admirable ihvisioff id art to a perfection seldom else - 
where in Vetters. 

riiese thre^ greatest writers were surrounded by others hardly 
less than great. Arbulhn<»t, Atterhury, Rentley, Roltngbroke, 
Marnleville, the yotmgor Sliaftesbury, Jlerkeley, Rutler, Middleton, 
were all either acliial < onttibiit<irs ^o tlie great p'rimlical series, or 
intimately f onne< ted with tluise \vhi> wrote these, or (which is of equal 

* “W'tioevci wi«ihe‘v to atiain «» English M vie, hmhtiar, hut not eoar-se, aud 
elegant, Imtt not o^teiitaiious, nma giv«' Ins <t;ivs aiwt nights to the volumes of 
AdilKon ' ttui th»S( iri finly the H*ntence of thi* iveroratioii, tlitmughout 

ktuiiattiry, of itie ijfr. 
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importance to us) at any rate exponents of the extremely plain prose 
style, which lequiretl tlie exquisite concinnity of Aihlison, the volcanic 
and Titanic ton e and tire of Swift, or the mine than Attic stateliness 
and j^raco of lUrkelev, to save it from heinj4 too plain. The i>r|lcr 
in which they are to be mentioned is unimportant, and few < an h^\e 
more than very biief space, but none must pass unnoticed. \ 

Ri< hard licntlcy, a \cry j^real classical scludar, and no me^n 
writer of Kn^dish, was a Vorkshireman, b<iin in 1662, and educated 
at Wakefield. He wont early to St. J<»hn*s C‘oIle:»e, ( ambnd^e, 

taken as a jirivatc lut<n- intt> the household of Stillin^e* 
look orthas not \e!y e.uly, w.is made Kin>;‘s 
Librarian in eny^ai^t d, aiul w.is c unipli‘t<'ly vi< toruuis, in the 

Ancient and Mfuiorn coiUroxtusv, C'^pecially in n ferent e ihe 
Episih'% of Ph>i!aris : w.i'x made Ma^^ler of I nnit s in Meei. and p.kssed 
nearly the whole of hi> moie tlian f»rt\ veai'^ ot maste? slnp, till Ins 
death in 1742, in a dc'^jHiate suujjgle with he. coll<‘-(*, wliciein, if 
his adver'^arics wtue un^( lupuUais, he was no )es> s(»^ while the n.4ht 
was on the wluile latlu r re^ainst him. thou.4h lus liulido^ lenai iiy has 
won o\er nlo^t < <*minenlatoi «i on tlie m.ittei to his side. 'lhei(‘ is at 
any rate no doubt of his learnin.i,, his lo-e al fiowei, and his \ei \ real, 
though ,4nifT and liorsepIa\ fill, humour. l onuuely Liij^hsh hteiaiuie 
he stantis * in two \eiy ilitiermi r< latjots, ILs almost in< lethbly 
abstifd emendations on Milton would, if the lhm.4 were not totally 
alien from the spmt of tin* man, sisun like a th signed p.aiody on 
< lassical si holarsliqi itself. ilnl his writing, uilly in the f.imons 

Phtilarh dissertation, and in th<* oin.tiks on the Deist (,'olbns, is 
extraordinarily vi^oirou'. and \uid. Ills bnihilate, prutiably e\en 
more than a <Iesii,m to av»ud tht‘ lepioarh of pedantry, made him 
colloquial, homely, and familiar <lov\n to tlie \ery level from wittch 
Swift and Addison tried tt» lift, and to a Kt'ai extent suf ceeiicd m 
lifting', prose; but his native for* e and his svide h arning save him, 
though sometimes with ditfieuUy, from the mereh vulgar. 


Conyers Middleton," r»entle)\ most ileadly enemy, was, like 
Bentley, a Vorkshireman, but was^much xouitger, jfavmg been l>orn al 
Richmond in 16^! >. He went to rrmiiy young, ^and was not only a 
M int thereof, but conneMerl throughout his life with 

< by lus tenure of tfte olfrres of Cniversily 

Librarian from 1732 trnw'ards, and Worwlwardian Lrofessor of ( ieology 
for a time. He was a man of ppqierty, was ihrue rnartied, aiftl held 
several livings till his death in 1750, though his orthmloxy was^ in hb 
own times and afterwards, seriously impugiu'<l. 

This diKrs not ctmeeni m here, though it may be obsi^rvtd that 


* H\>rh in *'«hiions, 'Hw di»s*'rlatn#rt ofirn Jiefifinilely, 

* ff >4*. 5 1753, I'he CVrrra tiaso l^ren often rejiiHmecl 
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Mi<ldlct(>n may be cleared from anything but a rather advanced 
btage of the latitudinarianihiii and dislike of “ enthusiasm which was 
generally felt by the men of his time, and which invited — indeed 
necessitated the Kvangelual and Methodist revolt. So, too, we 
need not busy ourseKes much with the (|uestu)n w'hether he directly 
plagiarised, or only rather fieely bon owed from the Sc otch Latinist, 
liellendeii, in Ins long<‘sl and most famous prose work, the iJfe 
of CiiCfo (1741). besides this, he wrote two controversial works 
of length ostensibly direi ted against I'opery, certainly against 
extreme sujKnnaluialism, and, as his enemies will ha\e it, covertly 
ag.nnsl C hnstianit) entitled A I titcp' pom J\omi\ slunonio an txiui 
i'onjormity hthocen f\'ppy and /\tyanL\m (ij2<j), and A Free 
/fu/ttfpy into tfu' .1//; at ///<•// v Finoers ivhieh afc supposed to have 
e\i\ted in the C Inistian ( lu/rih ( i 74iS) ; with a laige mimher of small 
pamphlets on a \anety of subn « ts, in lic almg which he showed wide 
tiihuTC’ and nil< Ihgi iue. pla< e here, however, is that of the 

m<»st dislingui died n present.ilive ot the iiliMjluiely plain style—not 
lolhujnial anil vrrnauil.ir like beinle\‘N, hut on the other hand 
attempting none of the gi,iM‘s whuh .\ddiM>n and Berkeley in their 
dideient wav> ailne\ed a st)le inoie like the plainei Latin or 
Krench styles than like ans thing elsi' m English. 

lohn Atbuthnot,’ the moon ’ of Swift, boin 1667, came of the 
nohle family of tliat name in Kin< ardineshire, but went to Oxford, 
anti .s|k.mU all the later part of his hh* in London, where he was 
phvsii lan to <dueen \nne, a stiong I'oiy, and an miimate 
friend of Switl and I 'ope. He ditti in 1735, h 
respected and bt'luved. .Xibulhnot's hteiary late, or rather the 
|>o>itiou which he dchheiately those, was peculiar. It is very 
dittic ult to nlentdy much of his work, and whai seems certainly his 
(espet tally the famous /ir\topy 0/ John tUdt anti The Memoirs of 
Sinh/ertis\ is e\t eedingly hke .Swift, and was pretty i evtainly pro- 
duc ed in coiuerl with that stiange genius, who, unlike some animals, 
never tt>ok cohnir from his sunoundings^ hut always gave them his 
own. It is, howe^'t, high enough praise that Arhiuhnot, at the best 
of his variable woijc, is not inferior to anything hut the very best of 
bwifi, Thcte ?s the ?^ime fertility and the same unerringness of 
irony ; and, if we can distinguish, it is only that a half or wholly 
gooiLyatured amusement takes the plac^ of Sw ift’s indignation. 

Francis Atterbury,- born in lUtckinghainshire in 1672* a dis- 
tinguished Christ Church man, who, after being head of his house, 
obtaincHi the Bcshopric of Kcu hestcr and the Deanei7 of Westminster 
in succession to Sprat, was the divine and scholar of the extreme 
* Ed. Ailken, iSfia. 

F * No compkne or modern edition. 
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Tory party, as Arhuthnot was their man of science. He has Inien 
accused not merely of conspiring after the I lanc»verian sucxession, 
but of denying it, and sailing too near jicijury in ^is 
. tt.r.ui v Of thcic IS no siiiVu lent jiroof, and we insist 

remember that the political ethics of the age weie eMremely acct^^ie 
modating. He uas at any lale attainted, and banished (in 17^3)^! 
France, wheie .he died nine years later. A biilhaiU and jM»pul;\f 
pieacher, a p!ea>ant letier-wriler, a incjst dangcroiib toniioversialijit 
and debater, and a good ciilic (though he made the usual mislakev 
of his age about poetry before Waller), Atleibury vviotc in ti style' 
not very unlike Addison’s, though inferioi to it. 

The huge coiUemjxnaiy fame of llerny St. john, X'isc'oimt 
liolingbrcckc,* and its lajud and lasting dts line ahei Ins death, aie 
among the c'ommonplac is ut hteiaiy history. lie was born in 
I (17.x fiassed lliMMigh Kton ami ( hrist ( hno h, enleied 
I’arhaiiu nl veiy early, was .Sc c letai y ten U ai at sjx and 
twenty, climbed with Hat lev l«» ptnvcr, »iiui contitvcd to edge his 
companion ‘‘out,’’ but renuimed ** in ’’ hmiseU cuily a iew d.tvs, <kd 
l«r the CorUineul, ictuimsl to England ami lectneud hi> i-aates, but 
not his seat in Farhamctu, m 17-3, org.miscd and cariied on the 
English against W al|K)lc , and died in 175 *- carter 

for he was as famous for “wildness*’ ast^tji success was of those 
which s|)eciaUy appeal to the \iilgar, and are not iininteresimg even 
to unvulgar tastes. He was beyond <jue’'lion one of the greatest 
orators of his day, and he was cxtiavagaiuly praised by his fnends, 
who hafipened to im hide thee hief }M>el and the gieatcst [irose writer t»f 
the time. Vet hardly any one, wlio for generations has ojK*ned the 
not few volumes of his works, has c losed tiiem w iihoul iiioix 01 Jess 
profound disap|X)inlinent. iJolmgbroke, more than any other English 
writer, is a rhetorician pure and simple ; and it was his misfortune, 
first, that the subjects of hi-> rlietoiic were not liie great and jKreiitiiaJ 
subjects, Init jmny ephemeral forms of them the fwrtisan and 
{xrrsonai fxditks of his day, the singularly shallow form of mfidelily 
called licisin, and the like and, Mrcomlly, that hii| time deprived him 
of many, if not most, of the rlicloncian*s most telling weafums. The 
IxtUr to IVimViitm (1716), a sort of apolc^ia, and the ideal of a 
PeUriot Kinjm (* 749 ) exhibit him at his best. 

Bcnjtinnn HoadJy (i 67 f^-i 76 i), a pluralist courtier, and^ more 
than doubtfully orthodox divine qn the VVhig side, held four sees in 
succession, in one at least of which he was the cause of much 
literature, or at Iciist many htniks, by pmvoking the famous 
Bangorian controversy. He himself wrote dearly and well Nor 


* yVwrkt, e voix. Loudon, tSo9^ 
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ijin the Slime praise he tlcnieil to Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), 
philosuplicr, ]i]iys»risi, aiul iUvine. There is more diversity of 
opiniou about the jHirely literary merits, as distiuKuislied 
from the um|uestioue<l claims in leh^ious philosophy, Jberau-inl 
of Bishop jtiseph Butler, who was boin at Wantage in 
B>92, lek Noiu<mfoiimty lor the Church, went to (.)riel, became 
Breather at the Rolls ( hapel, ke< tor of Stanho|)e, Bishop of Bristol, 
Dean of St. l‘aul’s, ami, lastly, I bishop uf Durham, owing thc.se 
ap])oiiUnu‘nts to no < ringing or intrigue, but to his own great 
learnm;.;, pu ly, wisdom, ami t htin hmanship, loilimately backed by 
Ckiei-n t an»hne's tarn y for philos<»phy. Bntler’s Sotuons^ jaiblished 
in ami his Jna/oyj' of •uni lu vcalcd Rcliynm ten 

)C‘ai s later, <M 1 asionallyt ontain aphorisms of beauty etjual tf» iheir 
dipt!): but n is too mm h to t l.dm *■* « nspm‘ss and cle.irness’' for 
Ills geiieial styk ,^ wlmh is, un the coiUiai), loo often obscure ami 
lough. 

Anthony A dih y Cooper, Karl of Sh.ific sbui y, the third of hrs 
names ami nil*', the grandson of ** Ai hilophel," and (he son of the 
“ slrajjcless lump” ‘a pliiasi* l»>r wlm h he never forgave Dryden), was 
born in Ihs mother was I.adv Dorothy Manrreis. 

He was brought up paitly by a kaiuerl ladv, and partly 
by Locke. lie was for #rre(' years at Winchester, went to no 
Cniversity, and travelled 4t g»nHi ilral «ibroad. He sat ferr a short 
lime in the Ibnise of Commons, but m.ide no ligiue there or in the 
IbnrM' of Lord', where, ilunng nearly the whole Imre of his lenuie of 
the earhlorn ( 1 7 \ 3), piditus, whether \\ hrg or Tory, were of too* 
rough a cast lor his dik tliinHsin. He died after nrore foreign tnivcl in 
1713. His writings, si.itteretl and not extensive, liad ht'cn collected 
iwf* ye.iis befon* as t 0/ Man ( ^pinionSy Times,'- 

Shaftesbury was an original am! almost pinverful thinker and writer, 
spoilt by .m irregular ulm.ition, a sort of morbid aversion from 
Kaighsh thought gerreialiy, an early attack of Deism, and a strong 
tcHU h ui akls tation* Mmh harm has heen done to him by LiunlVs 
descripliem of his %tyle as “genteft/' a word in Lambs lime and 
later not connoting ^the snobbishness which has for half a century 
Ih^en associated •with it. ** Su|Kufine,” the usual epithet, is truer ; 
thcHigh Dr, (ieorgt Camplndl, an excellent critic, was somewhat too 
severe^ on Shaftesbury s (iallicisrns, anc] his imprudent and rather 
amatcilHsh eugagemeht in the Deis^ controversy of tlie time caused 

^ Hulkr^H Sermms cmd which have long irkyed an imporumt part 

as teM 4 xx)ks in the Oxford currteuluin. luivc Ix'cn well cared for in matter of 
reprints V)y that t’niversiiy. Clarke and iloadly must be sought, if at all» in cx^n* 
tem|>orary editions. 

New ed, 3 volix London, 1749. In Ids PhUmpphjf if Mkefyriu 
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him to be broken a little too ruthlessly on the wheel, ad.iinantine 
in polish as in strength, of Berkeley in Alciphf^on. His (Tiural 
doctrine, that ridicule is the test i>f truth, as well as his stylo, are in 
reality caricatures of Addison, thouj»h tht‘ datt's pnM hide any n(»(ion 
of plagiarism. He is full of suggestion, and might have been a g^eat 
thinker and nier. \ 

Shaftesbury’s superfincncss and his optimism seem to have l^id 
at least a idnsider.ible share in provoking the (\nnal pessimism iof 
another remarkable thinker of tliis time, Bernaid Mandeville, or de 
„ . Mandevilh J a Dutchm.in, born at 1 )ordrerht al>out 1^70, 

MiuidcviHc , 1*1 I I 

who c,ime early to l.oiulon, attameet a singular mastery 

of English, prai tised [)h\^i<‘, and du*d m riere is some 

mystery, ami probably some mysiifit aiion, tihout the origin of />/<* 

Grumbiin^^ better known by its title of I'iic ha^ 'u' ///c 

Bees, No etliiton CiirlHT th.in I7»>5 is knovMi, but Mtin<h‘\ ille < homed 

a much ear liei date for ii. Abtun mne Vfais later a k print, m 1714, 

drew attention, and after \<.t amuhei mne \eats another uas pie- 

sentetH’ by the (band jury of Middlesex, and lu oely denonm ed by 

men of such importanc<‘ as I.av\ arul lierk* }e\. *1 lie b(K»k. whu h was 

constantly enlarged, is m its final form .1 < lustr ? of pios^ tr.n tales, 

with a verse mirhus (the cirij^iikal p!e< e) simumg how \ i< e m.itie 

some Imjcs hajifry, and Mtiiu* made tliem*;n?serable. A good ileal of 

<»lher work, some certamK ami 'oine pro!»at#K spmious, is attributed 

to Mandeville, who is fh<' liiog»!K‘s <4 Englidi philosophy. An 

exceedingly \ hantablc judgment may impute' t<» <}« hber.rte p.iiadox, 

and to nritaiion ai .Sliaftesbui y‘s airy gentility. Ins do« lime that 

private vices arc public benefits: but the gustr* with wlmh he 

cartraiures and debases t verythmg puie am! nolile and <»f goMw! 

tefjort is, unluckily, too gfunime. He tbought, however, with gieal 

force ami ai uleness, dcsfute his rnoial twist; he had a strong, 

fertile, and whimsical humour; ami his st\h, plebeian ,is it is, may 

challenge companson with the most famous libiary vcimnulars m 

English for racy imlividnahty. 

If, however, Sliaftcsliury haS lather tfKi mif h of th(‘ freacfnk, 
ami Mandeville a great rlcal ti>o miit h of tlic |i<,detat alMuit him, no 
depreciatory animal tompartson need t>e sought o» fhaied for (ieorge 
Berkeley, the Iwsl praiM'tl man of his lime, ami among 
* the moiit deserving of praise. He was born in tbl$5 
near Kilkenn>% and was eduemed first, like Swift and Congreve 
earlier, at its famous grammar .school, ami then at Trinity fbdiege, 
Dublin, where he made a long residence, aiul wrote his < hief purely 

* uevn coUected - riire #w»d soinc ttoiitahd. /'4' /'ab/*' ip ikt Hee% 

IS cmiiiiton. I U1W the so-c*aicd mnih ^ICdtiiburgh, 1755} edmon of fullest 
foim 
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philosophical works. In 1713 he went to London, and was intro- 
duced to the wits by Swift, after which he travelled on the Continent 
for several years. He w'as made Dean of Derry in 1724, went with 
missionary schemes, which were defeated, to North America, but 
returned, in 1 73 L published the admirable dialogues of Alciphron. 
He was made Bishop of Cloyne in 1734, and for eighteen years 
resided in hi^ dio<csc. A few months before his death, in 1753, 
hatl gone, in ha<l health, to Oxford, and he died there. 

Berkeley’s principal works, ^ or groups of works, arc first — The 
Theory of I ’iston ( i 700), /7/c TrineifUs oj Human Knoxolcdye (1710), 
and the Ih'aloy^ucs of flylat [Materialist] and Thilonous [partisan of 
mind], in uhuh, continuing the Loi kian procC'>s of argument against 
inn.'ite ideas, he pi actu ally te-estahlished them by a further process 
of ilestruction, and brcnight down on himself a great deal of very 
igne>iant atta< k f>r banter for his supposed denial of matter. The 
above mentioned A/ ifhfon^ or the Minute rhiioKophct\ is a senes of 
tlialogues, in whuh llte popular inlidelity of the ilay, whether optimist 
like Shaftesbury’s, pes^inii^tu al like MandoNille’s, or one-sidedly 
critical like that of the Deists piopei, is attruked in a fashion which 
those who sympathise with the victims accuse of occasional unfair- 
n€‘ss, but vvhi« h has rvtraordinar>^ cogency ;is polemic, and extra- 
ordinary brilliance as literattirc His last Important book was SiriSy 
an otld miscellany, advocating tar-\%ater for the body, and administer- 
ing much excellent my^tu ism t<» the soul ; but he wrote some minor 
things, and a good many le tters, diaries, etc,, widt h were not fully 
published till the latei years of the present century. 

Unusually gootl as a man, and unusually great as a philosopher, 
Berkeley would have stooti in the l'ir>i lank as a mere writer had his 
character Inren bad 01 unkiumn, anti the matter of his writings un- 
imfxirtaiu. 'I'hc charm of hi'' style is at t>nrc so subtle 
and so |>er> :ul!ng that it is exlremtdy drfheuit to separate 
anti dehne it. He h<is no mannerisms; although he is 
a most actomplished ironist, he doe^ not depend upon irony for the 
seasoning t^f his styft as, in tlifferent ways, do Aildison and Swift ; hr 
can give the plainest anti most unadornetl exposition of an abstruse, 
philosophical • dtictrinc v^ith perfect literary grace. And (as, for 
mstance, in Lysit ies’ version t»f Mandevillc's vices - and - benefits 
argumc|ti) he can saturate a Itnig frassage with satiric innuendo, 
never once bnxaking tiul into tbrt'ct vintde or direct burlesque. He 
can illustrate admirably, but he is never the dupe of his illustrations. 
He is clearer dv\n than HoblHJs and infinitely more elegant, while 

* Kditionji ao' mrmtTous, but for criticul purt>os<!5, and also as containing 
some ttrevUmsly unpublishritl matter. Professor CamptieU Fraser's [4 vols. 
OxfwiS. 1S71I is lire s^iaiidard. 

2 N 
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his dialect and arranjfeincnt, thoii.t*;li tniiiinally arrived at for 
argumentative purposes, or at least in argumentative wcuks, are 
equally suited for narrative, for dialogue, for desi ription, for alfnosl 
every literary end. Were it not for the intangiblcness, and tjiere* 
fore the inimitablcness of his style, he wouhl he an even better 
general model than Addison ; and, as it is, he is unquestionably 
the best model in English, if not in any language, f<»r philosophljcal, 
and indeed for argumentative, writing generally. ' 

Daniel Defoe, ^ the link beiwt'on the great essayists of tlie earlit r 
and the great novelists of the middle years of the eighteenth eentin> 
— one of the most voluminous and prol)!cmati<.al of English writers, 
as well as one f^f all but the greate*^! ~a man, loo, of 
very' (jueslionahlc life anti <diaiaru*r < ould n<»t be fully 
discussed in any ( ompendmus histnrv of English liteiaiure. liui 
luckily it is by no means nert ssaty that he should be so iiisc ussed. 
the strictly hteraiy lines of liis uoik being huvul ami * lear, and the 
problems Ixnh of it anti of his lif - Ix ing sm h as may, uiihoui any 
loss, be left to tlie sj*e* lah.st. Ib* uas Iwtrn, it uonid sc'em, in 
(not, as used to be thought, !bt)i) m the heail ol I.omlon, St. (iiles's, 
Cripplegate, where his father (whose name was < erlainly Few ) was a 
butcher. It is not known foi what oason or < ause Daniel, when more 
than fifty, assumed the “de,” sometime# as separate* pariitle, some- 
times in composition. He was well edmate<l, but instead of l>e( »»m' 
ing a Nonconformist minister, took to ti.aile, whi« h at mteivals and 
in various forms (stocking- selling, tile-making, « t< ) he pursiuai with 
no great lurk. He seenis to h.ue Ixcn a partaker in Moniiumth's 
reiKdIion, and was certainly a g<»«Ki deal abioad m the later years »»f 
the seventeenth century, but he e.irly to<»k to ihevmationof jkuti- 
phleteering, whi» h, with journalism and n<»\r l wnting, ga\e his three 
great literary courses. 'Fhc* rhi<*f among many I'esults of this was 
the famous .SV/er/^n/ Me Disunitr^ ( 1702), a statf*ment t>f 

the views of the extreme ‘‘Highflying*' or High ( hurch party, in 
which some have s<*en irony, bj^t which ri'ally i> the exact analogue 
in argument of his future fictions, that is to say. tin imitation of what 
be wanted to represent < lose: that it looks cv^attly like fact. He 
was prosec'uted, fined, pilloric'd, and iinj#ri?^)ncd, but, in the growing 
Whig temfjer of the nation, the piece was undoubtedly very effective, 

* w nn rompk*ic* coIHaion, ami hartfly the of any, <if 

enonncMts work. I\trti;d ami litws, arc niihrr immctous, 'llic most 

msftjit of Uw* ff»rnief is Ktr. Aitken'x (of the novels), the m<»it *4 the 

general w<j»rks th^i in ik*hn\ IJtjniry (7 wiis. ), the li;uhtt% (| lob, 

11141), Mr, x}i»s:*niattv’e lait laljorkms /.r/c anJ 

(3 vols. 1B69) m mn^^ry for all iti»«rcmgh siurh^ni^ ; fV<>fcw>ic>r Morley's 

sielection of the mise«4lam:ous works (nol Iktiun) in the * * Cctrisf iruoke lal^rary** 
k very cheap and ttscful. 
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For the greater part of the reij^ of Queen Anne, and at first 
in prison, Oefoc carried on, from 1704 to 1713, his famous Rc'incw^ 
the prototype to some extent of the ^»^reat later periodicals, but written 
entirely by himself. l^eforc he had been long in prison he was 
liberated by Harley, of whose statesmanship, shifty in method, and 
strangely compounded of I'oryism and Whiggery in principle, Defoe 
became a zealous secret agent. He had a great deal to do with 
negotiating the Union with Scotland. Nor did Harley’s fall put an 
end to his engagement in subterranean branches of the public service ; 
for it has long been known that under the H<nise of Hanover he dis- 
charged the <ielirate, or indelicate, part of a Toiy journalist, secretly 
paid by the W hig (anernmenl to tone down and take the sting out 
of Mists Journal and other < )pposition papers. He lived for a good 
many years longer, and did his very best literary work in his latest 
period ; but at the la^t he expericnr(Ml sfjine unexplained revolution 
of fortune, and died at Moorticlds, in concealment and distress, in 
«7:h- 

( >f Di foe’s, in th<' strictest sense, innumerable works the follow- 
ing' catalogue of the most important may serve : — Essay on Projects 
an instance of the restless tendency of the time towards com- 
mcK lal and social improvements, and of Defoe’s own fertility ; The 
True- Horn hitman ^701), an argument in vigorous though 

most unpoeti(al veise to clear William from the disability of his 
foieign origin ; the Hymn to the l^iilofy (1703), composed on the 
fw casion of his exhibition in that implement, still more vigorous and 
a little less un|MHni( al ; the curious political satire of the Consoluinfor 
{*7<’5) J masterly Reiafion of Mrs. Veul^ the first instance of his 
wonderful *‘lie^ like truth ’’; Jure Pisano (1706), worse verse and 
also worse sense than the Tme-Hofn Knyliskman. JUit the best of 
these IS {Kwir compared with the great group of fiction of his later 
- Roh'nwn Crusoe (1719), Pufuan CarnfM!^ Memoirs of a 
Ctraaiier^ anti Caffain Sini^teton (all produced in 1730), AMI Flantiers^ 
the Histoty of the /Vrtgwc, and Colonel Jack (all in \^zz\ Roxana 
(1734), and A Corny e Rou%ii the liWlii (1725). Besides 

these, he published in his later years, as he had in his earlier, a cix>wd 
of w'orks, small *and gr^ai, political, tojxigraphical, historical, moral, 
and miscellaneous. 

It is not of much use to discuss Defoe’s moral character, and it 
is sincerely to be ho(>ed that no mqre revelations concerning it will 
turn up, inasimtch as each is more damaging than the last, except to 
those who hafe succeeded in taking his true measure once for all 
It is that of a man who, with no high, fine, or poetical sentiment to 
save him, shared to the full the partisan enthusiasm rf his time, and 
its ^belief that all was fair in politics. Hts literary tdtosyncrasy is 
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more cnmforta\^\c to haotWe. lie was a man of extraonWnary in- 
dustry and versatility, who took an interest, subject to the limitations 
of his temperament, in almost everythin^!, whose brain was worwler- 
fully fertile, and who had a style, if not of the finest or most exquisite, 
singularly well suited to the multifarious duties to whi«'h he put it. 
Also, he could give, as hardly even Hunyan had given before Aim, 
and as nol>ody has since, absolute verisimilitude to tictitious presenta- 
tions. He seems to have <lone this mainly by a <‘ertain chameleon 
like faculty of assuming the atmosphere and colour of his subject, and 
by a cunning profusion of exact ly-sinted and selected detail. It is 
enough that in Robinunt Cfi4sot he has pro<luced, by hel)) of this gift, 
a hook which is, throughout it^ first two parts, f^ne ih(‘ groat books 
of the world in its partii iilar kind; and iliat paits of J/o// / VWn/c/a, 
Citptmn ami i 't^iofh'b .at hsist, arc not inferior. Further, 

the ‘‘ lift “ hu h Defoe g.ave to the no\<l w.is enormous. H«‘ was 
still tlepemlcnt on aiheniurc: he did not adv.uue niiu h, if at all, 
Ix'vond the more prcKai* rtuuantii* s( lienie. but the e\tra(udfnary 
vensirnilitiHlc (»f his action < ould n<»t but slmn the way to the l.ist step 
that remained to be taken, the iinal firouMtiun of < haraetcr. 
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I>ivi>)wns nt}i nMut) V < fs .'- - !’< »(m I'lf ' Ihs v^ofk Hls tli.aacttT 

Hjs Hn ( wupU t .iiul }»at.«L;r.ij)h lli'^ [liaa'*--* Hk -- 

Oaitls Itl.vikitnn < oni;i« \t‘, '.'U . I’nui — ilii> ntcUiLMl iiiipuriuncc— G.iy 
* S'ovmi: I'.ntk 11 -1 »idy WiikIu'!'* a. 

'I'm poetry ol the eighteenth <eutury can be clashificil with a coin- 
pletcntcsb anil convenience iimoininon in literary periods. In the 
iiibt division vve bee the complete tiiumph of the classical ” and 
‘‘lorrect/’ or (onventionah ideal at once exemplified and 
ill Ineved in the work of l^o|)e. 'J hih ii» followed by a diiluccmh* 
rather longer |K‘riuil, in whn h the ilonnnanl poetry — the 
kind ol \eiM' adinned .ind praised by .linuKst all the vii4:ar and a few 
of the elect in imitation of Pope* tempered more oi less by that of 
l)ryden. lJut side by side with both these (and even at the very 
earliest represented by L,idy Wtnchclsea and one or two others) there 
is a party of mostly iminiemioiiid revolt whiih first, as lepresenlcd Iry 
Thomson, leveits to nature m observ.ition, but generalises still in 
expression; liren, as presented by firay, while not neglecting nature, 
i hanges all the sources of its literary inspiration, seeking them always 
farther baik and wider. In res|H!Ct of form the two first schools are 
almost iVholly busied, exce[)t in light and occasional verse, vvith the 
couplet ; while the Siiid, in its endeavour not to be conventional, lakes 
refuge in blank ver^e and staiua-fonns. In the present chapter we 
shall have to do* w ith the first, and one or two belated or precocious 
memlxirs of the third, ^rhe second and the main body of the third 
will occupy us in the next Hook. * 

Alexander Hope' - -within certain narrow but impregnable limits 
one of the gretitcsl masters of jKietic form that the world has ever 
seen, and a coft dderabic, though sometimes over-rated, satirist— was 

* ITr standatd hkary t ditiou of l•o|>c is that of KIwin and CourlhotK:, with 
an exhaustive by the l.unt, it vols. Londoiu ta70-S9v Hie *’ Globe** edition 

of the by A. W, Waid, is exceptionally valuable. 
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l)om in London in i6S8, of a respectable tradesman's family. His 
parents were Roman Calliolics, and Pope was rather badly cduriiled 
in his early youth. From the time when bis father 
Pope. Ills life. IQ Hinfield, on the outskirts of Windsor F<T|re.st, 

he seems to have educated himself. The bad health and physical 
deformity which marred lii#later life, and to which the disagreeable 
}>arts of his character have been traced, with a mixture of reason ^nd 
charily, arc said not to have been (ongenilai. He wrote verse vtrry 
early ; but his e.\treme untruthfulness makes it very uncertain hpw 
much before the date of publication any partic ular piece was t orti' 
posed. Still, the dates of the Ptisiorals (I7^>9)» when he was twenty- 
one, of the on Cfificism^ tveo yeais later, and of liltahor 

Forest^ two years later still, establi'^h beyond all ciuention his early 
command of versification and expressitm. Even before! the earliest 
of these dates Pope had been introduced to \V)< heiley and to Walsh, 
and through them he became aMpKimlcd uilh the rising piose lights 
of literature .Addison, Steele, and, alxive all, Swift, 'fhese (at least 
Swift) zealously furthered his scheme of iranslatmg the ///./</, which 
was started in J713, began to appear next year, and was fiinsheil in 
1720. Thi-s like the (A/icucr, which followetl, and a good deal of 
which was done by assistants (Fenton and IJnMune), wa^ published 
by subscription, and the two biought l^)f>e in not mui h less than 
/ 1 0,000, a sum which, at the rates of interest then prevailing, and 
with some palenial j)ro|Hrrly, was enough to pul him in atiluence for 
the rest of his life. riiat life presents little history except a rci ord 
of disease, publication^, and <|uarreK. It was in 1718 that he estalx 
lished himself at Twickenham, whit h as headijuailers he never after* 
wards left, and here lie died in I7-I4- 

I'hc order of his later publications was as follows. ///c AV//v of 
the iMcky published partially in 171 rcajijK-aMal during the lime 
of his work on Hciiner in 1714 He piodiued an edition of Shake * 
sjiearc, which touhl not well be good, in I7-»K. Ihs 
iit^warL satirical jxiwers, which had already lieen exhibited in 
fragments, at last took the form f>f The J>undad^ 1728-29), a violent 
attack on the minor writers of the day, w*iih whi^n Po|)C fane ied that 
he had the (|uarrel of Wit against Duincss, while he ‘really had that of 
an exceedingly irritable poet against reviewers and, in some sense, 
rivals. Thereafter he fell jnto a course of kUf- moral, hatf-satirical 
writings — Epistk to fjmi BurU^gton^ Esst^y on Man^ Imiuhi^m 0/ 
H^raccy KpittU io Arhuthmi^ etc. (1730*38), which, whether poetry 
or not, whether |ilti{os0phy or not, are at any rate tldl most hrilhant 
examples in English of one fiariicuktr kind of verse and one p^irticular 
kind style. His last impormnt work was an alteration and en- 
largement of The iHtmuui (1742-43)* NeitJier dianges nor additions 
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were by any means always improvements, but the finale of the com- 
plete poem is one of the very greatest things that Pope ever wrote, 
and one of his strongest titles to the name of poet. 

That his claims to that name could be disputed probably never 
entered into the head of any of his contemporaries save his personal 
foes, nor perhaps into the heart and consltience of any even of these. 
I'hey were sufikiently numerous, and Pope amply de- 
serveil them. His faults, from their evident connection 
with a sort of childish weakness, invite, and have received, compassion ; 
but to deny them is absurd. Nor were his virtues extremely con- 
spicuous. He is credited with sincere afTeclion for his fiiends. Hut 
there were uu two men whom he loved and honoured more than 
Swift and Holinghroke, and yet he could not resist playing upon 
lioth some of the underhand literary tricks to which he was more 
a»ldiited than any great man of letter^ except his contemporary and 
analogue Voltaire, lie lampooned Addison, who had perhaps given 
him a provocation of which a magnanimous person would have made 
nothing, while it very possibly had no cxistciu.e except in his own 
morbid fancy ; and though the lampoon, the Character of Atticus,” 
Is magnificent literature and noi c|uile unjust, it is all the baser 
ethically for its genius and its justice. He made violent and foolish 
love to l^idy Mary WorileyiMontagn, and being, or thinking himself, 
snubbed, revenged the snub with vulgar insults which the pen of no 
gemleman c ould have ever allowed to ilow from it at any lime, except 
that of the literary biavoes of his old fnend Wyc herley’s youth. Even 
his partisans have allowed a feeling of levoli at the venomous and 
snobbish tleliglil with which he dwells at once on the poverty and 
the dinnerlessness of his (bub .Street foes. He was stingy in enter- 
taining (a very raie fault fen his time) ; he had, with no motive to 
save, odd tricks of vvntmg on backs of letters and scraps of paper; 
he had many minor faults. Vet those of his friends with whom he 
did not quarrel itever ciuarrelled with him, and it would be unhiir to 
ask wltether it was pidicy or generosity which made him invariably 
favourable to risin)^ young men of letters — Thomson ;uid Johnson 
are the great and jutlicieiit, though by no means the only, examples 
who made their a^>{>e4irance in his time — provided only they did not join 
the real or imagined army of Diabolus in Grub Street. He was a 
very godd son ; his fxission for Martha Blount — a passion which was 
nut to8 well requited, though the b^ect benefited by it most hand* 
somely — seems to have been faitliful and intense ; and though trouble* 
some to hts iitferiors and servants from his inhnnities, he seems to 
have been liked by them. # 

But his character, save for its close connection with his work, 
matters very little ; his literature matters very much. The greater 
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jars of the contlict over the question “Was Pope a poet?” have 
mostly ceased. Hardly anylwxJy now would dream of tlcnying that 
he was a poet ; very' few wouUl assert that he was one 
greatest kind. Some indeed have chaUeiige|l for 
himself the phrase “ Return to nature ’’ which has generally peeu 
applied to the revolters from him. The argument, whicli Ikcks 
neither ingenuity nor plausibility, is that from the Elizal>etpan 
time to the IMndaric imitators of Cowley a non natural exaggeration 
had l>een a curse, if not the ( uise, of English poetry, and that PO]>e 
tinally abolished this. Unluckily, however, ('levelruul had lH*en dead 
for fifty years when l^»j)e wrote; Dryilcn had “appealed tti sense'' 
long before he was born ; and the prevalent faults of the tune inline 
diately preceding were not those <»f unnalur.d ( onceit. K\en had 
it been otherwise, the natuie to ulmh he relunual was, in all but 
one respect, a nature of piose, n<»t of poetry. He tilt! uiint*, to the 
utmost possible (wtent, one special kind of verse, and this peiltaps 
this only —establishes hi’^ ( lann to be a poet. 'J’hose who hold that 
though sorrow ( there in.iy he verse wiiluKit jH>eti\, there 

cannot be pr>etty without \erse, are not the lea*'! trusty guardiaie* 
of l^ope’s iKrssiion. He may be open to attack on oihei sides; 
here the defent e may laugh at any .as*^a^h. 

FV»j>e’s evlranrdinai V nu.stery of a •< ertain refinement on the 
Drytlenian couplet, whuh, losing not a little strength and colour, and 
something <rf that portion of the paetu vague winch Drytien retained, 
added an uinparahle hghtne^^ and {Hdish, seems to 
frtvcou|*kt have been attained \ earlv- In the iCs.Mty i>H i ntt\nm 
It IS nearly as advained, d not ipnle Mire, as in the 
satires of thirty years later, 'I lie sec n t, ><♦ lai as there is a single* 
one, is the bold discarding <*t eve rything but the c onsideiaiion of the 
couplet itself triplets aiul Ah*xandrine>, the* <///./ wA //n/// w hit h e ven 
Dryden sometimes |K'rmittcd himself, and the stnic tine of the para* 
graph by any other than sense im-lhiKls. I’his last is, of course, an 
mqrortant exception, and a sfRMks volumes fur Pt>|>e’s skill that he 
tan, by means of the sense i^ercly, connect bigether strings of 
couplets of which, by no means infrec|uently, each, is c onqrletc in itself 
in rhythm as in meaning. fSut he sacrifices every aftraction of form 
to the couplet — light, bright, glittering, varied in a manner almost 
impossible to account for, ^tipped ever with the neatest, smarte.st, 
sharpest rhyme, and volleying, on the dazzled, though at trines 
at any rate satiated, reader a sort of salvo of /cw r skip- 

ping, crackling, scattering colour and sound all round rind alxiut him* 
If we take a paragraph of Milton’s with emc of l^>pe\ and <om|.wifr 
the apparent variety of the constituent stones of the one liuilciitig 
wkli the a^iparent monotony of those of the other, the difierence iitay 
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be at first tjuite bewildering. One of Dryden’s, between the two, will 
[»artly, though not entirely, solve the difficulty by showing how the law 
of ihc prose paragraph, lliat of meaning, is brought to supply the place of 
that of the pure poetic paragra[»h, the composition of sound and music. 

l*ope’s tither engine for attaining his effect was phraseology, in 
which he ilisplays the same exquisite, though limited, perfection. 
Here, again, of the remoter and rarer graces of style there are none. 
Pope suggests little ; no conjunction of his words causes 
the “wild surprise’^ given by the phrase of Chaucer, and 
by those of an unbroken succe>sion from Spenser to Drydeii. So also 
(in this i>omt inferior to his friends Addison and Swift) he has little 
humour. Put his wit is of the finest, and everything that he wishes 
to say, everything that comes within his purview as proper to be 

saul, IS expressed with imeijualled piopiiety. It is impossible to 

impiove on Po[>e ; to get something licUer you must change the 
kind. Nor can there be imu h iloubt that, in the negative as in the 
positive sides of ihi:* perfettion, he is indebted to that process of 
conscious or uiuoriscious conventionalising whi( h all his time adored 
and >Nhich he bioiighi to its acme The individual and particular 
grates of the hteiaiuic l>efoie and after his century give a nobler 
gust, but It IS hit or miss with them. Pope’s process — of extracting 
and lejircsetuing the besttthought wiihm his compass in the best 
wolds that his own genius (still careful of the common) could 
at hieve- is lower but surer. He cannot (or can but very rarely when 
trausporteil by jirisate passion, as in the “C'haractcr of Atlicus,” or 
by the contagion of a gieater genius, as in tlnii conclusion of 7 ’^t* 
which Is .Suift done into ptietry) give the greatest things. 

lUu what he tan give he gnes epnte unerringly ; he is a secure and 

irnjiec c able master of his c»wn craft. 

W ith so peculiar a genius as this (for iTwould be absurd to stint 
Pope to the wold “ talent,” though some logical defence might be made 
for It) his subject could not but be of tire greatest importance, while 
even hts trxatmcnl of matters was necessarily conditioned 
by his knowledge.' In the suhjecti of the PastoraiSy of 
the Missiah^ of Wifuisor Forest} he was not really at home, and all 
these are in consVcpiencajmere piuHehes — things immensely clever but 
no more. In the Ksuiv on Cri deism the subject itself was thoroughly 
tongejtal. Po[>e knew his own ideal ^ of literature, could express 
that ideal critically as few could, (^nd express it constructively * as 
could no other man in the w’orld. But he was a very bad judge of 
other styles adc! other ideals, and his knowledge of literary as of other 

* Wordsworth, ttstndly unjust to Po|*c, has Intm ttx) get»crou$ to this poem, 
h givokhtoiiUy ii« ‘thing of t|u» Eorrst or of the Thames, Valley : a library and iv 
{joutfeier’si shop would fuiin&h all its maienal. 
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histoiy would have disgraced the meanest hack in his own fancied 
Grub Street Consequently, here and wherever else he touches the 
subject, we get the most ridiculous statements of fact anil the most 
absurd arguments based upon them, side by side with maxims and 
judgments worthy of almost any signature in sense, and expressed as 
no one but Po{3e could express them in form. \ 

And this difference holds throughout. Tlic Iliads for instancei a 
wonderful iour ik force of literature, has long become merely a ci^i- 
osity, because if we want Homer we either go to himself or tOva 
translator who has some sense of him. 'Fhc on tm Unforiufuiic 

Lady and the Eloisa to Abelard^ again, are both marred, though not 
ruined, by the prevalence of conventionalism in reference to siibjct ts 
which, above all others, refuse and defy convention. Hut I'hc Rape 
of the Loik\ artificial as it is, is a |Mjifecl triumph of arlit'u e, a piece 
with which no fault can be found exrepl the frequern y of the gradus- 
epithet, and in which tlie gradus-epiihet is excused by its suitableness 
to the jHn'sons and the ncinners handletl. 

Yet it is in his later E\snj\ his Epistles^ his his l>tithiad 

that PojHi's genius shows at its very greatest. 'Fhey are no doubt 
mosaics — the ‘^Alliens’' passage was pretty < ertainly wTitlcn twenty 
yciirs before its insertion in the Epistle to Arbuthrwt but this is 
no defect in them. 'Fheir value fur tiieaning varies according 
as Pope was copying optimism from llolingbroke, |Hissimism from 
Swift, and a very remarkable kind of orlhotioxy from Warbuilon, or 
was giving expression to his own keen, though, aia>* ! limited, observa* 
tion of soc iety, his |)t!rsonal feelings, and his nariow but ch ar theory 
of life and lileralurc. Here he icigrin triumphant. His philoso[>hy 
may l>e always shallow and sometimes iniTC nonsense ; his satire 
may lack the large Olympian sweep of Drydcn ; but he looked on 
society, and on humanity as that society hapjKrned for the time to 
express it, w'iih an un< Kruded eye, and he expre.ssed his view s with 
a f>cn that never stumbled, never made slips of form, and always said 
the right thing in the right w'ay, when we once accept scheme and 
lime and man. • * 

Pope, a young man at his beginnings but very precocious, began 
to !>e copied, or to l>c revolted from, with ahnbsi unexampled 
earltness ; but the imitators and rebels may Iscst l>e left for future 
treatment We shall deal ^hcrc with those of his contemporaries 
whbm dates or other things exeyse from the charge of being either, 
though some even of these may have felt his mighty influence. 
We have noted the fxretical works of Swift and Addisbn under their 
names earlier ; wc may here take Garth, Blacknuire, Prior, Con- 
greve, Gay, l*aiTiell, Young, a few minors, and — a friendly but, though 
she ioiew it not, deadly foe--<-Lady Wiitchelsea. 
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Samuel Garth, ^ a stron^^ Whig, but popular with both parties, ami 
of very great repute as a physician, was born at Bolam in Durham as 
early as 1660, went to Cambridge (F^cterhouse), where 
he remained till he took his M.D. in 1691, and spent the 
rest of his life practising in London. He was the friend, physician, 
and inlerrer of Dryden, was familiar with all the Queen Anne men, 
w’as knighted at George I.'s accession, and died in 1718. Garth owes 
his place in English literature, which ought to be no mean one, 
to the fact that his poem The Dispensary was published in 1699 
before l)r>'den’s death, and that its versification makes advances on 
Dryden’s own in Pope’s diiection. Its subject, a doctors’ quarrel, 
does nut give us much amusement now, though it has some interest 
as starting a long line of more or less similar poems on less or moie 
unpromising subjects during the century. Garth followed it up many 
years later, after he had strengthened The Dispensary itself with some 
of Its best parts, by a poem on Claremont^ and itanslated some Ovid. 
Ilut the hei|) which he gave to the perfecting of the coui>let in this 
funu is his title to memory. 

'Phe most notorious verse-writer, after Garth, of the interregnum 
between Pope and Dryden was the luckless Sir Richard Ulackmore, 
one of the small and curious company who have been made immortal 
by their satirists. Horn Hbout 1650, at Corsham, in 
Wills, he spent a long lime at O.xford, and afterwards 
took his M.D. at Padua. He had a good practice, and the Quack 
Maui us” of Dryden, whom he censured an<l vcho hit back, does not 
appear to ha\e ha<I any sj>ec lal justification. He seems to have begun 
to write verse to pass the time as he drove from [latient to patient, 
and he published tlie long poems of }*finte Arthur (1695), A 7 //^^ 
Arthur ( 1 697 )^Job ( i 700), Kliui ( 1 705), and ( reatian (1712), besides 
essays, {>salnis, etc. I le died in 1729, having been still more unmerci- 
fully ridiculed by the w its of tint second generation. Creation^ how- 
ever, was highly praised, not merely l>y Addison, to wliom piety 
and Whiggeiy combined would have been an irresistible brilje, but by 
Johnson, to \vhoin\he sectmd <|uali^ w'ould have neutralised the first. 
It is difikuil for a t;pader of the present day to share their admiration. 
Creation supplies (as, for the matter of that, do the other poems, 
so far as the present writer knows them) tolerable rhetoric in verse 
occasj^inally not bad. But this is a ^different thing from poetry. 
Blackmore^s couplets arc often enj^mbed ; and it seems (indeed he 
Ixiasted of it) that he knew little of the jx^puhir poGiry of his day. 

Congreve* deserves such a niche as he has in purely poetical 

* (kirih ;ui«l C*uiigrevc, with all the writers that follow except I-ady Wiiichch 
ati, an* in IjliahiiiTS. ' " 

® Iti Chulmm. vol x. ; the test must be sought in tlw original. 
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hi^ory as the pwdiicer 4>f a few songs very much in the charat icr of 
those mentioned earlier as the last product of the C'avaliei muse, but 
with more of the order and neatness of the eighteenth 
oop'evc, VC 11^ sometimes impudent, but rarely, Ijke 

the Dorsets and the Sedleys, merely c<»aise, and the note of the 
careless fine gentleman which he so much affected in his life d(j|ps 
appear in his poems, especially by comparison with brior, wlKiiti, 
though he falls far shon of him in nature, tenderness, wlnmsi<;tl 
wit, and suspicion of higher and deeper feeling, he excels in that 
indescribable and somelnnes denied, but tjuite real, (piality (ailed 
breeding. Ambrose I'hihps and Thomas 'I n kell v\ete both fritmds 
of Addison and (whether of their own chou e or as a result of dope’s 
irritable vanity is umertain) em nnes of 1 'o{k\ The former —to be 
carefully distinguished from John bhdijrs (1076 i7<KSy, author t>f the 
admirable Milttrnic burlesque of /V/e and of a gtwKl 

jwH'm, or at h ast \erse es".!), «>n i 'uit'y — was born in LeKe''ter shiie in 
1671, and died in London \u 1749. His short sentimental Mrse.s 
to children gamed him bom Carev (the anth»>i of ‘‘Sally in onf 
Alley’*) the ni» kn.une of “ Xambs -Landiy, ' whn h has passi*<l $mo 
the language as a (onuiion epitlict. 'Id* kell, a rumberland man 
and a f'eliow' of (^)ueen s ( oDege, Oxford (1^76 1740)* is <t hrefly 
remembered for two splendid t ouplet elegies on Addison (whose 
devoted friend he was) ami on Marllxuough s lieutenant (. adogan 
The majesty vHiiOi this p.utn idar foiin »onl I pul on has seldom Ix t n 
better shown, eviept in the t'mal Imes 4jf /A< iHiHiuid lUrt we imiat 
turn to men (»f more poetn.d Mibstam e, 

Matthew' Lrn>rd the king or‘‘\crse<if sixsely ’ in Knghslg was 
l>orn near Wimborne in 1664, .ind was ( thnat(«l at \Vc simiiisier, 
going theme to C.imbrnlgt*, but to St. John s, not, as usual witli Ins 
V hindfellows, to Timity. lb tin^k bis deggee ni 
and oblaim d a l ellowship, vOm h he kept ihri»agh lir<% 
and whic h kept him at some trrm s of it. He wrote a bad parmly of 
The Hind *tnd the Taniher ni eomum lion with Montague, afterwards 
flalifax, but did nothing t Ise lilf be was of middle age, though he 
enjoyed to tiie full the copious if transient slrevm of patronage of 
men of lettern, which his coadpitor did mu^h to set running. He 
was even Ambassador to Franc w'as decpl> engaged in the still 
obscure intrigues wdiich jnst/ailed to seat James 11 L im tbe/brone 
of England at his sisterX death ;#is susjK'ded uf having turned king% 
evidence, but was imprisonctl for some years. He had published 

* In C hal«>t*f «).. and (.(jfirmon in fnan his ow a gcti genus foho d«m riwards. 

Mr. Afistm lMyc4mX SV/o/r*/ /V^ I *,0(1101**^111 1 lajuidtm, 

I $6^) contains things of rnui^h Vjifue Imt ii«»t all, tin: change of manners 

sorfeMHiiiMis itaking !*ttm rUfrH.iitt to tetiruduee no%r*iitla>s, 
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poems in 1 709, and Issued another rolloction m splendid form after 
his liberation in 1718. Tie did not lonj^ survive this, and died in 
1721. He was, though an intimate, somewhat of a detached intiqiate 
of the literary society of his lime, and is said frankly to have prcM^rrecf ** 
less distinguished asso< iates. 

'Fhe works of Prior are rather numerous than voluminous, and 
they are very curiously assorted. The only pieces of any bulk are' 
A/Wit, i*r the V of fhe Minify and Solo?non^ or the J^rmty of the 

ll'or/it, 'I'he first, divided into three cantos, is an extremely 
fantastic, though, acmrding to most (not all) critics, somewhat 
lotlious poem in Iludihrastu verse, and cjuitc openly imitating 
Butler in style as well as in metre. Although, however, the guise is 
hurlescjue, the subject-matter is by no means wholly so; and Pnor, 
tin' lightness of who^c best knenvn work has perhaps rather obscured 
the f;e t that he* was a s( holat and a man of no small reading, has 
put a good dc'al of thought as well as of leaining in an ilPchosen 
fasliM^n. >*oiooion^ whu h is also in tliroe divisions (here called 
“books*';, is in heioa couph'ts of a rather Drydcnian than Popian 
last, with frctptenl Alesamlnnes. Hcie too the poem is much better 
worth reading than is usually thought ; hut the author’s inability to 
be fiankly serious again shows itself. Ihs treatment of Vanity has 
neither the bitter cjuintess^tcc of Swift, nor the solemn and some- 
times leaily tragic devlaination of Young, nor that intense conviction 
and cubical maje'^ty whi<h make |ohnsnn*.s Vanity of Human li7s//es 
almost a great potun, and beyond all (picstion a great piece of litera- 
ture. His nc'vl most unjxmant works in point of bulk are a handful 
of talc s after the manner of La Fontaine, for winch the rigid Johnson 
himself made a famcuis eveuse, but whic h, though they contain some 
of tluMT authors eaiiiest and pleasantest writing, make their appear- 
aiKC not at all, or with c'onsideiablc difiiculty and adjustment, in 
modem volume s intended for general reading. Longer than these, 
indeed, are the i'arnun SciutarCy a dull Pindaric to William the 
Uc liveiTi. and Ihnn and Emmay an ill-judged modernising of the 
exc|uisne Nut bnnihi Maidy but th<^ fonn no part of Prior’s title to 
fame. ^ 

This, which Ms conydetcly indefeasible, rests upon a cloud of 
bright trifles, or things pretty serious within but bright and trifling 
in apj>eara!:w*e, helc^rc^gencous enough ip subject and form, hut all 
animated hy the same daituy, whimsical touch in metre, phrase, and 
poetic Myle. He can In* merely sentimental and achieve mere senti- 
ment charminjil:' ; impudently but triumphantly caricaturing, as in 
his parcHly of liotleauM fustian on the taking of Namur; arch, in 
the sense of that almost obsolete and long misused but really 
useful word, as in a hundred pieces of which **Cloe and Euphelia’" 
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stands perhaps first in order in his collected works ; deliberately bnt 
exquisitely trivial, as in ‘‘The Secretary'.” Trior has never been 
approached in the lighter k>veq>oem of a certain kind, such as “ 'I'he 
LoveTs Anger,” or “ Dear Cloe, how blubbered is that pretty fntje ! ” 
For all his easy morality, no jusler, shrewder, and more good-nat^i red 
life-philosophy was ever put than in “An English Padlock/* \Mhat 
may be rrK)re surprising to those who do not see from the first tjial 
Trior was no mere wit but a true humorist, is that his gaiety rim, 
with an imperceptible turn, admit a real and a most melancht^ly 
wisdom, as in the beautiful and justly famous “Lines written in the 
beginning of Mc/eray's Hisuuy of France.” In the mere epigram, 
such as those on Dr. RadcbtTe, i>n Bibo, and othets, where (»niy wit is 
wanted, he is supreme ; his veises to t luldren, especially the fanunis 
“Child of Quality, ’■ defy coinpetuion ; the “ h.pit.iph on jack and 
joiin” shows, like some other things tuf his, how keen a kniiwledgt* of 
humanity underlay his appar<*nily iiivolou-% v^avs; and in “Down 
Hall,” the narraii\e of a tup into Essex, he set an example of lighter 
narrative verse in easy anapa sin s whe h has been regul.irly follov\ed, 
and perhaps never inifirovcd u|M)n, sime. 

This last brings us to one of IVior’s greatest historical merits. 
The tyranny of the couplet was severe enough on the eighteenth 
century as it was. But it would have lix*en worM‘ still if this jXH^t, 
influential in {xisiiion and friemlships, attractive in 
subject, and of an exquisite skill in his art, ha<l not 
evaded that tyranny by writing \ cr.se for lighter pur- 
poses in anap.cstic mr asun^s, in the or tosyllablc, and m various lyric 
fonns. I'he anap.i sii< tetrameter, m parti< uktr, may Ih^ said to have 
almr>st owed its matriculation in the list of permitted metres to Trior. 
Dryden had used it, but c hiefly in compositions inlt*nded definitely 
for musir^ in whit h it was no novelty, having been usetl for ballatts 
find songs time out of mind. But it had lK‘en legarded as a sort of 
** blind fiddler’s measure ” g»>rHi enough for ** Diolleries ** and ^Miar- 
!ands'*and so forth, but scarcely worthy of “’f hc Muses.” I*rior 
accomplished its jiresentatitm to*thesc puncrilioiA divinities once for 
all. Henceforward the c orrectest jxiet felt thal^ there was no < rime 
in now and then deserting couplet for these freer mcasiiriTS ; and as a 
matter of fact wc find in them by far the larger p;irt of the real poetry 
of the eighteenth century. 

Something of the sjtme fccneficent influence was exerciseil fty John 
Gay^* wlio, though a far less exciuisite and original jioei than Trior, 

«. 

potmlar in the eighteenth cenmry ; « little negtocwl tn ihw. Amende, 
rrr^tnly lieen made in two very t^eiiy editiotis, of tlx? FMn hy 
ithi l><*b«»on (i^omtoo* tSUa), awl of tlie wfif4« /Ww# hf Mr. Undethill 
lamdon. 1^93). 
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had j>crhaps more sjiorial s^mipathy for the country, as opposed to the 
town, than “ Dear Mat.” He was born in the same ye^ar 
(1688) with Pope, at Pjamsiaple, in the county which 
contains the itiost excjuisite mixtuni of scenciy in England, but he 
seems to have thought himself more at home 

• 

Where Catherine Street descends into the Strand 

than on the hanks of the Taw or in the hill>solitudes of its springs. 
His family was no ill <jne, but poor, and he was apprenticed to a silk 
merter in I.ondon. From this unpromising occupation he passed to 
that of sc<retaiy to the l)u<hess of Monmouth, Anne .Scott, the 
‘‘charming Annabel” of I)r\den. In 1713 he published a poem on 
“Kuial Sprats,” cr^ntaining some cksc nption more \ivi(i and direct than 
the age gc'iicaally shc»\v<*d, and dedic.itcsl it to Pope. Introduction to 
the wits and the patrons fcdlo\sed, and (iay had a small share, and 
apparently might have had, but for la/iness and mdiscTction, a larger 
one, in the golden shower still filling on men of letters. The same 
<(irilitic*s jjrevenled him from making his forluncj in the South Sc*a 
Hubble - for Craggs gave him stock, he would not sell during the 
crare, and lo>t c‘\erything and pcahaps contributed to defeat his 
expc'ctations frcun ( ieoigc 4 1 . Hut he was one. of those fortunate, 
helpless fHusons whom evervbody helj>s, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Qucf:nsbc‘rry took him into their househc»lcl, managed his money 
for him (he made a good deal by the h\'xxtjr^s and prevented 

him from having any need of it. He died at the end of 1732, too 
la/y even to make a will. 'Phe traditioniA character of him as of a 
kind of huinrui lapdog, without any vice except extreme self-indulgence, 
has Inen little ciisturlK*d. 

His e.arlu'st poem, H».»c, publi>hc‘d some years before that above 
noticed, in 1708, belongs to the same class as J<dm Philips’s pieces, 
c le ver enough Miltonii parody. In Rural Sports he shifted to the 
inevitable couplet, w hi< h again he wrote well ; in fact, Gay did nothing 
ill, he only wanleif initiation and JJistinc lion. The Shephad s HWh 
{1714) relapsed 01^ parody, the .subjec t Iveing now Virgil and Spenser, 
or rather the rtamby “ jjamhy imitators of both. The moi:k- heroic 
couplets of this are often happy, if not very strong. But (tay^s skill 
in this kind rcac hed it.s acme in 7>vf7^r, or the of Walkifig the 
Rtreeh of Ijfmion (1715), which is ^ne of the most vivid things of the 
sort ever done, and for all its niiher teasing falsetto, remains docu- 
ment for the*nibjeci and a pleasant |)oem in itself. Wi% Epistks 
exhibit the siime pleasing, if somewhat uninspired, accomp1ishmi!ii!|:»0^? 
his Eehgues might sometimes l>e. Poire and sometimes Young. is 
more to his real credit that he* had a lyrical gift possessed by neither 
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of these, his fjrcater con temporaries. The immortaK if ronventionah 
“Black-Eyed Susan,” the more jjenuine ‘‘’Tvvas when the seas were 
roaring,” the most musical “ Ehyllida ” song, and a great many others, 
have sometimes more sweetness than Prior, though seldom as ipiich 
air and fire. His dramatic pieces, Ads and still iiore 

the Opera^ are yet unforgotten. He wrote Vales, again very 

like Prior’s ; and lastly, there arc his once universally, and still widyly, 
known Fables. They have been for some time negU'ctcd, whicU is 
a pity, for they arc perennial sense exprcs-sed in good, though laot 
quite perennial, verse. Ciay could do almost anything that his fi jends 
told him to do or that he had a model for; bul he ictiuired these 
assistances. 

With Edward Young ^ we come to a poet of greater originality 
and force, hut of much h‘ss etpial achicviMnent, than (iay, a poet 
who in more ways th.in one represents a dev(‘lo[>nient independent 

of Pope, and to some extent reac tionary from tiic mo\e- 

Young .I'll, IX’ 1 

ment winch Pope represented. \oung was not merely 

Pope’s .senior ; he actually, in the l'ntvcr<al Pa\upn (1725-2H), pro- 
ceded that w'ritcr in his sfioc iai fonn of satire, and did nearly, if not 
quite, as well m it as Pope himself at his very best. But the major 
part of his work is of a kmtl very different fiom Po|k‘’s. He was 
bom in Hampshire in the year ib8i, w<*irt to Oxford, and obtaining 
one of the then very rare Fellowships f at All Souls; which were not 
necessarily clerical, did not take orders till late in life, tie is said 
to have at last done so from ambition, and disappointment in his 
ho[>es of prefcmicnt is credited with at least part of the gloom of 
the NighPThoui^hts. He did not die tdl 1765, having published 
verse, Resignation^ as late as three years earlier. He was a play- 
wright, and his play of The Revenge was long \cry pcqmlar. His 
non-dramatic verse is copious, and its merit vanes in the strangest 
degree. 

Young’s first poem was The Jjist J)a}\ published in i 7 Fv Jti 
like The Force of Religion^ wiiich followed it a year later, is in 
couplets, and both poems disf)laf Young’s perulihr and, to mo<lcrn 
tastes, not very pleasant mixture of probably sincqre, but gloomy and 
l)ombasticany expressed, religious awe, together with 'an exaggeration 
of that flattery of “ the great ” on earth which seventeenth and 
eighteenth century feeling jjcrmitted, if it did not actually demand. 
There are, however, very fine things in The Idist Fay^ anti it ts the 
best piece on any great scale that he <lid, except the Night- Thiwghts. 
The Force of Religion^ on the story of Lady Jane firey and her 
htisbafid, is mawkish and sometimes ridiculous. I'here could be few 


* In Chalmern, but not recently edited as a whole* 
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greater rontrasts tlian the seven satires of Love of Fame^ or the 
Universal Passion^ uliich followed at about ten years’ interval. As 
observed above, I’ope is anticipated, and ail but equalled, in these 
vigorous coiiiposilitms, where the artificiality of the treatment is 
excused by that of the subjects, anil where Young shows himself a 
]Kist master, not merely of the crack but of the sting, of the couplet 
lash. 'I’hen we come upon Ocean^ an Ode (1728), w^hich, like all 
Young’s other odes {hnperitnti Pelagic i 7 - 9 , affords examples, 

hard to l)e exi elled in the workb of the meanest writers, of the 
unintentional mock heroic, and then to Yhe Complaint^ or Night- 
Thoughts. 

It is difficult to give even a guess whether this lemarkablc poem 
will ever re< over much or anything of the great reputation which it 
long held, and whu h, for two generations at least, it has almost 
entiiely lost. It has against it, the application of phrase and even 
of thought, merely of an age, to the greatest and most lasting sub- 
jects, and a tone only to ]>e described «is the theatrical-religious. Its 
almost unbroken gloom frets or tires according to the mood and 
tompeiament of the reader. On the other hand, the want of sincerity 
is always more apparent tlcin real, and the moral stiength and know- 
ledge of human natuie, which were the gre.it merits of the ciglUeenlh 
leninry, appear most unmi:^akably. Above all, the poem deserves 
the jnaisc due to very tine and, in pait at least, very original versi- 
til ation. If Young hete dcseils the couplet, it is, as we have seen, 
l;y no means bec.iiise he lannot manage it ; it is because he is at 
least partly dissatisfied with it, and sees tliat it will not serve his 
turn. And his blank verse is a fine and an individual kind. Its 
fault, due, no doubt, to his practice in drama, is that it is a little too 
dcM'Iarnalory, a little loo suggestive of soliloc|uies in an inky cloak 
with IcKiihght'* in front. lUu tins of itself distinguishes it from the 
blank verse of 7 ‘homson, wliich came somewhat earlier. It is not a 
direct imitation either o! Milton or of Shakespeare, and dcseivcs to be 
ranked by itself, '^he Night- ThougJtts, which were late (1742-44), 
were at once \'cmng’s best wank and his last good w'ork. Kcsigfmtion 
is much weaker, IpU^ot c|uite dotage. 

Thotnas l^arnell * m:vy also be classed as an unconscious rebel 
He w%'is of a good Cheshire family, but was born in Dublin in 1679 ; 
entered^ Trinity College, took his dcgiei? and orders, and in 1705 
was made Archdeacon of Clogher. • Swift introduced 
liim to Harley and converted him to I'oryism, but the * 

change of dynasty made his conversion infructuous, though Swift 
procured further preferment for him from Archbishop King. He is 
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said to have felt llie death of his wife very severely, and himself died 
young in 1717. 

It is curious that, out of the small bulk of Parnell’s poetical w(>rk, 
poetical criticism of the most various times and tastes has been lijnlc 
to pick quite different things to sustain his reputation. I'hc famous 
“Hermit” has kept its place in all anthologies ; (ioldsmitli cxtol^pd 
the translations, and Johnson endorsed hi^ views, though he himself 
liked the “Allegory on Man” l>est. And later censorship, whi^h 
finds the “ Hermit ” not much more than a smooth and ingenious 
exercise in v'erse, and the tran.slation> and imitations unim[H)rlant, 
has lavished praise on two small pie< es, ‘"'I he Night-Piece on 
Death” and the ‘‘Hymn to Conienimenl,” the former of which cer- 
tainly displays naturc-jjainting of a kind unknown in the work of any 
but one coniem|K)rary, while the lelurn of the sec ond to the Cootus 
alteniation of trochaic and iambic cadence is an almost <*<|iially im- 
portant, though doubtless unintended, pioiest against the ceaseless 
iambs of the couplet. It is not i)ossible to tall Parnell a gteat poet 
as he stands; but the cjuality and the varuiy of his acc'ompbshmenl 
show that in slightly different circumstances and in other times he 
would probably have been one. 

The other excefition, a notice of whom may fitly < mx hide this 
chapter and this Uook, was Anm\ (duiftess of Winchelsea. Lady 
Winchelsea was the daughter of Sir VVdham Kingsmill, am! was bt»ni 
in Hampshire alxml the lime of the Restoration. She 
Wiilchi-Kca. sixty years later in 1720, having U-en a friend of 

the wits (she is Pi»j)e\s Ai delta) ami herself a < onsider- 
able practitioner in verse. She wrote: 7'//c a Pindaric ode 

(1701), 7 Vu* /’rotiiiy (1706), J//fn//a/fy IWms (1714), the publka- 
tioii which, almost by a lucky ai tidcnt, has revived hcrmetnoiy, and 
a tiagedy, Aristometus. ‘Fhc accident referred ter w^as the mention 
of |ier by Wordswurtli in his famous }K>leinif al essay ap|Kmde<i lo the 
Lyrkai Ballads in 1K15, where he excepts her Xtntumal Rn*cru 
(with an oild < ompjtnion, I^q>c’s Wimisar Fort \t\ from his sweeping 
denunciation of the })oetry l>etw%en VaraMsc l^d and The Scauins^ 
as “not conutintng a single new image of ext^trnal nature.” The 
statement is not by any means true, or rather its exaggeration swanqrs 
what truth it has, but the commendation of Lady Winchelscu is 
deserved. It ix a pity th^^l her |iocm« have nut l>ecn reprinted and 
are difficult of access, for it is clesirable to read the whole in order to 
appreciate the unconscious clash of style and taste in them.* 

It is not a little noteworthy that I^dy Winchdsea ticgan as a 
Pindaric writer. The imitators of Cowley (unless Dryckn is classed 

# 

* The kfiftrk and some other pleeei will be foand in Warden /bisb, iwd. lik 
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among them) have been not altogether unjustly regarded as having 
furnished one of the most uninviting divisions of English poetry, and 
it is no doubt in part due to them that the couplet, as a revolt, obtained 
its sway. Hut Cowley, though even in him the high and passionate 
spirit of the e^irlier i>oetry was dropping and falling, still preserved 
something of it, and “flights” were necessary to a Pindaric. Fortu- 
nately for Lady Winchelsca, natural taste and the opportunities of life 
seem to have inclined her to take natural objec ts as the source of 
her imagery. What plac e suggested the Nocitirnal Reverie w^e cannot 
say, but it is clearly a corrected impression and not merely conven- 
tii>nal. It IS all seen : the waving moon on the ri\er, the sleepy 
lowslip, the foxglove, paler than by day, but chequering still with red 
the dusky brakes, and the wondeiful image of the horse, lake us 
almost a century away from the drawing-rocmis and the sham 
shepherdesses of her contemporaries. And she i.ould manage the 
shortened octosyllable e\en Ixtier than Parnell, could adjust the 
s|k:c ial epithet (l\q)e borrcnvetl or stole “ aromatic pain ’’ from her, 
though proliably she took it fiom Diyden's “aromatic splinters”). 
.'Vllogcthei she is a most lemaikablc j)henomenon, loo i.solated to 
point iniu h of a moial, but .idoriiing the lull of early eighteenth-century 
piK'try with im.igis even muic correct than Thomson’s, and put in 
language far less artiticial.® 
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In hardly any pcnod of Kni^lish litcratuu (tijou^li the old caution as 
to the constant overlapping^ t)f tendencies, tlie tonslant or ie>;nlai 
coincidence of the ic^ediiv^and ilowiin^ tide<, lias still to 1>(‘ ivpealeil) 
are the general characteri''tk'5 so distiin i and so uniform .is in that 
wliich has heeii surveyed in the Hook jint ('oiu luded. .Survivois of 
the older poeiiy and pro^e rcailn in ai lual life, to within a very few 
years of the hiith of furerunm-is ot siyle^' not vet e\un< t , nay, by the 
help of a nondesi npl like Lady \Vm< helsea, it may be said that there 
is no breach of continuity, even in nature-poetry of the strictest kind, 
from Appleton House to (ironi;<tr Hill, lUu always the exieptions, 
thou^di in the time, are not of it ; ah\a\s4liose who aie of the time 
show one complexion in poetiy, in prose, and, at bottom, in drama. 
Vet even the nature of that complexion ha^ not been entnely undis 
{)Uted, and the name of it has been the siib}e<. t of miu h < ontesl. 
We need not concern ourselves wuh suth <tuesti<»n-bcg^inK, clumsy, 
and yet incomplete appellatives as ‘Mi.dlo-Gassic.'’ I his \% the 
really im[X)rtant cjucslion - Is it just to lall the age from 1660 to 
1740, eminently the age from 1660 to 1800, more or less an “Age 
of Prose ” in the depreciatory sense, and to deny to Uryden and to 
PofXJ the title of classics of our poetry? And v\e may answer it 
shortly. It is just to call the Augustan age, or ages, ages, by com- 
parison, of prose ; it is not just to deny to them, and es{)ecially to 
their greatest representative*^, a iliare, though ai/uin by comparison, 
of poetry. 

At the Restoration the country unquestionably tifrncd to business. 
It had not quite done with its religious, its constitutional, its dynastic 
strifes. It was not to have finished with the first, even generally, for 
some years, with the seconS foj some decades, with the thirtf till a 
period actually later than the death of Pojie and coincident wiili 
that of Swift. Put it was in the mind to have done^with them, to 
let the great questions ” alone, to turn to shop and merchandise, to 
** projects,” to practical studies, and while by no means abandiming 
{^losopby, to take the most practical branches of that art— ethics, 
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politir*?, tho j^rnssrr psychology. It vvanlecl literary media that would 
suit these purposes^ that would accord with scientific treatises, histories, 
husiiicss accounts of voya^^c and travel telling^ where a man mi^^ht 
traffic in bays and says, summaries of the news and the affairs of the 
day. It had no objection to poetry as such, but insensibly its poetry 
took the same complexion ; and after, by a sort of reaction, trying the 
most extravagant, though hardly the most poetical, kind of tragedy 
or drama e\er seen, it relapsed uprm a comedy artificial indeed, but 
artificial not in the least m the diiection of the ideal. 

In all three depaitrnents the ten<lency was shown most of all by 
the « reatum of a new style — »if a style m which poetry and prose 
drew together m an almost unnatural alliance. The quest of the 
unadorned becomes almost fanatical, and, a^ we have seen, some- 
times beroine'> a men* ac<}Uiesr<‘nce in the down-at-hecl. Only in 
the lower rlietonc is bedi/enment sought— sax c for Irony, the sole one 
fif th<‘ grcMter tigun s xxUk h almost ncce^^sitatcs simpli( ity. Fancy, pro- 
xitled she knows her place, is tolerated : but Imagination is kept well 
.It a distance' : a Ibghi is peidition, a c'onc'eit at best danger. Above 
all, a '#)rt of < lusadc' is preac lusl and piacliscd against the individual ; 
and the gi'iu'ral (whiOi rajiidly bcccnncs the conxentional) is alone 
orthodox. To understand the period, perhaps there is no better way 
than to read those papers^of Addison’s on the Imagination, which 
som<‘ jxersons have str.ingely taken as if the word were used as 
Ooleridgc might have used it. The Imagination, wo find, is that 
which supplies images ; and her supply is to be strictly limited to 
what the* senses prove* and what correct tradition approves. 

'fhese < haracteristic s of the time are not really deniable: it 
eannot Im? senoie^ly eontende'd, except as a matter e>f rhetorical 
** colour,'^ that in passing from Shakcsjiearc through Dryden to 
l*ope^ we ell) not [>ass fiom the upj>er through the miildlc air to earth. 
r»ut It is by no means necessary, while granting this, to belittle, much 
less to alniso, the Augustan ages. I'hey had their own work to do 
ami they did it — a gooil de*al Ixntci^peihafis than some ages which 
have announe'ed mf>re ambitious tasks, d’hey had, in the first place, 
tei get English granwiar settled for prose use at Icxist ; to establish 
something like a rce ogmsed die tionary, and to elaborate something 
like fixed rules of com|H)sition -something which would dissuade the 
greater* writers from attempting the xngaries of Clarendon and 
Milton, and .safeguard the smaller «from the disasters into which 
men like Milton and ('larcndon could never wholly fall. They had, 
even in poetry, to create a sort of eticpiette which should prevent 
even really fine poetic frenr.y from describing the eyes of the 
Magdalene as portable baths and compendious oceans ; to ad<l to 
\hc metrical exercises of English a course of the neat, smart, limited 
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drill which w'as the only j^ymnastic it had yet lacked ; to ^^ct, as a 
Teaction from this, the wholly trisyllabic metres (hitherto neglected) 
into order for comic work first and then for serious. | 

And all this they did. They did not (as Johnson thought in 
Dryden^s case) “ find Rome of brick and leave it of marble ” ; put 
they did find the literar)-' city ill organised, unpoliced, with nonc| of 
these contemned arrangements for “ gas and water which add 'so 
much to the convenience of life. And they did leave it very fairly 
drained, paved, lighted, watered, and ctpiipped with constables. N<s^r 
had they much to be ashamed of in regard to the actual edifices which 
they added. To speak of the verse of Drydcn with any kind of 
contempt or belittlement is to go very near the ab.surd. The same 
may he said of the best verse -couplet of !*opc and the l>est light 
verse of Prior; ea('h, like Drydcn, is supreme in his own way. Nt)r 
must we say much less of the prose of Addison and of l>erkeley, 
while we must say a groat deal more of Swift. His life practically 
covered the entire time, and who shall say that a time througlumt the 
whole of which .Swift was living nee<i \ail its l^onnct in tin* presence 
of any time ancient or modern ? * 

Yet it may l>c admitted that, though it could produce great men 
and even greatest, this ])rodiict4on was not its own s[)ccial business. 
Its business was to do what has been dcscril>ed above, and moreover 
to extend the domains of literature, by ojiening up fresh prcA inccs and 
arranging equipment for settling them. It allowed nothing io die, 
though it certainly left the drama in a state' of perilously snsjx'mled 
animation. On the contrary, it saw, though only in the beginning, the 
revival of much and the positive admission of more. It got the 
Essay thoroughly into sha[)e ; it left the novel and the regular history 
born, or just ready to Ix' l)om ; it .set flying m \v species of lig liter 
verse; and it saw at least several further developments of periodical 
literature, though not the fullest. 

Above all, it .shaped, to a degree not yet much beitcird, the 
lighter form of English verse, atj^ it arranged, in a manner not yet 
altered in essentials at all, the general form of English proses It 
would be scarcely paradox to say that, on the vfhole, we have rather 
reverted, and diverged from our points of reversion, than made any 
positive advances since the deaths of Poj>c and Swift, \Vc have, at 
any rate, l>cen much more « indebted to the fiasi, much lesstoriginal 
in our apparently most daring innovations, than were the patronised, 
the pitied, the not seldom abused and despised, ‘J^ages of prose 
and sense.’* 
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olluT'i' Akenside- -KfMirrection of tl»e Ballad : Percy and others— liodsley’s 
Miuelhtnv Smart Mason Falconer -'■ ‘I’he Wartons- Churchill— Chat* 

tertoin BiMtne -Langliorne and Mickle tovvper (‘tahU' -Blake— Burns 
- Ilih picdn'chsois from Ramsay to Fergusson— Ills |KX’tic (juality. 


James Thomson, the first Scotsman after the Union to contribute 
matter of very real \aluc to Knt>lisli literature, was born in September 
1700 at Ednani, in Koxburj^lishiic. llis j^randfathcr had been only 
a jtardencr, his father was minister «>f the parish, and 
had married ISeatiix Trotter, dauj;!iter of a yeoman pro- 
[trieior. Very shortly after Thomson’s birth, his father was transferred 
to Southdean, a jiarish in the same county, but nearer the llordcr, in 
fact, on the Scottisli slojics of the Cheviots. There is no doubt that 
much of Thontson'is hardly exeelled knowlcdf;c of natural aspects was 
obtainetl here ; fhe sterner part certainly was. He was educated at' a 
s(hool in Jedburgh, whence, :tt the age of fifteen, he went to the Unt- 
vtTsity of Edinburgh ; and as his father soon after died, the family 
moved to that city. Thomson's stay ;it Edinburgh, as then usual in 
the case of divinity students, was a prolonged onc-~some nine years ; 
but he Itad liftlc vocation, and in 1725 went to London to seek his 
fortune. He had some initial diflicultics, but his college friend David 
Malloch, or Mallet, helped him, and before long he became tutor in 
Lord Binning’s family. Wintfr was publisjted jn March 1726, was 
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successful from the first, and brought him many friends (including 
Pope) and patrons. He continued The ScasoJis (Summer^ 1727 ; 
'Springy 1728), which were finislied with in 1730, wrote 

some bad tragedies (especially Sophonidm, 1729), and went with 
a pupil on the Continent. His tour seems to have furnished uiim 
with the materials of his Liberty. \ 

It was in 1733 that Lord Chancellor Talbot, father of his pupil (who 
was now dead), appointed Thomson to a post in Chancery, whiclilhe 
only lost through negligence, and which was the first of a scries >of 
appointments, pensions, and the like (the chief being the 
surveyorship of the Leeward Islands), suftlcient to keep 
him in comfort for the rest of his life. This wms passed near Richmond, 
a literary nc'ighhourhood as well as one congenial to a lover of nature. 
The? extreme indolence which is the best-known feature of his later 
years sometimes exposed him to diffu ullies, and he was unfortunate 
in a late, and perhaps rather lukew^arm, passion for a certain Miss 
Young, Amanda.” He died in 1748. Like Ciay and other men of 
letters of the time, both hhiglish and French, Thomson seems to have 
deserved Cow’ley’s description of the grasshopper as an “Epicurean 
animal.” Initiative w’as not his forte, even Winter seems to have 
been suggested by similarly named poems of an early friend, one 
Riccaltoun. Rut no vice af all detet|Mblc seems to have been 
charged, much less proved, against him. 'Fhc eighteenth century 
wras a bad time for men of his temperament, and its early years, in 
which the brilliant luck of Addison and Rrior, and the great money 
gains of Pope, served by turns to encourage and dishearten, were 
particularly bad for men of letters. If Thomson’s inertia could be, 
as it has sometimes been, charged to Miss Young’s unkindness, he 
might be a little more interesting, but it seems to have begun earlier ; 
and after all a w'ant of energy, not improba])ly constitutional, is no 
unpardonable sin. 

Thomson’s poetical works ’ are among the most important in the 
history of JInglish poetry, though they cannot be exactly ranked 
ainong the best of English poe#is. Appearing “as they did at the 
Ijgry saihe time w^ith the most perfect and polished work of Pope, 
served as an antidote to that great writer’s * “ town ” poetry. 
''Cached as the best of them were in blank verse, or in the Spenserian 
stanza, they showed a bold front to the insolent domination of the 
stopped couplet. Becoming almost instantly popular, and retaining 
their popularity, they supplied ’’for full seventy years a perpetual 


^ Almost the w'hole of the poets of this chajjter will l>e found in Chalmers, 
though not always (notably in the case of Smarl^s Sonir to David) complete. 
Many are in the “ Aldinc I*oc*ts/* and h.-tve lx!en recently and well rc-edited. Only 
iiii(x>rtant sixjcial editions will Vje noted. 
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corrective to the least poetical tendencies of the poetry of the day. 
Nor can there be any doubt that their efficacy in this way was in- 
creased by a peculiarity which has lessened their influence and their 
voj^ue during the present century. Thomson stood apart from the 
Augustan school in his subjects of interest, and in his selection of 
metres. But he shared, and rather went beyond, the predilection of 
that scliool for a peculiar stilted “poetic diction,” partly founded on 
the classicalism of Milton, but largely tempered from less genuine 
sources. Nobody, who has the slightest tincture of catholic poetical 
tnste, can defend such a phrase as — 

Sec wheie the winding viilc its lavish stores 

Irri^uoHS sj) reads, 

which is on a par with the worst fashionable faults of any time. 
But these })hrases baited the hook for his own days, and they can be, 
except for historical purposes, neglected in these — just as wc have 
already learnt to neglect, and sometimes to enjoy, nicdiirval stock 
jihrase, sixteenth- and scventccnth-ccntury conceit, and as, no doubt, 
a future time will half-neglect and half-cnjoy the tricks on which 
writers of our own time pride themsehes. 

'rhesc works com})risc three loi-^^ poems, and a certain, but not 
large, number of smaller ofles. Of the first class a merciful posterity j 
has agreed to forget Liberty^ though unwdsc partisans sometimes 
attempt to drag it out for judgment. The result, before 
com]X‘tcnt judges, can at best be a recommendation to 
mercy. The piece is a Whig prize-poem, in five parts, 
dealing consecutively with Italy, (Greece, Rome, Britain, and “A 
Prospect.” Hic vehicle is blank verse of the same pattern as that 
in which the more artificial passages of The Seasons are couched. 
The sentiment is of that kind which was finally made hateful to gods 
and men by the orators of the French Revolution — a “ dull-snuffling ” 
compound of Brutus and 'I'ully, and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
King Alfred, and ^ic Immortal Nj^sau. The Goddess of Liberty is 
the main speaker llirougli the whole, and sometimes she sp^alcs 
well. Except l)^' I»)ryden, the licensed flattery of friends and 
has seldom been better put than in the exordium dealing wift ffae 
poet’s dead pupil Talbot, aiul that pupil’s father ; the picture of the 
Camfijigna shows the poet of The Sea^ns j the passage on modern 
Italy beginning — • 

•V^hat w»ould you say, ye conquerors of earth ! 

is declamation become eloquence ; the Ten Thousand piece is even 
better ; and the sketch of Roman history in the third book is clever. 
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But the whole is hopeless. Nor need much be said of the minor 
poems. Only the delicate and charming, though artificial — 

Tell me, thou soul of her I love, | 

and the graceful “Nuptial Song for Sophonisba,^’ must be excepted 
from faint praise, or by no means faint condemnation. \ 

The Seasons and The Castle of Imtolence^ arc an entirely \ 
different matter. About neither is any mistake possible to those ' 
who know poetry. In the successive editions of The Seasons 

The sviwwv Thomson made many changes, and his editors have 

e. asons. fullv copcd with them. But between the earliest 

Wif$icr of 1726 and the latest complete Seasons there are not 
differences sufficient to interfere with the general position of the 
hook and its author in Engli.'^h poetry. Thomson was not entirely 
above the cant and fashion of his time, cither m thought or in 
phrase. But his glory and his salvation lay in the fact that he was 
bom with, and had cultivated, the gift of looking straight at nature, 
and of reporting the result of his ohser\ation in words. He never 
lost this gift. He saw' the view from Richmond Hill, and the lazy 
luxuriance of the Thames Valley, just as inevitably and unmistakingly 
as he had seen the snowstorms of the Carter and the spates of the 
Jed. He had .such a genius *at the thiitg that, even in describing 
what he had never seen -the merely book-h arnt scenes of foreign 
countries — he is not much, though somewhat, less c<mvinring than 
when he touches off the wallflower, or the birds at tlte approa< h of 
rain, or the disturbance of the trout by sheep- washing. In a thou- 
sand casual strokes, as well as in the well-known set pieces of The: 
Seasons, this infallible observation, and this a<bnirable if not always 
consummate expression show themselves. As com})osiiions, all the 
four lie, no doubt, oj>en to exception. Then! is a good deal of 
padding, and it is often weak. A < eilain amount of the matter has 
the cant common to dec laimcrs, and a certain further amount has 
the sentimentality, the artificiality, and the other faults of the time. 
But even these, in the company %hcrc we find tliem, add a certain 
flavour. It is inn>ossible to believe that 'The Seasons will ever be read 
without admiration and delight by fit j>ersons. TheJ^ have, if not the 
charm of the absolutely best and highest literature, yet that of the 
next, and .still nca too extensive class, that which combines an 
excellent adherence to trutl) of fact with a more than CDinj>ctent 
skill in art. For their time, and therefore for history, they were of 
simply paramount importance, but they have a cliarmmot merely of 
their time. 

* the licst edition is that of Mr. J. Logic Rol)ertson for the Clarendon 
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Poetically spcakinj^, Thomson went far higher in The Castle of 
Indolence^ which closed, as Winter had opened, his poetical career ; 
and it so happened that its lesson was not much less im- 
portant for his time. Spenser had never wholly gone out 
of favour,^ though both Thomson himself and Shenstonc 
(wV/c infra) thought it safest to imitate his “(jothick’’ form with a 
touch of burlesque. But the virtue of the magnificent stanza almost 
completely contjiiered this ; and the charms of The Castle of Indolence 
are not those of a |)arody, but those of a great poem, which happens 
to bear the image and superscription of a greater. Almost at once 
the poet is carried awa\', and the famous j)icturc of the dale, of 
fntlolencc is almost as noble a thing as we shall find anywhere in 
eighteenlh-ccnlury poetry. 'Khe very spirit of the stanza, its Icmg- 
dra\Mi, sle<*py, yet n( ver sluggish melody, passes with the murmuring 
sound of it into the poet’s song. Nor does it ever fully leave him, 
despite his occasional struggles to get back to falsetto. The Speech 
of Indolence, itself not wholly ( (inched m this vein, is hardly over 
before we have the wondrous stan/a — 

As when a shepherd of the Ilobrkl Ides — 

the picture of the Castle, almost wotithy of Spenser’s self, the Mirror 
of Vanity (which shows llfKl 'riiomson was not far behind Young or 
even Pope himself as a satirist), and the sketches of the guests. The 
second hook is not so continuously good, because (to tell the truth) 
Thomson had no real sympathy with the Knight of Arts and 
Industry, while he had much with the fell enchanter; but it 
comph’tes the moral, without whidi the age would not have been 
contented. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the beneficent influence which The 
Castle of Indolence must have had in soothing, relaxing, and adjust- 
ing to true poetic feeling, the cars and mind of a generation made 
half-deaf and half-nervous by the sharp scratch and rasp of the 
couplet. 'Phat Aeolian-harii ntjjsic did not appeal to Johnson is 
not in the least surprising ; that something of its c harm must have 
in some unexpjaiited way kept him from expressing contempt or 
blame is very interesiii^. For it was, in truth, the knell of the kind 
of poetry he himself loved and prac tised. ^ 

Tiirec short poems, two in ociusylhU>lcs, one in blank verse, keep 

• 

^ The nadir of the taste for him seems to h.ive \icen alx>iit the Inst thirty 
years of the scwAiUxjnth et*niur>% In 1686 a *’ Person of Quality” •‘delivered in 
fleroick niiniliers” (/>, couplets), as A*o//f7Vwr. Tairie Qtteene^ Bk. i., 

with its author's •• i(>ssential design po'scived, but his obsolete language and 
manner of vme totally laid aside.” In onW not to do the work tiegligeiuly. the 
Person of Quality has also totally laid aside “his” poetfy. 
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alive tlie memory of three poets, who were all born ^^‘ithin a year or 
two of Thomson, while Dyer's Grongar the most rcmarkahlo 
and the most like his work, appeared in the very year of 
lh<'r. \Vinie 7 \ John Dyer (horn circa 1688, dietl 17 5 ^^) i 
native of Caermarthenshire, and at first a painter by profession, hiA 
took orders. He wrote later and larger poems — The Ruins of Rom^ 
(after an actual visit there on his earlier business), Ihe Flccccy one i»f^ 
the impossible descriptivc-diilactics of the century- -but by their 
dates (1740 and 1757), his genuine but thin fount (»f originality had 
been swamped by the greater volume and more forceful genius of 
Thomson. Grongir I /ill, a little poem of sonu' 200 lines, and the 
still shorter Coun/^y Jf\t/T are very diffeicnt things, 'fliey, like 
J.ady Winchelsea's work, remind u*' more of Marvell than of any 
later poet. The rliymes in Gtoroear HiH air le.illy ‘Mine erlain," and 
the grammar is sometimes dul)it>us. fUa tin- |M)ei sea s ; lie clothes 
wliat he sees with atmosjilu're, and ranges it m < oinposUion : his phrase 
is often singularly frc'sh and dire< t, and hi^ \ (TsifH ation, though lua 
attempting 67 /r/vA/A’/ scope, u^^es at l<Mst the licenses of Ctmtus. He 
was evidently, from his later woik, one of those |M)ets who survi\c 
their poetry; but he was a po< t. 

Robert Rlair (1699-1743), minister of .Athclstaneford, who pul>- 
lished The Grai»c in 1743, and ‘Matthew 4 ire< n (1696.1737), a <leik 
in the Customdlouse, who wrote The Spleen^ <>r at least publisln*d it, 
in 1732, were more of then tune, but transcended m(‘n* 
andtifet-n. <^<>nvcnlion 111 each < as<‘. 'Ihe gcHwl <»Ul Saxon gloom 
inspires Ihair's ver-'C, which has something of the 
declamation of Young’s, but is l<*ss tlorid and more nerv'ous. As 
for The Spleen^ it is one of the live liest poems of a < caitiiry which 
lias many lively poems — a little I’hilistine and decidedly hc*donist, 
but shrewd, by no means unkindly, and shading off the indignant 
satire of its model, Sw'ift, into an t'asy raillery, whah almost masks 
its contempt of life. 

The name of 'Fhomson, with those of (iray anej (’cdlms, supplies 
almost the wdtolc poetical list c# the greatc-r {m»cIs of the middle 
eighteenth century, and hasty judgment often sct l^s no farther, if so 
far. On the other hand, in no period of English* literature have 
minor poets made so sec iirc a hold cm memciVy, owing to the f;u i of 
Jolmson's Lives^ and to the enrolment of their works in the excellent 
collection of Chalmers. Norris it, perhaps, entirely centain that* from 
some future standpoint, these }KK!ts will seem so inferior to those of the 
seventeenth and those of the nineteenth century as they seem to u.s. 

There is, at any rate, no lack of interesting matter in WilUarn 
Shenstone.^ If vve* toc>k his pro.se remains, hardly to be callrd essays 
^ Pocm« only iii (.halmers , HWhs, 3rd ed- 3 voR. }Aimkm» *773, 
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so much as jottings, then we should think him a very considerable 
though unequal critic, and an innovator of the most remarkable 
kind. In his actual verse we find him tentative, often 
feeble, and nearly always incomplete. He was burn at " 
the Leasowes, in a part of Worcestershire which technically belonged 
to Shropshire, in 1714, and the greater part of his life of not quite 
tifly years (he died in i 763) was passed there, in those attempts to 
develop and improve the natural beauty of his estate which brought 
him s^^me fame, some ritlicule, and a good deal of pecuniary em- 
barrassment. But he had been educated at Pembroke (College, 
OxfonI (whuh firobalily made Johnson as kind to him as he could be 
to any man \\h<» liked “ prospe('ts he had seen something of 
fashionable society, and he c^intinued to be intimate with persons of 
rank, as well as wiili persons of literature. It must never be forgotten 
tlial he had nm< h to <lo with the a]>pearance of Percy^s ReligueSy and 
wiuild have ( dited a joinily had his life lasted. Hut there was on 
.Shensione the (nrs(* whu li attends all transition poets, aggravated in 
his t ase by liPheahh, a ii.itme at ome shy and appetent of fame, and 
a loriune which neilhei piovidcd afiluence nor comjielled industry. 

< the greater poets ui‘ < .in say that m other time.s they would have 
bteu either .silent or the same with slight and separable differences ; 
there is piobably not a j)<»tm of Shenstone’s which would not have 
been a jrcrfcf lly dilferent thing if he had been horn in 1614 or 1814. 
A hall h of elegies, neithei unmiwnal nor thoughtk‘ss, but unfortu- 
nately artitu'ud in }»hrase,^ is followed by a pot-pourri of odes, songs, 
and ballads as artificial, but more graieful, and by attempts in the 
most \arious kinds, of which the deservedly famous l\istoral Balhui^ 
which is really four scpaiate poems, and the charming Spenserian 
imitation of The Schootmisirvssy .irc cerlainl)' the best. Elsewhere in 
their aulliorS work are things not much less pretty. It is in Shen- 
sione, not in Sterne, that the sentimentalism of the eighteenth century 
finds its most genuine and unadulterated e.\}n*ession. And in his 
Essays \vi: find miu h besides sentiment — some strangely advanced 
{Mietical criticism, much originality ^if thought, and some thoughts 
wliich are actually pi^ofound. 

A greater fXK f, less fa\ouretl by ciicumstance, was William Collins, 
who was bom at Chichester in 1 7 2 1 . He w as the son of a tradesn^, 
but very rcs|K;ctably connei led, and w as jducatex! at Winchester and 
Magdafen College, Oxford. Hut he lefyhe University sud- 
dcnly. Johnson, who knew and lovtxl him, either did not 
know or w'ould^not reveal why. Pmbably Collinses mental disease 
ha<i already apj>carctl. At any rate, he went to London at the age 

* .\na livelier Ur than l yrian srcmctl his vest/* twoUibly suggested Camp- 
Uill’s still more lucldcss Uicrian seemed liis botn. 
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of about twenty-four, published (1746-47) his tiny hai^dful of 0 (ies 
(he had already printed J*ersian Eclogues^ 1742, and an Kpisik to 
Hanou'r, 1743), and was arrested for debt. Hut the booksellers, tha^ 
maligned race, freed him on the security of a merely promised imn:^- 
lation of the /Wtu\\\ and soon afterwards a legacy j)ul him at easil 
Unfortunately his mind gave way, and after some years of partial in^ 
sanity he died in 1756. His poetical work consists of a few eclogues^ 
in couplets of next to no value, and of a rather larger batch of odesU 
in different lyrical metres, together with two or three minor pieces, 
among which arc the exquisite “Dirge in Cymbclinc^^ and the 
beautiful if rather artificial piece on the death of Thomson. T'he 
odes, on the subjects of “ Eity,” “ Feai,” “Simplicity,” “The 
Poetical Character,” “ Patiiotism ” (not m) named, hut universally 
known as “How Sleep the Brave”), “Mi'ny,” “ laljcity,’ “The 
Death of Colonel Charles Ross,” “Evening,” “Peace,” “The 
Manners,” “TTie Passions,” and “The Super^mions of the High- 
lands,” are among the great texts of English poetiy, if not among its 
greatest accomplishments. They are tlecKiedly une(|ual, though hardly 
the worst is without something memorable. “ How Sleep the Biave,” 
“Liberty,” “PIveniiig” {m unrhymed ver^c), “ Peace,” the cver-famous 
“ Passions,” and parts of the “ Highlands’* ode (winch never reieived 
Collins’s final touches) .ire so *l)eautiful,|^hal a good deal of c ritical 
detachment is needed to ajipreciate them with absolute correctness. 
There is no danger of their being undcrxaluetl (as they have some- 
times l^een overvalued) for a touch of that quite acaticmic re- , 
publican sentiment which was characteristic of the century. And 
their wonderful music -as in the whole of “How Sleep the 
Brave,” in the opening stanzas of “Liberty” (tire rest is far 
inferior), in the admirable landscape- painting and soft rhytlimical 
undertone which for once redeem the fmilish asceticism of refusing 
rhyrn^ |ll “Evening,” in the consummate variety of “The Passions,” 
and in large passiigcs of “The Su|>erstilions ’’---can escape nime but 
the sdteaf. Jblut, at the same time, the curse of artihciality was stilt on 
Collins. have rca<l, or at liny rate rememlJbr, his worst verses ; 

but even hir best are never lung w'ithout obvious faults. T he “ sipvv 
motion of his lines, clogged and impeded with clukefs of consonants,” 
vrttch Johnson blames, often provides exactly thiit music which has 
been praised above^ But it is impossible to traverse Johnson’s 
other charge, that he puts \iis words out of the common order, and 
this charge may be extended to* a more genera! one, that his dtetton, 
his versification, is starched and unnaiurai His model 
to have been, if any one, Milton ; and it is much c«isier to 
imitate Milton’s pedantries than to borrow bis geniua. Yet it is 
by no means certain that Coleridge^ bom sixty years earlier, would 
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have been as great as Collins, while Collins, bom sixty years later, 
might have been even grater than Coleridge. 

But by far the most ft^portant example of the clogs and crosses 
of fhe time is to be found in 'Fhomas (iray,* a man of less original 
poetical inspiration than Collins, perhaps not much more gifted in 
this way even than Shenstone, l>ut a far better and 
far wider scholar than either, and entirely free from 
all untoward circumstance. Neither Milton, nor Wordsworth, nor 
'Fennyson had greater facility for developing whatsoever poetical 
gifts were in each than had Gray. 11 is father, like Milton^s, was a 
‘‘money-scrivener,” and the poet, born in l.ondon in 1716, was sent' 
to Eton, where his mother’s brother was a master. There he made 
friends with llnrarc Walpole, ;ind thence he went to Cambridge 
(l*cterln>use). 1 le took no degree, but icad hard and widely ; travelled 
for some time with Walpok^ to Italy, and after reuirning in 1741, 
was cn.ibled l>y his father’s death to gi\e up the law (to which he had 
unwillingly taken) and settle Ininsclf at Cambridge. Although he was 
never a Fellow of either, he h\ed all Ins life in two colleges, I’eter- 
liuuse and I'emhioke, the (hange from one to the other being caused 
by an undergraduate piactical joke, lie would not take the I’oct- 
Laincaleship in 1757, but sought the Professorship of History at 
Carnbriilge in \ain in 17^2, and successfully in 1768. He never 
let turetl, and died at the end of July t77i> being not yet fifty-five. 
He had written most of his few [locins in early manhood or middle 
life. 'Fhc first pnhiishe<l was the famous Eton Dde (1747), and the 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyatd” was then ready, though not 
printed till 1750. Besides his small handlul of verse, we have from 
him some valuable la*tlers and Essays, and a good deal of chiefly 
classical lie [ilanncd a history of English poetry, and 

WHS prokihly the best-read man of letters of his lime in EurofKi in 
regard to modern literature, mn merely of his ow n country. And his 
later i>//cn', especially those from the Lakes in 1769, sho#, before 
those of most others, the rising sense of the Picturesque, in litiB^tU]*e. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has exioilSii, with a nearer app^ch to posi- 
thre jCTtthuslasm th^n was usual with him, the w^ork of a jx)Ct wfbose 
tcm|>erament wAs not wholly unlike his own. It is easy to agree 
with Mr. Arnold that cfray*s small original production was due 
times being out of joint with him ; le>ss ^easy to think that in othetrs 
Cray would have done much more that wa.s original. He would very 
likely have written his history of English poetry, and he would 
almost certaifUiy have given us some, perhaps many, vokf^s of 
critical essays as acute, delicate, anti wxlldnibrmed as Mr. 

> IV&rks, ed. Gossc* 4 i^li. l>c»cidoD, 
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own, and perhaps less alloye^^rith crotchets and limitations. Rut it 
is not probable that Gray would ever have been a much greater poet 
than he is. For though on one side the shortcomings of his time 
were uncongenial to though he could (through “a plano-convex 
mirror see and love the country, and appreciate “ the ( lOthick,” anti 
read Norse and Welsh and Old English, he was still in verse a slave,' 
and a willing slave, to a certain classical and literary convention. 
His poems are careful mosaics of previous literary expression ; he 
delighted in that feeble personification which is really worse, not 
better, than the older imagery of the I\osc ; his diction, though 
Wordsworth^s attack on it is not quite fair, has a dangerous admix* 
ttire of the cut-and-dried. The rosy- bosomed Hours,” and tEhc 
*;^t<^ling hand of Care,” and “Contemplation’s sober eye,” jostle tags 
frodt Virgil and Milton and Shakespeare. Apostrophes meet us cvery- 
wheire. When we read the “Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat,” 
wc say (at least some of us, for from Johnson to the present day there 
have been dissentients)— That couhl not have been better done- — 
that is done with ihe grain, m keeping, at ease.” When we turn to 
the Eton Ode, fine as it is, there is a sense of buckram in the form, 
of rouge in the colouring. The truth and simerity of the sentiment, 
the brilliancy and finish of ihf diction, only make us fed more 
distinctly what is not there, • 

These characteristic s are almost sufficiently shown in the famous 
Elegy^ where, beside the fact that (iray adjusts his difficulties ami 
harmonises his endeavours better than anywhere else, iippears the 
other fact that he is, after all, hut a second-rate poet. That the 
sentiment is commonplace is not against il, hut the contrary ; the 
poet is to deal with the commonplace and to make il not common. 
Thjit the phrasitig is e.xquisite cannot he denied ; the .soft j)erfc( tiojn 
of conventionality, just touched and tinged with the dawn of ^^pme- 
thing higher greater, cannot but appeal to every generoul taste. 
Thoii^h the <|uatrain, unless the pcxtt resorts to such devtcsSl Qf 
enjamhement linked rhyme a^ Mr. Swinhurne^s in Laus 
is dangerously subject either to monotony or to an abrupt and jefjty 
movement. Gray has vanquished these tendencies. Hut the,* expres- 
sion never quite reaches that fioignant sugg|tstiveness, thk endless 
circling of new and ever new music, w hich distinguishes the greatest 
poetry. The suggestion iti not that which Mr. Arnold so 
cltaritably taken as the key to Gray, that the jwet is not “ s;>eaking 
that there arc, behind, treasures of poetry which he keeps in 
reserve ; but that there is nothing more to come, that fiierp ought to 
i,l>c something, and that he is evlifMSimly conscious of both facts. It 
imay be that thereli|fto very Kij|p or real demand (though at times 
it is thc^ashion to Sfeci it) V over-sou! in poetry j and the 
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popularity, immediate, immense, and, it is to be hoped, never likely 
to cease, of the Klc^y^ is no discouraging evidence that there is a 
demand for true poetry of a kind a little lower. But that there is 
this shortcoming in (kay, in the Odes as well in the Elegy^ in the 
few other pi<‘ces as well as in the Odes^ anti that though partly it 
was not wholly or even mainly the fault of his time, there can 
be little doubt. His scholarliness has justly propitiated scholars; 
his nature, siu h as it is, has justly charmed the general ; in 
** Spring,” in ‘‘The Progress of Poesy,” in “Vicissitude,” even in the 
stagey and mannered “ Bard,” there are the fine things, the inevU 
table, the always surprising and new. But they are not very common, 
and they arc constantly jumbled up with the tawdry, the artificial, and 
the stale. ^ 

We must now hasten the talc. John Byrom, spmng of a gt>od 
Manchester family, was horn in 1692, went to .St. Paul’s School and 
Trimly ('ollege, ( ambridge, where he became a Fellow\ and cele- 
brated the charms of “ Jug,” or Joanna, Bentley fa daughter of the 
awful Aristan li, who seems to have charmed all his college), in some 
pretty verses, beginning - 

My time, O ye miisos, was happily spent, 

♦I 

which appeared in the Spectator. Byrom was later a physician, an 
industrious and successful teacher of the first really good system 
of shorthand, a strong Jacobite, and a mystic in religion. 11 is 
works * consist of a voluminous and often interesting pyrom 

char)', and a larg'e bulk of very various verse, the best s.-ivajce, 

known and perhaps the best piece of which is the 
famous Jacohue epigram, “(iod Bless the King, pf Church and 
State defender.” His practice of throwing every possible subject 
into Viipc, very often of the swinging trisyllabic kind, of which 
he waft a "great lover and a vciy c lever practitioner, has |iot improved 
th4 pd^cal merit of his work ; but he had much more diffuse pcifetry 
in lijm thiin all Idit c»ne or two »f his contemporaries, and his 
volhtntnous work, which has had the good fortune to secure two 
ad editors, is singularly interesting to read, and furnishes 
side-lights on the time only inferior to those of the grcate.st memoir- 
writers, 

No 'gi*cater c onlnist to Byrom can be 6ven imagined than Richard 
Savage (1697-1743), a profligate tharlatan, who, partly by the 
accident of l>cing a personal fViend of Johnson, and partly by the 


* PuliUshed by the f'hotbam Society aflfanchcster inlwodjivisbns, 
by R, I'arkittson (4 jjarts or 2 vote. 1^5^^). and A. W. Ward 

(4 jjaruor a vols* 1094, jy,). 
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claims he made to being a persecuted “ love-child ” of persons of 
quality, obtained, and to some extent kept, a reputation quite dispro- 
portionate to his worth. I i is chief poem, The U V///f/crcr ( 1 729), is, a 
rhetorical piece in five cantos, very difticult to follow, in which 
idea of travel very thinly supports long “ screeds ” of moral de<'lamh- 
tion. Its metre is an attempt at the couplet, rather as Diydcn left \t 
than as l^ope transfonned ; its dic tion is admittedly 'I homsoniari 
The Bastardy a year older, more forcible, and more like Dryden, pi)ts\ 
with at any rate literary skill, Savage^s claim to be Lady Maccles-; 
field^s son ; and the verses on Lady 'Kyrconnel’s recovery are also in a 
fairly imitative swing of I)r)-denian tiattery. Savage rarely attempted 
lyric, and few of his minor verses of any laiul go beyond the merits of 
the exercise. 

David Malloch, who, for reasons rather variously stated, c hanged 
his name to Mallet, was born about 1702, and, when not much 
past twenty, pioduccd in ‘'William and Margaret” a piece, in 
imitation of the l)allad style revealed by Watson's and Kalnsay^s 
publicaticms ('tvV/c 7 nfra\ which h«id great intluenre. Mallet has 
disputed with Thomson the credit of ** Kuh‘ Lritannia,** a piece of 
vigorous declamation and genuine patriotic sentimtuu, which, how- 
ever, owes more to the merit of its music' than to that of its poetry. 
His longer poems, 'The Bwursion and Xmyiitor and Theodoray are 
quite open imitations of his friend, as his \ erhat Critiiism is of l*o|>e. 
** Edwin and Kmmn,” though not so gootl, was long as famous as 
“William and Marg*aret,’' and all but a few of Mallet’s more mimercms 
pieces in the lighter style show the g'rac r and wit whit li belongs to 
the now too much neglected ligduer verse of the eighteenth century. 
Mallet, who was more of a gauieral man of letters than a |>oct, died 
in I 7 f> 5 * relations with Sarah Marlboroiig'h, liolingbtoke, and 

others he showed no very high standard of litcTary morality and 
dignity ; but it is rather absurd to blame* him for writing against 
Byng, whose exec ulion some very gootl judges have held to Be not 
unjust, and distinctly iKmcfirial. 

Conjoined with Mallet in the never executed task of writing a life 
of Marll>orough, like him a Thomsonian in styh% and like him a 
politician, though a more indc|K*ndent one, \yas Ru ftard Glover, born 
in 1712, who was all his life connected with business as well as with 
though for a jime unfortunate in his c ity affairs, <lied 
prosjieroilsHnTT^' cony'ast the vigour of Glover’s 

political ballad, ‘O^lmiral Hozicris (ihost” and the wastes of his 
stupendous and terribk bkink-verse epics, lxmufa% amt The A fhmmti, 
containing between ihcNp somi^«o,ooo lines, presents in little the 
contrast of the whole powT time. 

Two of the most verse writers of the middle of the 
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century, both illustrating the peculiarities of the lime, were Armstrong 
and Akenside, the first a decided Thomsonian in at least the accidents 
of verse, the other a nondescript, but resembling other nondescripts 
of other times strangely. 

John Armstrong, the less important, was born in Roxburghshire 
in 1 709, and educated at Kdinburgh, but very shortly went to London, 
where he practised medicine till his death in 1779. ^^ome of his 
early verse is whimsical and a littl<‘ more, but in 1744 he published 
T/ti' Art of rrt'scnifii^ Ilrnlih^ \vhi< h did not clash with the ideas of 
the age in poetjy, an<l was quite within them as to personal conduct. 
He was the friend of W ilkes, and also of Smollett, whom he resembled 
in a [>erfervul tempiT and in occasional coarseness of literary expres- 
sion. No one now would %\rite on Aiinstrong’s subje< ts in Ann- 
stiong’s mann< r, l>ut his grasp t)f the peculiar 'I homsonian diction 
and versifuatinn was extraordinaiy. 

Maik .'\kenside was the son of a bukher at Newcastle, where he 
was boni in ly-ir. He was at first ink'iuled for the dissiauing 
ministry, but his studies at Kdinburgh and Leyden drew’ him to 
physic. His i'hiisufrs of hnopnation appeared in the 
s;irne year with Armstrong's Art of rreserinfi^ Jfealih. 

Akcuisule was a vtTV strong W'hig of the Republican variety, and 
his prim i]>les insjiired theP biilliant “ Kjnstle to Curio” (Pulieney) 
wlmh, in um oialance with an awkward habit of his, he iiftcrwards 
rehamlled and spoilt. He practised first at Northampton, then in 
lamdon, ha\ing fortified himself with a Cambridge degree; he 
attained considerable lepute m his own piofession, though his 
utidilies caused him to be pilloried by Smollett as the physician 
who gave the “Roman dinner” at Pans; and even Johnson, who 
hated his principles, admits that he might have risen very high 
if he hatl not dioil in middle life (api)arently of typhoid) in 

1770/ 

Akenside is a very fair touchstone of criticism. It is impossible 
to like or even to^a<lmiie him very heartily ; he Ivclongs to a class 
of poets, lepresentcil in nmst <lays, who are plaster rather than marble, 
photograph rather .than picture, pinrhhei k rather than gold or even 
copjier. And yet a reluctant ct>nfesiiiou must accompany all reason- 
able deprcHiation of him. It is a i|ueslion whether Akenside wants 
much ^to have turned Itis statue into li(e, or at least his stucco into 
alabaster. The Tkmures of the I nation, often and perhaps ex- 
cusably called tepiti, constantly ipiiver or go near to quivering with 
the needed glAw ; the “ Hymn to the Naiads” has a strange frozen 
grace ; the at their best, fall not so far short of Collins, and not 
at all short of all but the best of Gray ; and the ‘‘Epistle to Curio” 
IS a most remarkable study. It has the sincerity* the thiob* that 
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Pope’s satire, except when tin^^cd with personal hate, wants ; it has 
the hurry, the rise, the intense discipline, of the best satiric verse, 
and it only lacks the disengagement, the supremacy, of Drydcn. It 
is a pity that Lord Macaulay, in a passage which has probably beeii 
read by a thousand to one who knows the poem, should have sneereil 
at it. For, in truth, almost its only fault is an unpradical devotion t^ 
principle. It may not be party war; but it is not so very far fronl 
being magnificent ethically, and it is j)<»eti<'ally fine. 

That most interesting and important thing, the Rcsurrt'ction of 
the Ballad, and indeed of old poetry gem rally, w.is gr>ing on timing 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the first half of tlu* tenlury ; and 
the effects of it are \isible in suine of the poets, notably 
M^thet anti Shensttme, wlm havt* been noticed already. 

Percy and though tlxMC m.iv 1 h‘, as J)r\tlen savs, “in rixubes 

others. • t n i' ' 1 ' I » 

mistakes/’ it ue eml«‘.tvour to jioint them too < losely, 

the appearance of I’ercy s * in 17^5 is not likely soon to be 

dethroned from its jilatc of \antage, ami ue may most conveniently 
here make a halt, a digression, m- a patent hesis, m older to nuauion 
it and its preliminaries, 'fhe tiist of these saw the light (as was pet 
haps natural, seeing that old S« ots poetry hail tiled sooner than Knglisli) 
in Scotland earlier than in Kngl^mL At tlie \eiy time of tin* Union, 
in i 7 o()y 1708, and 1711, Jam< -> Watson, *the King‘:> printer, printt'd 
in Craig’s Close, opposite the (“ross of lalinlnugh, his r/'<v,c Ce/> 
lection^- ojxining with Christ's Kirk on the (irrn, and f ontaining 
pieces of Montgomery, Drummond, Avion, and Senipill, with otheis 
of various ages and merits, 'rhere is no tloubi that Watson's venture 
gave the hint to Allan Ramsay, whose Kir^x/ren and Vhr-^ TaMc 
MisccUany^^ on similar priiuiples, but with more imlividual eihting 
and addition, appearc‘d later ( 1724^40/ It h n<u juobable that 
Watson had mm h direct effect on England, but the “St <d»h turn s,” 
wdiich had evin affectetl Drytic^n, have no small inllnem e on two most 
interesting collections whi<h apjxared in Lomlon iKfoie Ramsay’s 
own gatherings, Tom DTJrfey’s J^lls to Puryc Melon Jioty^ >1719) 
and an anonymous assembly /1723) of Old Putllads •’ 
the best and oldest copic*.s.” 'I'he former was MilJ intended as an 
actual “Warbler” though hanlly a /////(f WarJ>!cr) for use: the latter 
is professedly a literary collection. 

• ♦ 

' Editions very mimmois ; tliat of<I. It. WheatFy, 3 Vf.ls London, 1886. is 
the best. 'Thomas IVrcy (1729 iBor), who dUnl thshop of Droimnr, a fomd of 
Johnson and all the later eighusnth-muury w'Ws, amt an ♦'vcrhf*nt t^*rst>n, did 
much other litcniry work, <»ngmal. editorial, juul translating. I le aduhmited his 
ballads, but h<‘ knt'w no U*!ter. 

* RcprinUxl, (ilasgow, ^ Reprintvrl, vols. Clasgow*. 1876. 

Repntited, 6 vols, London, «,</. kepnnuni, 3 vols, l^ortdon, «.</. 
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D'Urfcy,’ who was old enough to have been among the later and 
lower rivals of Dryden, seems to have had much of the careless 
ringing song -faculty of the elder age. The compiler of the Old 
Hiilltuis is chielly interesting because uf his idea, and because of the 
way in which (as the whole eighteenth century did till near its close) 
he mixes modem and risky tiifles with his old matter. In 

1737 appealed the* first volume f there was no second) of The Afuses* 
Ubiiu'w giving itself out as the woik of Mrs. C'ooper, but attributed 
to ih(‘ anlujuary < ^Khs. It is ni>t quite what it calls itself, “A general 
( ’c»llection of almost all the old valuable poetry extant ’ — it could hardly 
be that in four bundled small pagers of large tyj)e. But it contains 
no dcHpif able; anthology fi<»m Langland to Daniel. In 1760 came 
the lemarkabk' Tro/ustnfn of Eduard C'ajx'll, containing, as formerly 
tu>tiie(i, not mc-icly the A'u/ /‘/(nL‘/h: but Juiit’ttrd !IL and 

Davies’s Aevee lei/ntnu : and this was but five years before the h'eliques 
themsel\(‘s, uhah, planned by I*c‘uy and Shenstone, assisted by Lord 
Hailes and otheis, bvised upon the Folio MS., and suppkuncnted 
fnnn various s(nir(es new and old, give to this d.iy one of the most 
delightful folks lions of “old valuable fioetry’’ extant, and taught the 
next tuf) geneiations to wnte valuable new poeti y. Nor in atmosphere, 
subicf t, aiul, for good as well as f(»r bad, stvle, need we fe.ir to yoke 
with it Ma< phfuson's ( » 1700-63', discarding altogether the 
fjuestion vvhf'lhcr it was faitliful translation, ingenif»us adaptation of 
fiagments, or mere and sheer forgerv. It gave, just as the ballads 
gave, suiiK'thing dip'eitiit - the ne< essary twist and alterative to 
the a< tual i otuse of poetry and that is emnigh. ’ 

But we must now lake up the diiect history. The poetry iff 
Johns*m is so intimately <f»nnef'ted with his other woik that it, like 
iiokismith s, (an hardly be noticed separately, but it is of the first 
importance to note that both repiesent a reaction from the reaction 
— a “ neo classic hall, it not leturn. 'Fhe grotes(|uc" ode.s and the 
phasing hymns of Walts (1674 1748), the far greater hymns of 
Charles Wesley (1^08-88), the safely recorded, if seldom cronsulled, 

* He was t»orn alxMU iC'>50. and died x'jzy Hts piodiieiion was immense, 
anti lias never t'oltWtefi. In 17JI he puldished four hundr«»d pages, closely 
printed, of verse und<T the %illc AVre with Com 'u\:l Siorit's ami Poems on 

Snrral Ckca^tom. Here, in the (ju-urnin ixH*m of " Socrates and Timandra/' 
peihajw the most ixosaic line m the English language — 

I'ntoininoa muI rare, 

Bm Tom had merits. 

S»iiu*ih»ng ftiore will l)c found on (Xsian infra. Those who would plunge 
into the vexed c|»esli<»hs n*s|HTiifig it, may most suceinctly consult the old editions 
of the IwKik itself, with HKin’s laudntory dissertation, Maegrvgor’s Ornnine Pemoins 
if (hnan, London. i»4i, and Mr, lUiley ^klunders's ty* J/iw/Aenuii, London, 
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verses of the minor contributors to Dodsley’s Miscellany^ and others 
can but be referred to in passings but Langhorne and Mitkle, men 
not even admitted to the asylum of Mr. Ward’s poets, 
characteristic of the lime not to demand a little 
more notice ; and Smart, Mason, Falconer, Warton[ 
Churchill, Beattie, and Chatterton must have individual mention. \ 
It may be permitted to think that Christopher Smart has been on 
late almost as much overrated as for generations he was ignored. \ 
The author, whose admitted want of sanity excuses a good deal of \ 
Smvrt ^ome moral delinquency, was liorn in Kent in 

1722, and had every chance, Ins ediu alion at Durham 
and Cambridge settling him in a Fellowship at Pembroke C ollege. 
Johnson defended him half jocularly, but the piece of Smart’s work 
which was least likely to appeal to Johnson is that which has 
secured him his vogue of late yeais. I'his is the now famous io 

to which the praise given to it m Mr. Waril s /’ec/v, ami Mr. 
Browning’s allotment to the aulhoi of a phu e in the J\iricviny icith 
terfain People oj Jmporianic^ have given a notoriety certainly not 
attained by the rest of Smart’s work, familiar as, for a (cnliny or 
so, it ought to have ireen by its m( Uision in ( hahiiers, where the 
Sony is not. Smart, as there presented, is very much like other 
people of his time, giving some tle^ ent«ha< kwork, a good deal of 
intentionally serious matter of no value, and a few light pieces of 
distinct merit. 

The Sony io Ihrofo is quite different from all these. ft ermsists 
of some hundred six-line Kom.im e ’’ stan/as, .ind was wiitten m a 
lucid or half-lu<ad interval <jf its aulhcu's madness. The language 
and imagery are largely supplied direct fioin the Bible. In such a 
case a man can hardly go wrong, unles'* he latk-- scholarship, ear, 
and familiarity with other standards, and Smart lacked none of these. 
The translator of Horate, the fiishioncr of <‘asy epigrams and Prior- 
like frivolities, was not likely to dro[) into ih(»se distressing absurdities 
which annoy and half-suipiise us in Walts, the ^Wesleys, and even 
Cowper. At the same time, his%iadncss set him free from llie mere 
convention of the eighteenth century, and the result is delightful at 
limes, interesting always. But those who si|^y that there is nothing 
like it in the eighteenth century ” must have temporarily forgotten 
Charles Wesley before, ai^ still more Blake afterwards. It is a 
hurrying rhapsody of confuscjl images, wonderful l>eside some 
conternjKirary work, not so wonderful beside the sources of its own 

* 

^ yols.), with the cotiiinmuion of Pciirch (4 voh ). fills 10 voB. (the 

ecutton 1 me is that of 1775). It ho|rl$ much of ilie mnjor as well .is oi 0»e 
minc^ verse of tt»e century, and those who wish tcally to apprectsite ttiat verse 
c a n no t do better than read it tbtough. 
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inspiration. Read it after The Art of Presenting Healthy and it is 
nearly miraculous ; read it after “ Arise, shine, for thy light is come,” 
and poetry must for once acknowledge an utter inferiority to trans- 
lated prose. 

William Mason, now chiefly thought of in his connection with 
(iray, lived from 1725 to 1 797, was a Cambridge man (it was at Pem- 
broke that he made Gray’s acquaintance), and became precentor of 
York. He wrote 7Vte English iiarden^ a blank-verse poem 
published between 1772 and 1 782, two tragedies, Klfrida 
(*753) Canu'iafus (i 759 )> divers Odes, and not a few smaller 
poems, of which the fustian epitaph on his wife (‘‘dead Maria”) in 
Bristol ( athedral is be^t known, and is somcwliat redeemed by the 
final quatrain, the work of (iray. All the less good points of that 
|x>et — his stiffness, his artificial poetic diction, and so forth — are 
exaggerated by Mason ; but lui has hardly a touch of (bay’s poetry, 
and not many tone hes of his s( hol.uship. 

William FaKoner was an iniereslmg person, and a not quite 
uninteresting poet. He was born in ICdinbuigh in 1732, the 
son of a barln r, went to sea, and is said to have been, about 
the middle of the <cntury, shipwiecked near Cape 
Colonna, thus accjiniing the experience for the poem that 
gave him fiune. \’ery hule stvms*lo be really known about his 
history, but his dedi(alion of 7'hr ShipiL’prck l<» the Duke of York, in 
1762, brought him a commission in the Na^y. He married, did 
some miscellaneous literary woik, including a Maiine Dictionary, 
which is liaditionally well spoken of, and in 17^9 was purser of 
the Auroni frigate, which was lost after leaving the Cape, some- 
where in the Indian (Hean. 7 //<’ S/d/>:rr<\h is one of those 
numerous cightcenth-cenlury poems which, no doubt unconsciously, 
emleasour to estape the tyranny of the couplet -form by taking an 
unconventional subject, as well as by throwing in classical and oilier 
allusions. 

'i‘hc brothers Warton, and especially Thomas, the Laureate, 
exhibit, on the contrary, some of^the weaknesses, yet very many 
of the gifts and gii^ces of their tune. They were sons of a former 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, who was Professor of wurtotts. 
Poetry and Vicar of Basingstoke. Here they were born, ^ 
Thomas, the more poetical of them, in the year 1728, Joseph, the 
future *hcad master of Winchester, the editor of J^ope, a very good 
critic, untler the iimitation.s of Ins lime, and a pleasing versiher, had 
.seen the light* six years earlier. I'homas went to Trinity College, 
Oxforil, before he was sixteen, and practically si>ent the rest of his 
life there, dying in 1790. He also was Professor of l\x'try from 
1757 - 07 , Jtnd Poet * Laureate from 1785 till his death. His 
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really great ffisfoty of Eny^Ush Poetry} which few men have been 
competent to discuss, and of which no one competent (unless 
cankered to llie core like Ritson) has ever spoken without respect, 
began to appear in 1774. It was exactly ^\hat was wanted by thfj 
age, and its defects ate far more than compensated by its merits j; 
while in his Ohservtxtions on Spenser and other ihinj^s W'artoh 
carried further his task of upsetting the notion of ilie first half of tha 
century, that before Drydcn Knglibh poetry had numbered, at best, soinc^ 
intelligent barbarians. His own poetry, though not great, has been ' 
distinctly undervalued. The 'Triumph 0/ Isis is one of the \ery best 
pieces of the school of I’ope ; The Progress of Pisiontenfy the very 
best echo in a milder spirit, but with little los*, of truth and \igour, of 
the “ Omnia Vanitas ” of Swift. Jiut he was a rather indolent person 
in a rather indolent age. 

Indolence, in tlie ca^.e of Thaile-. Chun hill, was dispei>.ed by 
malignity. This too ininh fr>rgotten s.itiiist, who madt‘ a distinct 
and \aluable reat tion in the form of the couplet, was the son of the 
rector of Kainhain, but born in 1731 in Westminster, 

Cbujchill. ]jj^ father had pieferment. He went to West- 

minster School very eaily, but enjo\e(l the )>enelil of luuther 
University, l)eing, it is said, rejected for maiCnailation at Oxford, 
and though admitte<l at 'rnniiyt Camluidip', kee})mg no terms thcie. 
He obtained orders in I7 3^>: but, as hi*> ])iograplur say>, he soon 
“relaxed from tiie obligations of \irtue,*' and became .1 self- 
unfrocked finest. He died at the* age of ihiity- three at Boulogne, 
and the story that hi-, la-l woids weie, “What a fool I have been," is 
certainly not invalidated by the duiia! of hl^ estimable fneml John 
Wilkes. His work, alnuHt all done hastily <Iunng the la>l yeais 
of his life, in the intervals of tlebaia heiy and in the spirit of biavado, 
adhering for the most part to a (on\cntional form of satire, and 
animated by a personal spite, wiii< h is even more worthy of contempt 
than of condemnation, has many gra\e tlefecis. But the irilling 
subject and the venomous personalities of 'The Rosdnd eixwnsA hide its 
vigour, the occasional acuteness its criticisms, and above all the 
return, in the management of the couplet, froip the extjuisite but 
rather shrilling treble of Bope to the manly range 6f l)r>Hien. And 
the same qualities, with sometimes less, sometimes more of the same 
defects, appear in The A polony ^ fierce anti- North- Briton 

Prophecy of Famine^ the spiteful but not always unjust Fp*istie to 
and indeed all the couplet poems ; wliile Phe [Coeh Lme] 
^host, a Hudibrastic poem in four books, though iKu^iaps t<K> much 

' 'Die forrn^'rly (p, 39) rioted, thoughf-thf for uistnuiion, does not 

do the originid .mthor justire, as its firrfK'Uial additioiiii and corax'tions, in the 
text UjSelf, make it inifiossiWe to apprceiait* his work. 
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spun out, contains a vast deal of acute, if ill-natured wit The 
passage here on ‘^Pomposo’* (Johnson) is only the best known, 
not by any means the only good, example of that style of acrid 
censorship where the whole is unfair, while by no means all the 
parts are unjust. ChurchilPs styles and subjects belonged to the 
outskirts of the poetic domain, and he had little nobility of thought 
But to speak of him as some have spoken is to miss that touch 
of justice with which he himself generally managed to wing his 
lampoons. 

'the two poets to be mentioned next present that contrast which 
we have so often found attractive, both showing the influence of their 
time in the most diverse circumstances, and on the most diverse 
temperaments and fates. I’homas Chatterton ^ was 
born at Bristol m November 1752, the son of a school- 
master ami cathedral singer, who died bcfoie the poet was horn. 
'J'hc boy was miu h about the great chiin h of St. Mary Keddiffe, took 
to black letter, received some educ ation, was bound to an attorney, 
and in 17^4 produc c‘d the fir^t of i lie famous ‘‘Rowley” poems in 
would-bc Old ICnglisli. For ne.irly six years he endured his life, 
inc reasing his produc tion as Ux al ignoranc e and vanity, or his owm 
mood, templed liim ; and towards the close' o( this period he w’as first 
lured by liopes of patronage ftom li^race Walpole, and then bad his 
hopes dashed. lie left for London in the spring of 1770, and made 
some money by literary hat kwoik of different kinds. But, the demand 
temporal ily failing, with no resources, and too proud to beg, he 
poisoned himself in his Holborn lodgings on 24th August, being not 
yet eighteen. 

James Beattie was born in Kincardineshire seventeen years 
befoic Chatterton, and was educated at the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen, where, after some schoolmasteiing, he became Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in 1760. He wiote verse, and in 
1770 attacked Hume in an /*Awre// Truths which gained 
him vast a]>plause, offe rs of preferment in the Church of EIngland, 
and an allegoricaf glorilication in #ue of Reynolds’.s few^ bad pictures^ 
In 1771-74 he published I'hc Minstrely and later several volumes of 
criticism and discussion, religious and iesthctic. He died in 1S02, 
universally and very deservedly respected, for he was a good man 
and a good writer, though not exactly a poet. 

Tlie Rowley poems and Beattie's ^tinstr€I are almost as different 
as the careers and characters of* their authors, but they express 
exactly the tame influence, the almost desperate determination to 

* Piofcssor Skoal's oibc'rwwi^ vaUul>le *' Aldinc" edition unfortuiuitely presc*nts 
a moderniMxi version trf the ** Kowk'y “ Pikhcs : the older ones are therefore to be 
pn'fencd. 
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escape from the conventional present by appealing to the romantic 
past. After a very brief period of controversy as to the genuineness of 
Rowley (which even at the time such mere pioneers and dilettanti 
in the study of Old English as Gray and Mason at once negatived), i 
this has been entirely given up, and the patient exertions of Professor! 
Skeat have shown the originals, the processes, and the cntirel 
machinery in the invention of the dialect. Hut it may be permitted ' 
to protest aj^ainst the printing of the poems as a whole in modernised \ 
form, and still more against the extraordinary liberties which others 
have taken with Chatterton’s text, even to tlie Hcntleian extent of 
substituting words which to the indivuliial critic ‘‘seem more 
appropriate.’* It is certain that if we wish tn .ipprcciate Chatlerton’s 
actual poetic powers, vve must take the words he wrote in the spelling 
in w'hich he wrote them ; though Img'uistic iinjiui) may lake its own 
course. Thus considering, we shall liml him a distnn I piu/h', show- 
ing in his ordinary English nothing of the thaiin which floats alioul 
his Rowleian dialect-pieces, and even in these not perhaps suggc'^ting 
the certain possession of that charm had he lived. His metrical 
ability is great, though it is rather too nun h to claim for him that 
he fully anticipated ('oleridge s reversion to the (u'fU'st\ and KxoJus 
scheme, and his phrase and word inusi(. have nt>\v and then a singular 
romantic appeal. Hut there w lomeihmg 4 lis<(uuiing in this, since it 
exactly resembles the not infrequent, but alv\avs passing gifts of very 
young children ; and it makes him a Mheti< ally a deiiglu, but critically 
a problem. His antif|ues Nary from haidly more lealiy 

^tique than i'homson or Shenslmie, though insjined by the study of 
somewhat older models, to thing's almost oi vs holly e.xquisiie, like 
‘SElla’s Dirge,'* 'fhe nature-tom lies arc in tin* same way soinelinies 
exquisite, sometimes < onventional, and the whole i.s a strange medley 
of promise, performance, and failure. 

There is, on the other hand, no puzzle alxnit Heaitie. He repre- 
sents, w‘ith a quite marvellous and rather lernble sufticiem y, the 
rather more than averagely gifted, and mu< h more than averagely 
cultivated, man, who, coming^ tc# years of literary discretion at a 
critical lime, feels its (in this case, Romantic) impulse with all his will, 
and carries it out to the l>est of his might, nfortunately, that 
might w'as very small ; Heattie’s early verseS are simply echoes of 
Collins and (iray, his translations are unimportant, and his couplet" 
protest against the erection ot a monument to C'hurchill fails to^tiakc 
Up in Vigour for what it wants in generosity. Nay, l/w Minsirei or 
Tke Pro^i^nss of iirmus satisfy only the «u»st m«Hleraie exfiecta- 
or the least fastidious taste. There is abstduiely no story ; the 
expression is seldom or never stnking,%nd the versiticalton (it h 
SpenserianX though not contemptible^ has no distinction. Btit alt 
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the objects of the early, confused, Romantic appetite — country scenes, 
woods, ruins, the moon, chivalry, mountains — are dwelt upon with a 
l»enerous emotion, and with at least poetic intention. Above all, 
Beattie was important “fof ihem^^ to apply once more one of the 
most constantly applicable of critical dicta. His time could under- 
stand him, as it could not have understood purer Romanticism, and it 
is probable that, for an entire i^^eneration at least, and perhaps longer. 
The Minstrel served to bring sometimes near, and sometimes quite, to 
poetry, readers who would have found Coleridge too fragmentary, 
Shelley too ethereal, and both too remote. 

Yet another pair may he noticed l>ricdy before turning to the 
great (|Uartelle of Burns, Blake, C'ov\per, and C'rabbe, which appeared 
before the death of Johnson, and the last feeble growth which pre- 
luded the rnu'ille of the Lyiital Balkuls. 'I’hese speci- 
mens of a great host shall be Langhorne and Mickle. 
j<»hn Langh<»rne was born at Kirkby Stephen in 1735, 
anil educated at Appleby. lie ne\er went to either University, though 
he. was enleretl at Clare Hall, C ambridge, and his lime ])assed chietly 
in tut(»rships and s( hoohnasterships. He married twice ; did a good 
ileal of liti iary work, which im hulcd the well-known translation of 
I'lutarch (with his bioiher William); hail fair ilcriral preferment, 
ami dieil in 1779. W ilhajii Juluis fickle was born at l..;ingholm on 
the Siottish sale of the Border in 1734, was cilucated at Edinburgh, 
was unfiu’tunale in business, wa nt to Lomlun at the age of thirty 
to engag^e in hletatine. and ihetl iheie m 1788, after also doing 
varied work, the best known anil most successful being his translatioi| 
of The which, like Lang home’s riuiarcli, does not greatly 

concern us. 

But these men are cm client specimens of not excellent poets. 
Mickle's^ songs and ballails, such as " Ihere's nac luck alMmt the 
house,*' in Scots, aiul the prtlty 'M'umnor Hall” in English; 
Langhome's topi»graplu( al work, such as “ Studley I'ark,” and his 
remarkable anlicmaiion of Ciabbe in “The C'ountry Justice,” are 
something more than straws. rFKry arc unmistakable vanes, shout- 
ing in what ilircvti^ns the piictit al wind was blowing. And Liinghorne 
at least somctiifres has a melancholy clangour of verse too rare in his 
century. * 

^ Mickle had very much to do with the Srst edition of Kvans‘s Old ilallads 
(a vols. 1777, and 2 tuoitf, I7?'4k a supplenu'nl to FVrey, and, like the 

consisting of an othl tni\iurr‘ tif gemime old slwflf, the same alleml, 
tnmiern /nx/uHti, iKtlkul ami tHsiainc. etc. The MxH>nd |tditioti of tliis, in 
1810 (4 voK. k is a hiHturteal dtxjumciti of a striking kind, tlva editor and j^mh- 
hslicr, Kvans’s son, showing tlni further drift of the lime by rtl^hkssty turning 
<nal n»osi of the ysiflkke*, corm^ling the old work from oiigftliieils, aii 4 adding 
mart. 
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Of the greater four, William Cowper^ was by far the eldest, indeed 
the unfortunate circumstances of his life threw his composition almost a 
generation behindhand. was born in 1731 at (ireat 

Cowi)er. ijerkhamstead, where his father was rector. 'Fhe family 
had already attained great legal distinction, and the poet's mother 
was a Miss Donne, of the house of the gneat Dean of St. l‘aursi 
Cowper was educated at Westminster, where, notwithstanding ihe^ 
black account of public schools given later in />;v^( /////////, he made , 
many friends, as he also ilid in his subsetiuent study of both 
branches of the law. He wTote for the fashionable periodical c»f the 
Comioixsi'ur, and seemed likely to be happy arul ifoi bis family 
interest was great) prosperous. Ihit the seeds of inadnt s'. in bun were 
developed by the crossing of his love for his (uusin Theodora, by the 
nervous excitement of hii appomtin<‘nt t<^ ( ertain clerkships in the 
House of Lords, and by re ligious stimulus. I'he form whuh his 
mania took (17^3.) was suicidal, and thougli, after proper lieaiment, 
he recovered, his prospects were irreco\ei.d)ly blighted. R< moving 
into the country with a small allowance^, he lued tii'-l at Huntingdon, 
and at Olney, in friendship with ilu* tamous E\ angelical 

clctgj^aii John Newton, and with th<- family of the ^nwill^. After 
abepi fifteen years (during whi« h he had at le.ist one return of mania, 
at best melancholy) he begaft to wnt<‘,0rH'st hymns wall Newton, 
a^tid then nvisccUaneous poetry, fni rather more than ten )«‘ars lie 
was happy, .sane, and (for a part oi them) a gocKl de al in love with a 
widow, named Lady Austin. His tn st pcM ms, 1 mth^ etc., 

appeared in 1782, I'he Task in 1785, Ins liotucr w little later. He 
should have died now; but, unluckily for liiin, be. suivivecl for yet 
another decade of misery, through mental and Inxldy illness, dying at 
East Derehani in /800, in the frame of mind expre-vsed by Ins la'-t 
and perhaps his greatest {xrein, the wondeiful i 'a%(auuty\ where tiu* 
poetry of utter despair is expressed, albeit with the utmost sirnpluity, 
yet in a fashion which makes mere Byronism of Leopardi and the 
second JaAcs Thomson. 

Cowper’s ten or twelve years* #ork, even exdutfing his translation 
of Homer and other things, is by no means inconsiderable*, and its 
range is almost as remarkable as its bulk. His Utters ate among 
the very best in English, perfectly unaffected *and natural, and yet as 
accomplished literature as if » they had been written for public^aiton. 
His verse, in all but its very 6cst things, requires more allowance and 
historical adjustment. The famous John Gi/pin among the lighter 
things, like 7 'ke Castaway and fimMieaQmov\\* the more serious, .need 
neither ; t^^. Stand by themselves, atul^will always obtain admission 

* ll^4rilivlSouihey*s; Mr, Bcmjbanfs 

‘ • Gloto’ edition of tiic is exccltot. 
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for their iiiUhf)!* into the courts of the greater poetry, wherever the 
critictil doorkeepers are not hopelessly incompetent and prejudiced. 
But elsewhere Cowper exhibits not merely some defects due to his 
hapless fate, but more due to his time. He was a student of 
nature, a practitioner of easy and conventional forms of verse, and a 
writer of the siinidest and most graceful English. But he was born 
when lV»pc had not yet written some of his most characteristic work, 
the sane years of Ids early manhood were passed while Johnson was 
obtaining his dictatorship, and when he began to write in earnest 
that dictatorship was in full force. Accordingly, we find in him the 
cKldest mixture of old and new' - couplet-writing, not indeed of the 
strii'test Popian school (for he had improved on Cluirchill, and gone 
back to t'njttmhf'fNefi/), but still < ramped and artificial ; blank verse, not 
quite cojiieil from any one, but loo often stiff and deformed by the 
pijciic du tion wlii«h, violently as he attacked it, '»urvivcs even in 
Woidsworth. \ ct we find, side by side with these, and sometimes 
a< lually coin lied in them, the most faithful and exquisite studies of 
nature culminating at least once in the full reflex meditation, the 
sense of imin's identity with nature, that appears in 
(1791 ) a gentle humour totally free from the hardness and frdtn tlie 
litense whi<h too fre<{uently defa<'e tl^e otherwise excellent f^ of tile 
eighteenth < entury, aiul, thd^igh few touches of passion, yet sorne, suc|i 
as the famous— - 

I w.l^ a stricken <lecr that left the herd — 

thrilling with the same intensity which afterwards gathered force, 
atul gloom in the final crash <>f T/te 

Sin li a po< t is sure t*» oci iqiy a peculiar position both in his life- 
time aiuI subsiquenlly. In the last ten or iw'enty years of the 
<*ighteenth, and the first ten 01 twenty of the nineteenth, Cowper, of 
no great jiower with lh(‘ rrilics, was an inimcnse influence with 
reatlets. He had just as much Romanticism as they were fit for, and 
though it is an ;i(tsurtbty to repr^tuit him as in any way revolu- 
tiiHKiry, his w<»rk contained th(‘ seeds, and showed the symptoms, 
of im|ien<ittig revolution. He is the direct intemiediaiy betwwn 
TIminson and W’ordswi^th, ami the contrast between him and Gold- 
smith (see next chapter), who was almost within a year or two his 
contei^jjioniry, c^xhibils the whole diftcf^nce between the dominant 
but waning, and the insurgent but ^oon to be triumphant^ poetical 
instincts of the lime. Regarded from a more formal point of view, 
Cow^per's |M>etry inclines rather to the oltl than to the new. He is a 
very easy, as ht: was a very t«(tcful, writer, but the and 

varying measures and iMeiodies of the coming age for him. 

He had not, as his twenty ycars^ junior Chatterton ha 4 <Jome to any 
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knowledge of the ChriUabel metre; his trisyllable‘s by themselves, 
as in the well-known “'Fhe rose it waii-washc<l,” show no advance 
tip>on Shenstone^s in resonance and fluidity ; the noble trochees of 
Boadici'i^ and the still nobler iambs of The Casiawiy^ have th ' 
simple movement of his own time, not, like Hlake’s, the complicatec’ 
throb of later measures. Intellectually, Cowper is renderc‘d morck 
difficult in appearance, perhaps, than in reality by his malady. He' 
w'ould probably not ha\o been very* dilTerent as a perftrctly «Ninc man ; i 
that is to say, he would have at least shown generous sympathies, 
pure morality, and, above all things, the instincts and condiut of a 
gentleman, in the very best sense of the wt)rd, without joining to 
them any very vigorous reasoning jiowcr or wide faculty tif apprecia- 
tion. His nature, slightly feminine, must always have Inen more 
than slightly prejudiced ; but his pri^judiccs sometimes contribute to 
his poetry, and rarely interfere with il. 

Crabbe, the nearest to C*<»wpcr of the other three in ff*rm, and on 
some sides (not all), of tast(‘, was many years his junior, Iw ing l^orn 
in 1754, and did not die till more than as many afte r him in *832. 

» But accident of a less ghastly kiiul interposed nearly the 

Crabbe. odd gap in his literary prodm.tion. He was born 

at the^uflfolk Aldborough, now' often spelt Aldebmgh, in 1754, his 
father having been first a s< boolmasteif then an eviseman ; was 
educated as a surgeon, and prartis<<I a little, hut went to Londo#to» 
seek his fortune in hierature, and obtained, when at the last evlremity, 
the patronage of Burke and Thiirlow. His tirst poem, 1 he 
appeared in *782, his second, The V}iiavi\ was revisc:<l by johnsrjf* 
He took orders, received preferment, and married a girl of station 
^ superior to his own, to whom he had long been attac bed. The 
paper appeared in 1785. f or twenty yeais he jiublishcd nothing. 
But he began again in 1807 with The Parish AV<^7c/c7*, followed it in 
iS to with his greatest lx>ok, 77w Horm^h^ hxmX later gave 7a7es in 
f'Vrxr and Taie^ of fhe I/afl, During his last years C'lablic was 
treated with much honour and no Jealimsy by the ypunger and greater 
pcKils of the Koinantic scIkkiI, always luid a considerulde pulitic, 
and enjoyed his refutation to the full — the eiirly mcKxiiness and 
resttvencss which were probably due, in part at least, to the trials <if 
his youth, softening to an easy bonhomie^ which sometimes approacheil 
the childish, in his age* ^ ^ 

However, temf)erameni, or siiflering, or what not, impressed up<m 
most of his work,i and upon all the best parts of it, a rharacier not 
at all childish. Crablic tried several poetic ways ; sotfie of his early 
works, such as The Idbrary anil The Newspiper^ bi-ing little more 

* Works, flm (1840-41) ill s voIji, with son’s idfe, then in i (Umdon, 

[ , )* llicre is, said to he a good deal onpithbshed. 
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than a continuation of the verse-description of Garth and Armstrong 
and Falconer. But he settled, in The Village^ and in all his later 
works, into a very peculiar kind of criticism of life,” anticipated, as 
has been said, very slightly by Langhorne, but in the main original, 
Crabbe could see nature, and describes it — especially those aspects 
which may he symbolically classed as autumnal, the aspects suggest- 
ing failure, decay, disappointment— with astonishing truth ; but he 
was still of his century in the fact that he preferred characters to 
scenes, and chiotly set the latter as frames to the fonner. And here, 
too, grimness prevails. Not only in the famous story of the tyrant, 
J*eter (Crimes, hut in such milder tragedies as “The Natural Death 
of Love,” and the enforced constancy of the repenting lover in 
“Delay has Danger,” Oabhe always seems to incline to the sterner 
side, to a <julet and undemonstrative pessimism. In style and form 
he is a cunous mixture. He e.irly striu k into, and always kept, a 
fashion of couplet- writing, which was sometimes almost intolerably 
pedestrian; hut he (oulti divendfy it, when he rose to the class of 
gloomy suhje< t just referred to, with lines, and indeed long passages, 
of astonish iug \igour. (hi the whole, Crabbe is the least poetical of, 
all the writers who can be (ailed in any way as good poets as him- 
self, and he is seldom [loetical at all exTCpt when he is a 
l‘he brow ner shadows see4|\ to ms\)fre him as sunshine does others, 
iift he was invaluable fo his generation, and <an never lose value to 
others, first as a painter of nature, and then as one of manners and 
,«iraracler. In externals he innovated hardly at all ; in essentials he 
as far from (ioldsniith or from Pope a^ Wordsworth himself. 

'Ihc third Englishman of the trio stands far apart both from 
Cow'jKT and Oabbe. William Blake * is one of the eccentrics of%, 
fKvetry ; it was never his chief business, which was that of a painter. 
Of his (hief hobby, whitb was that of a seer, lie pro- 
duced (or in the fii*st case had produced for him, for he 
seems to have taken very little trouble about it) three very small 
Vuluims of the She/t/u s of 17^3? Songs of In* 

noreniT in 1789, and the Songs of Experience in 1794> the two last 
lictng not in any s^nsc publislied, and hardly in any sense printedttt 
all, l^eing worldd, text and dc.signs alike, from copper plates, and 
coioitred by hand. To these indeed may Ixj added, if the extension 
of the term pot^try l>e loleratr d, a great mass of so-called “ prophetic ” 
work,*rhaps<xnc$ Waring much resembfanre to Osshin in style, and 
containing the exfKisition of a visional*)' theosophy. Blake was a 
Londoner fof the whole of his life, with the rarest and briefest 

* ed, EUi* and Wats, 3 voh. l.omton, 1893. The “ Aldine ’* 

edition of the /Wms, ed. W. M.^K<»j.w‘tti. Dmdon, 1874, is not quite complete. 
OilchiiM smiled, u vois. l.4»ndim. x88o. ts nltnost mdijqieftsabk!!. 
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intervals ; be was born in 1757, and died in 1828. He married early 
a jewel of a wife, Catherine Rouchcr, and he supported himself partly 
by engraving, partly by selling his original compositions to a few 
private customers. His character, Uiough morally staink*ss, wasi 
extremely odd ; and it would be extremely difficult to frame any*^ 
definition of complete sanity which would take him in. The greater 
part of his prophetic work is a mere curiosity, and his critical opinions 
in art and literature, if sometimes almost inspired, are one-sided and 
prejudiced to a degree somctime'^ almost ludu'rous. Nor is his touch 
in poetry any surer than his hand in painting. But in both vocations, 
and perhaps especially in that of tlie poet, he gives tiashes, and some- 
times more than flashes, of genius, whith ext cl anything to be found 
in the work of his time. There arc at half a dt^zen things in 
the Poefica] Skciches which no conteinponiry, who had advamed 
beyond the nurserx' or at l)e^t the schuoliotnn, (.ould have written ; 
while, both here and in the later .sVo/^*, tlu ic arc piet r ^ which, for a 
certain combination of extreme simplicity with unearthly musif , no 
contemporar>' nor any follower', except Thomas l•eddo(‘s, was to etjual. 
In ail points of art, both pictorial and poctit , Blake was an extreme, 
indeed an cxtravagMin, Romantic that is to say, lui set convtmtion 
utterly at naught, despised and refused rules and models, and aimctl, 
first of all, at the vague suggestion, as heewould have said, of truth, 
as we may put it, of beauty. 'I'he [)rcsence in both of familiarity with 
Biblical images and phrase, anti perhaps the presence also of madness 
in both, make a certain superficial resemblance between lUake and 
Christopher Smart, but it is mainly su|)crticial. Blake really belongs 
to, and is almost, if not quite, the chief of, that small but very precious 
band of poets who are even more under the inriucnce of Queen Mab 
than under that of the Muses. He is elf-ridden, but his tyrants have 
more than compensated him for the tricks they play, by tout hing his 
Ups with the gift of elfin music. 

The fourth, Robert Burns, to a gift of poetry at its best hartlly 
inferior to BlakcN, and far fuller, as well as more yririous, consistent, 
intense, and human, addctl the possession of a certain national and 
^ BumA, capital and faculty which piakcs him one of 

the most interesting figures in literary history. He was 
bom in the ** blast Janwar win’,** from which he drew unydeasant 
omens, at the beginning of^ 17 59, and his fjither was a very small 
fanner, of extraction rather niorc^ northern than the part of Scotland 
(tlic Kyle district of Ayrshire) which saw his son's birth* Robert 
was fairly educated, and though kept to the plough-tail, cArly developed 

* Editions, selections, criticisms, and biogmtMrs itmumerable. For ibis very 
reason perhaps, in the case of no fioet i» the ixfire texi (with gkeautry, if ncce** 
•ary) more to % preferred, tsy the begumcr at any rate 
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his two great inclinations, for love and for literature. But he was 
twenty-seven before he published, in 1786, at Kilmarnock, his first 
volume of poems, and, had it been only a little less successful, he 
had intended to expatriate himself. The book, however, brought 
him some money and a great deal of fame ; and a winter of welcome 
in Etlinhurgh sent him back to marry Jean Armour, the most per- 
manent of his many loves, to settle at Ellisland, in Dumfriesshire, on 
a small f irm, and to combine it with a post in the excisi^ which 
latterly formed liis main suj>port. Burns, though a good deal too 
much stir has been made about his delinquencies (which in one 
direction were those of almost all classes in his time, and in another 
were of the class of whit h a poet is tempted to convey an exagger- 
ated idea to his reatlers), was a wiser man in theory than in conduct, 
and the pt>liti<al and ecclesiastical, no less than the social, accidents 
of his time and countiy contributed to his mistakes and misfortunes 
in life. He died in July 179b, broken in health and fortune, but 
with a reputation absolutely safe as far as literature is concerned, 
and e\CM'( ising an intluence the gieatness of which was hardly recog>» 
nised even by those who fell it most. 

In estimating both the positive and the historical importance of 
Burns as a poet, we must keep these carefully apart from his 
position as a national favciurite. It^is certainly no small thing to 
have thus given literary expression and form to the most cherished 
t.'istes and feelings of a whole people. Vet this touches the accidents, 
rather than the i ssenti.ils, of poetry and of literature generally, and 
does not affect either his positi\e excellence or his unicpie historical 
value. I’his latter depeinls upon the fai t that he came just at the 
lime when the constantly tightening bonds l>etween Scotland and 
England were to some extent obliterating the distinctive Scottish 
characteristics, aiul when oral ballad literature was being killed in 
order lluil it might Ir* preserved t<» us by the press. 

As we have seen, Si oiiish p<>ctry during the eighteenth century 
had had a very im|f >rlatU effect on English indirectly and by stimu* 
lation ; but the actual ofispring ol^the Scottish muse, since Allan 
RaintH'iy (1686-1 75^ consoled her long widowhood, had 
been rather interesting than im|K)rtant. This is cspeci- s'jJi 
ally the ,jcase with Ramsay's t>wn original work. The 
Skephrrd (1725), a pastoml “by person- 
age%^* fn the Old French phrase, ratj^er than a drama^ cont^ns some 
charming description and some pleasant painting of mamierS| but is 
. noi strong, while most of his other work is distinctly weak* But he 
had some shore, and not^ few followers — Hamilton of Bangour 
{1704*54), Aleximder R0SSX1698-1784X John Skinner (1721-1807), 
Fagan (1740*1821), Lady Anne Barnard (1750*1825) — had 
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much more — of the strange, not easily analysed, and hardly at all 
literary, gift of folk-song, which it perhaps academic to try to dis- 
tinguish rigidly from poetry. We are scarcely able — and perhaps 
we do not greatly care — to set down the exact debt of such things ds 
Lady Anne's "Auld Robin Gray” and Isabel Pagan’s ‘‘ Ca* tlip 
yowes to the knowes ** to the ex<|uisitc plaintive notes from which theV 
can never be divided in memory. Rut the efticacy of sm h things iii 
kecpingjMi'^'<: ^ sense of the poetic “ over-soul ” cannot be exaggeratcd.\ 
Rol^rt Fergusson (1750-74), Michael Hruce (i74f)-f>7), and John\ 
Logan (1748-88) approach literature nearer, but at the forfeit of \ 
poetiy. The first wrote partly in dialect, was adopted by Ihirns as 
his master, and has been a g’ood deal over-praiscil, though he has no 
sniJill merit, especially in some Pahnburgh j)icres and in “ The (iowd- 
spink ” (goldfinch). Another biid, the C'uckoo, acted up to its repu- 
tation by inspiring a good, though not consummate, copy of verses, 
which has been challenged by tlu* thampions of UriK C and Logan 
for bolli those writers. In such a (juarrel, especially as the author- 
ship is of infinitesimal importance, no vise man takes a si<ie. Ilruce 
died young, and certainly wiote some pleasing verse ; Logan, his 
friend, litei'ary executor, and (as one tlieory holds) siijiplanter, died 
in early middle age, and .seems to ha\c had rather more talent than 
conduct. Hut all the poets of the }>an'%ra]»li must rest their maiu 
claim to historic interest on the fact that they exemplify, and that 
they handed on, the vague poetic inspiration which was to take 
definite form in lUinis. 

This he caught up, and, with an intense and sovereign poetjea! 
power, fixed, without killing, all the fioating folk -poetry of Stotland, 
effecting this to no small extent by the feliciloiis .audacity.(to which a 
writer of more academic cultivation could hardly ha\e attained) of 
actually keeping nnicli of the old, while he purged what he kept of 
dross, and added new gold of his own. 

Burns was a prose- writer as well as a port, and look much 
with his prose letters. But, thou^di clever, they ar|t distinctly artificial, 
and their biogniphical value far exceeds their value as literature. 

^ This is also, though not so univcfsally, the case with 
those of his poems which were, written in literary Eng- 
, fish. He had^not proved this medium, jmd though 

nothing that he WTOte coultf well be quite valueless, hc^|||a> he 
has gotten to his English, not much more value than ife the 

Usual eighteenth-century poet of the l>citcr class. In (hot, here as 
elsewhere, he resembles Chattenon. With his podns irt SconTthe 
case is entirely different. Here he did not merely bring to beat 0 ie 
tnberited attention to, and fiimiiiaiity ivitli, nattily vfi^hich &is Jiecft ^ 
noted throughout as characteristic of Scottish poef^ ; indeed, though 
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he is strong in this, it is not his strongest point. What he brought 
was first of all the accumulated virtue of 6cots verse and phrase, so 
different from English, and therefore so invaluable as an alterative ; 
and secondly his own special poetic gift. 

Even the mere fact that his favourite metres (especially the 
popular form which, coming directly, and by something of an excep- 
tion, from a Proven<;al original, established itself for good in Scots 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) were constantly, ^different 
from anything usual in English, must be allowed its importance. 
'Fhc dialect, so rich in quaint s|)ecial words, that of themselves 
break through and transform the hackneyed generalities of eighteenth- 
century di( tion ; the sharjily observed and faithfully transcribed 
customs and characters ; the peculiar imagery, — all these must be 
counted in to understand the charm and the value of The Twa 
I >ocs and ///<• Vwa Hcrds^ of I'he Jinj^s of ylyr and Death and Dr, 
Jlornhooky of '['he Cotter x S<tturday Niy;ht and 7'he Jolly Beggars^ as 
well as of the innumerable sc raps of song which, more than anything 
else, have earned Burns his immortality. 

But there is much in the poetry of Burns besides dialect and 
local colour, fresh versifu ation, and speci.d scenery, and though 
this much is of the indefina])le kn^d, of the kind that escapes all 
analysis, one thing about it can be said with confidence, that it was 
essentially lyrical, and another, that lyric* was what was chiefly needed 
to melt the cighlcenlh-ceniury frost. From the death or silence of the 
las|l C'avalier singers about a hundred years earlier, there had been in 
English no serious lyric of an impassioned kind that- possessed the 
highest (|ualities of music in verse, there had not even been any 
approach to such veise. But it not only existed in Burns; it was 
almost impossible for him to open his mouth, to dip t>cn in ink, 
without pnKlin ing it. He had positively to constrain himself, to 
kee|> his eyes fixed on some false model, to cramp and force his 
voice into alien s[H‘eih, before he could become prosaic, or even 
produce the kin<l'%of poetry that nearest to prose. They do him 
a great wrong and tnakc a great mistake, who dwell u|X)n his politic^ 
Jiis philosophy, or anything but his poetry. As a matter pf fhet, BurftS 
felt and saw ioo*much ^o have much time for thinking, even if he had 
been ediuipated that way. And very fdrtunate this is. The time did 
not mijm^^ltought ; it wanted nature anej song, and it both. 

IbecepI tor these four great writers, the poetical production of the 
last twqt decades of the century, till the /.yrical Balkuk ^tmselves^ was 
aB but of the JSwesl order. The handful of sonnets, meditatnr^^md topo- 
graphical, published by William Bowles ^ in 1789, had extraordinary 

J Bowles (r '/filial 850) publislwNl much vcrsi* later, but nothing of importance. 
IBs edition (and cn^eciation) of Bo|ic luid some. 
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influence on Coleridge and on other poets, and show very strongly 
the nisusy the still inorganic effort of the age towards local colour, 
the ** proper word,** the linking of nature-aspect to human feeling, 
and other characteristics of Romanticism. The unrhymed Pindarici 
of Sayers, not in themselves very good things, though they produced 
good work by the hands of his followers, Southey and Shelley, showeefl 
in the same way the revolt against the smooth tyranny of the rhymed\ 
couplet, the craving for something different, which shows itself at the \ 
beginning of each new poetic age. But the main bulk of the verse \ 
of the time, which has not passed utterly out of even historic \ 
memory, consists of satiric work. To this class belong the clever 
lampoons ^ of the Rolliad^ directed against the younger Pitt, the more 
varied and bulky, but even less poetic, work of l^eter Pindar,” and, 
above all, the triumphant, and, as literature if not exactly as poetry, 
wholly admirable, parodies and diatrilxs of the Anti-Jtuobin^ the chief 
contributors to which were Canning, Ellis, and Krere, while it was 
edited by William Gifford (1756-1826), a rough critic and a jejune 
versifier, but the author earlier of two extremely clever satires, the 
Baviad and Maeviad^ and the editor later of some of the great 
dramatists and of the ( 2 ,unrtcrly Keviezv. 

^ But for the tyranny of space a ^’npter might l>c (xrcupied, with pleasure at 
least to the writer, hy the lighter verse of this u;nt%ry. As noteii more than once, 
more thdn one poet, mediocre in serious work, has hft charming light things. Of 
those who are light or nothing, the chief lye l.sjiat Hawkins Hiownc (1706-60), 
whose Pipe of Tobacco (1736) is a ddightful string of paniihrs on the ( Incf i.M>cts 
of the day ; Christopher Anstcy (1724- 1805), who m YV/c Mw litith Guide (1766) 
took the anapaestic tetrameter from Prior, gave 11 .1 new tune, and established it for 
a century and a half to come as the fxsl vehicle fur certain j>ur|x>stts j Sir CtharU'S 
Hanbury Williams (1709-59), a coarse lainpotmer, whose potuns, not publislied 
till 1822, have Ireen rather overrated for wit and style ; anti Sleinir’s disrepuuible 
friend John Hall Stevenson (1718-85), whoM,* Crazy Tales, etc., are as coarse ;ui 
Williams's but much cleverer, and who could see, as his description of die Scotch 
fir on the Cleveland moors — 

That waves its arms and makes a stir. 

And tosses its fantastic head— ^ 

« 

shows sufficiently. Of the persrms named above, “ Petrr Thndar" wan John 
Wolcot (1738-1819), who professe<l l#oth physic and diviinty, arul during the last 
twenty years of the century lampooned fieorge III., the ne(^ Hoyiil Academy, 
Tory ministers, and things and j>ersons generally. * George Ellis (1753-1815) 
gave his talent in satirical verse first to the Whigs m the A’ci/ffudL then to the 
Tories in the AnYu/aeobin, bt}i di|l his best service to literature in 
of poclry and romance refcrml to .earlier. Canning (1770-1807) belongs 
{iriinaiily to history. John Hookham Frere( 1760-1846) was a man of very great 
talent, chiefly sfneiit on translations, skits," and the remaiiable burlaiC|tte 
, romance (variously referred to as *• Whistlecrafl," from the mm de gmrrt assumod, 

** 7 ^ Monks and the Giants,*' etc.) on Arthur and the Bmnd Tahiti 
wbudi gave Byron tlie metre and style of BepphsuxiA Don Jmn, and is not cmedod 
by atom in spirit and art 
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In serious poetry the standard names — names, alas ! standing 
rather as marks for scorn than as objects of veneration — are those of 
Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) and William Haylcy (1745-1820), the 
former, in his Botanic Garden the last and one of the most 

polished, but also one of the most frigid and unpoetic, of the descriptive 
couplet-writers, the latter a respectable and amiable dilettante, who 
wrote bombastic or namby-pamby verse with a fatal facility. Below 
them, if indeed in these regions of poetry higher and lower are 
predicablc tenns, we come to degrees of dulness or absurdity, ending 
in the so-ralle<l “Della Crusrans,*' who were the object of Gifford's 
scorn, a grou]> of versifiers at the !\ead of whom was Robert Merry 
(*755-9^)» ^ good education and some parts, whose exploits 

in po<‘tastry show hotter perhaps than anything else the poetical 
degradation, or rather exhaustion, of the time. 
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Richardson Sicnn’- Minor novl'!l'l^ - -W'alpoK*- 

lirckltird Mis k id( Iilio Lmms 


Some reference has been made earlier to the difiercnres, or ratlier 
the hesitations, of opinion in reference to tlie e\a( t liistory of tlie 
English novel.’ But for general purpo.ses these may be neglected. 
The early prose romance, the Euphuist innovation, major and minor, 
the philosophical or Utopian fantasy, the brief Kli/.dK'than tale, the 
long-winded translations or imTtations o| the Scudery Heroic sioiy, 
the picaresque miscellany, and the like, ate stages obvious as the 
general history unfolds itself. As to the exact position which the 
great names of Bunyan and of I)efoe hold, diirerence may be agn'ed 
to with resignation. Wh.at is certain is that alxiut the loginning of 
the second quarter of the eightccmth century, the jK'riod immediately 
succeeding the ap|)earance of Defoe’s work, there la'gan a develop- 
ment of the prose novel, and that this, partly though by no means 
wholly owing to one grotijj of great writers in the style, had made 
very great progress by the lieginning of the third, about whit h time 
we find Lady Mary Worth y Montagu in Italy rcccising lio.xes full of 
new novels from her daughter in England. , 

It is so difficult to mark out thi precise stages by whii h the modem 
novel came into being, that the wisest critics hj^ve abstaim-d from 
attempting it. We can only say that, for the nearly three genera- 
tions which passed between the Restoration and the publication 
of Richardson's Pamela, tlj^cre was an ever greater dctcrmjitation 
and concentration towards con^pletcd prose fiction; and that the 
t use of the general form in two such different ways by two .such 
different men as Swift and Defoe is sufficient proof hoir near, by the 
end of the second decade or so, that completed fomi was. But 

> tins history has bent put ttriclly, but with much knowblge aiHl grace, in 
Mr. W. A. Kahn's Tht MngUik Nml (London, 1%). 
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there was not much general practice of it.^ Mrs. Manley and Mrs. 
Haywood, women of no very good reputation, followed in the 
footsteps of Afra Bchn, and achieved a certain popularity, but tl#e 
novels of the former are thinly-veiled political libels. The earlier 
books of Mrs. Haywood arc in seventeenth-century styles, and though 
she lived to do better in Betsy Thoughtless (1751) and Jemmy and 
Jenny Jessamy these were not published till long after the 

three great re-creators of the novel had shown the way. To them, 
therefore, we may as well turn at once. 

.Samuel Richardson, by a great deal the oldest, by a little the pre- 
cursor in a( tual publication, and indirectly the mspirer of his greatest 
and nearest suet e>sor, was born in 1689 in Derbyshire, Ids father being 
a joiner, his mother of rather higher rank. He went to 
Charterhouse, and v\as appi enticed in 1706 to a printer, v.n. 

whose daughter he aftcrwanls married. After setting up for himself 
he became very prosperous, had a house in Salisbury (,'ourt, Fleet 
Street, ami another first at North Knd, then at Raison's (ireen, was 
Master of the Stationers’ Company in 1754, and KingN Rnnter in 
i/bi. A year later he died of apoplexy. He was contented for 
many years to print books without willing them, and he was past fifty 
when a rominission or suggestion from two well-known London pul> 
lishers, Kivmglon and ( »sl^rne, for if sort kA Model /-c//c;‘-a77/cr (he 
had m his youth practised as an amalcnr in this art) led to the com- 
position of wlm li (at least the fust part of it) was published 

in 1740, and her ame very pi^pular. Kichauison had already made 
some accjuamtaiue with jiersons of a station superior to his own, and 
the fame his book enlarge<l tliis, wlule it also tempted him to fly 
higher. In 1748 he [iroduced Clarissiu which is usually considered 
his maslerjiiece, and in 1753 Sir Charles ilrandl son, Except one 
paper in The Adventurer^ he publishcil nothing else, but left an 
enormous mass of coi respondem e. Vameh^ or Virtue Rm^arded,, 
gives the history of a giil of low degree who, resisting temptation, 
marries her master, and in the second and less gootl part reclaims 
him from irregular courses ; ClaHsdki^ that of a young lady of family 
and fortune, who, partly hy imprudence, partly by misfortune, falls 
a prey to llie *ar{s <»f the libertine Lovelace and, resisting his 
otTers of marriage, di^ of a broken heart, to be revenged in a 
duel by her cousin \ Sir Charles (irandison^ that of a young man of 
Still higher family and larger fortune, ^vho is almost faultless, and 

* 'I'he minor ^towls of the cighttH'nth century are not generally accessible savigi 
in the otiginnl eduioim. There is, indeotl. tuie useful and rather fuU collection, 
Marnwdi XmAhti*, Imt. as a whole, it is very bulky, and dupUcates nmeh that 
every one has i)n his shelves itt other forms. Richardson has betai .sometimes, 
Ridding, Sniolkit. Sterne, and Miss Burney have been often* reprinietl. 
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constantly successful in all his endeavours, and who, after being the 
object of the adoration of two beautiful girls, the lta1i<an Chnnentina 
Alia Porretta and the English Harriet liyron, condescends to make 
the latter happy. Richardson’s expressed, and beyond the slightciit 
doubt his sincere, purpose in all was, not to produce works of art, but 
to enforce lessons of morality. Yet posterity, while pronouncing htte 
morals somewhat musty and even at times a little ran< id, has rccogV 
nised him as a great, though by no means an impec<'able, artist. In 
is noteworthy that his popularity was as great abroad as at home * \ 
indeed it far exceeded that which any English writer, except Scott uikI \ 
Byron, has obtained on the Continent during his lifetime. I i is adoptK>n 
of the letter-fonn influenred novelists very powerfully, and though 
his style and spirit were less imitable, there is no doubt that they 
practically founded the novel of analysis and feeling, as distinguished 
from the romance of adventure. 

His faults are an excessive long -windednoss and S/r 

Charles Grandlson are by far the longest novels of great merit in 
English, if not in any language), an inability, uhit h grew upon him, 
to construct a story with any diversified and constantly lively interest, 
an almost total lack of humour, and a taismg and meticulous minute- 
ness of sentimental analysis, and history of motive and uukkI. To 
these Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu, a formida!>lc critic, added, justly 
enough, though not so irnfxirtantly from our |>oinl of view as from 
hers, an ignorance of the society which, in his two later novels, he 
endeavours to depict. His merits, on the other hand, arc a faculty 
of vivid, though too clalKiratc, presentation of the outward acces- 
sories of his .scenes ; a real, though somewhat limp, grasp of conversa- 
tion ; an intense, though not \erv \aried or extensive, masiciy of 
pathos ; and, alx>ve all, a one-sided, partial, but inlimatc and true, 
knowledge of human motive, sentiment, and even conduct, his time 
being considered- The proviso is necessary ; and the overlooking 
of it (with perhaps some personal reasons) was at the Ixittom of 
Johnson’s now almost incomprehensible prcferc^' c of Richardson 
over Fielding. Richardson kncif the feminine character of his time 
with a quite extraordinary thoroughness and atjcuracy, though his 
men are much less good ; whereas Fielding knew both men and 
women first, cightcentb-ccntury men and women only afterwaids, 
and, however well, in a mjpor degree. Nor, though Johns^ had 
l^ty of humour himself, was hj likely to resent the absence of it in 
Richardson, as he resented the presence of a kind different from his 
own in Fielding. 

Great, however, as are Richardson’s qualities, and immense as 
was the imp^us which his popitlarity and his merits combined gave 
to Hie English novel, lie cannot be said to have given that novel 
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anythinj^ like a final or universal form. The scheme of letters, 
ihouj^h presenting to the novelist some obvious advantages and con- 
veniences, which have secured it not merely immediate imitation but 
continuance even to the present day, has disadvantages as obvious, 
and can never rise to the merits of prose narrative from the outside. ^ 
But it is one of not the least curiosities of literature that the attain- 
ment of the true and highest form actually resulted from an exercise 
in parixly, which certainly cannot he legarded as in itself a very high, 
and has sometimes been regarded as almost tlie lowest, form of 
literature. It is less curious, and much less unexampled, that the 
author of this parody was ;i man who had already tried, with no very 
distinguished success, <jnitc clitTenml kinds of writing. 

Henry Fielding ^^as horn at Sharpham Bark, in the south of 
Somerset, on 22n(l April 1707. llis birth was higher than that of 
any man of letters of all work who had preceded him. The house 
of Fielding i'laimc<l kindled with that of Hapsbiirg ; it 
had ranked among FInglish gentry since the twelfth 
century ; and in the < cntury IxTore the novelist’s birth it had been 
ennobled by two [xerages, the earldom of Denbigh in England and 
that of Desmond In Ireland. Henry Fielding himself was great- 
grandson of the lirst Karl of Desmond of this creation, but was, of 
course, un<'onnertc(l wiihjithe grea^(icralilines who came to an end 
when they rclK'llod against ICh/alnth. His grandfather w^as a canon 
of Salisburv, his father a general in the army wIk) had seen service 
under Marlborough ; his mothers father was a Justice of the King’s 
Bene h, ami it was at his house lh.it the novelist was l)orn. Nor is il 
to l>c omitleil that he was a near cousin of Uady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, whose mother was a Fielding. 

Bui though his jKxligrce was thus undeniable, his immediate fore- 
lK\ars had for two generations lx‘eu younger sons, and his own 
ixitpmony wxis little or nothing- He was, indeed, well educated at 
Eton and at Leyden, but he seems to have found himself at twenty- 
one in Lomlon ^vith a nominal allowance and no particular interest 
for any profession, though, like father young gentlemen, he w'a^ 
the Inns of C'ouij. He turned to the stage, and for not quite ten 
years prcKiucetf a large numlxr of plays, neither very biid nor very 
good, of which 7 hm Thumbs a burlesque ** tragedy of tragedies,” is 
perhaps the best, and certainly the only one which has kept any 
reputation. Ahoiil 1735 he seems to fiave married a Miss Charlotte 
Craildcick, who was very beautiful, very amiable, and an heiress in a 
small way ; but whether, a*^ legend asserts, Fielding really set up for 
a country gentleman on the strength of her fortune, and spent it 

In comhitiaiion if can do woiidrowsly, m in 
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on hounds* and showy liveries, is quite uncertain. His theatrical 
enterprises being interfered with by some new legislation in 1737, he 
turned seriously to the law, w-as called to the Bar, and practised, or 
at l&st went on circuit, while in 1739 he contributed largely to thd 
Champion^ a paper on the Speciator pattern.^ His fiisi>pu))lish€di 
though probably not his first-written novel, The History of the Adven\ 
tures of Joseph Andrews and of his Friend Mr, Abraham Adams A 
appeared in February 1742, when its author was almost exactly , 
thirty-five. It was successful, and next year Fielding published three \ 
volumes of Miscellanies^ the important parts of whu h are A Journey 
from this World to the A>.r/, in the Luciani( manner wliirh d imi 
Brown had made popular, and the mighty ironic story of Jonathan 
Wild. His wife died soon after this publication, and he mained 
again, but not for some years afterwards. He rcturiutl to periodical 
essay- writing (the True Tatpiot ami the Joiobitd'i Journal) in 
*45 on the wing side, and m 1749 he pioduced his third and 
greatc^st novel, Topn Jone^, Meannhile Lyttelton had obtained 
for him the jjosition of Bow Slrt ct Magistrate, as it uas t ailed, or 
Justice of the Peace for Westnunstcr, an offa e v\hich, though po(»ily 
paid, was of enormous im|K)rlance, for its holder prac tirally had the 
police of London, outside the City walls, in his hands. lit: dist harged 
its duties to admiration, and lime no^ merely to publish his last 

novel, Amelia^ in 1751, but tt) condin.l the ( ootnt (lap den Journal 
for the greater part of 1752. His liealth, however, was ruined, and, 
trying to restore it by travel, he undertook m June 1754 the \oyage 
to Lisl>on which fonns the subject of his last hook, issued after his 
death. He reached the Portuguese capital in August, but died on 
the 8lh of October 

Fielding^s first novel started as a deliberate burlesque of Piunehu 
Its hero is the brother of Kiduirdson’s heroine, and her Inals are 
transferred to this Joseph, Nor did Fielding ostensibly give up his 
scheme throughout the Ixiok ; l)ut his genius wa^ almgeiher tim 
great to allow him to remain in the narrow and l)ej^Mrly elements of 
parody, and after the first few cliajlters we fiirgei all about Ku hard- 
son^s ideals and morals. The gre;it chara<ter^of Mr, Abraham 
Adams — a poor curate, extremely unworldly, but no fOol, a scholar, a 
tall man of his hands, and a very <i«xwl Samaritan of ordinary life— is 
only the centre and chief of a crowd of wonderfully lifelike characters, 
all of whom perfonn their parts wn^th a verisimilitude which hadl^ever 

} Fielding's dratiiAtic. pen^xlital and niiscellanc*<»us works niMSt I* sought in 
the ortgifial editions, the tet oC which is in 4 voKs. 410 (i/mdoh, 1762). or in 
' idiiim de lure of Mr. L<t$lu» Stephen. The pn*»em wnt<;t attempted % 

from them m ttie last volumw of m issue of tin? novels, the and 

whk^ he superuitcnded (i* Lcmdoti, 1893). 
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been seen before off the stage, and very seldom there ; while the new 
scheme of narrative gave an infinitely wider and more varied scope 
than the sta^'c ever could give. Moreover, one of the instruments of 
this vivid presentation — an instrument the play of which not seldom 
sufficed in itself to make the literary result — was a very peculiar 
irony, almost as intense as Swiff s, though less bitter, indeed hardly 
bitter at all, and dealing with life in a fashion which, but for being 
much more personal and much less poetic, is very nearly of the same 
kind as Shakespeare's. 

In his next published Jofuii/ian this irony predomi- 

nates, and is more severe. 'I'he hero was a historical personage, an 
aiuku'ious .md ingenious blond of thief and thief-taker, who had been 
hanged ten years ('ariicr. Fielding’s ostensible object in composing 
an imaginaty parly history of him was to satirise the ideas of “great- 
ness ” ent^Mtaiiual l)y ilie onlinary historian - a design showing not 
imitiilion of, but sympathy with, certain ways of thought diversely 
illustrated by Swift and X'oltaire. I’ul his genius, intensely creative, 
om e moie lirokc auiiy from this ideal — though the ironic side of 
Jofiaihan W ild is stronger than anything else in English or any 
literature outside tlu' Tale of a Tub^ and so strong that the book has 
probably on the whole shocked, pained, or simply puzzled more 
readers than it has pUsasedi But it ts really as full of live personages 
Joseph itself; and if these, being drawn almost entirely 

ftom the basest originals, cannot be so agreeable as the not more 
tnic l)ut far more sympathetic characters of the earlier- published 
novel, they are, as literatuie, equally great, and perhaps more 
astonishing. 

h was, however, in his third and longest novel, Tom Jones^ that 
Fielding attaiinxl a position umjuestionable by anything save mere 
prejudice or mere crotchet. Joseph had been, at least in 

inception, only a parody, nm\ Jornilhtm Wild mainly a satire; the 
former, though not de stitute of plot, had had but an ordinary and 
.sket< hy one, and^he latter chiefiy adapter! actual facts to a series of 
lifelike but not ne< ess;irily connei'ffed episorles. Tom Joncs^ on the 
contrary, is as arijully construl'ted as the most nicely projXMtioned 
drama, and, hm'g as it is, there is hardly a character or an incident 
(with the exception of some avowed episcxlic passages, made toler- 
able .'yul almost impi*rative liy the taste of the day and the supposed 
example of the classical epic) which is not strictly adjusted to the 
attainment of the story’s cml. 'Fo us, jK'rhaps, this is a less attraction 
than the vividness of the story itself, the extraordinarily pre- 

sentation of character, and (though this is a charm less universally 
admitted) the piquancy of the introductory passages. In these — - 
after a manner no doubt copied from the parabases or addresses to 
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the audience in the chorus of the older Attic comedy, and itself 
serving, beyond all doubt likewise, as a model to the later asides of 
Thackeray — Fielding takes* occasion sometimes to discuss his own 
characters, sometimes to deal with more general points. Hut ihe 
characters themselves, and the vivacity with which they are set! to 
work, are the thing. The singular humanity of 1’om Jones himself, 
a scapegrace even according to the ideas of his time, but a goWl 
fellow ; the benevolence, not mawkish or silly, of Allworthy ; 
charms and generosity of Sophia ; the harmless foibles of MiSs 
Western, the aunt, and the coarse but not otTensive clownishness of 
her brother, the Stjuirc, with the humours of Partridge the schewd- 
master, and others, have always satisfied good judges. Even among 
the black sheep. Lady Hcllaston, shameless as she is, js a latly ; and 
at the other end of the scale, lllack (ieorge, rasc al as he is, is a man. 
Only perhaps the villain Phlli is not e.vactly human, not so much by 
reason of his villainy, as because Fielding, for some reason, has 
chosen to leave him so. 

There is somewhat less jiower and life in Amelia^ though its 
sketches of London society in the lower and middle clashes are 
singularly vivid, and though the character of the heroine as an 
amiable wife, not so much forgiving injuries as igmoring their com- 
mission, has been almost idoliuefl by som% Hut no other novelist of 
the time — and by this the novelists were numerous — could have 
written it. 

On the whole, if we are lo pronounce the novel as such present 
for the first time in the pages of any writer, it must he in those of 
Fielding rather than in those of Richardson. Johnson, in his 
prejudice, endeavoured to set the latter above the former by c om- 
paring Fielding to a man who can only tell the lime, and Kirhartlson 
to one who can put together the watch. The may lie very 

stoutly argued ; but if it Iw admitted, it can he turned against John- 
son. For Fielding does tell the clock of nature with absolute and 
universal correctness, while Richardson’s ingenious machinery some- 
times strikes twenty-five oV.loc:k,adll constantly gives us seconds, thirds, 
and other troublesome details instead of putting jis in (Kissesston of 
the useful time of day. And in fact the comparisoh itself will not 
really hold water. Fielding docs not parade his meciianism as 
Richardson does, but bis command of it is every whit as true, and in 
reality as delicate. He firsl in English,^ he thoroughly, an<f he in 
a manner unsurpassable, put humanity into fictitious working after 
such a fashion that the dfcct hitherto producc<l only hf the dtaniaiisi 
and poet, the practical re-creation and presentation of life, was 

* ** In Eiiglt«h/’ imi m hft hifimM was eagiSir to confm, €vsitvm%m In Spanlih 
had not merely psemkd hif«» Imi liad m his model 
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achieved in the larger and fuller manner possible only to the prose 
novelist 

The novels of Tobias George Smollett relapse in appearance and 
general plan upon a form — that of the ‘^picaresque” or adVfen- 
lure-novel — older than that of Fielding or even of Richardson ; but 
in reality they contributed largely to the development 
of the new fiction. Their author was born in 1721 at 
Dalquhurn, in the West of Scotland, and was a member of a good 
family, of which, had he lived a little longer, he would have become 
the head. He was horn, however, the younger son of a younger 
son, and the harsh treatment of Roderick Random by his relations 
has been thought to reflect upon his* own grandfather, Sir James 
Sm<»llett of IJonhill, judge of the (annmissary Court of Scotland, 
M.P., and Commissioner for the Union. However -this may be, 
Smollett, though well educated, had to make his own way in the 
world, and was apprenticed to a Glasg<)w surgeon. He practised at 
differeat tunes dining Ins life, but his leal profession was literature, 
by which he set out 10 make his fortune in London at the age of 
eighteen. He did not make it with a bad and boyish tragedy, 77 ie 
but ttH)k the place of surgeon’s mate on board a man-of- 
war in the C'arihagena exj>cdiiion of 1740. He does not seem to 
have scrvctl l<»ng, but remiyncd for 5t>me years in the West Indies, 
and probably there married his wife, Anne Lascclles, a small heiress. 
Returning to England, he tried poems and plays with no success, 
and then in 174K tinned to novel-wriung with a great deal, as the 
ilescrvcd reward of AV^/cr/VX’ ixitniiom, 

Fiom this lime onwaid Smollett was a novelist by taste and 
genius, and a man of letters of all work by necessity. In the fonner 
capxicity he wrote and published Pickle (1751), Ferdinand^ 

Count FiUhom (1753), Sir FifucUd Greaves in 1760, and in 1771 
Humphrey Clinker. In the lalier he edited the Critical Review^ 
wrote a very |HJpuUir ami profitable //istory of Jiny^iindy gave an 
account, in an ilHfrm|>ered but n<»i iminleresting book, of his Travels 
in Fnujce and lUily, and did a freat deal of miscellaneous work, 
including a fierce and foul, but rather dull, i>olitical lampoon, The 
Aih»eHtures of dn Utam. His health, between hard work and the 
hard living then ustutl, larokc down early, and making a second visit 
to Italy, he died at lojghom in Gctoljcr 1771. 

Smollett’s miscellaneous work, though almost always competent, 

* SmolleU's plays and txjctns are seldom reprinted with tl»c numerous editions 
of hii novels* bm may Ik* found In Fhdraers ; his Hi$tt>ty h on all the stalls ; Ids 
criticisms aiKl miscHdlancous woi ks have never Ijeen, and are never likely to be, 
codected h\ full The Trawls, which are worth reading, have been more than 
<moe reprinted. 
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and sometimes much more, need not detain us ; his novels, excellent 
in themselves, arc of the highest historical importance. It has been 
said that he fell back on the adventure -scheme. Plot he hardly 
attempted ; and even, as regards incident, he probably, as Thacke^y 
says, “did not invent much,” his own varied experiences and mis 
sharp eye for humorous character giving him abundant material, in 
Roderick Random he uses his naval experiences, and perhaps othcr^, 
to furnish forth the picture of a young Scotchman, arrogant, uril^ 
scrupulous, and not too amiable, but bold and ready enough ; iii 
Peregrine Pickle he gives *that of a spendthrift scapegrace, heir to^ 
wealth ; in Fathotn he draws a professional ckcvti/icr dUnduatrie, 
The strange fancy which made him attempt a sort of** New Quixote” 
in Sir Lancelot Grca't'es has seldom been regarded as happy, either 
in inception 6r in result ; but in Humphrey Clinker we ha\ e the very 
best of all his works. It is written in the letter form, the scenes and 


humours of many places in KngLind and Scotland are nmdered with 
admirable picturesqueness, while the book has seldt)m been excelled 
for humorous character o{ the broad .ind farcical kiiul. Matthew 
Bramble, the testy hypochondriac squire who is at heart one of the 
best of men, and in head not one (»f the foolisln st ; Ins sout-visaged 
and greedy sister Tabiiha ; her maid Winifred Jenkins, who has 
learnt the art of grotesque missfielhng froti Swift’s Mis. Harris, and 
has improved upon the teaching; the Scotch soldier of fortune, I.isma- 
hago, — these arc among the capital figures of English ficlum, as in 
the earlier lx>oks are the Welsh surgeon’s mate Morgan, Commodore 
Trunnion, and others. 

Besides this conception of humorous if somewhat rough character, 
and a remarkable faculty of drawing interiors which accompanies it, 
and in which he perhaps even excels Fielding, Smollett made two 
very important contributions to the English novel. The first was 
the delineation of national types in w'hich he, almost for the first 
time, reduced«and improved the stock exaggerations of the stage to 
a human and artistic temfjcr. The sccontl, not l^ss imjKutant, was 
the introduction, under proper linfitations, of the professional interc.si. 
He had, though less of universality than Ficldipg, yet enough of it 
to be successful with types in which he had «>nly ‘observation, not 
experiment, to guide him, but he was naturally most fortunate with 
what he knew from experitjicc, sailors and “medical genlljmcn.” 
Until his lime the sailor had b(cn drawn almost entirely from the 
outside in English literature. Smollett first gives him to us in his 
habit as he lived, and long continued to live. To thc^ie great merits 
must be added one or two drawbacks — a hardness and roughness 
of toii0 approaching feiticity, and not more distinguished from the 
somewhat epicene temper of Hichardson than from the manly but 
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kindly spirit of Fielding, and an extreme coarseness of imagery and 
language — a coarseness which can hardly be called immoral, but 
which is sometinies positively revolting. 

One element, however, or one special commixture of elements, 
remained to be added in fiction, and then (if we except such minor 
varieties as the terror-novel to be handled shortly) it remained with 
no important addition or progress until the day of Scott 
and Miss Austen witliin the present century. This was 
supplied, that the three kingdoms might be separately and proportion- 
ately represented, by Laurence Sterne,^ an Irishman by birth at least, 
and something of an Irishman in temperament. The Sternes were 
an Kasl-Anglian family which, after a member became Archbishop of 
York in tlu* seventeenth century, was chiefly connected with York- 
shire. Laurence was the son of Roger Sterne, -a cajitain in the 
army, vGio was the >oungcr son of Simon Sterne of Elrington, third 
son (vf the Anhbishop, and he was born at Clonmel, where his father 
was quartered, in 17 * 3 . was educated at Halifax, and went thence to 
Jesus College, Cambiitlge, of which, many years before, the Arch- 
bishop had l)een Master. He took his degiee in 1736, and orders 
sotin afterwards, receiving the livings of Sutton and Stillington as 
wt'll as minor preferment m Y(»ik chaptei. He married Elizabeth 
Lumh y in 174*, J*nd forborne twei?ty years seems to have felt, or at 
any rate indulged, no literary ambition. Hut on New Year’s Day 1 760 
there appe.ued in \'oik and London the first volume of The Ufe and 
Opinions of Tristrant Sitafui\\ Gent. It was immediately popular, it 
made its author a lion in the capital, and it turned his attention 
definitely to literary work, society, and foreign travel. During the 
remaining nine years of his life he continued Tristram Shandy at 
intervals, issued some volumes of Sermons^ travelled and resided 
abroad, and emlKKlied some of the results of this travel in A Senti- 
mental Journey, 7 'his last appeared only just before his death, after 
some previous escapes from lung disease, on 1 8th March 1 768. 

Sterne’s wort — his Sermons even to some degree, his two novels 
to a much greater- -is the rnc^t deliberately and ostentatiously 
eccentric in the Jjigher ranges of English literature ; and being so, 
cojvtains an element of mere trick, which inevitably impairs its value. 
If a man will not, and docs not, produce his effects without such 
mechanical devices as continual dashjs, stars, points, and stopped 
sentences, even blank pagfes, blackened pages, marbled pages, and 
tlic like, he must lay his account with the charge that he cannot 

* I 1 ie sUutdartl edition of Sicmc— novels, sermons, and not quite complete 
leut*r»--is in 10 voh. The work trther than ihe novels has been often omitted in 
re^yrints ; Imt, as in die case of Fielding, the present writer has arranged a selection 
from it in a vols. (tendon, 1694 1, 
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produce them without such apparatus. The char^je, however, is in 
Sterne’s case unjust ; for though the *‘ciothes-phik)sophy ” of his style 
is fantastically adjusted, there is a real body both of style and of 
inafter beneath. j 

Tristram Shandy^ the pretended history of a personage who 
rarely appears, is, in fact, a “rigmarole” of partly original, partW 
borrowed humour, arranged in the style which the French call fatrast^ 
and of which Rabelais’ great books arc the most familiar, thougl\ 
not quite the normal, type. Although Tristram himself is the shadow\ 
of a shade, Sterne manages to present the most vivid character- \ 
pictures of his father, Walter Shandy, and his Uncle Toby (the latter 
the author’s most famous, if not his greatest, creation), together with 
others, not much less achieved, of C orporal Trim, Uncle Toby’s 
servant and *coinradc in the Marlborough wars, Mrs. Shandy, 
Widow Wadman, Dr. Ship, and others. And he lluis gives a real 
novel-substance to a book which could otherwise hardly pretend to 
the title of novel at all. The Sentimental Journey^ a pretended (and 
no doubt partly ie*il) autobiographic account of a journey through 
France to the Italian frontier, is planned on no very ditferenl general 
principle, and has its own medallions of character, though they arc 
less elaborately worked ami less i losely grouped. 

Both books depend for their*iiterary eject on a large numl>cr of 
means — out-of-the-way reading, of which Sterne availeil himself with 
a freedom which has brought ujHjn him the charge of plagiarism ; 
very real though occasionally exaggerated [)athos ; a curiously 
fertile though not extremely varied fancy ; and a considerable indul- 
gence, not in coarseness of the Smollettian kind, but in indecent hint 
and innuendo. But their main appeal lies in twf> things— -a kintl of 
humour which, though sometitnes artificial and seldom reaching the 
massive and yet mobile humanity of Fielding, has a .singular trick of 
grace, and a really intimate knowledge of human nature, combined 
and contrasted with a less natural quality, to whicli Freance at the 
lime gave the name of “ Sensibility ” and England that of ** Senti- 
ment” It was this last which gai% Stcnie his immediate popularity, 
though perliaps for a generation or two past ll|at popularity has 
been rather endangered by it ; and it is still this which gives him his 
most distinct place, though not his greatest value, in literary history. 
For it, like the prominence of a less deftnite kind of the same qpdtty 
in Richardson, shows the reaction Jfrom the rather excessive haraness 
and j^osaic character of the earlier decades, 'fhis rcactimf was not 
yet directed in the right way. It was still powdered &nd patched, 
deiiliefate, artificial, fashionable. It bore to true passion very much 
tte some relation which the mannerism of 0$$im boio to mie 
romance, and Strawberry Hill Gothic to real Pointed archilectuie» 
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It was theatrical and mawkish ; it sometimes toppled over into the 
ludicrous, or the disgusting, or both. But it shows at worst a blind 
groping after something that could touch the heart as well as amuse 
the head. 

Perhaps it was the popularity of Richardson and Fielding, as 
early as the first years of the fifth decade of the century, but more 
probably the aura or prevalent tendency of general thought, which 
brought about a great expansion and multiplication of the 
novel about 1750.^ Few of the minor results of this novelists, 
retain much reputation even with students of the 
subject, and most are not over -accessible. Some of them have 
obtained an additional prop from the mention and criticism of Lady 
Mary supra ct infra). We have mentioned Mrs. Haywood’s 
books. Francis Coventry’s Powpey the Little (1751) ^as the most 
amusing, as Charles Johnstone’s C/nysal^ or the Adventures of a 
Guinea (1760) was the most powerful, of a kind of personal fiction 
whereof a memorable example survives in the Memoirs of a Lady of 
Quality^ inserted (one regrets to say for money) by Smollett in 
Peregrine Pickle., and doubtless rewritten by him from the materials 
of the Ix'autiful and liberal X’iscountess Vane, llic too notorious 
Dr. Do<ld attempted to combine Sterne and Smollett, and succeeded 
in combining the most ol|^ectionabi^ parts of each without any of 
their genius, in The Sisters : Dr. Hawkesworth followed Dr, Johnson 
with steps of his usual inetjuality in Ahnoran and Namct (1761). 
But the most interesting work in fiction of the middle of the 
century is to be found in two books, eccentric in more senses than 
one, John Bunele (1750-66) and The Tool of Quality (1766-70). 
The first was the work, though by no means the only work, of a 
curious I rishman named Thomas Amory, who was bom in 1691 and 
died in 1788, who assures us that he was intimate with Swift, and 
on whom it would he extremely interesting to have Swift’s opinion. 
Amory began in 1755 with a book, not improbably composed on 
Frem h models .‘ytd called Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great 
Britain, But this, though inter^ting, pales l>efore the Ufe of 
John Bunclty Esg, The hero is an enthusiastic Unitarian, the 
husband of sevcA wives of surpassing beauty, a man of letters in a 
way, a man of science, and distinctly marked wuth the madness 
which no doubt existed in a temperate and intangible form in bis 

* Mont of tlw; Ixtoks mentioned from tjps point to the end of the ehapter will 
he found in the above* noted collection of Harrison, or in Scotfs Budlatityne 
novels, sometimes in both. The latter, in ten cajiaeious but unwkddy volumes, 
contains all th>^ four great novelists (ii^riuding Smolletfs translations), the 
Adventures a Guinea, Johnson's, Walpole's, and OddsinWs novels, 
Mackenzie, Bage, Mrs. Kadcliffe, Outlived s Travels, Cumherlaikd's and 

Clara Heave's Old BngHsh Barm. 

2 H 
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creator. The book, which is entirely sni gotens^ fascinated Hazlitl, 
and has been reprinted, but never widely read. 

A much more respectable and an almost equally interesting lx>ok, 
though a worse novel, seeing that it attempts innumerable things 
which the novel cannot manage, is The Fool of Qualify. The author 
of this, Henry Brooke, was like Amory an Irishman, was born m 
County Cavan in 1703, and died at Dublin in 1783. He was, also 
like Amory, mad, and died so. He had money, education, an 4 
abundant ability, w'hile in his earlier manhood he was familiar with' 
the best literary society of London. In 1735 published a poem ', 
called Universal Bottnty\ which is worth notice, though it has been too 
highly praised; four years later a play, iiiritavus I’asa, The Fool of 
Quality., or the Adventures of Ifenn\ Far I of Morlandy is a wholly 
unpractical bAok and a chaotic history, but admirably written, full of 
shrewdness and wit, and of a singularly chivalrous lone. Nor must 
w»e leave out the really exquisite Peter ITilkins^ of an almost unknown 
author, Robert Paltock, which appeared in 1 75 1 . In ( onception it was 
a sort of following of tiullroer^ but PaltO(k has little satire and no 
misanthropy, and the charm of his book, width once was a boys’ 
book, and now* delights some men, depends on his ingenious wonders, 
and on the character of the flying girl Vouwarket*, the only heroine 
(except Fielding’s) of the eighteenth-cegiury novel who has very 
distinct charm. 

The contributions of Johnson and Coldsimth to the novel will be 
best mentioned with their other work. Bui the hist<»ry, a:» we can 
give it here, of eighteenth-century fiction projx r is incomplete without 
a notice of the curious terror-novel which, anticipated 
W.*lpole. Horace Walpole, had its special lime in the last decade 
of the century, the w^ork of Fanny Burney, that of Mackenzie, and 
some others. Walpole himself will occupy us later. 'Liic incongruity 
of most of his w^ork and character with the Castie of Otranto has 
always attracted and puzzled critics ; nor is there jierhaps any lietter 
explanation than that the Castle^ momentous as example proved, 
was mainly an accident of thaf half-understood devotion to ** the 
Gothick,” w^hich was common at the time (1764), and of w hich Walpole 
as a dilettante, if not as a sincere disciple, was one df the chief Eng- 
lish exponents. The stor>’ is a clumsy one, and its tvonders arc 
perpetually hovering on the verge of the burlesque. But its influence, 
though not immediate, was exceedingly great. 

Its nearest successor, the 0 /a English liaron of Clara Reeve in 
1777, imitated rather Walpole’s Gothidsm than hts ghostliness. 
Kor can the extremely remarkable and almost isolated novelette 
cif Vaiheh (1783) be set down to Walpolian influence, though it 
tmdottbledly did exemplify certain general tendencies of the day. 
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Its author, William Beckford, was the son of a rather prominent 
|X)litician in the City of London, and inherited very great wealth. 
He travelled a good deal, leaving much later literary g 
memorials of his travels ; he collected books ; be built 
two gorgeous palaces, one in England, at Fonthill in Wiltshire, and 
another in Portugal, at Cinlra ; and he in many respects was, and 
perhaps deliberately aimed at being, the ideal English “ milord ” of 
Continental fancy -rich, eccentric, morose, generous at times, and 
dr.voted to his own whimsical will. Such a character is generally 
contemptible in reality, but Beckford possessed very great intellectual 
ability, and Vathek stands alone. Its debts to the old Oriental tale 
are more apparent than real ; those to the fantastic satirical romance 
of Voltaire, though larger, do not impair Us main originality ; and 
a singular gust is imparted to its picture of unbridled power and 
unlimited desire by the remembrance that the author him.self was, in 
not such a very small way, the insatiable voluptuary he draws. The 
picture of the Hall of Kblis at the end has no superior in a certain 
slightly th(‘atfical, but still leal, kind of sombre magnificence, and the 
heroine Nouronihar is great. 

Mrs. KadditTe (Anne Ward) — who was born in 1764, and did not 
die till 1822, but wh<i published nothing after the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, itough sonic work of hers appeared post- 
liuniously produced in the course of a few years a series ^ ^ 
of elaborate and eviremcly popular work, which has not ^ ^ 

retained its vitality so well as has Vathek — lltc Castles of Aihlin 
and Dunhayne (1789), A Sh Ilian Romance (1790), The Romance of 
the Forest (1791), the celebrated Mysteries of Udoipho (1795), and 
The Italian ( 1 797). Mrs. Radcliffc is prodigal of the mysteries which 
figure in the title of her most famous work, of castles and forests, of 
secret passages and black \eils ; but her great peculiarity is the con- 
stant suggestion of supernatural interferences, which conscientious 
scruple, or cightecnth-ccniury rationalism, or a mere sense of art, as 
constantly leads 4icr to explain by natural causes. 

Matthew Lewis, her successor^ and (though he denied it) pretty 
certainly her imitiitor, had no such scruples, and in his notorious 
Monk and other stojies and dramas simply lavished ghosts and 
demons. This department of the novel produced, unless 
Vath^ be ranked in it, nothing of \^ry high literary 
value, but its popularity was immense, and it probjibly did some real 
good by enlarging the sphere and quickening the fancy of the 
novelist. * 

There are more than a few names of note who might be criticised 
if space permitted, and who must at any rate be mentioned, Henry 
Mackendc (i 74 S-*^ 30 i who followed Sterne in sentiment, though 
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not in other ways, drew floods of tears with The Mm of Feeling 
(1771), The Man of the Worlds and Julia de Roubigni; the political 
philosopher Godwin, who will reappear, produced, besides his still 
famous Caleb Williams (1794), other novels, SL Uon (1799), Flee\^ 
wood^ Mandevillt\ etc; Holcroft the dramatist (1745-1809) ga\^ 
Alwyn^ Hugh TreiJor^ and especially Anna St, Arj (1792) ; Roben 
Bage, a freethinking Quaker and a man of business, wrote no lesa 
than six fictions, some of them of great length ; Mrs, Inchbald (1753-*, 
1821), a beauty, an actress, a dramatist, and a novelist, gave to her . 
Simple Story a certain charm ; Hannah More (1745-1833), who was • 
petted by Johnson in her youth, and petted the child Macaulay in 
her age, wrote Ccekbs in Search of a WifCy a moral novel not untinged 
with social satire. The Zeluco o{ Dr. John Moore (1719-1802) is 
not insignificaflt. Rut the most important, though far from the most 
gifted, novelist of the latter years of the ccnliny was Frances Burney 
(1752-1840), the daughter ofa historian of music, who was the intimate 
friend of Johnson and most of the men of letters of his time, a pet 
of the great lexicographer and of the society of the I hralcs, for some 
time a member of the household f»f Queen Charlotte, and titen the 
wife of a French refugee. From him .she took the name Madame 
D^Arblay, by which she is more commonly known as a diarist, tlumgh 
almost the whole of that delightful part her work deals with her 
maiden years. Miss Burney wrote in F7T/ina (177S) a not very 
well-arranged but extremely lively picture of ilie entrance of a young 
girl into society; in Cecilia (1781) a much more ambitious and 
regular but less fresh story of love and family pride. Her later 
novels, Camilla (1796) and The Wanderer (1814}, were, the former 
a partial, the latter a complete, failure. Her importance, however, 
consists in the fact that, at any rate in youth, she had a singular knack 
of catching the tone and manners of ordinary and usual soc iety, and 
that by transferring these to her two first Ixioks slic showed a 
way which all novelists have followed since. Her great predecessors 
of the middle of the century had not quite done Some of the 
stock ingredients of the older noveffare indeed thrown in for Evelina’s 
benefit — the discovery of parentage, (he Imld attempts of unscrupulous 
lovers, etc. — but they arc of no real importance in the stor}\ which 
draws its entire actual interest from the faithful presentation of the 
most possible, probable, and ordinary events and cbaractera. 
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jOllN.^ON, COl.Ii.sMIlH, ANJ) Till'. LATER ESSAVTSTS 

\Vrilc)!i-(if ail-work loiinvjiTb lili’ Hi:* icpulatuin— \Voik»-Aud style — 
(jolihimth -Hh viTM.'— His prose— Other css;iyi5ls 


The ostablishnttnt of the tallinjj of man of letters .as an irregular 
profession, ami a regular means of livelihood, almost necessarily 
brought with it the devotion of the man of letters himself to any and 
every form of literature for which there was a public 
demand. Addison was enabled by his preferments to 
conhne himself mainly to the cssij^— the new' popular 
form of the time— and to die old popular form, the drama ; and Pope’s 
paternal means, with the {trofits of the Homer, in the same way enabled 
him to be nothing but a poet. But the more evil days of the central 
decades necessit.ated a greater distribution of talent. The essay, 
succwided though not ousted by the novel, continued to be the most 
strictly popular form of writing. But the drama had not ceased to 
be the most easily protitable — a man might throughout the eighteenth 
century make three or four hundred pounds much more readily by 
dramatic writing than by any other kind. The poem, at least of the 
didactic kind dear to the time, continued to be the most dignified — 
the novice who, as most novices generously do, aspired to the praise 
as wed as the payy must still attempt a poem. And lastly, there was an 
ever-widening demand for those kinds of writing which may be hadt- 
work or sometlijng more, according to the abilities and dispositions 
of their executants— jfor translation, historical and miscellaneous 
compilation, popular science. It became, therefore, almost necessary 
on t||e one hand, and comparative!]; easy on the other, for the 
denisen of “Grub Street "—that partly real, partly imaginary, ivholly 
debateable abode of the average author foom somewhat b^nre 172$ 
to consideralily after 1775 — to be everything by turns and nothing 
long. The most distinguished members by for of the dass were 
Johnson and Gddsmith, and it has therefore seemed desirable to 
notice all their woric ti^ether here. But since fieihaps their bdd, 
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and certainly their most congenial, work partook of the essay 
kind, they have been set at the head of the essayist class more 
partjcularly. 

Samuel Johnson^ was born at Lichfield on i8th September 17 op. 
He was the son of a bookseller, and therefore had ample and eJirW 
opportunity to become acquainted %vith books. And his education^ 
though fitful, was sufficient. After private schooling, h(| 
was able to go to Pembroke College, Oxford, in his\ 
twentieth year, but his father, who, though of some posi- \ 
tion among his townsmen, had never been prosperous, died, and in 
I 73 t Johnson, whose actual career at the University was spoilt by his 
poverty, had to leave without a degree. Kor a time he tried schooh 
mastering — the almost invariable refuge of the destitute with literary 
tendencies, itut he had no degree, his tcm{)er was unat rommodatmg, 
and his strange physical (iefcrt> — very bad sight, convuLuc move* 
inents, and other scrofulous syinptom!> — were about the worst possible 
equipment for tlie task. In his six-and-lwentieth year he married a 
widow some twenty years hi-> j>enior (with a httle numev, l)ui not for 
it, for he was dotingly fond of her;, and set up a private academy. But 
it was not successful, and in 1737 he went to London with Ins pupil 
Garrick. Few details of his lift* for many yeais are knenvn, for Boswell, 
his biographer later, could gel at little, \% hat is ( crtam i'. that he 
suffered all the pangs and rebulVs of pmerty ; what is not quite so 
certain is whether his curious fitful indolence and his irritable ieinj^*r 
had not more to do with this than sheer *• inauspu ious stars/' Before 
coming to London he had iranslaiefl Lobo’s i bvao' Ai ; a 

year after he came he was a regular contributor to Cave's (nnfiemarf* ^ 
Magazin^^ for which, from 1740 to 1743, he wrote half-real, half- 
imaginary debates in Parliament. In 1738 he had allrarted the 
attention of Pojx; by publishing London^ an imitation of Juvenal, 
which he was far to surpass later by another of the same kind, the 
sad and splendid lani/y of Human Wishes (1749). 1747 he 

planned, and persuaded the booksellers to adopt, <^he scheme of his 
famous which w'as compSeted in eight years, and for w hich he 

received fifteen hundred pounds, a sum not inconsiderable in itself, 
and large for the time, but naturally amounting to little more than 
starvation wages when the exf>enscs were deducted, and the lime of 
composition taken in. In 1 7 59, having already, in ways not entircl^vcom- 
prehensible, attained a high literaiiy reputation, he issued the HamhUr 
in the revived Spectator vein, and when he had finished it his wife 
died^ nev'cr to be forgotten. !-ater he followetl the Hatkbkr with the 
Idler separately published), and wrote, to jKty the expenses of his 

* The t)e!6t complete etiriion of Jdbaiott is that of the Oxford Clatttkai/' pub* 
lished of a cemury ago. 
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mother's funeral, the tale of Rasselns {\y less a novel than a grave 
satire on human life. At last, in the new reign (1762), he received 
a pension of three hundred a year, which to him w'as wealth. The 
last twenty-two years of his life arc better known, and were happier, 
owing to his friendship with the Thrales and Boswell, his clubs, and 
his position as literary dictator. But he wrote little, his Journey to 
ilic li\\^/rrn Islands of Scotland (1774), an agreeable book, with one 
immortal passage, and his admirable Lives of the Poets (1779-81) 
Ix'ing the chief exceptions. His health, which had never been good, 
gave him some respite in early old age, but became worse again 
later, and after suffering from paialysis, dropsy, and asthma, he died 
on 13th December I7<S4, being buried in Westminster Abbey, and 
commernoratetl by a monument in St. Paurs. 

During the later part of his lifetime Johnson Undoubtedly 
regarded as a s<ut of unofficial head of English literature, and 
also as a great philosopher and sage ; while the reaction and 
oblivion whiih s(» ofiiii follow in such cases were pre- 
venteil by th(‘ singuKir t harms of BosnelTs Life (sec last repuution. 
chapter of this Book). But the K<imantic school bitterly 
disliked Jolinson'.s literary principles and practice, though not his 
political and religious theories, while these latter have become 
unpopular since. It has tiius been *usual during the greater part of 
the present century to extol Johnson's moral character, and feel or 
affect <lelight in his biography, while assigning him no high place as 
a writer. It is true that with the not quite certain exception of the 
Lhrs of the Poets^ Johnson can claim no single work uniting bulk 
with value of matter and originality of form. His work in verse is 
very small, and though all of it is scholarly and some elegant, it is 
universally composotl in obedience to a very narrow and jejune 
theory of English vcr.siticalion and English poetics generally.' 
Nothing perhaps but the beautiful epitaph on his friend Levett, and 
the magnificent statement of his religious pessimism in The l anity of 
Hunum •distinctly transcends mediocrity. His tragedy of 

Irene is a not very good example ot an entirely artificial and lifeless 
kind. AUhougb J)is essays have been oftener under- than over* 
valued of late, they arc far from original in conception, and those 
at least of the Rammer are too often injured by the 
cxces^vely stiff and cumbrous style which has been rather 
unjustly identified with Johnson’s ttjanner of writing generally. His 
l)icthmr}\ though a w onderful monument of enterprise and labour, and 
though contaifiing many acute and some witty definitions, is, as he well 
knew himself, but ** drudgery,” and his political pamphlets, though 

' The poems on the Seasons are well worth study as instances of this. But it 
is fair to say tlmi their authorship is not quite certahi. 
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forcible and sensible, and his Journey to the Hebrides^ though inter- 
esting, suffer also from “Johnsonese.** His often beautiful prayers 
an4 meditations, his occasional work in inscriptions and the like, are, 
as well as the Dictionary^ not easily classifiable literature, though, 
like that, they testify to the literary saturation of his mind ^d 
thought. Rassclas^ an admirable though a mannered composition, 
and perhaps the chief document for Johnson’s practical though melan- 
choly wisdom, must always underlie the objection that it holds itself 
out as a story, but has really no story to tell, nor even (save in 
Imlac, who is partly Johnson) any character to bring out. '' 

It is extremely fortunate that very late, and as it were accident- 
ally, he was induced to leave an adequate and permanent monument 
of his powers in the Lives of the Poets. In these literary biographies, 
of which long before he had given an exanq>le m the Life of Savage ^ 
he practically struck into a new development of the essay -one to 
which Dryden had sometimes come near, and which he would have 
carried out with surpassing excellence had the time l>ccn ripe, but 
which had not been actually anticipated by any. It is no matter that 
Johnson’s standards and vievv-|>oints are extravagantly and exclusively 
of his time, so that occasionally — the cases of Milton and Orzy arc 
the chief — ^he falls into critical errors almost incomprehensible except 
from the historic side. Even these extravagances tix the critical creed 
of the day for us in an inestimable fashion, while in the great bulk 
of the Lives this criticism does no harm, iK'ing duly adjusted to 
the subjects. Johnson’s estimate of Chaucer doubtless would have 
been, as his Rambler remarks on Sfxnser actually are, worthless, 
except as a curiosity. Hut of I )ryden, of Ho{k*, and of the numerous 
minor poets of their time and his, he could speak with a competently 
adjusted theory, with admirable literary knowledge and shrewdness, 
and with a huge store of literary tradition which his long and conver- 
sation-loving life had accumulated, and which would have been lost for 
us had he not written. 

But it would l>e unjust to limit Johnson’s litaary value to this 
book^ or even to this plus Tlu fidnity of Human Wishes^ Rasse/as^ 
and the best of his essays. It was far more <exXenstve, and the 
above -referred -to Johnsonese, tl^e “great -whale’* style 
which Goldsmith so wittily reprehended, was only an 
exaggeration of its good i^ffuence. Of the alternate fashmns of 
prose which we have already sunyeyed in some instances, ana shall 
survey in more, the dangers are also alternate. The ornate and 
fimdftt} style tends to the florid and the extravagant, add needs to be 
ftsMilBied and tamed ; the plain style tends to the slipshod and 
and needs to be raised and inspired. We have seen how, 
the earlier {nrevatence of this latter, Addison and Swift cOnte 
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to its rescue from the mere colloquialism which distinguishes writers 
like L’Estrange» So Johnson in its later came (as in different ways 
did Gibbon and Burke) to its rescue from the jejuneness and lack of 
colour which distinguish writers like Middleton. 

His means may not have been perfect. His Latinising (not im- 
probably helped by some early work of his on Sir Thomas Browne), 
his somewhat ponderous swing of balanced phrase, his too mechanical 
antithesis, lie open to much easy ridicule and to some just censure. 
But even his more pompous and rhetorical style has nobility and 
dignity, while the vigorous conversational directness which he always 
maintainctd in speech, and by no means neglected wholly in writing, 
served to preserve it from mere stilted bombast. And as this char- 
acteristic pervades all his prose work, all his prose work possesses, 
and to the true historic judgment will always retain, interest and value 
accordingly. As a poet he c an only rely on a few trifles, playful or 
pathetic, and on the gorgeous declamation, rising to the level of true 
verse-eloquence, of The Vanity of Human I Vis/u s. 

Oliver (Goldsmith — “Dr. Minor to Johnson^s “Dr. Major,” a 
curious parallel, complement, and twin, almost as conventional in 
theory, but with wider and sweeter humanity, less massive in thought 

as in form, but more mobile, with less wisdom and , . . , 

, , - i- • j Goldsmith. 

conduct, but far more g^icc, fineness, and range — was 

born at or near Pallasmon!, in County Longford, on loth November 
1728, ‘Ihe same neighbourhood, though not the same county, 
furnished the village of l.is.soy, in West Meath, which has been 
identified as the suggesting, rather than the actual, scene of The 
DeserUii Village. His father, a clergyman of the Church of Ireland 
(as was afterwards the brother to whom he dedicated The Traveller\ 
wa.s curate of both places. Oliver was educated at various schools and 
at 1 ‘rinity College, Dublin, which, liowcver, had not much better success 
with him as a student than it had had with Swift. He succeeded in 
taking his degree, but failed to qualify for orders, and after other 
failures went to iildinburgh to study physic. But after tw^o years his 
restlessness sent him abroad, notninally to continue his studies iftt 
Leyden and P^ris, really, it seems, to wander about the Continent, 
whence he returned j^ith no money, some useful and stimulating 
experiences, and an exceedingly dubious degree of Bachelor of 
Medypine in the University of Louvaip, or of Padua, or perhaps of 
Weissnichtwo, on the strength of vshich be was “ Dr. Goldsmith** ever 
afterwards and sometimes attempted to practise. On his return he 
became an ulhcr, a printer’s reader, a reviewer, and hack to Griffiths 
the publisher. 

At last, in 1759, he attracted some attention by his Enquiry 
the Present SMe ef Petite in Surepe^ an extraordinaiy 
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compound of good writing, bad taste, ignorance, mother-wit, and 
literary originality. He started The Bir, a short-lived periodical 
containing the earlier forms of some of his best essay- work, and 
wro\e for divers others (it was in Newbery^s Public ledger that tljc 
“Chinese Letters,” which became The Citizen of the Worlds firtt 
appeared). The exact date and origin of The Vicar of Wakcfkni 
form a curious bibliographical puzzle, for though not published til\ 
later, it had probably been finished by 1762. He also did, at aU\ 
limes of his life, a great amount of hack\\ork, at first anonymous and\ 
wretchedly paid, afterwards signed and very well rewarded, though 
his incunible thriftlessness always kept him in (lifficulliex The 
Trcn^cller^ which, small as it is, gave him a very high reputation, 
appeared in 1764; The Vicar of Wakefield two years later; and a 
third achieveihent in a third line, the comedy of The Good-natured 
Man^ two years later still ; w hile after a similar interval The Deserted 
Village ratified his poetical, and in thiec more She Stoops to Conquer 
his dramatic, position. He died in April 1774 <’f fwer, much in 
debt and disturbed in mind, but beloved and lamented by all the 
best and greatest men of his day. His foibles weie numerous. The 
odd contradictions of (Goldsmith’s mind and temper ha\e been a 
favourite subject with biographeis and essayists. (.Garrick s famous 
line — * c 

He wrote like an angel, hut talkcil like pooi l‘oll — 

seems to have been generally justified, though occasionally (Goldsmith 
was more than a match for his society. 1 1 is work — not merely his 
hack compilations - abounds in the most ludicrous blunders and 
evidences of ignorance ; his critical faculties wete utterly haphazard. 
As for moral traits, though the idleness of his youth certainly did not 
characterise his manhood, and though there is not inu<’h proof that 
after he became industrious he was, as he certainly was earlier, a 
gambler, he had none of the prudential virtues. With an income 
probably at least three times as large as Johnson's ^ver w'as, he died 
tw'o thousand pounds in debt. Biit much of this seems to have been 
due to his generosity to others— a quality which^ with his general 
kindliness of heart, has never been denied. ^ And in literature he 
was, as Johnson himself emphatically said, “a very great man.” His 
plays had best l>e left to give some savour and substance to that chapter 
on eighteenth-century drama,* whi^h, but for him and for Sheridan, 
would be indeed a thin thing ; the rest of his work may be noticed 
here* * 

The poetical part is surprisingly small in bulk, but full of quality, 
though not always of strictly poetical quality* It consists of Ihe 
TrmtdUr and The Deserted each of rather more than 
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400 lines ; of the pretty but not very strong ballad of The Hermit^ 
better known as “ Edwin and Angelina ” ; of the two capital light 
poems in swinging anapaest, The Haunch of Venison and 
Retaliation ; of a quite unimportant Oratorio ; and of a 
few pages of miscellaneous verse, the best things of which are the 
quaint jeu ePesprit^ ‘‘ The Description of an Author’s Bed-chamber,” 
‘‘The Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,” the famous Stanzas on 
Woman — “ When lovely woman sloops to folly,” the pathetic-humorous 
epitaph on Ned Purdon, and the sardonic elegy on Mrs. Mary Blaize. 
This latter division, especially with the brilliant Retaliation^ a string of 
consummate rcpartec‘> on his mentors of the Club (except Johnson), 
tlisplays, with the additional zest of verse, the qualities which we shall 
note more fully m (loldsmith’s prose. His two serions and, so to 
speak, “full-dress” poems are a curious contrast. It 1% certain that 
they enjoyed the benefit of Johnson’s criticism, and not improbable 
that they underwent rehandling from him ; and they show not merely 
that rigid adherenc c to the older couplet as vehicle which he preferred, 
but a great similarity to his general ways of thought. They excel the 
Lontliai tind The Winity 0/ Human Uyshes as much in grace, variety, 
and sense of nature as they htll short of the Vapiity in grandeur and 
force ; but they are not in their own fashion devoid either of force or 
of grandeur. I’hey were ^he last rfally gieat work of the artificial- 
conventional school of verse*, and not far from its greatest. 

In pros<‘- writing, when he did not endeavour to be critical of 
literature, (loldsrnith was c.xposed to few' disadvantages by his time 
and school, and he brought extraordinar>’ gifts of his own. In the 
first place, he could l>e almost as sentimental as Sterne ^ 

and even more pathetic, without Sterne’s aj^proaches 
culler to the maudlin or the grotesque. In the second place, he had 
a quite miraculous gift of seizing, in the re-creative fashion, touches 
and traits in humanity- a gift shared by no one else in his century 
save Fielding, and of a kind quite different from Fielding’s. Lastly, 
and foi the purposes of liteiaturc most important of all, he had the 
gift of an altogether charming st)’§2, which is impossible to analyse 
and very difficulj^^cyen to describe vaguely ; so that it has never been 
successfully imitated, though Thackeray has, by a different route, some- 
times reached vciy similar ctfects. 

Goldsmith put a little of this style in his meit'st hack compila- 
tions, but he used it to the best^ effect partly in scattered essay 
productions loosely following the Spectator model, partly in The Vicar 
of Wakefkld^^xA partly in the book called The Citizen of the World, 
The ostensible scheme of tins last follows Montesquieu and many 
others so as to satirise English society by representing it as it appears 
to an Oriental* This scheme as suqjh was a Utile stale ; it had been 
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used again and again from Tom Brown downwards, nor were 
Goldsmith’s powers of philosophic reflection or of social satire exactly 
those required for it. But in his hands it served as the opjx)rtunity 
for the creation and working out of the most delightfully live figurck, 
of whom the shabby Beau Tibbs is only the most famous and hardw 
the best. Perhaps his most wonderful thing is the “ Reverie at the 
BoaPs Head,” which, though some of it is cut-and-dried j;>olitical ot 
religious polemic, is unique in the work of the eighteenth century^ 
outside Swnft, and possesses an easy lambent light of fancy whicli \ 
the fierce blaze of Swift’s genius rarely allowed him to give. 

It was in the handling of the Essay — fi)r all his imi>oitanl prose 
work really Ixjlongs to this class, even the r/utr having strong inclina- 
tions thereto — that Goldsmith’s greatest importance m the history of 
English pros5 literature consists. Johnsrm had mu c arried the scheme 
or scope of his /uimbhrs and /ifufw iniuh, if at all. beyfuul the 
Steele-Addison model ; and though the contemporary revivers of this, 
w'ho will presently be noticed, moilemised the subjects a little, they 
did not much alter the style. But (ioldsinith h(»lds out a hand to 
Leigh Hunt on one side as he df>es to Steele on the other in point of 
selection of subjects and mode of treatment ; while he far excels 
both in that quintessential tonality of style which is of more 
supreme importance in the Essay than anfnvherc else. *I'hc greatest 
of all miscellaneous writers on the lighter side in the eighltninlh 
century, as Johnson is the greatest of its miscellaneous wTiiers on the 
more serious — this is a title which (ioldsrnith cannot be grudged or 
denied ; and when it is reinernlx‘red that he was also one of its best 
tale-tellers, the best, with only one possible rival, of its dramatists, 
and one of the most noteworthy of its ikxus, Johnson’s verdict will 
liardly be thought undeserved. 

The Rambler and at least the cjirlicr essays of (Goldsmith 
were part of a second blossoming of the periotlical or occasional 
essay, which appeared abemt the middle of the century, and continued 
with intervals to the very eve of the i:f>pcarance of the 
reviews and magazines of the modem kind. There 
had indeed l>ccn things of the sort ,in>.^thc thirty years 
between the last attempts of Addison and Jiteele and the first of 
Johnson, but they had little or no interest save such as is derived 
from the already mentioned ^act that Fielding had a hand some 
of them. ^ 

The most noticeable except the RtmbUr and the 
(a sort of imitation Rambler^ <^ited by Hawkeswonh,\he great ape 
of Johnson, and contributed to by Johnson himself) was the 
whidt appeared between 1753 and 1756, ITils is notewoitl^yj^ 
bednw an attempt was tmlkt to make it a dhaina df 
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society,** The editor, Edward Moore, was a man of letters of some 
ability, who played the main part of “Adam FitzAdam*’ — the 
eidolon who, according to the etiquette of the scheme, was supposed 
to produce the paper — very fairly, its interest for us consists in the 

fact thjit among the contributors were some of the very chief of those 
men of fashion, Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, Soame Jenyns, Han- 
bury Williams, who at the time aflfertcd literature. It was in the 
Worlds for instance, that Chesterfield’s well-meant, and in recent 
days rather unfairly treated, attempt to do a good turn to Johnson’s 
Dictionary appeared, and drew from the nettled lexicographer the 
famous letter, which, though a magnificent piece of English, is not 
perhaps as magnanimous, or even as just, as it is magnificent. Soon 
after the World appeared, with a less brilliant staff, but^ still written 
“by gentlemen for gentlemen,” the Connoisseur of*Colman the 
Elder and Honnol Thornton, where the eidolon was “ Mr. Town,” 
and where Cowper produced the few examples of literature that we 
have from him l>cfore his terrible ailment and his long abstinence 
from writing. Another long gap, with nothing of importance except 
(and thia is of very great importance) the work of Goldsmith, brings 
us to the two interesting periodicals, the Mirror (1779-80) and the 
Lounger (17^5*87), issued at Edinburgh, not in London, by Henr}^ 
Mackcnric, the “ Man of Reeling” (Jtide suprit\ and a knot of Scot- 
tish wits, lawyers, and lilerati generally. These periodicals give 
the usual direct and indirect information on costume, the manners 
of society, and the like, some vivid sketches of the Pitt and Fox 
struggle, some valuable literary criliciam (Mackenzie’s review of 
Hums, fijr instance), some interesting details about “ nabobs,” and, 
above all, numerous evidences of the growing taste for the picturesque. 
In the very last attempts to carry out the Spectator tradition, that 
have attained a sort of shelter from oblivion in the cavern of the 
British MssayistSy^ the Obsenfcr of Cumberland, and the Jjooker On 
of a clergyman named Roberts, there is little of interest except the 
proof that the forpi was really dead, though two respectable persons 
were trying to galvanise it. 1 'he a^ual Essay was before many years 
w*cre over to break fiesh ground in ever>^ direction, and wdth the novel 
to become the diSiinguishing fonn of the literature of the nineteenth 
century. Hut in this plinicular shape it had done its work 

^ been thought sttfiicicnt to confine notice here to the comeats of the 

standard collection of BriHsk Bssayhts Chalmers ( 4 $ vols. t8o8), though It 
does not contain evm the last and minor essays of Stede and Addison, or those 
of Fielding, much less the numerous atlentpts of leas famous persons ip the ldud 
tltroughout the century. 



CHAPTER IV 

THK GR.WKK PROSK 

Lateness of hiiton* in English - Hiimr- R(*l»<»rtson — Minors — Gihbon — 'Fhv 
Auto6w^niphy ~~'rhi' <tftJ FaU ~\hs M\h - Hurko- ■ Hts ihctonral 

supremacy- -<^>ualilics of his style and ineihod rheology and philosophy-- 
Warburlon — I’aley — Adam Smith — Godwin — His importance and position. 

Although the separation of this diaptcr from the last may seem 
questionable, inasmuch as most ihinj^s iliat Johnson at least wrote 
were grave, and as (Goldsmith wrote copiously what he at least called 
history', there is sufficient justification for it in the fart that the Essay 
always and properly tends to tightness, Co popular treatment, and 
that the historical school of the time is sufficiently important to have 
the principal place in a chapter which may also have other con- 
stituents. We may pass from it, taking the great figure of Burke as 
a point of junction, through writer^ on political philosophy to those on 
philosophy proper, and may also include the (for us and at this time) 
less important section of theolog^y. 

The development of historical writing, as apart from mere chroni- 
cling, is necessarily somewhat late, but it was later in England than 
in any other country. At the close of the seventeenth century 
Utenessof Knollcs, and Clarendon stootl practically alone 

' history in in English literature (nor was Clarcndum yet printed) as 
^***‘*^ historians who unitei bulk of work to historical sense 
and merit of literary style. Even of these Raleigh chiefly qualified 
by the beauty of his purple patches. Nor fqr some lime after the 
b^tnning of the eighteenth century itself was there much improve- 
ment. But towards the tnic^dle of it remarkable changes wen^ made 
by two Scottish scholars, Hume«and Robertson, while towards the 
end the greatest historian in every sense that England has yet 
seen arose in Gibbon. ^ 

David Hume belongs to this chapter by a double title as philo- 
sopher and as historian, wh|^ he might almost have appeared ^in 
the last as essayist. He wal^m at Edinburgh in lyii^ his fiither 
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being of the Border clan of Home or Hume, and a Berwickshire 
laird; but David was not the eldest son. He went to the University 
of his native town, tried law, tried commerce in England, ^ ^ 
but liked neither, and had just sufficient means to enable “*”*^'* 
him to fall back on private study. It was after a visit to France that 
he published (in 1739) his remarkable Treatise of Human Nature^ 
and he followed it up two or three years later with Essays Moral 
and Political. But he still had no fixed employment, and for some 
years he tried tutorships, secretaryships, and the like. He competed 
in vain for more than one piofessorship in the Scottish Universities, 
but was appointed Keeper of the Advocates* Library. Before this he 
had published (174S) an Enquiry concerning Human Understanding 
and 0 7 5 I ) an Enquify into the Principles of Moralj^ These later 
books were m some sort refashionings of the earlier. *!t was not till 
1754 that he began his celebrated Hishuy of England in the middle 
by a volume on the two first Stuarts, which he afterwards extended 
forward to the Revolution and backward to the beginnings. The 
\\hoIe took eight years to finish. He also published Dissertations 
in 1762, and some posthumous work has to be added. His later 
years were as prosperous as hi.s earlier had been uncertain. In 1 763 
he was made Secretary of Legation in Paris, where he was quite 
at home, and three year.^!® later he Ixcame Under Secretary for the 
Home Department. He <lied in Edinburgh (1776). Hume w'as 
an amiable and friendly person, with some slight foibles of vanity 
and epicureanism. His religious scepticism, which was at least 
as much a fashion of his lime as it was necessarily connected with 
his philosophical views, does not directly concern us here. 

This sceptical tendency, however, applied in other directions, 
made him very imfKiriant in philosophy and history, while his gifts 
of expression as applied to these two subjects made him at least 
equally important in literature. In philosophy he applied his criti- 
ci.sin to the furthering of the Lockian system, not in the idealist- 
constructive di^^xtion of Berkeley, but in an almost wholly 
destructi\'e way, abolishing the fcnncction of cause and effect in 
favour of mere sptj^uence, substituting a bare chain of thoughts for an 
independently ininkinu mind, and reducing everything to sensation ; 
in history he applied himself to the dissolution of the Whig myths. 
His jj^hllosophical importance has lasted better than his historical^ 
because his histoiy, though full of jibilify, was written without access 
to many documents since laid open, and with a somewhat insuffi< 
cient attcnti<#. to careful use of those that were accessible ; while his 
philosophy, needing nothing but the furniture of his own mind, and 
employing that ki the best w^ay on side of perennially interesting 
and insoluble questions, remains dk rep^n for ever. It is 
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indeed admitted to have practically restarted all philosophical inquiry, 
being as much the origin of (ierman and other theory as of the Scot- 
tish school and of later English negative materialism. Luckily, too, 
theS^alue of literary work as such is far more enduring than that! of 
either philosophy or history by themselves. F or they may be supSpr- 
seded, but it never can. And Hume’s expression was for his speckil 
purposes supreme — perfectly clear, ironical, but not to the point M 
suspicious frivolity, and as polished as the somewhat dead and flat 
colour of the style of the time would admit. 

William Robertson, a man of less original mental force than^ 
Hume, but nearly as good a writer, and a more careful historian, 
was bom at Borthwick in Midlothian on 19th September 1721. 

Robertso father was a minister, and he himself, after school 

and univcri^ity education at Dalkeith and Edinburgh, 
became one. At about the age of thirty he became (onspicuous in 
the General Assembly as leader of the “ Moderate” or Latitudinariau 
party. And in 1759 he became joint minister of Greyfriars’ in 
Edinburgh; his amicable (lirfereiires with his Evanj^jelical col- 
league Dr. Erskine are commemorated in (/uy He had 

just in the winter of 175S-59 published his //isfory of Stoflami with 
very great success, and in consequence of it he l)C( arne chaplain to 
the King in 1761, Principal of the L’njytTsity a year later, and 
Historiographer- Royal in 1764. His second great work, ten years 
later than his first, w'as his //isfopy of t/u* AV/g^^/ of ( '/torios /., which 
brought him in a very large sum of money. He issued a third, the 
History of America^ in 1777, and a lyisquisition on f/w 
uohkk the Anciaiis hid of India in 1791. 'Fwo years later he died. 
Robertson was a very popular man —even Johnson loved him, in spite 
of what might seem the three fatal defects of Scottish nationality, 
Whig politics, and Lalitudinarian religion — but his personal popu- 
larity had no unfair intiucncc on his historical .surcessc:s. His style 
is, in the merely correct, but not merely jejune, kind, singularly 
good ; his conception of history, though not answytring to that of 
nw>re modem times, and tinged c 4 th the idiosyncrasies of his age, 
is philosophical and shrew'd ; and above all, he had, what modem 
historians, with all their pretensions and all their equlptoeol^ have too 
often lacked, a thorough sense of rhetorical fitness in the good, not 
the en^y, sense, and could make his histories definite works of ait 
and dt^nite logical presentments of a view. Nor was he by any 
means careless of research accordmg to his own standaixtf which was 
alftady a severer one than that of Hume« 

A great deal of history was written in the third quarter of the 
oent^t most of which has i|| due course becoipe waste^papor. 
Tteipost characteristic specimei^ of ibis are naturidly lo be found 
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in the historical work of Goldsmith and Smollett. The qualifica- 
tions, however, of neither were those of the historian proper. Both 
were writing rapidly as hacks ; and there is perhaps no 
department of literature which is so impatient of hack- 
work as history. But though neither had anything like the requisite 
knowledge, or gave anything like the requisite time and pains to his 
work, both had attractiveness. Goldsmith’s exquisite style and 
singular instinctive knowletlge of humanity, Smollett’s faculty of 
narrative, and his strong, though not always impartial, sense, took 
their work out of the merely ephemeral as literature, though perhaps 
without giving it the (|uahiies or the dignity of history. Of the 
numerous and sometimes not unnotevvorthy writers of their own 
class and beneath them — the Psalmanazars, the Johj^ Campbells, 
and the rest — it impossible to write here. • 

Hut they helped the vogue of history, and so may have given a 
little impetus to the greatest historical book of the century, if not of 
all time, /V/c Ikcltne and /a// of tht' Roman Empire. Edward 
Ciibbon was born at Putney in the spiing of 1737, of a 
good and rather wealthy family. He w.is a very' sickly ”* 

<*hild (indeed, he never had very good health), and seems to have 
been as unhaijpy as Cow per during his two years at Westminster, 
Nor was his stay at Magdalen College, Oxford, more fortunate. 
He went up too young (in .April 1752), disliked the place and the 
college, and look into his* head to profess himself converted to Roman 
Catholicism. After an interval his father sent him to Switzerland to 
be reconveited by a -'Protestant minister at Lausanne, M. Pavillard, 
wliose endeavours were crowned by the rather dubious success that 
(iibbon on Christmas Day ‘‘received the sacrament with Protestant 
riles, and suspended his religious inquiries.” The tone of his sub- 
sequent w^ork would seciu to indicate that the pendulum remained in 
iiii abnormal dcfiection from the perpendicular. He remained, how- 
ever, at Lausanne for some live year^, reading much, as well as 
falling in love, ai^, at his father’s command, out of it, with Mile. 
Suzanne Curchod, the future Madan# Necker, and mother of Madame 
de Staiil, to whom she did not transmit her own delicate beauty. 
Gibbon returned *Englaind in 1758, writing French nearly as well 
as Englisli^ and with siVong but indefinite literary aspirations. He 
served in the militia for some years and then again went abroad^ 
finally Conceiving, as he has told intone *of the magical sentences of 
his autobiography, the definite idea of his great work on the 1 5th of 
October 1764. • But he was in no hurry, and twelve years of residence 
in Switzerland and at home, of business anxieties after his ftithfr’s 
death, of silent mqfnbership of Parliament, and, for a time, of tenure 
of office as a Commissioner of Trade and Plantations, passed before 

2 3 
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the first volume appeared in February 1776. Another twelve, great 
part of which was passed in Switzerland, saw the completion, the 
actual moment of which he has recorded in as stately a fashion as 
th^ accorded to its begrinning. In 1794 he died in London. I 

Gibbon’s miscellaneous work, both in English and French, islnot 
inconsiderable, and it displays his peculiar characteristics ; but ^le 
only piece of distinct literary importance is his Autobiography. This, 
upon which he seems to have amused himself by speiid- 
much pains, was left unsettled for press. Edited 
with singular judgment and success under the care qf 
his intimate friend and literary executor Lord Sheffield, it has been 
for three generations one of the favourite things of its kind with all 
good Judges ; and is likely to continue so in the textus receptus^ for 
w^hich the fu9!»y fidelity of modern literary methods will probably try 
in vain to substitute a chaos of rough drafts. 

Even this, however, is a mere hors tPa^uvre *and kii:kshaw in 
comparison with the great History. According to the severest and 
most exacting conception of what history should be, it should satisfy 
three conditions. In the first place, the author should 
^oLdF^ have thoroughly studied and intelligently comprehended 
all the accessible and imjK^rtant documents on the 
subject. In the second, he shoLld have s^) digested and ordered his 
information that not merely a congeries of details, but a regular 
structure of history, informed and governed throughout by a philo- 
sophical idea, sliould be the result. In the third, this result should, 
from the literary as well us the historical side, 4 )e an organic whole 
composed in orderly fashion and manifesting a distinct and meri- 
torious style. It was in the first of these requisites, and to some 
extent in the second, that Gibbon’s forerunners, including Robertson 
and Hume, had been chiefly deficient ; it is in the second, and to 
some extent in the third, that his .successors of the modern historical 
school have fallen short. 

In the first two points, by common consent of ^ill the competent, 
Gibbon attains an excellence wht«h, when his time and circumstances 
are considered, is simply marvellous, and which docs not lose much 
of its wonder even when the proviso is wiihdrawnT’ The unceasing 
rummage of a hundred years has added, of ^urse, much in bulk to 
the mass of his information, but it has added much less in substance. 
For, on the one hand, Gibb6n had the gift of understanding the true 
sense of all that he read ; and* on the other, the gift of divining 
imscli that he could not or did not read. But his fatuity of getting 
at individual truths is of less importance than his faculty of historical 
^^afcbitedonic/' his grasp of the historic sense. ^ Almost bis only 
dratixsck in this respect Igy in the peculiarity W which he was 
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probably, as men usually are of their weaknesses, most proud — his 
attitude of sceptical belittlement towards Christianity in particular, 
though not much more to Christianity than to all forms ^of 
“enthusiastic” religion. For, though he was far too acute a thinker 
and too much of a born historian not to see how great a part forces 
derived from this source had played, he was bound, on his own 
principles, to regard these results as merely clue to folly and vanity, to 
something negative and false -a most unphilosophical theory, which 
Carlyle has executed in one of his greatest sentences about another 
matter. Hut Gibbon had no other fault as a historian (though as a 
man this lack of enthusiasm, and of comprehension of it, seems to 
have led him into some vanities and meannesses) than this, and even 
this was not fatal. # 

Of his greatness as a man of letters there should have been even 
less doubt ; but it has not been invariably acknowledged. The strong 
reaction of caily Romanticism involved him in the dislike with which it 
regarded all its more immediate predecessors of the eighteenth century ; 
and Coleridge, who gave the tone to all English criticism 
fur many years, was particulaily unjust to (hbbon’s style. •‘•stye. 
Even his own tlay was half puzzled and half repelled by the gorgeous- 
ness of it, just as the succeeding age was by its extreme stateliness 
and want of alert variety.# For GibTjon, like Johnson, of whom we 
have spoken, and Huike, ttf whom wc are to speak, was a most 
prominent representative of the attempt once more to rescue the 
plain style from its own plainness, to give it ornament, while not 
relaxing its general laws of almost compulsory balance and of a 
certain consecrated phraseology. He attained this effect, not like 
the one by a heavily classicised vocabulary and by e.\aggerated 
antithesis, nor like tltc other by accumulations of simile and metaphor 
and e{»excgetic statement. He was indeed not very unlike eitlier, 
though he far sur}>asscd both, in adorning his writing with set pieces 
of description ; but the most characteristic piirt of his style does 
not lie in these. • It lies mainly in a peculicar roil of sentence, 
conducted throughout with a wa%clike movement, and ending 
with a sound so^arranged as to echo over the interval of sense 
and breath, till the nexj is well on its way. That this should be 
achieved without monotony is almost inconceivable ; and Gibbon has 
been ^ccu.sed of this fault, but not with m^ch justice. Of his minor 
devices, the chief is a peculiar adapti^tion of the taste of the age for 
periphrases, which at once gives a ptore sounding phrase and 
gests interesting associations to the mind. Constantins for him is 
*nhe son ai Constantine,'* the rostrum is <*the tribunal which Cicero 
had so often ascended *' — a device much, and too often with disastrous 
oansequences, imitated since, but in him Of admirable efiect. 
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The transition from Gibbon to Burke is interesting and not 
fortuitous. They were not merely contemporaries, but (though 
hardly friends) members of the same society ; nor is it 
a mere accident that Burke was instrumental, by his 
financial reforms, in depriving Gibbon of his comfortable sinefeure. 
They were the two Englishmen of their century who wrote the hiost 
gorgeous English, and the two men of their century (with Vico 
and Montesquieu) who had most sens>e of historical continuity, of 
that philosophic union of all times and countries, one aspect of wl\ich 
Burke has celebrated in brilliant words. But personally there coyld 
hardly be a greater uniikeness betw'een any two men than Initween 
Gibbon’s sluggish nature, his intense self-centiedness, n<»t to say 
selfishness, his limited tastes and interests, anti the enthusiastic many- 
sidedness ancl impulsi\eness of Burke. He was born at Dublin in 
1729, and was educated m Ireland, graduating at Tiiniiy College, 
Dublin, in 174S. He then went to London, t xat tly at the middle 
of the century, and kept terms at the Middle IVmple, but was never 
called. We tlo not know much abfHit his eaily manhood, but m 
the year I75f> he published two sin.dl but very notable treatises, 
A VimUctiiion of Xaiural Sociciy (following the style but ironically 
rebutting the argument of Bolingbroke) aiul A Phdosophiial Inquiry 
inlo tke Origin 0/ our ItPas of She SuNiti'c afui InHmtifui^ the first, 
and for a long time the only, imjwinant and original a sihetic es.say 
in English. In this same year he married, and three years later he 
planned the well-known Annual Rtgislor^ to which for the greater 
part of his life he was the laigesl contributor. He became private 
secretary, first to (ierard Hamilton, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and then in 1765 to the Marquis of Kotkingham. 

As this latter was Prime Minister, Burke was at once returned to 
Parliament, and continued till his death to make a very iriqKirtant, 
though a rather curious, figure in tlie State. In the merely partisiin 
politics of the third qviarter of the century he classed himself with 
the Whigs, and as the American Revolution vwis brought alKiut 
under a Tory administration, he Supported it as he;irtily as he after- 
wards opposed the French. His sficcches wxre.n^vcr very effective 
as delivered, but they had a great effect when printed, and he 
constantly, at all times of his life, supported them by |>amphlets which 
are almost undistinguishab^e from the spe^eebes themselves in kind. 
The first of these to attract grtfit attention was the Obs€n»afims m 
ike Presmt State af the Nation^ in 1769 ; but its follower, next year, 
Thoughts on the Present IHsconienis^ was su|>enor, Ind still ranks 
among the very of the class of writings in which admirable 
l^rary quality and great intellectuaJ force are put at the service of 
IKsrty. After rcpra»eiittiig Wendover for nearly ten ymti» lie sat for 
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Bristol during six more, and many of his most important speeches 
and tracts were addressed to this constituency. Afterwards, losing 
Bristol owing to his support of Roman Catholic claims, he sat for 
Malton. When the North ministry at last fell, Burke was Paymaster 
of the Forces, in 1782-83 ; he never held any other office. Opinions 
differ as to the reason which made him, in 1788, join, and indeed 
head, the crusade against Warren Hastings ; but this, whatever may 
be thought of it, gave splendid openings for his rhetoric. And the 
almost immediate outbreak of the French Revolution at last supplied 
his true subject. Although ho had sometimes been led astray by 
party, Burke’s sympathies were always with order, humanity, the 
distribution to cv<‘ry class in the state, and not to one only, be it 
highest or lowest, of its fair rights, and above all, that continuity of 
institutions and of historical development which hasi 3 een glanced at 
above. 'Fhe riot, the blood'^hed, the gross unfairness to cLasses, 
however unfairly f)rivilegcd before, and above all, the mischievous 
and impossible broach with the whole histoiy^ of the P'ronch nation, 
stimulated him not merely to the most strenuous action in Parliament, 
but to the publication of a series of works which, for combined 
literary merit and political effec i, stand alone. The series began 
with the famous ReJIciiioNs on the f 'reneh Retool 14 tion in 1790, and 
it was conlinueti by A to a AVS>/c Lon/ (i 790), An Appeal from 

the New to the Old Whiffs (1791), Thoughts on French Affairs and 
the great Letters on a Regicide Pcacc^ where in some cases no doubt 
Burke’s passionate feeling and his wonderful command of language, 
not quite sufficiently restrained by a sense of humour, led him to 
exaggeration and bad taste, but which in the main are magnificent 
examples of his passionate love of justice and freedom. He died in 
1 797, Burke's amiable, though both excitable and irritable, character 
and temper, his various conversational ability, and his other personal 
qualities, are well known from Bosw^elPs Johnson^ Miss Bume/$ 
hiar)\ and other famous biographies and memoirs of the period. 
His work — thougii some of it excites the dislike of partisans in one 
w'ay and some in the other — has, tor this very reason, never w^anted 
admirers of eitlniji' party, while ibe fortunate impartiality of literature 
can admire the whole. ^ 

The style of Burke is necessarily to be considered throughout as 
condiyoned by oratory. For the last thirty years of his life this was 
inevitable; and though in his earjjer days he had not 
the same constant pmctice in speaking, his undoubted rh«toribii 
selection of Bolingbroke as model predisposed him in the 
same way. In other words, he was first of all a rhetorician,^ and 

’ Using rbetoricin its l^est modern general sense as ' ' the art of prose literature.^* 
but with the ancient specialising addition^ ** applied to the purpose of suasbit/* 
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probably the greatest that modern times have ever produced. But 
his rhetoric always inclined much more to the written than to the 
sppken form, with results annoying perhaps to him at the time, 
but even to him satisfactory afterwards, and an inestimable gain to 
the world. The ordinary oratoris and debaters work, if preserved 
at all, constantly loses value : there is no danger of Burke being 
forgotten while English literature exists. In the Vindication (which 
is better BoUngbroke than Bolingbroke himself) the sentences ar^ as 
a rule short and crisp, arranged within succinct antithetic parallels, 
which seldom exceed a single pair of clauses. In the Sublime tt^d 
Beautiful long and short sentences are more mixed, and there is 
even a distinct tendency to the former. And in this treatise wc 
perceive, though not yet in anything like full development, the genuine 
properties oftlurke’s own style, which henceforward l>ccome more and 
more apparent. 

The most important of these, in so far as it is possible to 
enumerate them here, arc as follows. First of all, and most 
distinctive, so much so as to have escaped no competent critic;, 
Ouaiiiks ^ curious and, until his example made it imitable, 
ofhbltyte nearly unique faculty of building up an argument or a 
aad method, pjctm-g jjy ^ succcssion of complementary strokes, not 
added at haphazard, but gn)wing cnit of aiid on to one another. No 
one has ever been such a master as was Burke of the lx^st and 
grandest kind of the figure called, in the technical language of 
rhetoric. Amplification, and this, which in ordinary hands often, if 
not always, leads to tedious verbiage, is the direct implement by which 
be achieves bis greatest effects. 

In the work which succeeds his entrance into political life, fresh 
devices of ordonnance appear, and the Thoughts on the Present 
Discontents presents them in very interesting exhibition. The piece 
may be said to consist of a certain number of specially laboured 
paragraphs, in which the arguments or pictures just spoken of arc 
put as forcibly as the author can put them, and, as a rule, in a 
succession of shortish sentences^ butli up and glued together with 
the strength and flexibility of a nc^ly-fashioned fishing*rod. In the 
intervals the texts thus given are turned about, commented on, justified, 
or discussed in detail, in a rhetoric for the most part, though not 
always, rather less serried^ less evidently burnished, and jo less 
Rill dress. And this genera! arrangement proceeds through the 
rest of his works, with, in the latest and most brtllian| (those on the 
Feench Revolution), a less orderly arrangement, compensated by a 
gt^sder rush of thought and rhetoric* 

In his ornaments, whether of idea or of imagei^r, Burice is better 
wofdi attidying than almost any other English writer* In simile and 
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trope generally, he is, though often wonderfully brilliant, distinctly 
uncertain, quite untrustworthy in the direction of humour, and in 
some of his more forcible images apt even to be positively disgusting. 
On the other hand, his grandeur seldom falls into the grandiose, and 
the magical effect of more imaginative passages (of which the &mous 
one about Marie Antoinette is only the stock example) has never 
been exceeded in political writing. Epigram he can occasionally 
manage with great effect, but it is not by any means so specially and 
definitely his weapon as imaginative argument, and the marshalling of 
vast masses of complicated detail into properly rhetorical battalions 
or (to alter the image) mosaic pictures of enduring beauty. The 
equally famous sentence-picture, in the Letter to a Noble Lord^ of 
Windsor Castle, “girt with the double belt of its kind^jed and coeval 
towers,’’ is an instance, not excelled by any sentence in all the 
literatures from (ircck to English, of words so used as to get out 
of them the very last fxissibility, the full triple effect— first of mere 
beauty of sound ; secondly, of conveying with the utmost force the 
immediate meaning and image intended ; and thirdly, of urging the 
intended argumentative application, not more by the general conduct 
of the sentence than by the \cry ornaments and accessories of the 
phrase. Only a great imagination ^vould have been seized with this 
use of the inner and oute# bailey and the keep of a (lOthic fortress ; 
only a consummate faculty of expression could have so arranged it 
as at once to make a perfect harmonic chord, a complete visual 
picture, and a forcible argument. The minor rhetoric, the suasive 
purpose, must be kept in view ; if it be left out the thing loses, and 
this is one of the points in which Burke is far below Browne, who 
has no need of purixise. But he is the king of his own business-like 
century in point of prose. 

Theology and philosophy proper provide us with lesser, though 
in some cases by no means little, men. The former, indeed, contrasts 
very remarkably and unfortunately, as literature, wath the work of the 
preceding age. • The Shcrlocks ^n one half of the 
century, and Samuel Horsley (1733-1806) in the other 
half, have a eertain traditional reputation, sustained 
occasionally by praise •from those who have perhaps no very wide 
acquaintance with the profane authors of the period. The Deist 
controversy produced, chiefly from the #anks of the Nonjutors, who 
included a disproportionate number of the most learned and 
able of the English clergy, some great controversialists, notably the 
redoubtable polemic Charles Leslie and the by no means unpractical 
mystic William law. In Nonconformity and its fringes, the Wesleys 
and Doddridge Vere greater men at verse than at literary prose. 
Warburton earlier and Pdey later may almost suflko fbr 
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detailed mention in this particular branch. So too the philosophers 
of the older kinds — Reid, Brown, Stewart — give little that is liiera- 
tut;e after Berkeley and Hume, and in the newer sorts Adam Smith 
and Godwin may do duty as samples. For though no literaryj con- 
tempt is more unliterar>’ than that so long and so widely entertained 
for the eighteenth centur}% this century docs display a certain Want 
of individual difference in the form of its writers. 7 'hcir thougst is 
often highly original, and their application of literary treatment Will 
more so. But the qualities, for instance, which cameti a place in 
literature for Sir William Blackstone (1723-80) and for Sir Josliua 
Reynolds (1723-92), men bom in the same year with Adam Smith, 
were really literary. It is not for nothing, c\en from the mere 
bookish poin| of view, but of right as a man of letters, that Black- 
stone sits enthroned in the vast li!)rary of All Souls College. Vet 
the main interest of his Commentaries on the Laxos of Eni^fand 
(1765, sq,) for us, like the main interest oi Sir Joshua's presiden- 
tial D/seourses to the Royal Academy, hos in the application of a 
literary common form, at once easy and stately, to technical subjects. 
Earlier such subjects, if treated at all, would have been treated 
more probably in Latin ; later expenence makes it scarcely unjust 
to say that increase in te<*h^^i('al precision has not always or 
often been accompanied, in the scienrfs at least, if not in the 
arts, by increase of literary quality. But still all eighteenth -cen- 
tury writers have a certain community, and must Im* dealt with 
representatively. 

William Warburton was a r.athcr tyfiical divine of the age, who, 
after perhaps fx:cupying too high a position in it, has been unduly 
depreciated in this. He was an older man than most who have 
, been mentioned in this chapter, and was born at New- 

Warborton. » y- 

ark in 1698. He went to no university, and at first 
adapted law as a profession, hut was ordained in 1723. His famous 
Divine Legation of Moses^ which would have been one of the most 
brilliant paradoxes in literature ^f the author Itatf kept it down in 
size, and one of the most learned of works if he had attended a little 
more to accuracy, Ixigaii to appear in 1738. • Henceforward the 
prosperity of Warburton, who was accused by his numerous enemies 
of being as sycophantic in private relations as he was rough and 
rude in public controversy, s'as unbroken. An odd friendship w^ith 
Pope gave him prominence in the wwld of belles leitres^ his marriage 
with Gertrude Tucker, niece of Allen of Prior Park ^jthc Allworthy 
of Fielding), supplied money, and a steady tide of professional 
adyaticement landed him in the bishopric of Gloucester, which he 
heicl for twenty years, dying in 1779. Warbiirtoif just came short 
of l^g a great theologian and a great man of letters. His con- 
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troversial manners cannot be defended, but we should probably have 
heard a good deal less of them if he had been on the unorthodox 
side. ^ 

Something of the same character, with less arrogance, appears in 
William Palcy, who was born at Peterborough in 1743, was educated 
at Giggleswick School and Christ’s College, Cambridge, was Senior 
Wrangler in 1763, obtained a Fellowship, and then a 
succession of preferments in the Church. He died 
Archdeacon of Carlisle and Redor of Bishop Wearmouth in 1805. 
His Moral and Political Phtlosophy (1785), his Horae Paulinae 
( 1 790), his Evidences of Christ i unity 1 794), and his Natural Theology 
(1802), at once attained, long kept, and have by no means wholly 
lost, a great reputation. As an apologist and expositor, Paley has 
been accused of a too business-like and profit -ai^d- loss view of 
religion ; but those who call him interested perhaps use an unfair 
presumption, and his popularity has no doubt suffered from his 
having served for generations as a pass-textbook in the University 
of Cambridge. .As a philosopher in things divine and human, he has 
a little too much of the merely forensic competence of the advocate 
about him. But this same comiietence extends (it may be not in the 
most intercNting manner) to his w^rk as literature. Paley gets the 
full value out of the [ilaiif style, for purposes to which it is far better 
adapted than anything more imaginative could possibly be. His 
arguments, if far lower and less noble, are much more easily intelligible 
than Butler’s ; his style is perfectly clear ; he secs his point and his 
method distinctly, and seldom or never fails to prove the one to the 
best of the other. 

Adam Smith, the first great political economist in English, and 
almost the founder of the study of that subject as understood in 
modern times, was born at Kirkcaldy in June 1723, and was thoroughly 
educated at his native place, (ilasgow, and Oxford, 
where he went as .Snell Exhibitioner to Balliol. He was ^ 
an only and a •posthumous chil^ and read quietly at home or in* 
PLdinburgh till, in 175J, he was elected to the Glasgow Chair of 
Logic, from \whi<^ he passed to that of Moral Philosophy. His 
Theory of Moral Seif f intents appeared in 1759, the Inquiry inio 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations not till seventeen 
year% later, in 17761 the year of the degth of Hume, Smith*s greatest 
friend, and it would seem the greatest influence upon him. Smith 
lived in Loq/don for a time, and later at Edinburgh, where he had a 
Commissionership of Customs. He died in 1790, The &r*reachmg 
consequences of Smith’s theories as to free trade do not here 
concern us ; it Is sufficient that he possessedf, and applied to t#o 
great subjects in not much short of perfection, that clear, radier 
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colourless and passionless, but admirably business-like as well as 
artist-like, style which is the glory of the eighteenth century. 

,There are others whom one would fain discuss, such as Abraham 
Tucker (1705-74), the author of the voluminous but fasctm^ing 
Light of Nature Pursued (1765), a huge storehouse of thought that 
is not seldom original, put with constant vividness and much humour, 
though diffusely and without order. And the vulgar vigour of Thomas 
Paine (1737-1809), a great influence directly on popular thought, iid 
a greater through his disciple Cobbett, must at least be n^ention^d. 
But we can give space to but one more name. \ 

William Godwin, the author of Politica! Justice^ was bom at 
Wisbcach in 1 7 56, and spent nmst of his earlier years in the eastern 
counties. He^was for a time a Nonconformist minister, but drifted 
Godwin C'hristianity, took to literature, and did a great deal 

of early hackwork, much of it unidentified, and none of 
it now read. It was in 1793 Inquiry^ ionicming Potitkat 

Justice appeared, and the author only escaped prosecution (which 
befell not a few of his friends of less anarchic principles) In'causc it 
was (no doubt wisely) judged that a very large and cxf)cnsivc book, 
written in a style not in the least likely to appeal to the vulgar, was 
not dangerous. Next year appejircd Caleb iVilliams^ in which some 
of the doctrines of Political Justice rccei(l/e<l illustration, but which 
attained great popularity, and has never lost some. In 1797 Gcxlwin 
married Mary VV'ollstonecraft, herself a she-philosophcr,^* wht> died 
soon afterwards. He lived nearly forty years longer, marrying 
^ain, becoming Shelley’s father-in-law, publishing, Imokselling, and 
writing continually, but always an unpros[x.*rous man. He received 
a sinecure office when his Radical friends came into f>owcr after 
the first Reform Bill, and died in April 1836. 

Godw*in is by far the most im|>ortant instiincc, for the last quarter 
of the century, of the man-of-lclters-of-all-work approaching, but not 
yet fully enlisted in, actual journalism, of whom we find the first and 
Hbtmfkon- example in I>r>’den, and, during the middle 

of the eighteenth century itself, remarkable instances in 
poakitMx, Johnson and f ioldsmith. He is also lalmost the last 
who does not avail himself, or avails himself only to a small extent, 
of the newspaper to spread his views ; and in this he differs from his 
contemporary Cobbett, who this reason will not be notk^ till 
the next Book. Godwin is essentially a prose -writer, and his 
style, though it has been over-praised, is of consit^nrable merit. 
Altbcrngli his exaggerated anarchism and determination to legard 
emrything as an open question are absurd enough in principle aod 
lead to the most untmaginatde absurdities in detdil, jjet they give 
Ills thought always the appearance, and somt»times the reality, of 
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freer play than had been enjoyed by any English writer since 
Hobbes. His novels have been more than once referred to. His 
philosophical and critical writings are chiefly contained in, the 
Political Justice (which he altered and made much tamer in subse> 
quent editions), in the somewhat later Enquirer^ a very interesting 
collection of essays, and in a second collection, published towards 
the extreme end of his life, called Thoughts on Man, 

His drama of Antonio^ which produced an exquisitely character- 
istic piece from his friend Charles Lamb, has no merit, and his 
historical and biographical works, Histoiy of the Commonwealth^ 
Life of Chaucer^ JTves of the AWromancerSy arc compilations, though, 
at least in the first case, compilations much above the average. It 
was (iodwin, more than any one else, who introduced ^he mischievous 
but popular practice of bolstering out history by describing at great 
length the places and scones which his heroes might have seen, the 
transactions in which, being contemporary, they might have taken an 
interest, and the persons with whom they either were, or conceivably 
might have been, acquainted. In this, as in other things, he belonged 
to the class of “ germinal ” writers. And his influence on the early, 
although impennanent, creeds and tempers of the most brilliant 
young men of his day was quite o^raordinary. 



CHAPTER V 


EIOHTrENTII>CKXTURV DRAMA \ 

The coniincimm of the drama - Farlin^; of oitjhtecnth-ccntur\' tragedy— Minor comic 
writers : the domestic pl«av — ^tioldsmtth - Sheridan - Hts tlirec grcui fMeces 

If the suddenne<;s of the rise of the Enj;hsh (irama, though some* 
times cxaggeiatcd, is still one of the most striking facts in literary 
history, the suddenness, and the enduring nature, of its collapse are 
hardly less ciiiious. For rather less than a hundred 
drum ot the and lifty years, from the eighth decade of the sixteenth 
drama. century to the second of the eighteenth, there was no 
time, save that of the closing of the theatres under the Rebel- 
lion, when work at once of grea\ literary |;if rii and of acting value, 
according at least to the idea of the lime, was not prfKiuccd. For a 
good deal more than another hundred and fifty, from the second 
decade of the eighteenth century to the end of the nineteenth, only 
two dramatists have appeared who have combined very' high literary 
with distinctly high acting value in their plays, and these two l>otb 
appeared during the first half of the time. To add to the piuitle, the 
popularity and the profits of the theatre have steadily increased, and 
the touch of discredit which once attached to writing for the stage 
has all but entirely disappeared. No plausible guess at the solution 
of this problem, on any of the grounds of so-called scientific < rtlicism, 
has ever been made except the concurrent rise of the novel, and this, 
though not exactly nugatory, is tkarly insufficient, \Vc have, in 
short, here one of the capital instances of that fact ;fvhicli communi- 
cates to the study of literature itself a vast proportion of its fascination 
and its value, the fact of tncalculablcness. 

One of the signs of this ^hangc was a curious separation jyhkh 
appeared early in the eighteenth ^century, and has maintained itself 
more or less ever since, between the literary drama, which was 
semetimes acted, but never with any real acting success, and the 
MClkig drama, which, though not immediately almndonlng (as some* 
tiines later) all pretensions to be literature, yet i»practkat(y does 
aim at bang read at all. At every time from /ofinson^ to 
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Tennyson’s, poets and men of letters, who were not to the manner 
born, have tried the stage. But with the exception (and hardly that) 
of the late Mr. Browning, there is not a single one of fading of 
them whose dramatic work has kept any fame, or who is eighteentii^en- 
ever thought of as a dramatist. Young’s Re^fengCy acted tragedy. 
1721, connects itself rather with the older than wqth the newer 
school, and is perhaps the very last example of an acting tragedy of 
real literary merit, but it is to be feared that few even of those who 
have read the Xight- Thoughts and the Universal Passion have 
read it. 'Die dramas of I'homion arc far worse, and far more utterly 
forgotten ; hardly any edition of him for years has contained them. 
Johnson’s Irene is a byword, not altogether justly perhaps, for it is 
a fine piece of writing ; and Mason’s Eifrida and Caractacus are 
chiefly known, even to students of eighteenth -ceiftury literature, 
because they make some figure in the letters of their author’s faithful 
and too indulgent friend, (iray. Of the w^ork of men like Mallet, 
(ihner, and others, so little of any kind is retained by the general 
memory tliat their dramas can hardly be said to be in exceptional 
oblivion ; but the gloom of this is never pierced even by these feeble 
gleams which faintly reveal “William and Margaret” and “Admiral 
Hosiers Ghost.” A sort of affection, mingled w'ith contempt, aiid 
connetted with the universally knftwn “My name is Norval,” keeps 
in twilight rather than utter darkness tlie once famous Douglas (1754) 
of Home (i 724-1808). But it is pretty certain that most audiences, 
and almost all nuKlern readers, would be affected by it with the same 
sort of fou rirc as that which Thackeray, by a slight anachronism, 
ascribes to General Lambert and Mr. George Warrington at an early 
performance of the play. 

'Fhe fact is that the whole cast of eightccnth-centurj' thought and 
style was unfavourable, and almost fatal, to tlic composition of tragedy 
that should be at once practicable and poetic. Its conventions, its 
artificial poeticiil diction, and its dread of anything irregular, could 
at the best hav<4 produced something of the Racinian kind, a kind to 
which the English genius is utteHy recalcitrant, and which does not 
suit itself to th«^ English theatre. Alternate tameness and rant 
accordingly drstigure it, though no philosophical explanation quite 
attains to explaining the ineffable sham •tragic lingo which, from 
Rowe dow^nwards, took firmer and ever firmer possession of the 
English stage, till it was finally driven Aerefrom, by literary satire and 
popular disgust, within living memory. 

Comedy,^ as is usually the case, was somewhat less unfortunate. 
To get tragic action adjusted to literary form requires not merely a 
rare talent in tiie playwright, but an atmosphere, an emra of recep^ 
tiveness in the audience, which exists only at times few and for 
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between. The problem of the comic writer is far simpler, and his 
atmosphere, though it varies in fineness and freshness, always exists. 
Minor comk eighteenth century esf^ecially the general 

writers : the tone of manners, and the clearly recognised divisions of 
aomehtic play, g^^iety, lent themselves to an easy adaptation of khe 
perennial commonplaces of comedy. When the last minorities of the 
great comic school — Steele, Cibber, Mrs. Centlivre - -ceased to write, 
the stage was by no means left bare of stuff, whicli generally show'^d 
familiarity with its owm requirements and traditions, and which 
occasionally displayed tolerable literary form. \ 

There was indeed, between tragedy and comedy, and of the kind 
which, popular at the same time in France, was called, according 
as it inclined to one side or the other, iraj^niie bouri^eoisc or (omaiic 
larmoyante^ a \:ertain production during the time. Two or three 
pieces, the George Btirnuu // and Fatal Curiosity oi Lillo (1693-1739) 
and the Gamester of Edward Moore, held the stage with some 
tenacity, and made a sort of lodgment in literary history, Init they 
can hardly lx; called of much inqMirtance. Yet (ieorge Lillo, as a 
curiosity at least, and because of the constant, and soineiitncs excellent, 
fun of which his chief play was long the sul)ject, must always retain 
some interest. His editor,^ Johnson’s friend and butt, 'l orn Davies, 
could find out very little about him, excej^ that he ** learned and 
practised the trade of a jeweller.’’ His work is not extensive, but it 
is very representative. He adapted Pcriiles and AnteH of Ftinr- 
sham^ and spoilt both. His Silruty or ike Country Burial is an 
opera-houffe of an incoherency which would l>e triumphant if it were 
intended. The Fatal Curiosity in verse and Gcory^e Barnwell in 
prose (the hitter, from the supposed usefulness of its moral to appren- 
tices, constantly acted) are the strangest muddles of bn>ken, «»r srnmd 
but stiflii decasyllabics (Barnwell itself is full of the former), the 
impossible lingo above referred to, actirm more imjxissiblc still, and, 
notwithstanding all this, touches of humanity, good feeling, and 
genuine, though awkward, fiathos, * 

Comedy, besides the two gret* exceptions, w'as but a little 
belter though a great deal was written. Shad well, 

apparently a nephew of “ Og,** wmte some lively pla)^| one of them, 
The Fear Quaker of Deal^ anticipating Smollett fii studying the sailor 
from life. Fielding, as has been said, before he found his proper 
vocation, did much for the stdge, and in the middle and later Says 
of the century there were many playwrights who came nearer to the 
oitkm of theatrical and literary competence than any of 

ours. George Colman ( 1 7 JJt-94X Westminster boyi* 

^ end fid a vroU. Lcmdbn, xSio. «> 

To be distxixgttiabfid Irom his mm* Oeorgfi Coiman ibfi younger 
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manager of Covent Garden, was a very prolific, if not exactly a 
very original dramatist, and his Clandestine Marriage (1766) is the 
least forgotten of more than a score of plays. Garrick had a hand in 
it, as he had in others, and he did some work of the kind independ- 
ently. Arthur Murphy, the biographer of Fielding and the friend 
of Johnson, also wrote plays with great freedom, and The Way to 
Keep Him survives in much the same relation to literature as that 
of The Clamiesthic Marriage, The Suspicious Husband (1747) of 
llenjamin Hoadly, a clever son of the Arian Bishop, who did other 
dramatic work, half original, half adapted, belongs to the same class, 
as does the False DcUeacy of Hugh Kelly. Farce and comic opera, 
the latter stimulated by the great success of (iay, kept also near to 
literature, and Fielding’s Tom Thumb was kept in company by the 
Ckrononhotonthohgos of Heniy Carey, a son of Halifax jpnd an ancestor 
of Kean, and author of the delightful “ Sally in our Alley.’’ Mrs. 
Cowley (1743-1809) produced some lively pieces, of which The 
BelHs Stpatagem has best kept name and (sometimes) the 

stage. Macklin’s the I Tor/d (1764), Tovvnley’s High Life 

Ilclou* Stairs (1759), and several works, especially The Minor deoA 
The Mayor of Garrat of Samuel Foote, may join the catalogue. 
Towards the close of the century Richard Cumberland, a rather 
curious person, and better known tc» literature as Sir Fretful Plagiary, 
but a scholar, a skilful playwright, and no contemptible man of letters, 
represented the sentimental side of drama, John O’Keefe the wilder 
farce, and Holcroft, the friend of (lodwin, a rather poweiful variety 
of what the French call drame. The If est Indian of Cumberland, 
which appeared in 1771, O’Keefe’s ,i^ly 7 'irab/e Surprise^ and HolcrofPs 
Kmui to Ruin (1792) are their chief remembered things. 

GoUismith and Sheridan stand far apart from these. Both, it 
will be observed, were Irishmen, like Farquhar, Charles Shadwell, 
Murphy, and O'Keefe. Goldsmith’s dramas, as noted in the sketch of 
his life above, were the result of his later years. The 
Good-natured Mgn has admirable scenes and passages 
and some good character, but in fftll respects it is far the inferior of 
She Stoops to Conquer In this delightful play Goldsmith may have 
taken some of ifte* incidents (as he is said to have taken the central 
one) from real life, «1fhd some of the characters from Steele i^oidk 
mpra^ p. 535). But this is less than nothing. The bright, fantastic, 
yet Hot unreal atmosphere of whintSical incident, die gracious 
humanity of the characters generally, and the exquisite literary quality 
of the dialogue, compose such a thing as the English stage had not 
seen since it was reopened after the Restoration. The wit, if less 

like him* but in tlg» next generation, a busy and elever playwtight end ooinie 
tntsodkmist. His (1797) is a notable piece* 
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volleyed and regular^ was not inferior to Congreve’s, the action was not 
really less probable, and while there was nothing mawkish about the 
sentiment (there was perhaps a little about that of llte Good-^naturcd 
Man\ its sweet and healthy good-nature contrasts, in a fashion inex- 
pressibly agreeable, with the loveless license and the brutal ferocity of 
the Restoration drama. \ 

The fame of Richard Ilrinslcy Butler Sheridan m literature is\far 
more exclusively dramatic, for his theatrical and rather brassy oratbry 
holds little place in literary memory. He was born in Dublin in 175I, 

Sherkfan grandson of Swifts friend, Dr. Sheridan, 

a clergyman not much inferior to the Dean himself in a 
certain reckless wit, though posscsseii of little or nothing of his 
friend’s magniticent intellect. His second son, Richard Brinsley’s 
father, was a teacher of elocution, and one of Dr. John^oirs associ- 
ates and butts. This man, uho^e dulness wa.*> dcilared by the 
dictator to be beyond the reach of nature, unassi'^ied by ail and by 
patient and careful etVort, inarned Miss Fiaiues C hamberlaine, uho 
contributed a novel (Sidney lUdduIph) to the uop of fiction in the 
middle of the century. .Shendan himself was a Harrow boy, and 
attempted literary work \cry early. In 1773, *** twenty- 

two, he eloped from Baili, where his family were then liMiig, with 
Elizabeth Linley, a very beauiifuk giil with^ an extjuisiie voice, which 
her husband very propeily refused to allow her to use on the stage. 
But he himself turned to play wntmg (which, indeed, he had 
attempted earlier), and in January 1775, when he was not four-and- 
twenty, prcxiuced at Covent (iarden the famous fan e c’omedy of 7 Vie 
Rivais^ which at once, (or almost at once) established his fame. He 
follow'ed this up with the bad .S 7 . Ptitnek' s IhtVy and the better, 
though still hardly gwKl, Duenmi. Next year Sheridan, with some 
assistance from friends, larnght first half am! then the whole of the 
patent of Drury of which he btrcamc manager as well as 

owner. This provided him w*ith an income, and ought to have pro- 
vided him w'ith an ample one for the remainder of hi.s life, hut his 
whole money affairs, from the wa|^ in which he found the means to 
buy the the;itre onw^ard, arc much of a mystery*. 

In 1780 he entered Parliament, attached himsAf to the Whig 
Opposition, and, rather later, became very intinfatc w ith the Prince of 
W'ales. He had otfice under the Rockingham ministry and the Coalition, 
and attracted great attentionf^ by effective but meretricious spebdies 
against Warren Hastings. He faithful to the extremer Whigs, 
and took the opposite side to Burke (whom he had previously 
Ibliowed) in regard to the French Kevolution. In 1795, his wife 
Ita^ng died some years earlier, he married again : ^d he survived 
Ip when he died with bailifls b bis house* 
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An extravagant hyperbole of Byron’s as to the relative excellence of 
Sheridan’s plays has perhaps done him some harm, but his three 
best pieces are of extraordinary merit. They were all » 

produced between 1775 and 1779; each is a master- great pieces 
piece in its kind, and the kinds are not identical. The 
Rivals is artificial comedy, inclining on one side to farce, and, in 
the parts of Falkland and Julia, to the sentimental. But it is, on its 
own rather artificial plan, constructed with remarkable skill and tight- 
ness ; and the characters of Sir Anthony Absolute, Mrs. Malaprop, 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, and Bob Acies, with almost all the rest, combine 
fun with at least tluMtrical verisimilitude in a very rare way. Indeed, 
Sir Anthony and Mrs. Malaprop, thoui^h heightened from life, can 
hardly be said to be false to it, and though in the ojjier pair the 
license of dramatit' c'xaggeration is pushed to its farthest, it is not 
exceeded. 'I’he eflVi i could not ha\e been produced without the 
sparkling dialogue, but this alone could not have given it. 

The School for Seandol Hies higher, but not quite so steadily. 
Pedants of construction fall more foul of it, and even those who do 
not accept their siaiulards must admit that the cliaracters are less 
uniformly alive. But they, like the play generally, aim higher; it is 
no longer artificial comedy with stex k# personages, but a great comic 
c astigation of manners ihat^is attempted. In The Rivals Sheridan 
had vied with \'anbrugh and had beaten him; in The School for 
Seathial he challenges Moliere, and is hardly beaten except in a 
certain universality. As for his third masterpiece, The Cntic^ it is 
simply a faicc in c.ucAvV, designedly extravagant and chaotic, but all 
the more successful. fhe mock-play is admittedly almost, if not quite, 
the best tiling of the kind, and the hy-play of Sneer, Puff, Dangle, 
and the immortal Sir Fretful I’lagiary requires none of the illegiti- 
mate attraction of identification with n;al personages to give it zest. 
The Critic forms with The Rehearsal and The Rollers a triad of 
which English literature may well be proud. It is ditficult, allowing 
for iht ::cale of eacli, to choose bctwfcn the three, but in variety and 
reach The Criiic may be allowed frankly to carry it. 

Of the state of* things in drama which followed Sheridan’s time, 
and, as some, hold, has«liisted without much change to the present 
day, Joanna Baillic (1762-1851), whose life stretched from a few years 
past th# middle of the eighteenth century to a few after the middle 
of the nineteenth, is an interesting illtlstration. She had some poetic 
faculty ; but he» Plays on the Pmsions (1798 and later) and others, 
though admired at tlie lime, and scmietimes acted, are neither great 
drama nor great literature, the author never seeming quite to know 
whether she is writing for the theatre or the study, and not producing 
the best things for either. 

2T 
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M ISCI I LAN M>1' \VK 1 1 1 K S 

The Icfter- writers ~J«ui) Mat\ t i field I Uir.u^* WalfKiie— 
•‘linmi'*' !U»su«‘U 

Jhk heading: of this chapter is not a mere capitulation to 
difficulties Very little is gained by sorting out authors too evactly 
into divisions and compartments, .ind something would be lost by 
omitting to indicate within the rla>siti( ation two distinct features 
of our eighteenth -century literature -the constant divergence and 
diversion of literary energy mt< new direc lions and efforts, and the 
increase of the practice of writing for amusement merely. Some of 
the most celebrated books of the century were never intended for 
publication at all Lord CliesterficUrs Litters certainly were not, 
though we cannot be so sure alKini those of Horace W'alpole and 
Lady Mary Worlley Montagu. Moreover, the diffusion of reading, the 
reroovid of the censorship of the press, and the mitigation of the legal 
tribulations to which authors and publishers were liable, encouraged 
the production of IxMiks of all kinds. 

The three writers named in the last paragraph themselves form a 
very interesting trio from many points of view. 'Fhcy as letter- 
writers, like Pepys ami Evelyn earlier as diarists, supply the chief 
examples m Engli#i of that mcmoif-litcraiurc in which 
^riuriT language is, as compared with Krencli, rather 

poor, but which in their case, as in a fiw others, can very 
well hold up its head * 

The lady who bears in English literature the courtesy title of 
“ Lady Mary,'' without arty necessary addition, was, otidly ^enough, 
connected with Evelyn by blood and with*Pcpys l>y marriage^ Her 
^ maiden natne was Pierrepont, and she was daughter of 
^ the Earl of Kingston, a Whig noble, who was suc- 
cessively raised to the Marquisate of Dorchester and the Dukedom 
of Kingston^ Her extreme beauty as a chifd — beauty which 
fcmtinu^ till early middle life at least made her the heroine 
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of a well-known anecdote to the effect that she was, when eight years 
old, not merely toasted at, hut introduced to, the Kit-Cat Club of 
Whigs and wits by her father. She seems to have been bori\ in 
1689, and at twenty-two eloped with Edward Wortley or Wortley 
Montagu, grandson of Pepys’s relation and patron, the first Earl of 
Sandwich, and heir to the great Yorkshire estate of Whamcliffe. 
When George 1 . came to the throne Mr. Wortley Montagu had 
preferment, and in 1716 he went as ambassador to Constantinople, 
his wife accompanying him, and so obtaining the materials for her 
best-known, though not best. Letters. When she came back she 
brought inoculation with her — there is at least one story that the loss 
of her own beauty was due to smallpox — and made it hishionable in 
England, She lived at home for nearly the whole o^the third and 
fourth <lccades of the century, hetame, for what cause is uncertain, an 
object of hate from Pope as furious as his admiration had formerly 
been fantastic, and in 1739 went abroad witliout her husband, with 
whom, hovvt'ver, she never set ms to have had the least qujirrcl. She 
lived, in Italy chietiy, for some* twenty yeais more, and returned to 
England in 1761 after her husband’s death, to die herself of cancer 
next year. She had two t hikiren — a daughter, who married the 
famous Lord lUile, and a very woitl^lcss and probably insane son. 

Lady Mary might [)r<#)ably ha\e attained distinction in several 
different kinds of literature.' She was actually, and nither to her own 
misfortune, a very deft writer of light satirical verse, while much no 
doubt that slie <ii<l not write was attributed to her. Her Town 
Kiio^ues are distinctly good ; but the best thing she ever did in this 
kind is the famous piece beginning — 

CJooil madam, when ladies are willing 
A man can but kw^k like a f<x)l, 

and ending — 

The fruit that can fall without shaking 
Is rather too mellow for me. 

• 

Her prose work is much more extensive and important. It consists 
of a large colkriton of JMkrs extending over some fifty years. 
Them are some difficuUies about their text and first publication, and the 
authenticity of some has l^een doubted, perhaps with not much justice. 
Theyfell generally into four divisions — tlx^e before the Turkish journey, 
containing a very odd picture of a courtship and some lively dcetches 
of George 1/# household ; the Turkish and other continental letters 
of the first sojourn abroad, which are very lively and interesdng, bm 
a trifle artificial ; those of the middle period, few in comparison and 

* JUtim, etc., ed Moy Tlakias. s vdfe. Lonfleti, tSfit. 
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too often distinguished by the ill-nature of a Queen of Society whose 
charms and power are passing ; and those of the last, mainly written 
to ^ady Bute, and the most interesting of the whole, alternating as 
they do between curious pictures of Italian country life, the Jachbite 
society of Avignon, the tracasseries of the Enj^lish colony at Venice 
and the like on the one hand, and on the other full, shrewd, \and 
invaluable criticisms of the new novels of the day from Fielaing 
and Smollett doumwards. I'here is a certain hardness about L^dy 
Mary, and she exhibits to the very full the indifilerence of her agc\to 
all high things in religion, poetr)% and else>\here. But her clever- 
ness is astonishing, and one can see, if only by i»limj>ses, that she 
must have been lovable once. 

Philip Dopner Stanhope, fourth Earl of Che«^tei field, the author of 
the most famous and widely known, if not the most voluminous or best 
letters in English, was a few years younj^er than Lady Mary, having 

r ,1 been born in September 1694. He loo was of a Whig 
Chcsterheld. ^ , 

family, and went to the Whig Unuersity, Cambridge. 
After this experience and its completion of foieign travel (by which 
he profiled a good deal more than most of the English tutor- 
conducted youths upon whom both he and Lady Mary are so severe), 
he sat in the House of Common^ for ten years, iiiuil his succession to 
the earldom in 1726. For all his de\oilon to “the (iraces,” his 
gambling, and his other condescensions to the ways of his time, 
Chesterfield was a man of political ability, which did not fall far short 
of positive statesmanship, and he distinguished himself in various 
offices, the most important of which was the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland. But he became deaf, and perhaps disgusted, and retired 
from active public life about 1748. He had written earlier in the 
Craftsman^ as he wrote later in the World. A few other minor 
things, “ Characters,’* and the like, show the great literary ability and 
the thorough knowledge of part of human nature which he possessed. 
But his literary fame was derived from a publication which (unlike 
some letter- waiters) he never intenj^ed, that of his coAespondence with 
his illegitimate son Philip Stanhope, printed by that son’s widow. He 
also wrote a good many other letters, and withio pectejEit years a fresh 
batch of advices to the young, addressed this Vme to his godson and 
successor in the title, was added by the late Earl of Carnarvon. 

The hardness which has- been noted in Lady Mary appear^ to a 
greater extent, as was natural, in Chesterfield ; and though Johnson’s 
undying grudge exaggerated the immorality which a<jcompanie$ it, 
that immorality certainly exists. But as a letter- writer, in his few 
excursions into the essay, and in such other literary amusements as 
he permitted himself, he stands very high, and the si»mewhat artificial 
character of his etiquette, the wholly artificial character of his standards 
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of literary, xsthctic, and other judgment, ought not to obscure his 
excellence. Devoted as he was to French, speaking and writing it 
as easily as he did English, he never Gallicised his style as Hoi^ce 
Walpole did, nor fell into incorrectnesses as did sometimes Lady Mary, 
The singular ease with which, not in the least ostentatiously conde- 
scending to them, he adjusts his writing to his boy correspondents is 
only one function of his literary adaptability. Nor is it by any means 
lobe forgotten that Chesterfield’s subjects are extremely various, and are 
handled with equal information and mother-wat. He was not exactly 
a scholar, but he was a man widely and well read, and the shrewd- 
ness of his jiulgmcnt on men and things was only conditioned by that 
obstinate refusal even to entertain any enthusiasm, anything high- 
strung in ethics, a sthctics, religion, and other things, which was 
characteristic of his age. Had it not been for Chcsterneld we should 
have wanted many lively pictures of society, manner, and travel ; 
but we should also have wanted our best English illustration of a 
saying of his lime, though not of his — “ If there were no God, it 
would be necessary to create one.” 

Lady Mary and Lord Chesterfield were persons of extreme and 
even talent, which never quite reached genius. In the third of the 
great trio of lctt(‘r- writers we find a curious mixture of something by 
no means unlike genius, md of most undoubted origin- 
ality, with the qualities and the limitations of a very 
decided fribble an<l coxcomb. Horace Walpole ranked 
as the third son of the great Sir Robert, to whose late and not fortunate 
title of Earl of Orford he — himself very late in his life — succeeded. 
He was born in London in September 1717, and after passing through 
Eton and Cambridge, travelled, as noted above, in Italy wath Gray. 
After his return to England, and for long afterwards, he sat in Parlia- 
ment, but he had no political ability, and only partisan political 
interests. Being comfortably provided for by office and bequest, he 
w'as able to live very much as he pleased, and soon established him- 
self at Strawberpy Hill, near Twickenham, where he built, affecting 
“the Gothick taste” more well ihJn wisely, his famous villa. After 
a time he even up a press there, and throughout his long life he 
maintained not merely a constant interest in literature, but a very 
considerable literary production. Besides an enormous number of 
letters^ never yet fully collected, he wr^te in the Worlds produced 
the wonderfully original, if not w'on^leifully good, novel of Tke Castle 
of Otranto,, ami the strong, though again not good, tragedy of The 
Mysterious hfother^ compiled Anecdotes of Painting,, Catalogues of 
Engravers,, Catalogues of Royal and Noble Authors,, Historic DmbtSy 
and other thing% besides editing or reprinting Grammont, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and much else. 
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In literary history Horace Walpole has no small importance as 
the author of The Castle of Otranto^ and is not quite devoid of it as 
the^ author of The Mysterious Mother, But to the reader, and not 
the mere reader only, his /W/^rjgive him far greater interest. 'Ilheir 
enonnous bulk is not marred, as is the case in some other collections, 
by a constant repetition of the same subject to different correspond- 
ents, and the variety of the subjects themselves is altogether exUa- 
ordinary. For part of the politics, much of the personal history, i^id 
almost all the social gossip, chit-chat, manners, and what not of t^ie 
middle of the eighteenth century, Walpole is an authority to l^c 
trusted indeed with caution (for he was extremely spiteful, and by no 
means scrupulous), but to be enjoyed almost without alloy or satiety. 
No matter whether it be the execution of the Jacobite lords, or a 
frolic to the public gardens with madcap ladles, who insist on r<K)k- 
ing chickens in a china dish which is exj>ectcd every minute to lly 
about their ears, whether, it be bric-a-brac or scandal, Walpole con- 
trives to be always amusing and never silly, ihtmgh he may sometimes 
be not wholly sensible. And it is only fair to admit that the intrinsic 
charm of his matter is very much helped by the peculiarities of his 
style. It is not by any means wholly natural — it vvould not have 
suited the hour or the man if it had l>ecn ; but its affet talion and 
its frippery are exactly suited to* the parttjkvlnch the writer washed to 
play, and seldom out of kee{)mg with the matters he had to handle. 
There is plenty of ill-nature in Walpole, some snobbery, a good many 
other failings positive and negative ; but there is also genius, and 
the genius is of a distinctly literary kind. 

Of minor memoir- and letter-w riters it would l>c possible to name 
not a few, from Lord Hervey, the friend of Lady Mary and the 
enemy of Pope, downwards ; but hardly any absolutely demands 
« I • ** mention. There is, however, one writer who, from the 
jumus. attending his person at least as much as from 

the excellence of his writings, has attracted in the |[>asi, and still to 
some extent attracts, a rather <hsproporuonate attonlion, and this is 
the author of the iMters of Junfks, Into the {>ersonaJ and identify- 

ing question there is not any need to enter deeply for it has no 
literary consequence, if indeed it has any consequence at all, and, 
as in all much-debated problems, the heat which the discussion of it 
excites is sometimes in inverse proportion to <he importancc^of the 
decision. It is enough to that the series of letters signed 
‘^Junius,** and published by Woodfall, who himself was ignorant of 
the identity of his contributor, appeared in the Putik Admriiser 
ff<m January 1769 to a period some three years later. They 
the king, the ministers (especially the &»uke of GiahcmX 
atid a great number of things and j^rsons connected with the admtni- 
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stration of the day. They showed inside knowledge of official matters. 
They were, though repeatedly printed, never acknowledged by any 
one. They were attributed to Edmund Burke, to his brother Richard, 
to Lord Temple, to Lord George Sackvillc, to Lord Shelburne^ to 
Barre, to Wilkes, to Horne 7'ookc, to Glover, to Wedderbum, to 
Gerard Hamilton, but especially to Philip, afterwards Sir Philip, 
Francis, an Irishman, the son of the translator of Horace, who was 
born in Dublin in 1740, entered the Civil Service, held a position in 
the War Office, was sent out to India as a Member of Council, became 
a bitter opponent of Warren Hastings, and fought a duel with him, 
returned, sat in Parliament on the extremer Whig side, and died in 
1818.* The evidence connecting Francis with “Junius,” though 
entirely circumstantial, and certainly not decisive e\en as such, is 
very strong, and at any rate far outweighs that advanced in favour of 
any other candidate for a rather bad eminence. 

For tlui Letters of Junius^ while they display some of the worst 
qualities of the human soul — arrogance, spite, jealousy, and hardly 
one really good or great (|iiality, inasmuch as their \er>^ denunciation 
of abuses is evidently but personal, or at best partisan— are far less 
intellectually anti artistically remarkable than it used to be, and some- 
times still is, tlie fashion to represent them. The immense import- 
ance attaching to oratory in the ei^jhtcenth century — when a single 
fortunate speech might brftg a man office, wealth, hereditary dignity, 
and almost everything most coveted — together with a rhetorical 
tradition starting at least from Bolinghroke, and possibly from Hali- 
fax, had made a certain rather stereotyped and very conventional 
fashion of writing the subject of constant practice and of not infre- 
({uent attainment. Burke is the great example of this practice, 
carried beyond convention, beyond rhetoric, beyond even eloquence, 
into great permanent literature. “Junius” is the chief example of it 
in its lower and (|uite imdivinc fonn. An affectation of exaggerated 
moral indignation, claptrap ihetorical interrogations, the use, clever 
enough if it were not so constant, of balanced antitheses, a very good 
ear for some, though by no means |^any, cadences and rhythms, some 
ingenuity in trope and metaphor, and a cunning adaptation of that 
trick of speciahlirfg with proper names with which Lord Macaulay 
has surfeited readers <or the last half-century — these, though by no 
means all, arc the chief features of the Junian method. But the 
effect^s not in the least marmoreal, as •Burke’s is. It has, on the 
contrary, two qualities of the usual imitation of marble — it is plaster 
• 

* Still other rlaimnnis of les-s mark, oiw H, M. Boyd, one Rosenhagen, one 
Oreatmkes, ate mentioned by Wraxall Tim^^ i. p. 447. The ‘^anti- 
Franciscan " afgun^nts have been recently urged oitce more in the Attltmmm by 
Mr. Fraser Rae. 
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and it is hollow. As a man of letters the author has done well a 
conventional exercise not worth the doing. As a man of morals he 
has put talents great, if not consummate, at the serx'icc at best of 
party, at worst of self. j 

Far different is the history* and far higher the merits of yet 
more famous book, some twenty years younger, which also bekmgs 
of right to this Book and chapter. James Boswell, youngw of 
Boswell Auchinlerk, ^\as bom in Edinburgh in October 1740. 

He was the heir to an old family and a good estate, had 
talents of various kindu, wrote a popular Airof/n/ (>/ in 17^8, 

and in his later years (he died in 1795 ) made some bid both for 
political and professional sutcess. But he is foi j>osierity nothing 
but the author of the /jJ? 0/ Ih\ Johnson, pul)lished in 1791 , w'iih its 
earlier compkment, the Tour to tho Ilebndts ( 1773 ). Boswell had 
devoted himself to Johnson as early 1763, and tor the remaining 
twenty-one years of the sago’s life, though not very fretiuenlly or for 
very long periods in his ( ompany, ua‘» in pretty constant c ommunica- 
tion with him, was (thc^ugh Johnson could not aNoid rough treatment 
of his follies) on the whole tolerated by the great man as he tolerated 
no one else, took intinitc pains both bc fccre and after Ins idol’s death 
to procure all the informatiem he could about hnn, and wove it into 
one of the most extraordinary hctiks m literature a lnH)k uinch from 
the day of its appearam ti to the present ^tas l>cen quarrelled over, 
accounted for in a score of diffc rent uays, give n up as a h<»peless 
enigma, but always read and rejoiced in. Tliose who like lioswell at 
first like him ever better; tho^e who do not hkc* him at first (such 
cases have been known) with rare exceptions become converted to 
him afterwards. Some of his greatest admirers think him a whole 
fool ; nearly every one thinks him in large part fcKilish. Except 
Pepys, whom in not a few way'> he lesernliled, there is |K*rhaps no 
author whom wc regard with so much affection mix(‘d with so much 
contempt. And he has written a biography of vety great si/e, which 
is all but universally allowed to Iw the best, with^but one rival, in 
literature, and wdiich some hold t<§l>e best with no rival at all. 

Of many €»ther writers, we may schrci (Villw^rt White of Selliome 
{1720-1793) and William fiilpin of Boldre (i 72 Vt^^M)i because 
of the immense influence upon literature of the tendency which the 
Natural History oj Sflhnmtt ( 1 7K9), and the T^-ries of ** i*tcturesque 
Tours” (Thf Highiamh, lyf 8 ; The Wye, 17K2 ; The Lakes,hl%q\ 
Forest Scepiery, 1791 ; 7 '/te IFAt of Enyhmd, 1798) expresml. 
White’s volume is a plain but vivid record of obsert'atirm of nature ; 
Gtl{^^s books, a little more florid in style, are elalxiniiely illustrated 
in aquatint Both exemplify the craving to get clq^ to nature* the 
determination to count the rtreaks of the tulip and value its hues. 
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The actual contents of the foregoing I’ook require less classification 
anti comment of the spcciric kind than has been the case with any of 
those pret eding it ; hut their general character, taken into conjunc- 
tion with that of Hook VIII., and the lessons of the rfiangc to which 
we. are now coming, retpiire some larger notice. For we arc once 
more approaching one (and up to the present day the last) of the 
great turning-points of English literature — a turning-point of a 
dclinilcness and moment whu ti had been only twice equalled before, 
at the beginning of the Eli/ahcthan gtcal time with Lyly and Spenser, 
and at the Restoration. The Augustan ages, with their continuation 
in the mid- and later-cightccnth century, were closed in fact, though 
not in general opinion, by the publication of the Lyrical Hallads in 
171)8. Ihit they had ifad notice of closing before. What these 
notices were we must now briefly indicate, concluding with a short 
summary and criticism of the main aspects of literature from the rise 
of Hrydcn to the death of Ilarke. 

The agencies of the < hange admit, of course, of very different 
appreciation, hut both in number and order the following summary 
will probably lie not far from doing justice to them. Almost imme- 
diately after the beginning of the century there began also a certain 
indefinite hut very perceptible “harking back’’ to older literature in 
various fonns the antit|uarian efforts of Oldys, the editorial labours 
of Theobald, the collection of ballads, English and Scottish, as 
definite curiosities. The jioctiraj work of Thoni.son had more effect 
in the same direction than its author knew, or in any probability 
intended, and'ils’own suffusion with conventionality did little ham 
and (by amdering it more palatable to the wits and the town) some 
good. A little later still the same mixture of conventional externals 
and^lomantlc spirit meets us in the scanty but intense poetical work 
of Collins, in the almost as sc^ty and less intense, bat curiously 
anxious and* “questing," poetical work of Gray, and in the wide, 
various, and far-reaching, though insufficiently productive, liieraty 
studies of the Latter. The Thomsonian mixture is more peKepdlde 
still in Shenslone, because this latter, though an undevelofted and 
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irregular, is a decidedly gemninal critic, whereas in Thomson there is 
little sign of the critical spirit And then, at or about the year 1760, 
there meets us a whole group of important symptoms, or stimulants, or 
both^Ty/^ Ctisfle of Otranto^ Percy’s Reliques^ Maepherson’s Ossian — 
all expressing, and the two last at any rate powerfully helping jun, 
the complete Romantic revival itself — a revival further expressed! in 
curiously different ways a few years later by the rich work\of 
Chatterton and the poor work of Beattie.^ \ 

Opinions may differ as to the cause of the still further postponl^- 
ment of the Revival itself, and some will probably still take refuge in 
the apparently pusillanimous, but certainly prudent, and perhaps not 
really unsound, doctrine of ‘Uhc Hour and the Man.’’ Hut it does 
not seem quite foolish, or even very fanciful, to attribute to the 
enormous literary' influence of Johnson an etTcct in keeping back the 
gmwth which (though such was very far fioin being his vvi'^h) had 
the beneficent effect of the “ pinching ’’ process st» well known to 
gardeners. That it was beneficent there tan be no doubt, ami moie 
than one of the examples just referred to slu)ws this amply. I'he 
general literary mind was as yet not nearly enough edm aunl in the 
way in which it wished to g(>. As Pen y, as Maepherson, as Chatlcr- 
lon, as Beattie showed m their different fashions, as was shown still 
more by the deplorable creatures the la>i twenty years, the aims, 
the ideas, the conceptions of the new sch?K>l were (juiic vague and 
very ill-informed. Only Hray really knew something of mcdiawal 
English literature, ami iiKKlern literature other than English ; and 
Gray’s knowledge was divorced from power, further enfeebled (it 
may be susj>ecied) by a divided allegiance, and rather sickbed o'er 
with its own learning. The rolnisicr labours of the Wartons, the 
Tyrwhitts, the Ritsons were needed to supply the actual stuff of 
knowledge, as well as the positive geniu-^ of a new generation to 
supply the power of using it. That powerful as.sisiunec was given by 

^ Of cspT'Cial inferesl in regard to this nmftcT are the l.e(Urs m Chh\ilry and 
Ramame of Riehanl (not then Bishop^ Hurd, puUishifHJ i« 1762, Wore the 
or Tkt Oisfte tf Otranto, or liut the first-fruits of ihoan. Hurd 
(1720-1808), suecessiveW Bi&hop of Lichfield and VVonrster, was in character 
rather a pompous pan*mu, and iiijuoxi hts reputation by tndkfivg him^df a sort of 
liaritdog to Warburtort. But his writings, at icjiM il»e cqtical part of them, am lie 
spoken of with contempt by no tTitie who has learl diem. They are 

groi^ngs rather than discoveries, marred hy imficrfect knowledi;^, by suporeBimis 
ness* by mtstaken aitofiipts to rutjdtt Classioal inctHocIji to Romanlic matter/^ But 
the mm w*ho in 1762 recogiiist'd that therTwas a Romantic Unity, distinei from die 
Aritiotelian. wm a critic if ever there wm one. His m PoHtj 

lea# ||ood than the liters, and his Cimm€Htarif$ on Horace are **old style/" with 
toitii modern touches. Bm his iMainjgwfs probably gave I*ani}or no idiglit hint 
fbf ^fma^naty Cmvenaitmts ; and anyone who will compm Hurd with l^tr 
«ee which is on the right in hieraiitm. 
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two (for Blake exercised none, and Crabbe very little till later) of the 
four chief poets c, 1780 there can be no doubt. Both Cowper and 
Burns deepened the tendency to jjet out of the library and into the 
fields and woods, to see directly and not through borrowed glasses, 
to express directly and not in phrase of common form ; while to 
some, at least, the mere alterative powers of Burns’s dialect must 
always hold a high place in the calculation. The German influence 
of the very latest years of the century was also real, though much 
more alloyed, and working by no means wholly for good ; while that 
of the French Revolution, though it may easily be exaggerated, can 
no more be denied than can the influence of the three great changes 
at the junction of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries on the literary 
grf)wihs which followed them. It is not for nothing that the three 
leaders of the new movement were all deeply influenced by Ciodwin, 
that <iod win’s philosophy shot into crystal at the touch of the 
Revolution itself, and that tlie essence of it was anarchy, in the sense 
of refusing ai cepted conventions, in everything. All three were to 
recoil from this eventually, but the two greatest of them never allowed 
the recoil to aflVa t llieir literary posuitm. They struck — Wordsworth 
rather blindly and instinctively, Coleridge with reason — ^at the whole 
convent itni of the [>ctio<l immediately behind them, and the literary 
practice of a hundred yciifs has folfcwed up their blows. 

What, then, was this convention, and to what does the crusade 
against it amount ? It is not a mere idle play on words to answer the 
first part of this (|uestion that the convention was Convention itself. 

Like most long-dominant creeds, this w'as not the work of a single 
man, or the definite and conscious expression of the opinions of a 
single nfind. The four greatest exponents of it, Dr>"den, Addison, 
Pope, an<! Johnson, undoubtedly bnmght it about, but it may be 
questioned whether any but the last — perhaps whether even he — ^was 
a consciously convinced apostle of it. Drydcn, its founder, was an 
explorer, an cxt>criincntcr to his very death-day; his theories w^ere in 
a constant conililion of readjustment and flux, and they, as well as 
his practice, included a great dca* of stuff which was not part of the 
classical -conventional creed at all, and suited it but oddly. In 
adopting and* carrying out the demands of his time for a clearer, 
plainer, more busineSs-like style in verse and prose, he was induced, 
as a makeshift, to take up with the French “classical” theories to a 
certain extent, but this was chiefly in ttmsequence of his curious pre- 
ference for adaptation over creation. His immediate successors, the 
two great iSwgivers of the eighteenth century in verse and prose 
respectively, were men excellently suited for their own purposes, but 
rather unfortunately devised for the general good of literatus 
Addison was a man of good but rather partial read^g, with an intel^M 
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neat rather than powerful, a hater of excess, but rather tolerant of defect 
and littleness. Pope was one of the very greatest artists that ever 
existed, but an artist pure and simple, a man of no learning, of no 
extensive intellect, and greater in his art than his art among others. 
Again, Johnson’s chief characteristic was a conservatism jui too 
obstinately tinged with mere common sense, a determination, a\little 
too dogged and narrow, to adorn the Sparta he had got, and no Other 
literary city. And so, the general taste assisting, a really hapha^rcl, 
though seemingly orderly, convention of conventions came into exist- 
ence. Men praised “correctness” without ha\ing any more real 
standard of it than a misunderstanding by Pope of Poilcau’s mis- 
understanding of Horace, who had himself misunderstood the 
Greeks. They turned, instinctively rather than in theory, away from 
wild nature to civilised manners. They laughed at the Middle 
Ages, and filled their poems with person! fication.s as unreal as those 
of the Romanic of //ic /iW, and inllnitely less attracuve. They 
generalised and abstracted ; they refused ** to count the streaks of 
the tulip” — till their written imagery had the life and the outline and 
the colour of a mathematiral diagram. Feeling and feeling rightly 
— that prose ought not to he like pfvelry, they ( onsccraled one fiarti- 
cular limited kind of jxictic diction as the pro|>cr uniform of verse, 
and (despite isolated attempts ji: truer lyi^trical theory as well as 
practice) they clung to the separated couplet as the serious metre 
l>cyond which there was no salvation. 

All this, to borrow a famous phra>c of ('arlyle .s, the new* age “[not 
always] modestly, but jH*remptoriIy and irrevocably denied.” It was 
right in the denial, not so right in umlcrvaluing, what, in pursuance 
or in spite of its theories, the period from 1660 to 1798 had given. 

For mighty things liad Ijcen given and done. In the ofiening 
portion the work of Dryden is so great that only the greatest (ami 
very few of them) cm l>c put ;d>o\e him in art, not many even in 
literary spirit, hardly one in cniftsmanship. Anil this high peak is 
follow*ed in the chain by the volcanic inagnifu enQ» of Swift, the 
graceful outlines of Addison and Pa^K!, the massive strength of John- 
son and Gibbon, the vurwd and effective sky-line of Hprkc — with con- 
siderable minor heights to fill in the range. The eighteenth century 
by itself had created the novel and practically created the literary his- 
tory ; it had put the essay into general circulation ; it had hit off various 
forms, and an abundant supply, of lighter verse ; it had addict largely 
to the literature of philosophy. AlSve all, it liad shaped the form of 
English prosc-ofall- work, the one thing that rentained tS be done at 
its t^tening. When an age has done so much, it seems somewhat 
iHibml to reproach it with not doing more. 
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rhf (unnnj^-point - C'olcruisic - His. cimcis.m — Wordsworth — His inequality — 
His tht‘«)nv^ His aiul its limitations -Southey — Scott — His fXK‘tical 

**" Vjuallty ityion His reputation ^rul contribution to English fXKitry — 
Shelley -His |K>cm> and fli> |Mx‘iry Keats— Laiidor—Moore—Campbell, 

Some slight protc-si has Kiiely been made against the fixing of the 
year 1798, and the publication of the Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, as the definite turning-point of English literature for 
its last great stage as yet. U |>erfccily tnic that no 
immediate general effet t was produced by the book, and 
that lui set ond book till 7 /u’ Lay vf (he Last Minstrely 
seven years later, showed that any other great mind had been affected. 
But this is not in reality a damaging argument. In almost all revolu- 
tions, literary^ and other, the first onset is sepamted from the decisive 
charge by a greyer or lesser interval ; at all turns of tide — 

While the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

• • Seem here no |>ainful inch to gain, 

Ear biMtk. through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main* 

I'lic gainful inch might seem not to be^gained by even The Aneieni 
Mariner^ even by Tintem Abbey J but the main was flooding in all 
the same. • 

* In these? two last Books the abstinence from critical expatiation and the 
omission of minor yriters, which have gradually grown more and more ntscessaxy 
throughout this history, will, ns a rule, be more than ever notioisabte. In the same 
way« ediihns will only be given when there is spec^ reason for it. 
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The most important single agent, or at least leader, in the trans- 
formation was undoubtedly Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who was bom 

^ at Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire, on the 2 1 st October 

o®” s®- 1772. Although the best poetical work of Coleiydgc 

in poetry is extremely small in bulk, while scarcely a single prose 
book of his, save perhaps the Hiographia JJicraria^ can be saia to 
be successful throughout in both matter and form, yet his poetrjj at 
its l>cst reaches the absolute limits of English verse as >'et writllpn, 
his pmse is full of suggestion and germ.‘ Moreover, his persor\aI 
effect on the greatest men of his own generation was .so great as 
be almost uncanny. Till he knew Southey, Southey, though always 
fond of books, had shown httle or no literary turn ; till he knew 
Wordsworth, .Wordsworth produced, or at least published, hardly 
anything that can be callctl really j>oetry. It is inn>ossfl)le to estimate 
the effects of their boyish and lifelong fneiulship on Lamb. lla/JiU, 
the most arrogant of men, confessed that Coleridge was the only 
man who taught him anything. His revi\al and readjustment of 
the old trisyllabic variations on the octosyllable started Scott; 
his philosophisings, not very systcmali* , changed the 1 urient of 
English philosophy. It is scarcely possible to find a mcnenjent, 
in verse creation or in prose ^ criticism, between 179K and his 
death, which does not directly or indirlctly ov\e its impulse to 
Coleridge. 

It is perhaps more wonderful, when wc consider this extraordinary 
expense of spiritual influence on others, that C oleridge pr<Kiuced as 
much and as good work as he ibd, than that he did not prcKluce more 
and better. The virtue that went out of him was so great that little 
might well have l>een expected to remain. He seems, indeed, to have 
Iiad only two pericKls of complete origimil energy, the one almut 
1797-98, when be was sliniulaicd by physical and mental comfort 
(Ibr he was then living with his young wife, of whom he had not yet 
tired, at Nether Stowey), and by the menial excitement of the com- 
panionship of Words wprth and sister Dorothy*; the other not 
quite tw^enty years later, when he nad just settled with the Gillmans 
at Highgate. His work before the earlier of these {leriovb yields nothing 
of the first merit ; that between them, and bter, only .scnijis. At first his 
style was that of the usuaf verse-writer of the late eighteenth century, 
dWerentiated only by the inspiration of nature and topography ifhich 
he had received from the sonnets#of Bowles ; then (and just before 
the great time) he had a fit of stiff Odes in the itimy*aiid*Collins 

^ It muy he whether the Iiya, and quite reeenttjr fmhlisheil, hook of 

this prose, Animit (l^ofidon* »89S)» ^^hkh ttb graiufsoit eollocied horn 

pOdte&*hooks ami note-hoc^ yet uapdiited. k not as Important ns any. fn par* 
Mhir, h otmodns ntofe mtempts b p^ 
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manner, varied by the intolerable platitudes, expressed in more in- 
tolerable bombast, of the blank verse of Religious Musings. Of the 
Odes themselves, that to the Departing Year has flashes, and ^ that 
to France more ; while after the critical period, in 1 802, the really 
beautiful Dejection conies only below his greatest things. Of the 
later scraps the ojiening of part of The Three Gra 7 /es^ the 

exquisite fragment of the Knights Tomb^ and a few other things, 
alone deserve the exception recorded. For the most part he led a 
wandering and rather mysterious life, habitually consuming opium in 
excessive quantities, not presenting the spectacle of conduct in any way 
equal to his admirable ethical and religious principles, and always 
coming short of his own literary projects and designs. He was educated 
at llhrisl’s Hospital, and thence went to Jesus College, Cambridge, 
which he left to enlist in a cavalry regiment. He was readmitted, but 
he never took a degree. In 1795 married “my pensive Sara,” the 
sister of Southey's wife, Edith, and, after being for a time a Unitarian 
preacher, ]>etook himself wholly - so far as he can be said to have 
betiiken himself to any profession at all- to that of literature. He 
tould, when he (hose, be a very cfiectivc journalist, and as the market 
for journalism had now risen considerably from the starvation prices 
of the preceding century, he sometimes earned a fair income, though 
he was not above accepting, and even asking for, allowances from 
friends, and, at any rate for some lime, leaving his family as a 
burden on Southey. He sojourned at the Lakes, in London, in 
Malta (where he was sctrelaryto Sir Alexander Ikill), in Wiltshire 
with some people named Morgan, and linally, as was said above, 
at the (iillmajis’, between Highgate and Hampstead, where the 
younger generation gathered round him, and he addressed them, 
in the manner described for idl time by Carlyle, till his death in 
1834. 

Although many of Coleridge^s plans fell through altogether, and 
though his publication of what he did publish was very irregular, Us 
actual w'orks, if collected, even wj^hout his ri|ere journalism, would fill 
many volumes. The Fall of Robespierre^ w'hich he and Soutliay 
published in*i^ 04 » before cither had found his true vocation, h a 
mere curiosity, and«iiot an interesting one. There is some, though 
still not very much, interest in the volume of Poems which Josq^h 
Cotile published for Coleridge tw^o years later, while in these same 
years he lectured in prose on liasrature, the lectures apparently con- 
taining m;uiy of his favourite ideas and expressions, as well as by 
their intermiltence illustrating his fatal instability^ He at diflfercsit 
times issued by himself, or with only the slightest help, two pii^- 
odicals^ the l^0kkman (179$) and the Friend (1809), which iat^i^ 
as first printed, is very d^erent from the boUc known under the same 
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name. His share in the Lyrical Ballads^ included some of his best 
work, and the same time saw Kubla Khan and Chrisiabel (neither 
published till long after), the tragedy of Osorio^ etc. During a sub- 
sequent visit to Germany (in company at first with the Wordsworthb), 
he began the translation of Wallenstein^ which to all but Gennans, 
and to some of them, seems a much greater thing than Schiller’s ovi^n 
work. For about ten years he lectured a good deal, though verV 
erratically, in London, and at the close of the decade, in the year^ 
1816-18, he published Christal)cl^ the Bioyiaphia IJteraria^ Zapf?lya^\ 
and the (book) Friend. His later published work was not extensive,' 
and as published not very original, though valuable collections of 
Table Talk., marginal notes on books (to the making of which he was 
much addicted), and the like were published after his death. 

Coleridge’s importance in English liieratuic is threefold - first as 
an influence, in which character such brief justice as is here po:>siblc 
has been already done him ; as a prose-wnter, especially in the de- 
partment of criticism, understood in its widest sense ; and as a {Kiel. 

As a prose-writer his importance is limited to criticism, and to 
criticism rather of matter and spirit than of form and style. It has 
long been acknowledged that, inestimable as was the benefit ho con- 

ferred upon Englibh iihilosoidiy in the widest sense by 

His cruici:»m. . . . , j , 

giving It a new direction, he Vlad no systematic con- 
structive faculty, and could at best — it is true that he could hardly 
have done anything better — suggest an altitude, 'fhe attitude was 
that of a medi®valism inspired by much later learning, but still more 
by that intermediate or decadent (ircck philosophy which had so 
much influence on the Middle Ages themselves. Thi.s is, in other 
words, the Romantic attitude, and Coleridge was the high priest of 
Romanticism, which, through .Scott and Hyron, he taught to Eurojie, 
re-preaching it even to Germany, from which it had partly come. He 
flK^than any one else rc\olutionised the Englisli view of liienuare, 
and though unjust to the eighteenth century, and not alw'ays trusi- 
in detailed rematjjcs on earl^r writers, set it dh the whole on 
and sound basis. In the literary form w'hirh lie gave to these 
and other exercitations of his he was not pre -eminently •happy ; both 
Southey and Wordsworth w'erc better prose-wrifcers merely as such, 
and Southey was far better. But even here, as far moi*c elsewhere, 
Coleridge was “noticeable,” ^d his mission was to show what to 

•e 

^ This famous book was professedly to illustrate two different methods of 
poetic treatment, Wordsworth making the common uncommon, and Coleridgi! 
the uncommon credible and acceptable. The laite-r object, though less distinct, 
was ftittch more fully achieved than the former, for the Aneientf.Mann€r accepts 
its coffditkms and performs its feat, while the things of Wordsworth's part do 
Hioi dan} with everyday conceptions, i^d arc not couciied in familiar language. 
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admire and think, and in what temper to admire and think it, not in 
what special form to express the admiration or the thought. 

His accomplishment as a poet was different, but was also subject to 
the strange limitations which not only confined but marred his work 
throughout. The bulk of his verse is very far from small : it extends 
to 500 large pages of double columns pretty closely printed.^ But 
the most lavish tolerance of selection has not succeeded in getting 
out of this mass more than half the number of small pages loosely 
and largely printed in single column ; and not a quarter of this 
winnowed heap is really good grain. The Ancient Mariner and 
Christabel are Coleridge’s only great productions of any bulk. Kubla 
Khan is very short, and elsewhere he has only passages. Yet the 
quality of the better part is such that no English poetjcan be put far 
above Coleridge when only quality and not quantity is demanded. 
This quality is perhaps shown as well as anywhere in the fragment of 
Kuhhi Khan itself, where there is no disturbing element of story or 
character to interfere with the purely poetical part of the matter ; but 
it is equally visible, and, of course, much more satisfactorily appre- 
ciable by the general taste, in The Ancient Mafincry w'here these 
tilings are present, and in Christabel^ where they are provided more 
abundantly still, though much less artistically and finally adjusted. 
Diction, metre, imagery, ^Htcr-musit, suggestion — all the elements of 
poetry are here present in intense degree, and in forms, guises, and 
combinations entirely novel and original. It is scarcely too much to 
say that in these best {loems of C oleridge the poetry of the nineteenth 
century is almost wholly suggested, and is, to a very great extent, con- 
tained after the fashion of the oak in the acorn. 

The collaborator of C'oleridgc in the Lyiicat Ballads was, as very 
frequently hapjicns in the more fortunate partnerships of life and 
literature, a remarkably different person from his helpmate. Bom in 
Cumberland, but of Yorkshire stock, at the town of 
Cockennouth, in April 1770, William Wordsworth was ' f t >* 1 - 4 
the son of a lawyer and land-agent ; but his father died when 
thirteen, and for some yertrs the fj^iily luck was low*. This didp^,^ 
however, interfef<! with the future jioet’s education at Hawkshrald 
Grammar School and St. John’s College, C^ambridge, or with his 
early indulgence in a career of leisure, travel, and study, not commonly 
enjoyed by any but the favourites of Fortune. A sojourn in France 
affected him greatly, though in vqpr rec2nt days its effect has perhaps 
been exaggerated ; and he underwent, like Southey and Coleridge, a 
measles of Itepublicanisin which very soon cured itself. His first 
verse appeared, as became his slightly more advanced age, before 

^ In the adfiiimble edition of Mr. Dykes Campbell (London, 1893). 

^ Mr. J>lopford Brooke’s GoUen Book of Cokridge (London, 1895). 

a U 
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theirs in 1793 ; and Jike theirs it has no great merit. A legacy of 
not quite a thousand pounds having fallen to him, he established him- 
self in the South of England at different points of Somerset and Dorset, 
and ‘"here he fell in with Coleridge, with whom, after issuing |the 
Ballads^ he set out for Germany. On his return he settled at I the 
Lakes, recovered the inheritance of which the injustice of his father’s 
employer had deprived his family for nearly twenty years, married, 
and after a time received the lucrative sincctirc, or practical sinecuie, 
of Distributor of Stamps. The entire history of his life was literacy 
and domestic, and for half a century he abode first at (irasmere, the^ 
at his well-known home of Rydal Mount, composing at leisure, pub- 
lishing at intervals, believing in his own poetry with an intensity only 
shared by Milton among true poets, and very slowly winning first 
the elect, or some of them, and then the crow d, to his belief. U was 
about the end of the fourth dc( adc of the nineteenth century that the 
general conversion w'as ratified — on one side by the degree of D.C.L. 
from Oxford, on the other by a pension from the Crown. For the 
last seven years of his life he was Poet- Laureate in succession to 
Southey, and died on 23rd April 1850. 

It has been said that Wordsworth was very diftcrent from Coif, 
ridge ; there is, indeed, hardly more than one point of resemblance 
between them. Roth were poets of the x cry^tighest power, the interval 
H'sin ial t inequality between whose best and worst poetry is 
w in«-qiia 1 y. ^ and \ery nearly incomprehensible. It must be 
added that the incomprehensibility is greater in Words worth’s case 
than in Coleridge’s. The latter wrote badly or weakly, because he 
very seldom gave his genius a chance, because his habits w'ere fatal 
to continued mental activity, because he w'as distracted between a 
doten different literary objects, because he was at any rate very often 
writing, when he did write, for mere bread. In all these rcsj)ecls 
Wordsworth’s lot and conduct were quite different. He devoted 
himself utterly and entirely to jKjelry, seldom thinking, hardly ever 
writing, anything that was not either poetry^ or Ojbout poetry ; he 
mmotained himself by exercise and plain good living in the utmost 
mental and bodily health ; and he declined to be a bread-winner with 
such a magnificent steadfastness that Fate was from fhc first covred, 
and maintained him without any effort of his o'Jrn. His poetical pro- 
duction, accordingly, was never in the least hain{>ered or hurried, and 
large as it is, the bulk is nothin the least surprising, considering that 
it represents more than half a century of waking moments entirely 
given up to it Yet, even deducting the work of thfe years when 
Wofdaworth’s powers were not come to maturity and engaged in their 
pri^iar work^ as well as that of the years in which Jhts natural force 
was abated, there is absolutely no certainty in his poetic touch. 
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Nor is this inequality to be accounted for, in any but a small 
degree, by his celebrated heresy about poetic diction. He had 
adopted, perhaps less consciously and deliberately than his 
prose manifesto on the subject in a preface to the second *^^*^**^ 
edition of the Lyrical Ballads would have us believe, but to some 
extent both with consciousness and deliberation, a formula of reaction 
from the practice of the eighteenth century, which laid it down that 
poetry ought to he written in the simplest language of the common 
people, that even metre is an accident of it, and that the poetic 
essence consists wholly in fixing the result of an impassioned 
spiritual cx})erience. Mis theory led him to the composition of some 
silly things, and never in the least helped him to the composition of 
fine ones ; but in practice he c onstantly ncglc('ted it. 1^ poet has a 
mcii'c distinct poetic: diction — a diction sometimes more really stiff 
and non-natural than tliat of any Augustan of the decadence — than 
Wordsworth. lUit his success and his failures ha\ e very little more to 
do with this didion than with his childishnesses and his peasantries. 
In both moods, xsith both dialecH, he will sometimes soar to 
empyrean heights, and sometimes tlcuimlcr along the moor of prose with 
the most cxasjK'raling shamble. And it is not by any means certain 
(though the ( ontrary would seem almost incredible) that he was him- 
self fully or at all scnsibl# of the cTifference, Only this of his pet 
heresy survived in him to the last — the conviction that the meaning, 
and the meaning only, was the poetr)'. And as it was his equally 
firm creed that Williain Wordsworth could not mean otherwise than 
nobly, so it w'as matter of breviary with him likewise that William 
Wordsworth could not write otherwise than well. 

There is now no difficulty, except to those wdio either do not 
possess critical }x>wer or decline to use it, in detecting, so far as 
such things can ever be detected, the secret of Wordsworth’s poetical 
inequality. It is that his jMKiiical power, though of 
the intensesi and noblest, was very narrow in its possi- and its 
bilities of applicfltion, and that, |einforcing a native 
arrogance with an acquired theory, he thought it capable of being 
applied almost umvcrsally. It was his mission to reverse the genera) 
tendency of the eightqpnth century by averting the attention from 
towns, manners, politics, systems of philosophy, and directing them 
upon country, nature, the inner moijil life of man, and rehgioii. 
Occasionally a sort of splash of that limited but magnificent poetic 
genius of his l\gs fallen beyond the usual circle ; more often he has 
endeavoured to extend the circle at the expense of the power. 
Perhaps twice only, in Tinlem Ahbty and in the 04$ m InHmaiions 
^ it the full, the perfect Wordsworth, with his half- 

pantheistic worship of nature, informed and chasten^ by an intense 
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sense of human conduct, of reverence and almost of humbleness, dis- 
played in the utmost poetic felicity. And these two are accordingly 
anYong the great poems of the world. No unfavourable criticism on 
either — and there has been some, new and old, from persons in whom 
it is surprising, as well as from persons in whom it is natural~Yhas 
hurt them, though it may have hurt the critics. They are, if not in 
every smallest detail, yet as wholes, invulnerable and imperishable. 
They could not be better done. ■ 

Elsewhere, in the great range of Wordsworth’s work,’ we arc^^n 
a perpetual series of ups and downs, of alternations between small 
things nearly as perfect as the great ones, small things imperfect or 
negligible, and great things in bulk width, except in solitary flashes 
and spurts of suddenly releasctl genius, arc dull and dead. I1ie 
mighty pt>em of which The Prelude- aiul The Excursion are only 
fragments was fortunately never finished in its actual bulk ; yet lines 
like the famous one of Newton — 

Voyaging through stninge seas of thought alone, 

with some passages in Ixith ]X)rtions terlainly not far inferior, 
scarcely tempt any genuine lovef of poetry to rcfK'at his first wander- 
ings through the estimable wilderness. ‘Fhe progress through the 
smaller poems is naturally less piiinful. l*hc very early Eveninj^ 
Walk (written 1787-89) has all the author’s veracity and nature- 
knowledge, though his style is still eighieenili-cimiury. Poor Susan 
(written 1797) has an admirable sentiment, a clumsy metrical setting, 
and some capital phrase. Pine (early 1798, and suggehted 

doubtless by Lady Winchclsea, but not in any way copied) is valu- 
able as giving, delilxirately, the process of pt>euc observation, which 
had Ijeen so long and so sadly neglected, fhe 1807 collection is 
full of great things, which in the famous Ode to I>ui)\ and not only 
there, reach positive magnificence. And so we miglu go through the 
whole huge volume, everywhere ^iceling with sinlnge and childish 
freaks, with insuinces .still more fatal of the |x>ei’s inequality to the 
situation he has chosen, but now and again, and not too seldom, 
with that ineffabie combination of thouglit andcnusic which reaches its 

’ The chk*f issues of this work after 1798 were the secoml of the 

Lyrical Balladi in 1800, Poems^tk 1807, tlw Hxcurshm in 1814* the W%iU Dae 
in iBis, the Ihiddon Sannrls in Tir If siaslu a/ Sonncls in i 8 aa* and 4 

collection in 1836. Of hi* liest single things not printed in 179I, t/arlim^ Well 
appeared in t8oo, most others in 1807. 

* The Prelude (finished 180$^ not published till 1850) ha* nowadays more 
cliainpiotis» who !ire not uiKompronitstng Wordsworthian*^ jhan The Lixenrsiou* 
ll posaesse* ttmloubtetl tiolxHty, and a strong autobiogntpliie interoit ; yet it n»ay 
mem to some that miiph of it had been m wdl tn prose. 
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highest accomplishment in the bewildering and dazzling passages of 
the two poems above cited. 

When Wordsworth writes — 


or 


• ^ 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 


e\en Shakespjeare, even Shelley, have little more of the echoing 
detonation, ilui auroral light, of true poetry. No third poet in 
English, and therefore none in any language, has anything that 
comes near them, tlumgh Spenser from this point of view must, and 
Milton from that may, be put above Wordsworth. ^ 

Not ])is least poetic merit, however, has yet to bfc noticed, and 
tliat is the firm and decisive manner in which he established the 
sonnet in its place. The roa{)pearance of this form had been, 
as was noted in the last Look, one of the signs of the Romantic 
revival, and most of the poets of that revi\al practised it more or 
less. Hut \V(wdsworth was fonder of it than any of them, and his 
work in it was not, at its ]>e.st, approaclied by an>', until his years had 
increased and his strength diminished. He did not indeed bake to 
it extremely early: his lir>l eMdem# of a thorough command is the 
Skiddaw sonnet of 1 8o r , tne Westminster Hridge ’’ (i 802) following 
rapidly ; but from that time onward not many years passed without 
at least one masterpiei e. Wordsworth’s sonnets contain almost his 
best work, outside the two unapproachable pieces alrexidy noted, with 
perhaps a very few <»thers. And in the famous series on the River 
Duddon he has grappled, and more successfully than most of his 
followers except Dante Rossetti, with the great difficulty of a sonnet- 
sequence, in its parts retaining the individual charm of the form, 
while, as a whole, gi' ing something like the cft’ect of those long 
{K>ems from which, e.xcept in narrative, modern taste has more and 
more turned aw^. 

Modem taste has more and mare turned away from the poetical 
work at least of the writer who, already mentioned more than 
once, was in the .lifetime of Wordsworth and Coleridge invariably 
associated vvith theitT. It is certain that the strictly 
poetical power and value of Robert Southey were ‘ ^ 

conslRerably inferior to theirs. Yet hfe verse, ^ to those who will 
take the trouble to rc«ad it, still has, in large parts at least, no small 
attraction, wliilc it was a very great influence in its time, and 
expresses the tendencies of tliai lime as clearly, if not as supremely, 

^ Those who die largo onv-voluine edition of the whole will find an 
exeeheut selection by IH'oteor Duwden in the **GoU 3 efi Treasury SiTitss/* 
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as any. He was the youngest of the trio, born at Bristol in August 
1774, of a family entitled to write themselves armigero in any bill, 
warrant, quittance, or obligation, though his father was in trade, and 
died young and nearly insolvent^ Southey, however, was, by his 
mother’s brother, educated at Westminster and at Balliol. HeUook 
no degree, and entered no regular slate of life except that of marriage, 
which he undertook at an early age, and with no prospecn of 
subsistence. A stay, however, in Portugal, repeated some yeprs 
later, gave him a strong fancy for the languages and litcratures\of 
the Peninsula, and after some vicissitiides he gave himself up to 
literature, this being made possible by the generosity of his school 
friend Charles Wynn, from whom he received an annuity of £\ho. 
He lived for the last forty years of his life at Cireta Hall, near 
Keswick, w^hwe he, on very small means, collected a wonderful 
library, brought up not only his own family, but for some consider- 
able time that of his erratic brother-in-law C'olericlge, accomplished 
an astonishing amount of admirable literary work, for the most part 
very poorly remunerated, and died in 1843, having been for some 
years scarcely of sound mind. He had lK‘en made Poet-Laureate in 
1813, and from the time of the foundation of the (Juarterly Rtn>ieiv 
had been one of its principal contributors. Southey’s Poetns^ on 
which he himself serenely ba>ed ihis hope of immortality, and which 
were very highly thought of ])y most gt>od judges in his own time, 
even by some who disliked him and his politics, were collected in ten 
volumes in 1837, and after his death rc-t'ollecled with additions in 
one. Besides the already mentioned Fall iff Robespiern^ in I794> 
with Coleridge, he published Poems with K. Lovell, another future 
brother-in-law; Joan of Are ; Poems in two volumes towards 

the end of the century ; Thalaba the Destroyer ( 1801); and the 

long poem of Modoc (1805); The Curse of Kckama (1810); Roderick 
the Goth (1814) ; and the Vision of Judgment {iSzt ) ; with a To/e of 
Paraguay y Oliver Neiamatty etc., later. Much of Southe/s work, 
especially his largest poems of Joan of ArCy Mndoc^ ^nd Rodericky is 
in a kind of blank verse, showing reaction from the couplets of 
the eighteenth century, but somewhat deficient in individuality and 
variety. Far more important, as well as far l)etter, the irregular 
and unrhymed stanzas of Thalabay and the Krregular but rhymed 
stanzas of Kehama. Although the unrhymed Pindaric (which Southey 
took from Sayers of Norwich)«s pretty certainly a devout imagiriktion 
merely, there are extraordinarily line things in Thalaba^ and its 
dSiM upon poets, so different and great as Scott and kJhelley, is in 
tib ^y hard to understand. Kehamo is better still, and Southey^s 
poe^c^ £iine seems at present likely to rest (though the revolutions 
of tte past bid us have a care in saying this) on the passages eff 
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this very fine, though somewhat remotely and unpopularly conceived, 
poem, with a certain number of smaller pieces — “ The Holly Tree,*’ the 
exquisite “My days among the dead are past,” the popular, an not 
meanly popular, “ Battle of Blenheim,” “Cataract of Lodore,” “Well 
of St. Keyne,” “ Inchcape Rock,” Bishop Hatto,” and the fine 
ballad of “ Queen Orraca.” 

But there are many great passages in the longer poems, even in 
the Vision of judifment^ the fault of which is none of those indicated 
by Byron in his clever parody, but simply that it is panegyrical in 
substance and hexametrical in form. It is difficult to write a good 
official panegyric in English, it is nearly impossible to write good 
hexameters in English ; and when a man chooses to encounter 
two such difficulties at once, it is no wonder if be worsted. 
Southey had poetic gifts— even great ones — but his life was unfavour- 
able for their development, and they were probably not of that 
overmastering kind which makes the possessor independent of circum- 
stances. He thus ranks higher as a prose writer than as a poet, and 
his prose will be belter treated in another place. 

It is im[)ortant to pay attention to the dates of these three 
careers. After 1798 and the l.yrinil Ballads^ Coleridge published 
nothing of importance in verse for nearly twenty years ; and Words- 
worth, though he publisiied, was^not attended to. Thalaba and 
Aftid<n% on the other hand, appeared soon, and had no small popu- 
larity, TkaUxbti ill particular being, as was said above, a most 
important poetical fact of its day. But for some seven years the 
}mbUc had very little poetry put before it (even Crabbe, the only 
veteran with a future, being silent), until The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel a ppea rc( I, 

Walter Scott takes nmk, so far as age goes, between Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, having l>een born a year later than the former and a 
year earlier than the latter, on 15th August 1771* A younger child 
of a junior bninch of the great Border clan of his name, 
he was bom in €ldinburgh (his father being a Writer to 
the Signet), and was himself cduAted for the same profession in its 
higher branchy • His health was so bad in early childhood that it 
was hardly thought Ijp would survive, and the lameness which after 
infancy disabled him for a time, remained, though not to a disabling 
exteijj, in youth and manhood, to become again a serious trouble in the 
disorders of his later years. Although always a reader, and feirly if 
not regularly^ educated at the High School and University of the 
Scottish capital^ he was in no sense early noted for literary leanings, 
except that he published a tiny volume of translations from the 
Gertnaut at fiveeand* twenty, and did some haOads a little later — 
ballads atiowing something of the rococo of the late eighteenth 
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century, but with fire enough in them to burn all this up. He married 
at the end of 1799, and though he never attained, or showed much 
sign of attaining, an extensive practice, received the easy; and 
comlfortable, though not very lucrative, Sheriffship of Selkirkshire, 
which, with his wife’s means and his own, gave him a tolerably Wood 
income. In 1 802 he put forth, with some original and some \con- 
tributed matter in verse and prose, the Minstrelsy of the Scohish 
Border^ and this suggested The Lay of the Last MinstreL It Was 
published in 1805, and was in some ways the most important original 
work in poetry, taking bulk, form, and merit together, that had 
appeared for generations, though ]>octicalIy it could not vie with the 
Lyrical Ballads, This masterly metrical romanre achieved at a blow 
the victory for the new poetry, by bringing its charms home to that 
body of general readers who might have been disposed to think The 
Ancient Mariner a pleasant but extravagant trifle, and to be puzzled 
or contemptuous over the Janes 'ivritten above I'intern Abbey, 

Scott followed up the /.ay with a series of long poems— 
Marmion ( 1 808), The I^ady of the laikc (1810), Rokeby (1812), The 
Lord of the Isles(i8ij)f beside the minor, later, and anonymous 
Bridal of Triermain and Harold the Dauntless^ not to mention a 
great number of lesser and chiefly lyrical pieces. He was, though 
no musician, one of the best sohg-wntersf in English, and when he 
gave up poetry for novel- writing (see next chap.) his magnificent 
Acuity for improvising \erse still found vent in mottoes, songs, and 
snatches included in the novels themselves. Fhe last literary com- 
position of his that is known in verse, and though, written as it 
was in all but the final stage of his fatal dibordcr, it is incoherent in 
parts, it contains the fine distich — 

The sha[>ei upon the dial cast, 

Piocecd but pass not back, again ; 

and ends with the pathetic aposiojKjsis, strangely apjiropriatc in sense 

and form — « 

Tlic blo^Kl glows warm, the nerves cx|>and, 

The sliffeoed fingers take the pen, * . 

And ^ 

His career, after the establishment of his fame by Mamtiop was 
for nearly twenty years conf5nuou|Jy prosj^rous. In his pro^sion 
he made no mark, but obtained, in addition to his ^Shcrififship, a 
comfortably-paid and not hard-woiiccd appointment in the Court of 
Session, which, with his other resources, made him independent of 
literature. And literature itself rewarded him in ta way previously 
imknowm Hi«'|>oems brought him large sums, but these were insig* 
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nificant in comparison with the returns of the Waverley Novels, which 
for a long series of years gave an income of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand a year, and after his death cleared off a balance of debt of 
about double that amount. He constructed for himself an elabo- 
rately (Jothic countr>’-house at Abbotsford on the Tweed, bought land 
round it at exorbitant rates, received the title of baronet in 1820, 
and, having married his eldest son to an heiress, had every prospect 
of “ founding a family ” — his admitted, and not ungenerous, ambition. 
Unfortunately he had, at an early period, secretly become partner 
with his friends and printers the Ballantynes in the printing concern 
itself, and this connertion — persevered in for reasons imperfectly 
comprehensible, since the profits of it were small and the trouble and 
risk great — resulted in absolute ruin during the great trade crash of 
1825. Scott, refusing bankruptcy, set himself to wort? to pay off in 
full the enonnous sum — over a hundred thousand pounds — for which 
he was legally liable, and practically achieved the task, but the work 
and the mental diuiress brought on paralysis and softening of the 
brain, from which, after a vain visit to Italy, he died at Abbotsford 
in 1832. 

Scott’s poetry, like that of all the more important poets, has to 
be considered under two aspects, that of its historical position and 
that of its purely intrinsic merits,«though these can never, as some 
im|xitient critics have recommended, be wholly separated. From the 
historic point of view, hardly the greatest poets exceed Scott in im- 
portance, Without him it is extremely improbable that Byron would 
have done anything more than the Giffordian siitires, which were most 
congenial to him, and which, though clever enough, are of no real 
moment. And without his influence, reinforced as it was a decade 
later by his own novels and Byron’s poems, the complete conversion 
of the {Hihlic taste could not, so fur as we can see, have by any 
fHissibility been cffeclctl. Even as it was, the greatest poets of the 
new school ' -Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats — had to wait a 
considerable tiijiie for their due acceptance ; and if the work had been 
left to them alone, it is pretty ceitain that the result would have been 
slower still, if had ever been brought about at all. It may be said 
that the jud|fment of the multitude in regard to poetry may be 
neglected, and this no doubt, to a certain extent, true. But it is 
very far from unimpt>rtant that the general tendency and taste of the 
time should be turned in a right direttion, for then only has poetic 
genius a fair chance. We may therefore not merely pardon, but 
welcome, at attain touch of mere popularity, or of artistic imperfec- 
tion, in triumphant missionaries of the good cause. 

Further, il^ actually weak points of Scott^s poetry have for very 
many years been much exaggerated, and even more misstated^ 
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Although possessed of a poetic faculty always real, often great, and 
sometimes quite consummate, there is no doubt that he was in the 
first place, and by natural kind, even more of a tale-/teller 
than of a poet in the modern sense, that he ^as a 
‘ “ maker ” first of all. And for the purpose of tale-tilling 
in verse, extreme and consummate felicity of jx>etic expression in 
concentrated form is even less necessary than it is for drama. Indeed, 
narrative almost discourages such expression, except in the dangeipus 
form of episode or aside. Yet, again, Scott’s irregular education dipd 
his lack of the minuter critical habit (though he was an excellent,' if 
a rather too merciful, critic on the large scale) made him careless of 
minor details of phrase, construction, and sometimes rhyme. And yet 
again, though possessed of deep feeling and of the utmost shrewdness 
in hunran philosophy, he was by temperament extremely averse from 
exhibitions, either of passion or of apparently philosophical reflection. 
All this gave him the appearance, rather than the reality, of being a 
superficial and facile bard, and criticism, itself far more really super- 
ficial, has sometimes classed him as such. 

It will readily appear from what ha.s been said in the last paragraph 
but one that this is a mistake. If the attempts of the four poets 
above referred to — Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats — some 
of them composed in direct rivalry fvith Scotlgfind in his very measure — 
be compared, it will be found that the su|>eriority as poetry is by no 
means constant, and the inferiority as narrative invariable and most 
marked. Moreover, in the Ijcst f>assagcs even of his narratives — the 
finding of the Book in the Im}\ the last .stand at Flodden and the 
passing bell of Constance in Martniori^ with nt)t a few others — and 
still more in his lyrics and snatches, — among which, if mention were 
once begun, scores of things from “ Proud Maisie ” downwards would 
have to be included — Scott constantly reaches a very high level, 
and sometimes comes not so far off the very best passages of 
these four poets themselves. Above all, he is one of those poets, the 
rarest of who serve as channels to ‘convey tlxi enjoyment of 
what is real poetry to those vast fiumbcrs of the human race, the 
majority by something like nincty-nine to one, who intolerant of 
poetical quintessence in unadulterated draughts. The benefit con- 
ferred by these can hardly be exaggerated. ^ 

This appeal to the people'^ was taken up before many y^ars 
Iia4 passed by another polt, cupously different from Scott in 
character, and indeed in most other ways, but possessing, 
Bwon faculty of making poetry popular. George 

Gordon Byron,^ sixth Lord Byron, was bom in London 
on aiind January lySS, the son of John Byron, aicapiain in the 
a gre^t rascal and Caiberitie Gordoft eff Gtcht, an 
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Aberdeenshire heiress. The father squandered the mother's property, 
and had none of his own, while his uncle, the fifth holder of the title, 
disposed of or wasted the family estates, so that, despite a long 
minority, the poet (who succeeded his uncle at ten years old) clime 
into no great fortune. He was educated at Harrow and Cambridge, 
and in 1807, when not yet twenty, published (after first privately 
printing) a book of very valueless verse entitled Hours of Idlemss^ 
which was much ridiculed in the Edinburgh Review. Byjron, whose 
satirical faculty is perhaps that which divides his critics the least, replied 
(not very quickly) in a rough and crude but vigorous satire, follow- 
ing Pope through CifTord, and entitled English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ( r 809), look his seat, and set out on his travels to the 
Mediterranean. He came back in 1811 with the two j&rst cantos of 
Childc Harold^ and published them in February i 8 i 5 . The book, 
w'hich came to a public ** ground-baited " to full appetite by Scott, was 
immensely popular, and Byron became a lion at once of society and 
literature. In less than four years he had published his brilliant 
series of verse-tales — The Giaour^ The Bride of Abydos (1813), The 
Corsair^ Lara (1814), The Siege of Corinth and Parisina (1815), with 
other verse — had run through much of his property and sold Newstead 
Abbey, had married a great heiress, Miss Milbanke, and had, after 
exactly a year, l>een left her. The circumstances, though not even 
now jx)sitively known, were universally assumed to be discreditable to 
him, and he left England in the spring of 1816, never to return alive, 
lie lived, however, for some seven or eight years longer, chiefly in 
Italy, and, engaging in the war of (ireek Independence, died at 
Missolonghi on the 19th of April 1824. During these years he 
produced the last two Gintos of Childe Harold., far exceeding the 
earlier ones in poetic force, w rote many pieces in dramatic form, and 
sometimes, a.s in Manfred and Sardanafa/us^ of much excellence 
as verse, but of no acting quality, added to his lyrics and shorter 
pieces (including by far the finest of them, 7 he Pteam and Darkness., 
written just aftqr the separation), wrote Mazeppa., the last and most 
vigorous of his tales in the Scotttstyle, and engaged in a new kind 
of satiric writinj^ the hint of which he took from a very clever writer, 
J. H. Frere, the companion of Canning in the Anti-Jacobin. This 
vein at first produdW Beppo, an unimportant though very amusing 
thing, and then gave the far greater Don Juan^ a medley, which was 
not, mid perhaps could never have bee<l, finished, but which; though 
severely reprolimted in its^own day, and not likely to be met 
sincerely deteided on the score of morality, is perhaps his most 
accomplished work ^ in literary art, displays immense power df 
observing and ‘imaking,” and has not a little real poetry. 

The chroniae of Byron^s poetical reputation is a very important 
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passage of literary history. As has been said, his popularity, when 
he first showed his real strength, was immediate and immense ; and 
His a n tt> increase during his life. Even those |Who, 

” ” ' on political or moral grounds, disapproved, disliked, (even 

detested him, seldom thought otherwise than very highly of his 
poetical abilities. Moreover, his influence, very great upon^ the 
literature of his own country, was almost greater abroad. The ^ew 
Romantic schools of France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and Sjk.in 
owed nearly as much to him as to any other single influence, perhaps 
more. Abroad, too, this influence has provetl lasting ; and if a general 
vote were taken on the Continent of Europe as to the greatest 
English poet, it is questionable whether, even after the great revolu* 
tion which has taken place in foreign taste as to Shakespeare, Ilyron 
would not ha\'t; tlie fir^t place. 

In England, on the other hand, uhen the first rush of the 
rocket was over, the fall l>egan at once, ami has been, though not as 
rapid, almost as uninterrupied as the familiar simile suggests. It is 
true that Byron had never lac ked admiiers, and that several attempts, 
the most elaborate and vigorous of which is now m progress, have 
been made to reinstate, or at any rate to raise, his fame. But what- 
ever may be the rase m the future, immediate or other, these attempts 
have certainly never yet sucteetUd, eititei ^vith the majority of com- 
petent critics or with the majority of readers of poetry. 

No one denies liyron’s fxjwer of apin al and excitement ; nor, now' 
that time has disinfected his work, as usual, is there muth necessity for 
any complaint against him on the score of morality. It i.s also not 
Andconinhu* brought into English pwtry, and indeed 

dootoKnglub into English literature, a vast and valuable slock of new 

**®*^^* imagery, new projicnies, new scenery and decoration ; 
that he employed the verse-tale scheme of Scott, if w^iih no great 
novelty of form, yet with a novelty and intensity of at lea.st apj>;ireni 
passion which made it (|uite a dificrent thing. In ilu’ same way, in 
Manfred and other pieces, he caught from Goetlie, pnd transformed 
into his own likeness, a kind of handling of emotion and scenery 
which was equally unfamiliar. His lyrics, though never possessing 
the €^uisliencss of those of Keats and Shelley, have* force and fire, 
and uncommonly great sw^eetness as well*, his handling of the 
'Spenserian stanza in Chikie Harold^ though it never attains to the 
dulcet which is the true virtue of that fonn, Iwis energy, 

pictur^tseiil^ and a narrative motion very different from of 
the indeed^ but for the pui^s^r preferable. as has 

sai^ was original, and is still practically almost unique, as a 
nmiitey of observations on life, tinged with $ait:aistic i|^tiiiendo, but not 
an extent suffident to interfere with the milder graces of poetry. 
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Many scattered passages in different poems, dramatic and non- 
dramatic, j)ossess merits of very high and by no means single or 
monotonous kind ; while once, in the great poem of Darkness^ li^/on 
has attained to the true sublime, and in the companion Dream he 
has true pathos, unmingled in either case with the merely theatrical. 
And always he has the merit of changing the scenes, the characters, 
the temper of English poetry, of at least apparently widening its 
scope, of giving a dash of the continental, the cosmopolitan, to vary 
our insularity and our particularism. 

If, notwithstanding these alltjwanccs, which have been measured 
with a careful, but not grudging hand, it is still difficult to assign 
to Byron the highest rank, the cause must be sought outside his 
minor defects of form, though these are undoubtedly i|Hher numerous 
and very annoying. .Similar defects exist not merely, as has been 
noted, in Scott, but in many other writers, and they can easily be 
pardtmed. The fault in Byron can be best brought out by the familiar, 
not easily defined, hut easily iiiulei st(H)d, contrast between rhetoric 
and fKielry. It docs not matter niiich whether the Byronic despair, 
the Byronic cynicism, Byronism generally, was sincere, as a fewr boldly 
maintain ; was utterly affec ted, as others perhaps not much more 
wisely assert ; or was a ntixiure of nature and affectation. In any case, 
the mood, and Byron’s CMfircssion of it, almost invariably seem, to some 
persons, rlictorical in the bad sense ; and rhetoric in the bad sense 
is of itself, and nee essartly, incompatible with the highest poetry. 

The two youngest poets of the great English romantic Plcfiade 
stand in less close relation to each oilier, and to their immediate 
forerunners, than those w ho have just been mentioned ; and they are 
much more purtily jK>ets of the nineteenth century. In those there 
is still a vcTy strong eighteenth-century lea\en ; in these it has alto- 
gether disapfK*ared. 'Pheir shadow goes wholly forward, except in 
such very minor matters as Shelley’s following of 
Southey’s unrhymeii metres, Keats's adoption and ^ ^ 

improvement of Leigh Hunt’s “enjambed couplet (see below), and 
a few other things. Percy Byssffe Shelley was bom at Field Place 
near Horshayi,tin Sussex, on 4th August 1792, being heir to large 
property and a bajpnetcy. He was educated first privately, and 
then at Eton, whence he passed to University College, 

He^ad already written two worthless romances in ^ style, 

/.mtrozzi and SL Jn^ym\ full ef cruae anarchical borrowed 

frotrf Gcjdway and the negative philosophers of the cigU^i|tb century. 

novels w^ere published, one before, one after he nU|l^||ulated at 
Oxford in 1810, and his literary work of this time also il^udes The 
Wand^ng the earlier form of Queen and a pubHshedi 
but vanished, volume of /Vwjr fy Vkim^ Later 
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with '1'. J. who was with him n1 the Unucrsity — a t levci 

man, bm a trenrheroiis and inischitnous fiu nd— yet another \oliiine, 
The J\^sth7tmoifs h'ni.^)ne7ifs 0 / A’/fZ/eAe//, the mad Would 

be murderers of t',eor-i‘ III. In lo'-s than a y('ar nhei he enuieil 
Oxford he pu])lished a pamphlet on I he Xeie^isffv of u\fhe7s77!\:\m\ 
was c\'p(')lcd. On 28 tlt Aui^U'^t of the .saint' \eai he marrird Ilatriet 
Wcstbiook, a jnaHty .uirl, ami a s\ hoohfell<n\ his sisti'r’s, ^ t'ry yoiiUi.;, 
aiul t)f lowei station. His later life must be told biietly. He wan- 
dered about r,Te.^land and Ireland, tuaal nf his auil left hei for 

Mary (ioduin, the pInlosophevV flauL^hna, wlu m, at'tei Haniet's 
suieide in I )( < eml^cr i S 16 , he* mairi<‘d. 'f 1 ie\ liad alu‘ad\ liau'lled, 
and after a brief lesiiirm e at Mailou,tiM\ wi nl to ltal\, when he 
was drowned in a storm off .sp( .-/la on loth |iil\ iX.t?, Ita\ inj^ m his 

later years Inc'n a ;;oi)d deal m f(*nla<i with i»\ii*»i 

ills litt'iarv protiiu non ha<l Inan im • '''>aut, lAv/'/; d/oA in 181 t, 

bcin.L,' followed )>y O/as/ar ( I 8 j 5 ), /./,-// niti i 'vrhfia, aftriuanls I'h, 

A’e 7 u>// of / s/oo 7 (1817 ), T?'t‘))u ///.'.Vs I ni'xKtiif a lid / //e < '/ fh 1 ( 1 S 1 1 A. 

( I 8 2 I ), be'^uh's main oihet pieie- < oia nneuth will) tlu'^e, 
which wei<‘ not publislud till alnu' hi^ death Pfui t yI//;o7;o\e 
(1817), /Aoa/.oa/ O 7 o/ fiele)u aiul Jitiioyt 00,/ MiuiJoJo (i8i8h 
The JA/s'A (>f Afhu^j’v (1810), //''■ 11 i‘f y/Z/e (1820). 

Kpips\\hiii}(>n and llelio^ (1821*): //. /,•/ Z (182.!). 

I’he very luinK'rous sm;iih*j pfxan^ ha\i, almost fjom tlu* first, Ix'en 
arianyted un<ler tin- \<mis of tin n < ompos.iion. 

Shelley's p('( iili.ir {j(*eti»al power istjanmonh s.od to have shown 
Itself first m A/itsio) : but it i-> perh < lly \nible, to those who liave 
eyes to see, in 07 /ee// and it throws ever stnjnL^er and stionj 4 er, 

ever brighter and brii;ht<'r, till hi> <leath. A/>isfio\ ils<df a 
"'tudy of the ill effer ts of solitude, is llit* best propoitioned, 
and siiows the n^ aiest appioat h tn what Shelley neva-r 
in any lon;/^ jioem ;,‘a\e (ompktel\,a pi»‘fe with a detinue s( heme 
definitely earned out. TroJf7eiheii\ I'jibourid is a dieam < ast m 
dramatir form, but with hardly any action, and consi^tiiy.^ nxdly <»f a 
scries of the ineffabh* Iv n< s whit h* Shelley alone c nuki w nte. I'he 
li j/th of Aihts js a similar fbearn, thrown intf> a as narrativa* 

as tlie writer (oukl inanaj^jc : a follow iiyi; of (lie Creek 

elej(y, which is really a shrine for separate pas>,riv;es, ( ath of incom 
parable beauty r*vcn for the author. It is lun* that we find, the 
consummate and rharar Icrihlu* - 

Life, like a flome <^f rnaiiy-roltiurcd j^lass, ' 

Stains the white radiance of eternity. 

Ami so his other lonj^ pic<es» ami his very numerous* shorter lyiic s, 
might be distinguisiied in ditHerenl ways. 
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All, however, are pernieaK'd ]»y the same quite indefinable, but 
easily peirei\able, spirit of poetry. The erude atheism of his eiarlier, 
and the misty pantluasm of Ins later, yeais ha\('. not very miK'h dins tly 
to do with this. Ills polltaal and social heresies wtu'e also more or 
less accidental; and it is firobablc' that, in a time of tnujn])hant 
Liberalism, Sludley would ha\(‘ been a Inj^h Tory and a mystical 
dewotee. ept, indeed, in icTc tencc' to the tlu'ory of j)oetry, of 

whic h (for ins piose \va> in tcnmal nn-nt not far bedou his \'eise) he 
wrote an adnnrahic' his theories on no subject ever took 

oidc'ily and plidosojilm al form. U we lescrvc the jiassion of love, 
the beauts of natun , and, m Ins cmiI\ and eailica middle sta^^es, all 
ie\olt-> a;j,ainsi titulai and autlmi italiv c* convention, it tan iiardlv be 
^aid tlnit an\ one ^n'oject, 01 kind t»f sul))<-c't. atlia« te<l iwm more llian 
another, 01 staved bettca than anotlna' as canvas for hi*-. paiiUin;.; antJ 
ihfunc* ft>i in. nui.n l^\c c'pl toinedv, in winch his touch was very 
uin cTtain (for td ins two effort . of the knnl, l\'/rr r>t'll ihc I'hini wiwX 
/Hr I'x > ////, flie flrsi i>, in parts, as -ood as tlu' second is 
almost < ntiody bad), the U‘ wa. nollnny that lu • ould not touc h with 
tile effect cd c onnnujiK atin.e, to it Ins own spin lal poetical enchant- 
ment, an eiK iKintmc'itt which in.iv 1 m‘ incvst satclv defined as that of 
nidcdnnlc', but liauutnn; su 'stum cd beautv, in lhou:.4hi stunetimes, 
111 stiund and visual c ffes t ^Iways ,*)n no poed is criticism so iinsatis- 

fii- lorv as tm ShedUn, bes ausc* tn none is the poeiiy so jiure, so 
incie)K‘ndent td’suh]<’tt, st) mcne a h.mnonv, in llie iMily (ire*ek semse 
cd tlie w'oid Analvsiw u is luaily impossible, and of little value 
\\hc‘n It tan ]k‘ made. l\ulo;4\ is possible, ntf iuhn^/uui ; but for 
eiiltt^v the re is hen* no spa« (\ and tlu‘ wojsi ntlcrance of Shelley 
Inm-cdf is bcdtei woith u'aeiinu than the best panc'j^vric of his 
< cnnnieiUatois 

John KcmIs, thf' •second of ilie pait in aj^t', Init the first to die, 
almccst as She dlc'v, and one far nunc directly in the 

hue* of En;,;lish poeueal clew elopnumt, was Innn in London in October 
I7<)5. ilc' was^lhe son tif a hverv stable keeper, but ^ ^ 
hati a fair c-ducalion, was apt)ientif eel to a surdoon, anel 
lu' no means ius^lecic*d Ins predc-ssiun feir seweu ycav.s But his real 
intc rc'sts wene tntirelv literaiv ; and, as he hat! some small means, he 
eletci imned, about tlfc* \c\'u 1 S 1 7, to indulj^e’ tliean. He liad, not 
aito;,;i*lher fortunatedv fin hunsedf, made the ae;e}uaintaiu'e‘ of Vfunt and 
Ha/lt\t. 'idle first, mdecsl, tan.i;^U hint the rudiments of a lunv 
Hdt)rnj(‘d pnesody, while tin; sea ond may have encourai;ed his lov'c for 
our eilder poefry; but the mtliu ne e of neither was at all m‘cessriry for 
5»o original a poet, and while' his disc iph'ship to Hunt may have 
been (he e aiise* ^f a e ettain ovendusi iousness tiaceable in his earlier 
work, hts friendshif) with both ('\pe)scd him (most unjustly, fur he had 
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no political creed) to virulent abuse from Tory critics, as a supposed 
member of the school of Cockney Radicals. His own first book, 
whjch does not display an\thin^ like his real power‘^, appeared in 
1817. Next year followed the great, though still very imibaturc 
and unequal, poem of Endymion^ which liad been principally \^ritten 
in the Isle of Wight. His health now began to fail, and ronsuinintion 
declared itself unmistakably. He had time, however, to jnihliiSi, in 

1 8 20, a third volume, containing Ilythrioft^ The Eve of NV. 

Ay^nes^ and other things far superior to (‘arlier woik. Then, 

leaving his betrothed beliind lilm, he mi for Italy, and died at 

Rome in the care of his frieiui, the painter Stwein, on i ^^th KebruaTy 

1821. The character t)f Keats is extieimdy atirattive, aiul there 
can be little d<mbt that, h.td health and life lu-en granti'd him, it 
would have fonsiantly improved l‘eihap'> this is not <jinte so likeK 
in regard to Ins poeiiy. He touhl m»i have impfovial, noi <ouMany 
one, on /Xv E\'i\ I'he i\ic on a itf'Win Ern, and Aa /u/U' Ihime 
sans Mef\i : but he <'<*iild have given Us moie of them. 

His pofiical ( hara( tt risiu s, tiiough, like iho'e of all the greatest 
poets, not pondciai)le or numeiable with exhaustive t'xactness, arc 
easier to indicate than Shelh^v's. In particular, there is <>ne fonnal 
peculiarity which, exuberantly pn'sent m A /;</r ;;/;>//, is noln eable m 
all his w'ork, the reluin to tlie^lnghlv “ ^gambf'd '' « ouph't, whw h 
had fora moment fasr inated poets hke lirowne, Wither, anil (ham 
herlayne in the earh and middle seventeenth tentmy. ( >f more 
imporlam e still is tlu' wide (‘xphrr.itum of subj<*i t, media val, < lassie al, 
purely fantastic, and inis< ellaneous, m whn li Keiit-, as in othei points, 
was the forerunner of d'entuson, his junior by sixteen \ears only, 
and through d'ennyson <»f ail Mnghsh p<*<‘ts sime, even of ihosi* wh<» 
have seemed rebel to the mrUn n< e. d his spis lal differom e ot 
nineteentha entury poetry will strike us if we < funjrare Keats with 
(Jhaucer, .SfKUJser, Milton, Hrvden, Ctas, in the last (»f whom the 
new style appeareil dmiK, to be more distimtlv, but still not quite 
distinctly, present m the great earlier Rom, mins from Wordsworth 
to Scott. The froet presents his (fwn jMietic tlemght and style in the. 
boldest relief, hut, in order to do mj, he ranges oyer antiqmly anti 
literature in search of subjects whitb serve him for lire sluO', not so 
much of long namiiives, ihougli sometimes .also of these, as of shorter 
lyrical, or quasi lyrical, outbursts, idylls (or, as Podessor Lushirjglon 
wished to call them, *‘ef;ylfs”), b^lads, what not, in whiih musical 
and pictorial efifert are conjoineil, and the amjum iron further inibrmetl 
by the f>oet’s own meaning and view% 

No poet has ever excelled Keats in this particular style, ami no 
one except Tennyson has equalled him. His genics, at any rate iti 
the «liU not quHe mature condition in which wc liave it, does not 
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seem to liavc tended to the shaping of epic or dramatic work, com- 
l>ining considerable bulk with exact proportion. But for taking an 
incident, a moment of thought, action, or sentiment, and presenting 
it vividly to the reader, with the richest assistance of colour, the most 
haunting accompaniment of \ cabal music, and something beyond and 
afar from both these things, though by no means wholly unconnected 
with them - such things as the poems alieady mentioned, and others 
(like the song, “ In a drear-nighted Oecember ’ ) begin, and very nearly 
ftilfil, the prrimise of a new poetical ei.i in England. In particular, 
Keats showed that curious power of <niering into the thought and 
sentiment of other times, whn h ha-^ been s<» • hata('tf'nstif of onr now 
< kising age, and whali dl'^t^lgulshes it fioin all that ( ame before. 
He knew, it is (aulain, no (ireek ; \et tlie i 'i/r abo\ e riii^rred to has 
been accepted Ivy tlie severe->t '-tholais piob.ibiy the m(»st Circek 
tiling m English poetiy. He < oulil havi‘ knr)\sn extremely little of 
fuediawal litenitute ; set tiieie is nothing anywhere, eweu in the far 
moie mstna ird Eie Kaphaehle .S( h<«>l, wliuh ( au lies up the whole 
oI tlie true media:\al minante spirit the spirit which animates the 
best parts of the Aiiluuian legiuul, and of tlie wild stones which float 
through media val tale tcllmg, and make no sni.ill figure in mediaeval 
th( o}(>g\ as does tlu- shoU pus e of /it /.V/zV /hi}th' J/eec/, 

'1 hi* new iiulueie e*^ w,^*te expie^'-ed almost as strongly, though 
with inuth kss immediate mtluenee, bv Walter Savage Landor, who 
Is. however, so miu h more impoitant as a piose-wi iter, that he will 
best receive Ins pnm ipal i»eatmeni m that « las^. \\:i ^ 

Landor, a man twenty vicir^ oldei ilian Ke.tts, began 
with verse, liie umous poem ol troHg whali appeared in the 

M'ly yeai of the /-V/Vm/Z //a//o<A / and he ne\<‘r tlc'.erled it, his poetical 
uoik, m a laige \anct\ of lonns, being, m ta^i, one of the most vol- 
uminous that any p<»et of great merit tan claim. His tragedy of 
i /iiiiitN has found even fewer admirers than iit h/r : but the 

and a gieat body of what m<iy he railed Imaginary 
Conversaljuns in iiu tre, dispki) a very noble, if slightly artificial and 
inanimate, form of blank verse. *.\mong his innumciahle shot ter 
poems i^whii'h jki^scss a cunou*' similarity to lUm Jonson's) occur 
perhaps the best exanmles (with the devuhtful e\((‘piion of Ben’s own 
tuasterpieces) of tlie qfigram in the proper (ireek sense (that is, the 
iihort neat poem on a single thought, im idem, person, action, scene) 
ttvheIrHmd in English. Din e ii perhaps descives this description 
best, while the other peak oi^Landor’s verse, ** Rose Aylmer,’’ though 
less classical, is evtm more perfectly poetical in its union of colour 
tind music, presenting, or eontbined with, an exquisite pathos and 
nieaning, Neitlier in, prose nor in verse had Landor any comic 
power, and even his pathos is not to be calculated upon with any 

2 X 
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security. But no one has, as he has, united romanlic suggestion, 
atmosphere, perfume, with classical perfection, elegance, limitation 
of jneans to the admitted and permitted. And no t)ne j)os3esscs 
quite as he does a certain form of grace, which is rather elegance 
than grace unqualified. \ 

The first seven poets mentioned in this chapter are wholly, or 
almost wholly, of the revolt, though liyion atTei ted to ])lay AIxliel to 
it. Landor has a Janus-face in poetry. But two others, who must 
not be relegated to the future chapter of minonlies, Moore .'tnd 
Campbell, have an indctinabic, but \er*y sensible, ju'opulsion towards 
the older stamp, though not untouched by the newei. 

There can, in pai‘ti('ular, be no greater contrast to Landor than 
Thomas Moore, who had little srh(»l«ii'ship, and though not in< orrec t,'’ 
carried facility sometimes cIom* to the iri\ial, but who was an admirable 
* bong-wiiler (Lanclor’s hinging was newer lot tiu' lute, but 

only for the readers eai ), a satiiist in \ci'se ol the* very 
first class, and a talearller, in the '-atiu* inedunn, ofgic.it excellence. 
He was born in Dublin on jSth May i77‘a and was the son of a 
grocer; but was well educated, took his degree*, after sonn* pohtii al 
difficulties dui'ing that troubled tune of qS.’' at 'rnnity (‘ollege, 
Dublin, and then went to London to study law at the* Middle 'femiile. 
His translation of m iSoo, and t^e of 77u*nuis 7jitlc 

next >ear, made him \er*y popular, though not exactly with the gra\e 
and the precise. He was much patronised (though both now* and 
afterwards he managed to retain his indept iicience), and received a 
valuable ajipomtmeni in the liei-muda'' ( 1 803), which ga\e him no 
work and some profit, but, through the ini'-ionducl of his deputy, 
involved him later in serious pe< uniary liabilities, whicli were* 
honourably discharged. He jnoduced another \olume of poems m 
1806, fought a duel whth Jeffrey and made friends witli him, began 
the Iris7i Me7odiei> in l8c.)7, and published the I'loofcmiy (the 

most brilliant political verse since Canning, and the most brilliant 
political verse in English on the Whig side, e\tept*yv&c /udiimi and 
Peter Pindar) in 1812. In 181^ ap|>eared, with immense success 
even after Scott and Byron, the collection of OrieniaL sentimental 
tales entitled Lai7a I\oo7c7i^ and next year a new satiric piece, T7tc 
Fudge Fami7y, His later verSe (the chief of it T7ic Lffves of i7ie 
Ange7s^ 1823 ) was, except in small things, not ^o good, and he 
gtew older, after the brilliant IJfe^of liyron in 1830 , he did sonre 
book-making (a History of Ireland^ etc,). But his prose romance 
iiif TTu Epicurean ( 1827 ) is not contemptible. He vms |)ensioited in 
1835, but, like Scott and Southey, suffered in his later day.s from 
mental disease. He died at Slopenon in WiUshiref which had l>cen 
bts headquarteii for thirty-five yeoirs, in 1852. 
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Moore was somewhat overvalued during his lifetime, and has, as 
usual, paid the penalty by undeserved depreciation since. It was, 
indeed, inevitable that the preference on the one hand for ‘‘ thoughtful 
poetry, whether of the style of Wordsworth or of the style of Browning, 
and on the other for poetry ri<'h in far-brought and far-reaching beauty 
of suggesii{>n, like that of Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson, should in 
not \ery ( ritical minds positively, as well as comparatively, cause 
distaste for Moore’s light and easy songs (hardly separable from the 
music wiih which tln^y are associated), for his sjKirkling Jcu.v iVesprit 
in \x*rse, and for the tlorid pageantry of Lnllti Rookh in verse, and The 
!' puurcan in prose. But «'ntirism might have been expected to 
redress the balance (»f rn.ilieis, and to remember that nothing can be 
asked of a man more than to be supreme in his owirkind. Moore 
is supreme, or veic neaily so, in his, and that in more kinds than 
one ; yet tlie fa< t has loo seldom been recognised. Because — as'^no 

doubt many, nifrst of us, would now* -one would ratlier keep one 
page of Shelley, and of other poets down to Rossetti, even if the 
pieseivation necessitated the loss of all Moore, it does not follow 
ih.it Mooie IS despicable. 

'Three or four ilrmgs greater than any of Moore's, and a general 
asjiect of higher seriousness, liave prolec ted 'Thomas Campbell against 
anything like comempt,0jnKl will protect him ; but his range is less, 
and his amount of gootl work very much smaller. He 
was born in July 1777 at (il.tsgow, and was educated 
there. For some tune his piospecis his father was a ruined mer- 
chant' — wei'e unpromising ; but he was lucky enough to publish The 
/Veasf/re^ of Hope m 1799, when England had little poetry of any 
kind, and had not \ct recognised the l.ynKoi Talhnis. Of no great 
bulk (about iooo Imc^s of ( ioklsmilhian couplet), nor at all consummate 
in quality, it was much better than an\ thing of the old kind that any 
poet then living (e\ce]>t C'rabbe, who was for the time silent) could 
produce, and it made ( ainpbclTs fortune. This, maintained fairly by 
lilerar-y work, aind never abundant, was always sufficient till his death 
at Boulogne in 1S44, Most of^hc hackwork which he did is for- 
gotten ; but \{\%Spt\tmi'ns of the British Poets (London, 7 vols. 1819) 
are a most vahiabl^<e>// lic repere^ display, not merely critical acute- 
ness, but ctTn reniarkabie critical catholicity for the time and school, 
an^form the best book of their kind published up to their date, aud 
for many years after. A visit w the Ctmtinent in 1800 gave him the 
material an^ inspiration of Ilohenlifuien^ and his best work was done 
in the next few years. In 1809 Gertrude of If appeared, in 
1824 Theodrie, and in 1842 The Piiyrim of Glencoe, He was for 
many years editor of the Hew Monthly Magazine, 

Campbell wrote some half a dozen short. tWngs which stand by 
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themselves — the three great war-songs of Uohenl indent The Tattle 
of the Baitii\ and I V* Marim n of Kfr^lantf ‘‘ Loc hiel/’ ^oine lines on 
“A Deserted Garden,'’ which are worth many K)ng poems, and per- 
haps\'>ne or two more. In yet other pieces he showed the noetic' 
flash ; but his depth is altogether out of proportion to his widtlu and 
most of in.s work has now merely historical interest. In theory* he 
set himself against the new* school ; in practue, all his l)est tlijings 
belong to it. 



CHAl’TER II 

Tur. Novri. — xrriT and miss ai'stek 

1 l\E sv'oti ■ .I’loptirm i>f It ' n ‘.t: <■ r''/‘v rin(J Its surcc'^sor.s — His 

^h‘‘^ \ii4ffi M'.'.s ICdiif'Wot fh Miss I->rnor Gait — 
Ahi^w >r?h .i!m} ltiil\N<'! - 1 vtl(»n— Oth*TS ‘ lx>ck- 

ii.ut rr.uov.k l.t'SiT M.uiv.a ~ M.< hiU I S( ou--}l(K»k aial v>lht.TS. 

'fni' jHK'iu.il woik nf Srr>tt hiiA a j^iaat Inllucncc on his own time, 
aiui he w;is no rntan contuhiitor to that ( ritical and nhscclianeous 
htciaiure whirh has been so prominent in the jirescnt century. Hut 
tluMC ran be no doubt^tliat his^main importance in 
htcrary history (onns from his posuum in the history of 
the novel, and ins aru>mphsliinent in more than one 
lvj|l4 of It. As uili have ix'en partly seen from the fore^oin^ 
theisiove! had betm making N'ay Meatlily a> a po^nilar form of literature 
for someth ;n;4 like a ct ntury. It had produced ^reat practitioners, 
an4)i|ii'hat was e\en nuue to the purpose, it had giadually enlisted, 
moil'' and more, the leadtuk: part of the nation. Already, in the 
mi^le ciKhiecnth century, we find (iray avowing his partiality for 
Fr^ch no\('ls, and Fa<ly Mary devouring Knglish ones in her distant 
Italian home, 'Die eirrulating library eame by degrees to help its 
diiTu'>ioru and jhe prevalemeof the Terror School and the much- 
ahused ** Minerva Fiessd thougli^neither produced much good litera- 
tUHf, heipeii in l^with < asc‘s to r reate demand and furnish supply. 

fhil tin* nfivel, despite the great names of Fielding, Smollett, and 
others, and the tev^rds which, as in the case of Miss Burney, were 
now evidently ready for any one who could hit the popular taste in 
it, Rill ranked low, and not altogether Undeservedly. It was loo apt 
to gr|ivel and maun<ier in^senlimcnt, or to shriek and gibljer in extra- 
vagances ; ifo second Fiehling hud arisen to infuse universality into 
it, and, at the same time, to keep it close to contemporary life ; and 
though the historical variety of it, after repeated attempts and failures, 
was becoming popular, no one^bad in the least succeetied therein* 
Even a miai} of such power as (iodw'in, a professed historian after his 
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kind, had not sucrccded in communieatini^ the least veribimilitude to 
S/, Leort^ while Mrs, Radcliffe, in I'hc Mystei^ics of VdolphOy had 
talked about “the opera” in the Paris of the religious wars, rihc 
attempt to defend such things by the anachronisms of Shakesf^eare 
is quite inept ; for, in the first place, Shakespeare w'ould not ha\e 
made Hector quote Aristotle, or have introduced liohemia to \thc 
sea, if he had been writing about 1800: and, in the '-econtl place, 
the charms which make us entirely mdifi'eient to these things in 
Shakespeare aie not present in (iodwin and Anne Waid, 

Scott^s immediate indiitaanent t<» turn from vei-^e to prose romance 
was undoubtedly the pojmlarity of Byron, with hi^ own < onsequent 
loss of public favour ; but it is not to be believed that the change 
would in any ca'^e have b<*en long ]>ost]»oned. 'I'he 
oHc ^reat attnu tion of verse is !>eyond all ddubt, though 
it be varictl in .i hundred way>, the ailiattion of the 
unfoi'csccn ; and it is more astonishing that even Scott’s gcmius con- 
trived to keep this up through half a d‘»7en long rornaiu es (»n the sann* 
pattern, than that it showed signs of failing at last, 'fhe prost' 
romance, tluiugh not free from this danger, is \<uy much less exposed 
to it. 'Fhe details of form vvhu h are most prominent in verse, in 
prose hav'e nf) great obviou-^ness. ^nd the snbjet l and treatment can 
be varied to a f«ir greater extent. • 

But Scott was a famous r.ionttur from hw youth; he had 
already made more ih<in one or tvw) attr-mpis at the no^fl, and when 
at last he fished /f'r:rr/c/ out of an old tlesk, rom{)leted it, and 
published it in the year 1814, Jt must have been at once 
evident to alert an<i competent jiMlgc-s, and it vor>' soon 
forced itself upfm otlu is, th.it a very new and very im- 
{>ortant planet had swum into literary ken. 1 he book, the earlier 
f*art of vvhirh was old work, after a very short time ilevelops an 
attack 'which had never been brought in bear before. S<ott, who 
always confessed his obligations, and sometimes out of mere Ouixotry 
invented them altogether, ascribed jome to Miss Kdj,f<wvorth, and the 
excellent Jane Porter ^ claimed others. l>ut the interesting historic al 
passage of the last Jacobite insurrection was made Vil^vc as it had 
newer l>een made l>efore ; the vivid delineations ^cif Scottish scenery, 
character, and manner hit the English reader as full from their 
novelty and freshness as ihey^hit the Scotch rcadei from their 
And the real secret of the book’s so45eess was different. It was that 

0 t 

Hh 

* Jane <1776185011 an^l* Anna Mam (1780-1632) Pone* were r^ivicrs, who 
wrote many in a layle jiartly kadehfiran, with more Mmtiniem, more 

htsiory, and mvstery, Th#? inovi (aiiKni*, ‘rhiuhlfui of fV^jtrum* (iSoj) and 

SwUuk L/tdp Jane's, and undoubttdly |>reee«te<I IVimrrin* in 

tiiiwr, tim wmt uii«rly differf.fit in qualify. 
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hero, almost for the first time since Fielding (for even Smollett 
had busied himself more with “humours’^ and eccentricities), was 
the true and univ ersal sort of life displayed in this form of literature, 
'rho plates were real, not the cardboard scenery of a toy theatre ; the 
persons wtTC real, loo, not more or less gaudily coloured “ charac- 
ters thrust on the stage on wooden slides. No fictitious places, 
e\('ej>t, perhaps, Robinson C rusoe’s cave and castle, had presented 
themselves to the English reader as Tullyveolan did, and the attrac- 
tions of 'rully\ eolan were somewhat more advanced than those of the 
castle and the cave. 'Ihc Ilaron, the bailie, not to mention others, 
were sm h j)ersons as only the stage had given previously, and as the 
stage had haidly given f<w m.iny generatums save at long intervals. 
Education, readmg^ wits, might make \\\ivcr/ty mor^^delightful ; it 
hartily needed any of them to pioduce delight. 

Siott was m»t m'glectful of the new vein he had discovered. In 
the ten or ivveha* vears wlmh passed between the publication of 
llbrvv/n' .ind tlie failure of L.dlaniyne and Co. he pioduced, 
generally m very lapid sura es^ltm, and as the result of sometimes 
not more than six weeks’, and never more than a few months’, work 
on any single novel, a ^el^es m which nearly all the members were 
inastc'rpicf C'l. '1 he lirst of these in order were the two great novels, 
more dtunestic in tce.ie ^ran !l'a^tr/n\ but in the first instance at 
least < hcajiicred i>y not a little adventun\ of (it/v (1815) 

and />/c ./;///'./ //are ( i 8 1 0), and another ''Iristory,” fV/f 
In thest* thre«* book^ a consem>us of the beNt judgments has agreed to 
recognise Scott’s very best work, though the charms of the w’hole are 
so great and various that selection of any one or two as ‘‘best’’ is 
difficult and distasteful. 7'//c which appeared with 

( ^id Mortality in Dec ember 1 8 D», was admittedly less happy. But in 
Rob Roy (1817) which followed (the whole of these novels were 
anonymous, and Scott complicated his anonymity by changing the 
ge ne ral title’i. from 'Tab's of my l.nndlord ’’ back to novels by the 
author t>f H a return to a height not far, if at all, below the 

highest has been generally recognifed, while here first, in Die \"ernon, 
Sc ott achieved iwthoroughly atliaclivc heroine. So, too, 77 / 1 * J/eari 
of Midi id 7 / i a iHivS (the second series of the 'Tales of my Land- 

lord’’), gives a vvomlerful mixture of pathos in the story of Eflfie 
and^eanie Deans; while some have seen a masterpiece in the 
tragically ambitious Bride of I,twimernhor (1819). As to the com- 
panioii with ^ which the AVfi/c, like Old Mortality^ was supplied, 
A of i}fontros4\ the c ompletenos and excellence of its action 

have generally been granted, and there is no greater favourite than 
Dugakl Dalgcttf with some of Scott’s most faithful lovers. 

HitKcrto Scott had confined himseif entirely to his native country, 
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He now (1819) loft it altogether, and took the times of C<our de Lion 
in England for his siilycct in Ivapthoe. Some petty ohjeotions of the 
pedantic kind have been taken by historians to his details, but of the 
very high merit of the book, as a whole^ there can be little doubtJ^ It 
was the first bot>k to show the immense advantages of the Middle 
Ages for prose fiction, and the happiest. 'fhe two novels wHich 
followed, and which arc connected in suhiect, I'hc Monastcfy aiul 
The Abbot 1820), returned to Scotland in the times of Qucien 

Mary; but the first, which attempted the Mipcrnatural in a rath 4 :r 
half-hearted w«iy, was and is thought less of a success than the 
second, wliere the esca|)e from Lot hU ven, with all llie scenes 
leading up to it, the brilliant picture of Edinburgh under Murray, 
and the figure of Catherine Seyton, rank with S< oif s best things. 
Then followetl KcnH’icorih (JanuaTV 1821), a book of the greatest 
brilliancy, variety, and pathos: The t^natc (l>e<ember 1821), in 
which Scott, with one of his s})ecj.il turns of g.t nius, lias fixed the 
scenery and rharacten''lit s of the Shetland IsiamU fn ever in his 
readers' minds ; 'The T'ortune^ i*t Xi^c! (1822), with its in(om[)ar 
able picture of James 1 . and its 'skeK li <»f W hiiefnars ; and /\^iYn/ 
of the Peak (1823), where the ojiporltinuy of the* Popish Plot is not 
quite so happih taken. Put, in the same yeai with Pei'erit imd m the 
next, that astonishing variety wBali was ^(tjtl's ( hief c hara^ tenstn. 
was shown by three <nber i>ook-> a{ wonderful goodness and variety 
Quentin a nov<‘l of foreign hisiorual adventure which 

hardly comes beliind his V4*ry best ; St. Ponnn s UV//, a return to 
the fh^inestic model of The An/^i/uar'w hut with mon: tragic touches 
and a more modern tone, which, ha<l its end not been s|[K>ilt by 
deference to injudicicius advice, w<nild have: been far mc>rc really 
tragic than 7 'he PnWe of Lammet'nu^or ; tmd PeJ^auntief which 
would be the ctjual of the be^l of all were it not for a certain inco. 
hercnce <»f construction ami ine quality of parts, but which is of hardly 
excelled interest in nnmy w.tv>, beir^g partly autobiograplmal, and 
enshrining the marvellous “ W andering W illie’s Tale." A little 
iKifore the lK:ginidng of the end, % July 182 5 (tire smash following 
in January 1826), he published the two ** Tales of*ihe t ru sailers, ” 
, The 'Talisman^ a capital. 'The Petrotkef a more questioned, < xafrqde 
erf his skill ' 

He had m> further opportunity to comf>osc fiction with untro^|>Ied 
mind, and first the lal:)our of his I jfe of Napoleon., (hen illness ever 
increasing, anri the revision of the whokf set of nov-ejs fur a new 
annotated edition, left him not inur h time for it. Yet the best things 
at least of Woodstoek (1827) and 'The Fair Maid of /V/'M(l828) 
are very httle below his happiest ; the minor Chronicles of the 
Caoongate^’ have an introduction, com bed in the form of fiction and 
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of exquisite beauty, and of Geierstein (1828-29) is better than 

most eritics allow. When Count Robert of PariSy and still more 
when Costle Dans;eroiis was written, softening of the brain ^ had 
renainly set in ; yet oven here there are things that no one before 
Scott, and few after him, can match. 

Ciencral comment on Scott's novel-work can only be presented 
here in a rigidly limited summary. He created the historical novel, 
atler some thousand years of unsiu ccssful attempt. He first showed 
how national charaiter, national dialect, national charac- 
teristics generally, could be made*, not as the drama had ^febLvernent. 
already made them, implements m burlescjue and interlude, 
but a main “colour,*' a substantive element, in the interest of fiction. 
He added to the gallery of imaginary personages meyef and greater 
figures than had hcvn added by any one exc ept Shakespeare, fie 
did what v\on Shakespeare had been prevented by his medium of 
I ommuniraiion fi<»m doing with equal fulness — he provided a com- 
panion gallerv of landscape* and “inleiioi'’ such as had never been 
known befoK*. And partly by actual example, partly by indication 
and as harbinger, he show cal the jiossibdity of kinds of novel quite 
(lifftTcnl from those which 1 h‘ most commonly practised himself. He 
found the < la^s still half despised, very scantily explored, popular, but 
with a soil of undcrgi(#md and til icit popularity. He left it the 
ecjual of any literary de partment in repute, profit, possibility : and 
(which must be said, though it is tiavelhng out of our usual record) 
he irdiised into it, as Fielding had begun to do before him, a tradition 
of moral and intellectual health, of manliness, of truth and honour, 
freedom and c'ouriesN, which has distinguished the best days of the 
English novel as U disiingiushcs those of hardly any other literary 
kind. 

While Scott was thus indicating almost all the possible lines of 
fiction, and iollcnving some of them out with astonishing thoroughness 
and -.u^'ccss, a lady, not much his ow n junior but destined to a much 
shorter life ih.u^his, was achieving hardly le ss real sue- Austen 
cess in others, espec ially those vAich he touched least, 
jane Austen, d.iAtghtei of ilu‘ rector of Steventevn in North Hamp* 
shire, was born ihcfc in December 1775. was well educated,, 

hut lived all her Itite in the country or in country towns, especially 
Hat^, Southampton, and the village of Chavvton near Winchester. 
She never married, and she di«d in \Vinchester itself on i8th July 
18 ry# She^had begun ti> write quite early, well before the end of 
the eighteenth century, but she found no publisher, and her actual 
first book, Northunger AbbeVy though bought by one in 1 797, did not 
appear till afte»her death. In 1811, how^ever, Smse and Sensibility 
yvas issued, and was followed by Pride and Prejudice in 1813 (both 
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hud been written nearly as early as A'ortJiangrr AM>ey), Mansfehi 
Park appeared in 1 8 1 4, and Emma two years later. Persuasion^ 
her Jast completed work, was published the year after her death with 
Norihanger Abbey^ the first bei^un. She also left a few fra,t,mi<|nts, 
but nothing of any importance : nor are her letters, which were pub- 
lished many years later by Lonl Hrabournc in i<S84, of the nrst 
interest, though they illustrate a<;reeably enoiiLjh some of the 
characteristics and atmosphere of the no\cls. 'I he squin archy and 
the upper professional class, especially in the country, supplied her 
with the materials of a set of Inioks whu h, though not startlinit or 
imposin^^, have from the very date of theii appc'aranie im[)re'>^ed all 
the best jud^^es, of the most diverse tastes, as aniont^ the very best 
things in prose^ fiction. 

The first thing noticeable in ihe<5c novels is that the last vestige 
of the usual romantic chara<tei has disappeared, 'fhere is an elop(‘- 
ment, but no abduction. The first hook, Aor/banger j-lbbey^ tiirii^ in 
great part on good-natured raillery of the Terroi .Si, bool ; the .s( heme, 
characters, events, are .strictly (some palpitating souls .seem indeed 
to find them ruthlessly and crushingly) ottimary. 'hhe rest of the 
interest of A^or/banger Abbey itself turns on ih(‘ adventures of a 
pretty and fairly clevtT giii at Rath, and at the house of a tyranna al 
general, uho, mistaking her for afi lienees, ^n\ lies her, pays her ex- 
travagant court in hopes that she wdi marry his son, and ])ractically 
turns her out of doors when he finds his error. Sense aofi Sen\'ib////y 
contrasts the fates of two sisters, one impuKive, one sedate, who have 
lost their father, and are left in narrow <in umstam es, but with many 
rich and some not unkind rekuions and friends. /*rit/e and l^reju 
dke^ the author's masterpiece (wlmh had, like the l.yrital Pailad\y 
been written m I 7 ^j 7 ), the history of a high spirited giil who 
rejects the fuTcrs of a rich and important perstmage heraustj of his 
disrespect to her family ; Mansjieid Park\ that of a pennih ss tlamsel 
brought up among^ her rich cousins ; Emma^ by some exalted to 
the place, that of an heiress a little spoilt her fXfsition ; 
I^ersumion^ that of a younger daiij/btcr of a gocxl family who allows 
herself to be “ put upon by her family and fneaidsi, 'I’hc average 
eighteenth-century novel had never dared to ap|>ear witlmiit a good 
or wirktrd lord ; Miss Austen scan idy mentions any one al>ovc the 
rank of a baronet. I’hc tighlecnlh century had Ijeen faithful tj^ its 
Aristotle as it understood 1 dm, ;vid to its revolutions and dis- 
coveries, In Miss Austen there are no discoveries of^ any lint the 
mildest im|xjnance, and hardly any but rose-water atul rose- leaf 
revolutions. 

Yet, simple as are the plots, they arc worked lOut with extra- 
ordinary closenesH and completeness, and the characters and dialogue 
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arc of such astonishing finesse and life that it would hardly matter if 
there were no plot at all. From first to last this hold on life never 
fails Miss Austen, nor docs the simple, suggestive, half-ironic style 
in which she manages to convey her meaning. Not even Scott’s or 
T'hackeray’s characters dwell in the mind more securely than John 
Thorpe, the bragging, babbling undergraduate in Northanger Abbe}\ 
and the fcathei -brained, cold-hearted flirt, his sister Isabella; than 
the I Jennet family in Pndc afid Prejudice^ every member of which is 
a masterpiece, and Lady Catherine de Bourgh, the arrogant lady 
patroness, and Mr. Collins her willing toady ; than Mrs. Norris, half 
sycophant, half tyrant, in Mansfield Park ; than the notable chatterer 
Miss Bates in Emma. Miss Austen’s portraiture is distinctly satirical, 
It has even been a( cased of a tou<h of cruelty ; but ihTs only gives 
flavour and kecjiing ijuality. The best points of her handling, in- 
deed — her Addisonian humour, her almost Fieldingian life — she could 
not communicate. But she showed once for all the capabilities of 
the very commonest and most ordinary life, if sutTiciently observed 
and selected, and combined with due art, to fuinish forth pVose fiction 
not merely th.it would p.iss, but that .sh(»iild be of the absolutely first 
(juality as liliu'aturc. She the mother of the English nineteenth- 
century novel, as Scott is the father of it. 

I'he example, howevcif of her sttfle was not by any means at once 
f()lloued,and though, about ten years after the appearance of if 
imitations of Scott became ( ommon, nothing of real excellence in the 
kind was produt ed for many years more. The coming importance, 
however, of fli tion in the literature of the century was shown by the 
almost simultaneous uprising of practitioners of many difl'erent kinds of 
novel. We must note at least Miss Edgeworth, Miss Fcrrier, (Lilt, 
Harrison Ainsworth, (i. P. K. Jatnes, Biibver- to use the name by 
which the first Lonl Lytton gained and kept his popularity as a 
novelist •— IVac.oik, and Lord Beaconsfield, adding, perhaps, a 
paragiaph of minoriiies. 

Of the two kftlies first mentioned, w ho played, to Ireland and Scot- 
land respectively, the part played Englaml by Miss Austen, though 
with less intepsky of genius and less vuiversality, Miss Edgeworth 
was the elder. .She w'as l)orn in 1767, her father being 
a clever but vain anTI odd man who married many wives, FalglS^^rth. 
chanipioned many crotchets, wrote a gooti deal, and did 
not improve his daughter’s bookw by nniddling with them. Besides 
man>'*quite it^nirable stoipi's of and for children, which contain work 
ecjual to the l>est parts of her regular novels, Miss Edgewonh prwluccd 
Raekrent (1801), an Irish story, or rather study of manners ; 
Pi/inda (f 803 )» dealing with society in London; Tke Abstnhe and 
Ormond^ the tw^o best of her purely I rush nbvels, and others down to 
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Helen in 1834. Slic died in 1 849. She enjoys the very hi|::^h honour of 
being admitted as in part his original by Scott, and it is undoubtedly 
true that, with the exception of a few Scotch touches in Sn^)llett, 
national characteristics had seldom been introduced into iniagi|iative 
work except for purposes of burlesque. Besides her knowlerkc of 
her countiyinen. Miss Edgeworth had a very fair grasp of hun^'inity 
generally, much humour, and at her best a light and easy style. \But, 
partly under the direct influence of her father, she was apt ^o infust' 
into her work too much ntomlising, aftei the Frenrh cighleenih- 
century' pattern ; she had no power of managing plot, and even m 
dialogue and character she will Inp^e trom good to bad, fiom 
brilliancy to dulness, with a suddt*nne''S irritating and almost incom- 
prehensible. She is thus better in short sioHe-. than in long ones. 

Susan Ferrier, on the other hand, ^\ho was Ijoin in 1782, ami <lid 
not die till 1854, attempted nothing hut long novels, and only three 
of these. She was the daughrer of an Kdlntniigh Wniet to the 
M V' ■ bignet, a friend of Sir Walters, ami was aunt to the 
philosopher l’r<ifessor Firiier. It seems to ha\e been 
with a good deal of niisgr. mg that "he put together the .seru^s of 
sketches (for it is hardly a Conner t<‘d novel) < allr d JA/r/v//;*.-- (1812) ; 
but it was warmly receivefl anrl de-.erved the HMcpi.on, thougli it is a 
very odd compound of .i sentimeht-novel .Ma< ken/ie ami a senes 
of satiric sketches, som(‘tim<‘T \lg«uons as SinoHeti, and not with- 
out touches of extreme seventy Her next ami best novel, / 7 ie 
Inherilantr^ still prc•ser^e^ lire (omj»oun<L liut the textuie uf tin- book 
is closer, and the humc»r(»u^ picture^- Lord R<»svin»ue, Miss 
Pratt the busybrnly, I'nclc Adam (an aiidanous takmg-off of the 
authoFs father), Mis" Be ll Bl.i< k, and idiot, and others gain 

in width of stroke and bniliam y of e<»Iour. Ih^thtw the thirrl, falls 
back rather to the conditions of be ing a long and rather 

disjointed chronicle with a gooil deal of sentiment ami only oc- 
casional .strokes of humour. But Miss Ferner's best things have 
high distinction, the general Sfot<h quality being original (for neither 
Scott nor (iait Kid written wh^n J/arr/i/i^'e appeared) and well 
blended with the author s own sarcastn ohservaiion.i. 

John (ialt completes the trio, for ihoug^h the ** Kttnek Shepherd ’ 
wrote novels, they cainc later, and are, with tlie exception cif the 
strange and striking C.onfessiom it Jitilifuil Sinner^ of mticl^less 

imjKniame. lit was iK>rn in May *779 at Irvine, m 
Ayrshire, and died at (ircei¥>ck in April ^ 1 H39. »<, alt 
was a man of business and a public servanl|j4who at one time had the 
prospect of a great future, as marrager m the (,‘anada (‘ompany. 
But, not it would seem by any fault of his ||R'n, he wus unlucky, and 
died with brokea femtmes. He had l>oil|ij|ra veiled and written a 
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flc*al ; but of his aljundatU work nothing but his novels, and not 
the whole of these, luis survived. He is known by The Ayrshire 
Lei^aices^ I'he Annals vf the Parish^ Sir Andrew IVy/ie, 'The Eniail^ 
and The l^ravost. 'I he first of these is one of the numerous imita- 
tions of //nnfphrty Clinker^ and the third a sort of fantasy-piece, 
amusing both as he meant it to be and as he did not. But The 

Anna/s\ The Entail^ <ind The Pnraost exhibit the humours of Scot- 

ti'^h idc m lh(‘ country and in small towns at the beginning of the 
century vsuh sciy gTc;al talent, and even some genius of a nmited and 
peculiar kind, (ialt’s dialect 1.1 more distinctly local and peculiar 
than Scott’s, and his literary faculty is not to be named in the same 
breath. liui if less universal, he is perha[)s even more racily 
}>ariic ular. 

'Ihvo pairs may follow — Ainswoith and James, Disraeli and 
fUiKvca. William llam^on Aln‘^\v(^rth, the son of a Manchester 

liwvi'r, born m 1H05; t ieorgc' Cayne Rainsford James four 

vc*ai> caihei, the son of a London physician. But 
AmNwcuth long outhved James (who died as c onsul at 
\(r:ne m iiSoo;, and did not himself du' till 1882 , 
having wniun fill a shoit time bctoie his death. The flourishing 
time <*f both was the s<*c ond cjuartei of the century, at the very 
bt giuitmg of which Aiimwoith stflued with Sir John ChPrrion 
<i.S25', which, however, it is said, he did not write alone; James 
with Pnheiien . 1829 . Nciilui was a m.in of strictly literary power, 
though jainc’s was the’ sujicrior of .\insworih as a writer, and did 
some respec taiile woik m other departments besides the novel. liut 
)>oth liav'e been ratbc*r absuidly dc'pre* iated of late. All their best 
wcuks were published belori the middle of the century. 

'Ihe second pair rises lughert lienjamm Disraeli was born in 
Londem on 1st Decembei 1804, being the son of the ingenious 
nus«ellanisi and anlMpiarian writer, Isaac Disraeli. He was privately 
educated, and intended for the law, but turned very 
early to liteiatute. He was nc»t >el of age, nor the tjeaconi-ld. 
author of f VrvV/w iir, \\ when he negotiated on Murray’s 
part with Locklmrt for the setting up^of the Kepreseniafive news- 
paper, which proved a cc»sily failure. Vivian iiny itself, his first 
novel, was publisiu?! next year (1826), and was followed, before 
Disr|^di succeeded m getting into Parliament in 1837, by other novels 
or novelettes, Captain J*opaniiia^ I'lfe Youny^ DukCy Contarini 
E/eminf^ A/rgy, the florid *1)111 really passionate and beautiful love- 
story of //enritJ/a Eempk^ and the interesting working-up of Byron’s 
life called Venetm. The^ftost characteristic and brilliant, however, 
of his novels cjanc aflerfertls, when he was already on the eve of 
lH)htiaii (iS44)» (*^4S)> Tancrtd 
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(1847). The later Lot/uvr {\^yo) and Endymion (1880) arc chiefly 
asides and jxistimes written to beguile the leisure of Opposition. 

^ Just as no one^ either durinjj his life or since, has ever quite jknown 
what to make of Lord IJeaconsfield in himself, so no one has evejr tjuilc 
known what to make of his books. Their l^nlliant and astoilishing 
cleverness is not denied by any competent cntic ; few questiJ^n the 
wit (only wanting Heine’s passion to he, like Heine’s, humour as^well; 
which suffuses them ; not many persons of any imagination or even 
fancy have failed to be fascinated by the faniastu' play of invention, 
the restless fertility of thought and image and innuendo, w ith which (hey 
abound. Un the other hand, not many sound critics would deny 
that their sentiment is often c[ucstionabIe : that then ta^te in other 
ways invites ^he epithets, tawdry, ihet<»n(al, gaudy : that they some* 
times sin by personality ; and tliai, e\i<.*pt m ^rnall things like Ixiofi 
and The Infernal Mil rn a or in I It ftp it Ua 'ftntplt\ they (an nevei 
be said linally and fully to reach siKit^-s in the kmd to whu h they 
seem t<» wish to belong. lint the steady pi oguss between I'tifitn 
C$rey and Tenelfi, and the vigcmr of the gieat pohiit al trio whuh 
follows, may he thought to show that, d theii author had not merged 
his literary interests in a more e\< nmg game , he might have doiu! 
even better. No great literature has ever been piodueed as a 
pitrefXOH unless it was trilling n\ bulk ; ar<i lalteily, if not fiom the 
first, Disraeli’s literary woik was always a /hip tty on. 

The first Lord Lytton, earhei known as lUdwer or lUdwan Lytton 
(he was a younger son of the Lulwets of Norfolk, and repicseniative 
through his mother of the Lyllons of Hertfordshire:, was a si .«inly 
older man, born in 1803 (r). He was edmated at t arn- 
bridge, where he obtained the (diantellorN Medal for 
English verse, a foriA for winch he always had some 
hankering, while he was aSo a dramatist (»f more ai i ornphshment 
than most of his century, and a writer of most kinds of [inrse. His 
public life began almost as early as his hteiary career, for he sat in 
the unreformed Parliament, In 1833 he was mad« a Ikironet. He 
began life as a Whig, but g^radualfy became more Conservative in his 
opinions, and ranked in thqt party for the greatei pari of his life. 
He was Colonial Secretary in 1K58, and died in 1873, Jtavung been 
raised to the peerage sonic years l>efore. 

His first novel, Falkland^ was published anonymously in 4827 ; 
his second, Pelham^ apfKarcti wi> 5 i his name, and iluiugh U can 
hardly be called a great book, made, and lias to sornf extent kept, 
mark as one of the first of fashionable or dandy novels. Carlyle^s 
severe satire on it in SarUtr Eesartus is itself a tribute to the effect 
the book produced, if not also to some intrinsic quality in it. It was 
followed by a long scries of novels in many different styles, the 
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versatile (jualiiy o( llulwcr’s talent being sensible to the slightest 
veeiing of popular taste. If hardly one of these novels can be called 
a masterpiece, there is also hardly one which does not display clever- 
ness in a wry high degrt;;.', and it is by no means certain that books 
like Hr/itw/ M dlt raiders ^ The Lust Ihtys of Pompeii^ and Harold may 
not have more than one return of the popularity which, indeed, has 
not even yt‘t been exchanged for complete oblivion, 7'his versatility 
was shown m still more remarkable la^hion when, about the middle 
of the century, the novelist completely abandoned the terror-novel, 
the semnnenlal novel, the historical no\ek and all the rest, turned to 
tlie domoiic kind whicli was then becoming fashionable, and pro- 
dvK c'd in The Cuxieft\^ My Han f and W'hai unll he do 'ivith it? 
bo(»ks winch attainc<l a great reputation, and have been dethremed 
latluT by things chMerenl than by better things. In yet a third 
p»i}(»cl, from i.Sbo to hi> death, lUilwer dHj)la\cd this almost unique 
fa( ulty of trimming his s:nU orn e more, writing wondei -stories of a new 
kind in the' .s/c/vand tlic consummate 7'he Haujited and 

the //aunii'f fuita^tu mmam ("> of the future in I'he Cominy^ Kace^ 
pu tui'es of ac tual coiuempoiar) hfc , as fresh as those of his youth, in 
h en Im i. luUinyJy. d heie never was the slightest sign of exhaustion 
m him, and it is s^aicc ly an e\ira\agaiue to say that however long 
hc' had r!\cd, and whiiie^T changed of taste, fashic„>n, thought he had 
seen, he would always hti\e been etjual to the task of retlecling them 
m tif tion as he had abc ady done for nearly half a century. The 
Nemesis of su< h liicuaiy pieslidiguaticm is almost in\ariably and 
net (‘ssanly a want c»f de[)lh and intensity ; and no doubt this is to be 
found in Hulwei'. It is a minor matter, bnt one also unfortunate for 
him, that he accpirred at fust, and ihercfuie, even with his gifts for 
c|ui» k change, c«>uld ne\er whf>lly lc>sc\ the insincere high-flown 
llyrcinic sivie which, after impressing for a decade or two, became 
the laughingstock of many decades nunc. The taste for this may 
not impossibly return, and if so, the popularity ot Bulwer may return 
with It ; but It in improbable that this revival vnIH extend to more than 
a ])art of lus woi'k. ^ 

It is hitrd lotdraw the line between those novelists who deser\’c 
indc|Hmdent mention and those who must be dealt with in batches. 
Not a few of ihft writers in this period, who found their real 
vocation elsewhere, were novelists occasionally— a fact 
whicit is always a valuable iiieii^ry and*historical indica- 
tion the growing popularity of a kind. James Hogg, 
the Ettrfck Shepherd, it has been said, wnHc novels ; Leigh Hunt 
wrote novels ; even Moore, in his prose tale of 7"ho Epiaitcan^ 
approached thi style. l>c Quinccy and Wilson, whose proper 
sphere was essay-writing, tried prose Action ; and there was a time 
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( 1 82 1 -2 5) when Wilson’s colleague, Lockhart, seemed to be likely to 
devote himself wholly, or at least mainly, to it. Hut Lockhart’.s four 
novels, Dalton^ Wtierius^ Adam Blair\ and Waid^ 

whilb showing the great literary faculty ajid the unusual powjers of 
mind wliich their author possessed, showed aLo that novel-v\yiting 
was not his vocation, Reginald Dalion is indeed one of thc\ first 
examples of the University novel, and Wdenus one of the \very 
fiTbt attempts to apply to classical times the ptocesses uhitJi, in Salt’s 
hands, had been so ettective in media val «inil modern. lUU in both 
ca'»es Lockhart was not the magician.’^ He came ne.irer to sunv'a^ 
in the intense and powerful novelette o{ Atltm lUan% but this is rather 
a single situation than a complete story ; and Matthew ii ’a/d^ a novel 
of madness, is almost a fiilure. 

But the tiinV, though not ferlih* as that of fuir (onchuhng Book, 
was fertile in men who devonal thems^ Ue'. with inoie oi Irss sin « ess 
to the kind. The gicaicsl t>f li»»m the Iii^ iary sale, though 

perhaps ItC can h.udly U\ < ailed .i gieat novelist, was 
‘ undoublcaily 1 hoin.is lane wlio was bom in 

1785, became a iiolar ot no mean older \siihout any regular 
education, and a higii f>Jh‘ lal m the liast lndi.it »>mp.tny, vMtlioul 
either entering its sei vu e t arl\ 01 de\oung himaaf loans piokssion, 
lived to a great age, and died mti.Soo. i^ne of Peat o< k''* noveU, 
Oryll irrangt\ belongs to almo.«.t the latent ptanul of this history, to 
the lime when, in reiuciiK'n:, he looked out, ssiili no sende iRtularue 
but with his old sanlomt .ituiudc, on a Hoii<i moie < hanged fjom 
that of his youth than that of hi' south u.i' from ihi* <la>s ol Addison 
or even Dryden, But most of his fa tion, lit adh'ng M/.V, Melithonrf^ 
Nightmare Ahl>e}\ Maid Manan^ The M idta tuue^ vf hd'phin^ and 
Croiihi't Cadle^ belong ■> to the limi; between Waterloo and the tiisi 
Reform Bill. Thes<‘ exhibit, as dc»es ihyll iirange thirty yi ars later, 
a satirical morwl, not exa« lly that ttf the b(H)kworrn but certainly that 
of the man of letters, towards all popular cants ami follies of the 
political, social, ;in<l literary km<h Peacock was afr^Mui erf Sliellev, 
and in his earlier books he is sin^gulaily unjust toKthe Lake piw*ts ; 
not, it would seem, owing to j>ohiical prejudue, ihot|gh there was in 
him then something of this, bdt from a survival of eighfeentlKcutury 
and slightly \'oItainan impatiemc of some forms of romance. He 
himself, however, clearly enough a romantic writer with c lassical 
varnish, and with a stronger ^linameq towards the Aristaphanic ffian 
towards the Aeschylean temiKSr. He wroi^ gf>od \crse ; andgc^id is 
too weak a word for his songs, esfxxially his convivial longs, which 
are among the very Ixst in literature. But his ftroper literary dialect 
was prose, especially (though he was a master td de|criplKm) ironic 
dialogue and Lon\mcni of a kind peculiar to himseiK That it h«ad 
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much influence on Thackeray there can be no doubt at all. But Peacock 
was always nearer to wit than to humour, though in some of the 
outlying kinds of the latter, notably in that which, animates ^he 
Misfortunes of FJphin^ he was a ver>^ great master. 

In Charles Lever, who was born in 1806, and who, writing 
novels indofatigahly from about his thirtieth year, entered the 
consular scr\ iu*, and died consul at Trieste in 1S72, there was some 
rescinblani e t4) Bill wer -not indeed in tone or temper, 
but in knov\lcd;4C of tlie wt>rid. and in the facility with Lc-ver. 
which he successively adopted epme different styles of writing, to suit 
tlu; public taste. l.evcr, v\h(> wms an Irishman by birth, a member 
of d’nmty Ccdlege, Duidin. and by }>rofe.ssion a physician, had 
a< cunuilated va^t stores of anecdote ; and he began pour these 
out, with \cry httie arrangement, in the “rollukin^^’ books of which 
Hurry / /v/v.y/ov' and Chdrlrs i^WIijIUy are the eliicf After a time 
he I'hangetl Iiis scenes chietiy to the Continent, and made a great 
ad\an<(‘ in the method of his novels; while for some years before 
hi> death he alnio'.t ( ntirely abandonetl the modern-picaresque style 
whuli lie had so lon|4 puisued, and attempted, not without success, a 
mon? solx'f anti careful study f>f ordinary life and manner. But it is 
pnjbably by his military and Il'ich extra\agan/a> that he will live, if he 
tioes hvi\ ^ • 

Frederick Marryat played, but much more thoroughly, the same 
part towaids the na\y that Lt\er occupied towards the aiany. He w’as 
born m 1792, saw nun h ser\tce even after the overthrow of Napoleon, 
and having obtained ]^ost rank, tlistinguislual himself 
spe< ially in the fu st Bunnese war. '1 hen he turned to 
the press, not meii ly writing but editing ft>r many years, and latterly 
attempting to firm hi'^ own land in Norfolk, not with success. His 
series of naval novels, from Mtidtttity onwards, is perhaps the 

most remarkable instance of a man working his professional know- 
le<lgc with etiVi t in literature. 'I he mere writing is frequently 
careless, and construi tion, as UNiial at this period, exceedingly 
haplia^anl But die « haracier-stiufles, if rather external, are constantly 
vivi<l arul true, llje atlventurt‘s are oftcn^cxciting and always amusing, 
and some of the books, especially 7 VA r Simple and Afr, Mufshipman 
Ktix\\ are not likelTstJon to grow obsolete. 

The only other naval novels worth mentioning here arc the two 
remTirkable books of Michael licolt, a* man of whom very little is 
known, hut who contributed lorn CriftylSs A^>c'^and Tlte Ctnise of flm 
Midgt tft Fta.kuHHHi* If Marryat has little plot, Scott 
has none at all ; but he had, what Marryat had not, 
a comnuind of^elubtirate picturesque style whiclt, like 
that of his [lerhaps master, Christopher North, sometimes })asses 

2 Y 
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into the j;rancliIo(jiient and bombastic, but at its best is very 
impressive. 

^\Ve can hardly do more than mention Charles Robert IMaturin 
(17S2-1824), whose powerful tiiabicnr of Mchnoth the Ua^idercr 
(1820) has ne\er ceased to fascinate some readers in each j;encra- 
lion; Theodtne Hook, the fun-inaker of the thirq ami 
ami fourth iiecades of the centurv, before Dickens/* and 
lon)^: before That keray appeared a man whose talents, 
amounting very nearly to genius, are \oucheil for by stronj^ testi- 
mony, but can hardly be said to appear in his iK>oks save in shreds 
and patche> ; Mrs. (iore, a \ery < le\er writer t)f fashionable and 
other novels ; or the authors of a considt ialde nuinbi'i* of sin)^h‘ 
hfKiks, like the Anast of 'i bonias Hop<\ tlu‘ //'V// luttui of 

James Miirier, and the inatiktnsit nt t»f Mi^. Slielley. which sur- 
vive by reputation, ami evtn to *i tenam evtt*nt by n'atlinj;. And 
this remark may s(*>\e (wen more with le^aid to the < orre‘‘}K>ndin^.I 
chapter in the ne\t Honk, wheie ,in e\r‘n laiyii r mimlier of such 
hooks and authors woukl < laun attention if a weie a<*oiiled to any 
of their number. 'I'he lessi r dramatists of the Kenaissaia e and the 
seventeenth < entury, the le'>ser poet-- of the eiy:hteenlh, the lesser 
novelists of the ninete*'nth, liase to p.iy a penalty whnh is as jiist as 
It is }ne\ilable. 1 hey foim pftrt ot le, Laments, almost of 

('orfKjratc* bodies, in whii h their induiduahty is lost. Hut for the 
j^reater men they piobabK v ould never ha\e written ; and they must 
be content to be represented b) them. 
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Dl'^rili' tho mij^lity wmk of and llic cxtjinsitc acoonipli-shment 
of Mi^s AiMcn, It ni.iv he doubled whetlier the novel is the chief 
spei i.d feaUire in pioM' of ilie rn-.l tir.rty years of tlie nineteenth 
(enliiry. '1 hal portion l^|lon;;^ i.ilffei tollienew deieloj)- a,,,! 

inents of tiie e^say, which were fibteied, and indeed (Uffcouftlw 
rendered possiljle, !i\ the im leased demand for periodical ' 
liteiaiiiie. W'e have seen how the essay, unknown by name and not 
much known in fad befoie the end of the sixteenth century, had 
already tended to im lude all subiects for prose treatment in its 
province ; how it absuibed the fhara>ter, develo[ied further its own 
special vein of ei^oiistie meclitafcon, assertc-d in Dryden’s hands the 
pioiier place' of iiteiary ciiiicism, became m those of the Stecle- 
Addison ^roup the iival, ami the sm vesslul rival, of the drama and the 
sermon as the popular form of leading, and maintained that position 
well through th* eij;hieenth century. 

In these' tv^i centuries it Had alrc.idy touched nearly every 
subiect, ami haci been written by the* yiost eminent hands ; but its 
fjeneral or^tamsation had hc'en defoetive. In the seventeenth century it 
had had to apjrcar.^ an independent Inrok, as a pamphlet, 
ot at liest as a preface to something else. Kven the 
essay.pcricKlicals trf the ciKliteqnth wc^e anything but 
ireifegt in mclhctd. To give themselves a countenance as well as a 
frame Ad platform, they had to affect artilicial devices which 
hampered more than tliey helped, and .soon palled on public ta.ste. 
'I'hcy dcpende\cithet on tncUvuluals tff genius, or on a fortuitous and 
unsuiblc combination of individuals of talent, and so could never last 
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It is true that periodicals of something like the modern scheme did 
exist — the famous Gent/eman's Magazine as early as 1731, the 
scarcely less famous Critical and Monthly Rroiews a little dialer. ^ 
But they enjoyed little reputation or circulation ; they were inoslly 
uTitten for wretched pay by always needy and sometimes unscrupulous 
hacks. 'Fhere was a suspicion of discn'dit about periodical waiting 
which even the participation m it of men like Smolleii did not reniove ; 
nor does it appear that these papers, at any rate the two 
w'ould have given any weUoine to the Mproul> of iin outsider's brainy 
even if he had oflfeied them for nothing. 

The Review', however, was to be leorganisid sooner than the 
Magazine, and even before tlu^ tkwv form of m.i^^a/inc was provided 
by the London and R{Wi':eo<uf^ the daily paper-, served as ho.sts and 
introducers to a i;ood deal of on,u;inal and rntical work <>f 
essay kind. I'here no doubt that the main Mcdit, 
if not of actually launcluni^, of carrvmg safe to sea, the 
Edinburgh Reidcio^ the first of the new th'ct (T periodicals, is due to 
Francis Jeffrey, who wuh S>tiney .Smith and (hIuu'n jilanncd and 
began the Edinlntri^h Rrcici.' m 1802, while after the iirst number 
he was its sole editor. jeffrey wa-. horn in Kdinbui^h on 23rd 
October I773» was cdurat<‘d at th<; High Si liool and University 
there as w’cll as at filasgow, and f^>r a shoi%time at Oxford, an<i was 
called to the Scottish bar. Despm* Ins aildiction to literature he 
never gave up his practar, and though not at first siwxessful, 
gradually made himself a name. When his party at last (aine into 
pow'cr after the Refonn Hill, he was made Lord .XdviM ate, became a 
Judge, and died in 1850, ha\ing f<»r nearly twenty years given up all 
but a consultative ( onnection with the managi rnent of the Revino. 
But for the first thirty years of its life he was, except m cases of < on- 
tributors like Sydney .Smith, who were too valuable to lx* lost ami 
too indefxmdent to be driven, alI-}K>w'erful : and there is no doubt 
that he directly an<l indirectly infiuein ed a great branch of literature 
as few others have tlone. His o%vn critical work ha*# bcum variously, 
and since his death for the most p^ unfa\*c>urably,^liimitcxl. l liat 
he was fjoth prejudiced in ^extra -literary inatters,f and som<‘what 
uncathc»lic in literary matters projXT, cannot be denied. Hut he had 
a real knowledge of English literature, a CiX‘cd narrow indtXHl, 
but not so narrow as is sometimes thought, and within the blinkejs of 
that < reed a very sharp and Steady wsion. 

jeffrey^s asscx:iates at first included ewesn Scott, for ^ the ^extreme 

^ The** di'<f{rif'Uijn of thejic titles was no <lrml 4 intcntioiml. and tlioiigh the 
Sharp division ba*s n if still emsts 10 sum#? extent. The Review pfO|K‘r is 
nothing if not eniictil , \hr is iiK*re of a miscellany, ^cl began early to 

nerve as a vchide for proM" tietion. 
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Whig principles which were afterwards to distinguish the Review 
were not at once asserted, at least exclusively, nor was reviewing by 
any means the least of Sir Walter's accomplishments, 
though his critical and miscellaneous writings are far too tors ^bcou’s 
httle read now. He was not an adept in the minor 

branches of criticism, and he was perhaps rather too universally 

good-natured, though this is a much better fault in a critic than 

uni\'crsal ill-nature. iUit his sense of the general principles of 

literature, and not merely imaginative literature, was extremely sound, 
his wide reading enabled him to ilhi-^irate his articles in a manner 
both useful and amusing, and his very nanative faculty came in for 
the ))ur[)Ose of making the article a unity, instead of the heap of 
disjointed ohservatitms which is sometimes put forwai^lT 

Only one other of the individual <'ontnbulors to the Revtcuf could 
pretend to very Ingh literal y qualities. Professors Playfair and 
l.eslie weie !es]Hn table puiuliis m their different lines; Francis 
Morner, a man who died t(*o voting to disparage the pgiises of his 
friends, wa.s a poliii(\il economist of some solidity. It is less easy to 
designate briefly the otue eminent and still conspicuous, if rather 
enigmatic, llgure of Henry Pnuigham, who raised himself 
\\ith little aid but hi*' own talents to the Lord Chancellor- 
shiji of England, wrotc#n everv' subject, was at first dreaded, then 
distrusted, and finally disreg.irdctl, by every party, passed from 
almost the higliesi position in Parliament as a debater to the leader- 
ship of ‘‘ Pantopiagmatic.il '* Social Science congresses and the 
like, lived to a great age, and is nmv never lead save out of curiosity. 
He was of an old and giMul \\’e>lnn>relan<.l family, but w'as born in 
Edinburgh (1778), was wlmlly educated there, and was to all intents 
and purposes nnu h more of a ficot than of an Englishman. His 
om e brilliant political career, iuid its warnings, do not concern us ; 
and his contributions to hteiature had little solidity, permanence, or 
even temporary attradion, beyond that of a fotcible-dashy style, well 
enough adaptetl^for the debate and the newspaper, hut unsuitable for 
the book. Put Tie was a valuable, if sometimes a very troublesome, 
^‘contributor,’! R‘ady to write, and wri^e tdfcciively enough, on any 
subject, in any space, at any notice. 

Sydney .Smith^ though a professed jester, stands far above 
Pre^gham, far above all the other contriliutors but Scott, and a good 
deal above his coadjutor and saccessor in the editorship. He was 
almost the 9nly Englishman on the original staff of the ^ 

and it may have been the characteristics ^ ’ 

that staff (he never seems to have known Scott much) which pointed 
a certain famots remark of his about Scotsmen and jokes. He 
himself is almost the only man on record who has established a high 
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and secure reputation in literature by joking merely. For with him 
wit and humour were not, as with Aristophanes, or Shakespeare, or 
Molit^re, or Swift, or even with men like Fon^reve, means to an end. 
He had, indeed, siron‘4 political, relij4i<>us, and other views, hut they 
never reached the dij;nity of principles. He mii^ht just as iell 
have been <»n the other side, and, as his lati r w'ork siiows, w'o\ild 
pretty certainly have been theie had he becui horn a ^entTalion earlier 
or later. The volleys of his wit reipnred some object, and they 
found it in Tory abuses, ‘"’Catholic’* disqualniiatum, ilie MetiuKiists, 
spnn<<-j^ms, etc. ; but the battery wouhl haw pl.iyed just as well on 
democracy ami uni\er'>al sutira.^e. K\er\tlnn4 piesemed to 

Sydney as a joke actual or possible, aiul \ct (for this is Ins hij^hesi 
^lory) he is nevvr a mere jai k-pnddnv^. And so th«' \eiy Liheial v 

of Pt'tcr lUy}nIt'\\ early in his hter.try l*le. and tlu* v'Mv ( '«»nser\ aiuc 
Ixiiep^'i to Archtit'Auut ^in'^hion at the taul of' n, witti his Juiuthuryh 
articles, his letters am! ewryihin;-^ that he wioie, havt obtamed, and 
are likely to^ki'cp, a hu’Ji pine m hter.ituu’. Ho. tuIk iile !'> no test 
of truth; it is poss.ib}e to enjoN li to the \ei\ rc.ll, and \et believe 
heartily in all or most of the ih.n-s he lauj^lud at. but if it has no 
force to destroy, it has inhn.ie foite to preserve ns« h. Sydney 
Smith was bom m 1771, wa-' edii^a^d at \\ oe bestin' and (Kfoid, 
t(K)k orders, made his w.ty to Kd.nbui,.th a^ a iriioi, removtd to London 
after his marria^^e, and for the ;:ieatcr pan of Ins Ide w.e^ a lountry 
clergyman at Foston in N'ork.'hne and Ciiinbe Moiey in Somerset. 
After the triumph of tiie W'hi^^^ he leieixed a canonry at St. LaulA, 
and died in February 1.S45. 

The foundation, seven )cars later, of tin* Oittifftr/y /o*r /Vre rather 
extended the held and \arieci tlu* pohlu ^ of tins new kind of essay- 
WTiting than adde<i any ^’leat m w pr.^i titioner-i of u, with perhajis one 
excepti<>n. Fhis was Souihe\, who, alwavs a workin^L," 
pulfUrif, letters, laid from his m^^t htuary be^onninj^'* 

worked (u'^ually for wrelihed pa;.) in siu h reviews as 
were open to him, though he had on pnm iple ref^Ncd to ( ontii- 
bute to tlu: iuUnhureJi. Witli the* (JroifUr/w w lu.S was c XfUTSsly 
founded to defend Church atul Slate, he had no siu»h ^sunples, ant! 
for st»me quarter of a rentury it was at ome one of his chie! sourt es 
of revenue ano the principal outlet of his niisi ellaneous wntinj^. 
Scott, wlu) had lx*(;n disj^ustetl with thf: Edinhuryh jjolitics, ;|ikI 
seriously disobli^jed (in the case o^ Marmioft) by the Edinhuryh 
criticism, transferred his services to the new paf>er, whit was edited 
by Gifford, anti t njoyed tlie iiup|K)rt of the Old liuartl of the Anti- 
{vuE p. 596) from Canning downwards, together with 

all the more promising recruits, esj>edally fron» the English 
tmiversities, on the Tory side. These two {>erkKltcats, representing 
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the two ^rc;it parties and amply furnished with literary ability, look 
solid place at once, and for many years continued to be the head- 
(juarters of serious discussion on fiohtics, literature, religion, 
philosophy, and thin;4s in general. Hut they observed with even 
more stri( tness than their less distin^^uished jiredecessors the meaning 
<){ the word /\V77Va^ 'rhey admitted no compositions of a fantastic 
or fictitious kind ; they only tpioled \erse ; and though their articles 
might soinotintes use the books inued as what is called a “peg” to 
hang the ieview(T's own views upon, yet such a peg was, as it is still, 
a ifua non w ith them. 

dhe distini'tion between a Magazine and a Re\icw^ W'as, as 
obser\ed above, an ol<l om*, though the penorlirals of the Spectator 
( las', had to some extent < onfounded the twr). Hu^ ike characters 
were nu\<‘d, tliougli the name Maga/liu' was piefericcl, m 
two jnibht ations, tin* ! otuion JAz^/:;z/c and Siackicooif f Maga/uu', 

whnh at vi'iy iieaily the N.inie moment, in 

f S I 7, inlrudm ed a \e! new kind of periodical, and x rved as the means 

* • 

fill mtrodin ing a very huge .irnount ot luwv luerary talent, and in some 
cases genius, to tb(' wot Id For twenty \ears pievious to 1817 such 
talent ami {as in the notable la^e of 1 oU ndge) mu h genius had been 
linding outlets in daiK papers like tht' Junes' and the Monitfii^ /V.v/, 
m weekly jiapeis sik h Leigh *1 luiu’s Aaaw/z/c/', in refashioned 
mmalions of the >/, iA/A-z, sm li a-' Ifm //^/zL/Zcz- and /\\ //e(tor. But 
the two lemarkablc monthly magazines named above came into 
existeme in ajipau ntly the most haphaz.iul manner- -really, no 
doubt, he» aune they wauc wanted, and bad to be provided somehow. 

F7i7vv/\r, the longest - liv ed Ia' fai, had a most unfortunate start, 
4ind was \<‘ry near being a failuie altogether, when it was completely 
levoluiumsMal by a < lew of bnlkaiu wit-., and launched afresh with 
the danug lampoon of the '• C haldee Manuscript”; the London was 
more homogeneous thioughoul, but its larcer was very short, though 
«iImosl without parallel bnlhanU 

'The men who (ame to the aid of Mr. William Tdackwood, an 
Edinburgh publisher who « ombitu'd enterprise and judgment in a 
most singular fi^hion, were first of all John Wilson, afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the I’nivetsily of Kdin- 
burgh, and John fobson Lockhart, alterw’ards editor of ‘Hlirisio|>her 
the^(j/oizVcz /v and son in law and biographen* of Scott. 

Neither of them was at any time in thi? strict sense editor, and the 
final dtaasiojj always jesu-d with the publisher himself; hut at one 
lime he,*\V ilson, and Lot khart held, as it might be said, the editor- 
ship in commbsion. and until Blackwood's dirath and his own failure 
of health and %mks Wilson continued to hold something like lhi$ 
position after Lockhart had gone to London, Wilson, the elder of 
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the two by nearly ten years, was horn at I’aisley in 1785 and 
educated at Cdasgfow and Oxford. He had inherited wealth, and for 
som^ time lived on his means at Elleray on Windermere. But the 
loss of great part of his fortune made him betake himself tolEdin- 
bur^h, where his mother was living, and though ho made no mirk at 
the Bar, he found his vocation almost at t)nce on and 

before long was elected to the Chair above mentioned. For \fuliy 
twenty years he was the soul of the maga?ine under the name of 
Christopher North,” and actually wrote a laigc part of it in one 
fonn or another. ^ In later years he took less share, but he held his 
Chair til! 1852, and h\cd till 1854. 

Before “ Maga,” as JiiaLkitu'Oirs called it.self by a** 

punning abbreyiaiion, cMine into existence, WiNon had made some 
distinction for him^elt as a* ])oei, or at Ua^i a \erse-wnter, m his luo 
volumes, T/u' /</c 0/ (1812) and 'Hi*' ( ‘i/y of ihe (181 6). 

Tlie chief interest of tliesc* 1% hos\e\er, that they show the rapidity 
with which the example of the really gieat poew of the Romantic 
revival was caught up and follow etl. He alr>o wrote stones, Liyjits 
and Shadows of Scotti.sh JJjr, I'hc TnaLs 0/ Aftuyan't Jandsay^ etc., 
which are of very little mem, and aie dnefly remarkable as showing 
the excessive sentirnentaiily wlmli supplied the reaction to WiKon's 
boisterous spirits. Had hss woiR In'en ci^nned U> these things it 
would now’ be wholly forgotten. But m maga/inc-w tiling itself he 
found or made the stvle which was hi^ own a style of rluenl, full* 
voiced, indeed, as ha-, been '-aul, latiiei lH>isiert>us, desrant u[K>n 
things in general —sport, literature, S' enery, polita s, gastronomy, art. 
These descants sometimes t(.K)k the shape of illalogue in the famous 
AWies Ambrosianay a set of symposia the ongmaiion of whu h is 
variously attributed to WsKsori himsftlf, Ian khan, and Maginn {vtdo 
infra)^ but whi< h fell mote and more under the sole management of 
Wilson- -sometimes into monologues or ordinary reviews, many uf 
which were collected later as The Tci regions of Chridopher A’otth. 
A large number of these last are literary in subject, tbut Wilson also 
contributed much literary criticisnf of a less mer^lstrial kind in the 
four volumes of his Essays^ itiail and Imnyinatevt\ especially in 
the fourth. 

Wilson had great fmwers, and his writings r?mlain many admir* 
able things, In particular, he w'as one of the main pifmeers in^jhe 
new adventure of ornate prhse whirh, as on other occasions, suc- 
ceeded the poetical outburst of the earlier fears of the fentury«4 and 
some of his efforts in this kind arc not easily to surpassed. He 
was also one of the first to record, in less formal language than (nlpin 
and his followers in the Picturesque, the effects of scf nery, and quite 
Ihe first to give literary form to field sjputts, while his talent for 
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weaving miscellanea of all kinds into dialogue owed little to any 
model, and displayed resource and dexterity not falling far short of 
genius. But these merits were accompanied, nay, inextricably 
l)lendcd with, and also to no small extent marred by, great faults, of 
which the violence, both personal and political, common to the time 
was almost the least. The most important of these was, in the 
first place, an alnu>st incredible and quite unparalleled infirmity of 
. taste, wlmb allowed him to slip into the trivial, the tedious, the idly 
extravagant, and now and then the simply disgusting. Even at his 
best he seldom knows that la^t se( ret, llie secret w^h,ere to stop, and 
his ptolixity an<l ine(jualii) togt iher make even ‘‘beauties” from him 
• hard to select. Another and '>iill woise fault was more moral than 
literal y, though strit ily i>n the hteiar\ side of morals — ajj inexjdicablc 
tendency l<i make always rude and sometimes \enomous attacks, 
under ( owr of anonymity, on }»eisons who not merely deserved 
literary < onsideration, but were in some cases his private friends and 
even benefre tors. 

John (iibson Lcx khart was also deeply tinged witli thft aggressive, 
and somelnncs s< urnlous, personalitv of the lime, but his taste was 
seldom to seek, and he has no [iroven crimes of literary Ihc-NKijcsle 
or personal ingr.ilitude iti .itone for. He was born at j^^^khart 
Cambusnetlian in July was*edu<'utcd at (ilasgovv 

and Oxford, to<»k .1 veiy giKxl degree, travelled in tiermany, and 
returning to Kdmlairgh, pi.e used at the bar. He began his connec- 
tion with letteis by tianslating Sclilegef.s At. ///;*<•>• on History^ joined 
licarl and soul in the eaih spoils and wars of lUachoood (which on 
moie than one occasion neaily ended in blocKlshed, and once did so, 
though be was not personally engaged), and in 1819 published, with 
some collaboration from \\'i}son#the amusing Smollett-like book on 
Kdinburgh and its so< iety tailed Ptt* rs Ixttcrs to his Kinsjolk,^ He 
married Sophia vScotl in 1820, and fi^r some >Tars lived, when not in 
Kdinburgh, at Chiefswood, on tlic Abbolsfoid properly, writing his 
four novels ami his charming Spanish BalUuisy with much miscel- 
laneous woik iUiiikioood, AR the end of 1825 he was appointed 
to the editorship of the Quap’tcrh\ and, moving to London, wrote a 
great deal for the Revkio and a little for Fraser^ began his famous 
Life of Scott in was made Auditor of the Duchy of Lancaster 

in^843, Attnl died in 1854, his health broken, partly by w’ork, partly 
also by family troubles, for hyi wife ftiid both his sons died before 
Him# ^ , 

No-one would deny that LockEarfs most certain and enduring 
title 10 literary remembranc e lies in his Life of Scotty a book which 

^ The title ciits a play on th.it of Si'ott':* nccouni of his journey to Uie Con- 
tment after Waterloo, ji iMien in his A’f»s/0Jk, 
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indeed lias an almost unmatched subject, and (‘tijoys the half illegiti- 
mate advantage of a great amount of matter from that subject’s own 
hand. But unfortunate experience shows us how insutticienjt even 
such advantages are to make a good Ixiok ; and this is c.onf<^bsedly 
one of the best books in the world. For Lockhart has not only 
written it admirably ; he has not only exhibiieil, in his admissions 
and exclusions, that good feeling which ^\as, a^ a rule, denied him by 
his enemies : but he has aLo exhibited taste, judgment, sense of pio- 
poriion, in a matter where the exercise of siudi sense is most dithvult, 
to an extent hardly paralleled in any otlnn- biography.^ He is by no 
means a born novelist, though there aie gocnl, and almost grt^it, things 
m his novels ; and, though he li.ul .in e\<juisite touc h both of 
humour and pathos in verse, h<* h.irdly jm tendc'd to be a ]>oet. B»y 
far the greatest cvfiense of fiis litei.iry power was upon t ihic isrn and 
miscellaneous essay-and-article-writmg, (»f thc‘ kind gtuieially < iassed 
as journalism. Xo collet iion of these writings of Ills has e\ei been 
made; and he ua-. unnersail) believed ;n his lifetime nor has he 
been fjuite t:leared of tlie charge sm< e to ha\t strained the pn\i- 
leges of an anonymous cnln to, and somemne s be\ond, then limit. 
It IS certain, ho\ve\er, that even m thc»se wiitmgs c»l his winch his 
admirers most wish that he had n<n written, or h(»pe that In- did not 
write, an mtelhtftual power <ind *a faruity ^^)f saic.isiic attack only 
surpassed by Swift appear. In leas disputable matter Lockhart was 
always a competent, though sometimes .i severe and rather prejudiced, 
critic. He accepted the earlier Kc*mantic movement, but could 
never quite reconcile himself to its nuisi luxuriant exuberance in 
Shelley, Keats, and I ennyson, while his taste in prose also set dis- 
tinctly against the dondity reintrtKluced in different ways by l>c 
Quinccy, Wilson, and Ltndor. r 

The oilier main early contributors to //A/r/reeiv/ were l(‘sser men. 
Wilharn Maginn ( i 7931H42), an Irishman of extraordinary versatility, 
much wri, and some sc holarship, but tinged with loo many of the 
weaknesses and vices of Bohemianism, had imu h to«do wrth JA/isr, 
and more later with Fra\crs Mtv^a%uh\ to whic h lahun' he Ixire iiuic h 
the same relation as Wilson did to /»/</< X«v»<>c/ itself, Maginn, who 
sensed as a motiel for 'rhacterayX ('aplain .Shandon, undoubtedly 
possessed powers whnh, if concentrated and chaiAened, would have 
enabled him to produc e work of very high quality, and as it is, some 
of his stories and verses {A a /b//, IM Furke s J)ud^ 

The Pavicr Ouart^ iXfurimso/Morgatt ( etc.) come little **hort 
of genius. He gathered round him in Ahwr a set of confribulors 

* I Xickliari exhibited thr same quahtiesit. on a sinalliix but nc»t less ctiffuaitt stale, 
in a longarliek, published later m a mudl book, on I Hook, after tite 

rkatli of that* ingentous Ikdienium, 
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iilniost more brilliant than those of Black'ivood or of the London 
itself, ranging from Coleridge to 'fhackeray, and including Carlyle. 

James fiogg was also one of Maginn’s men, but was of much 
more iiupoitance as supplying the figure of “the Shepherd^’ in the 
Ai'Vt’-s a jiersonage with most of Hogg’s faults, but with much 
more than Ins merits^ 

"file London set, rather absurdly described by their Edinburgh 
rivals as “ Cockney,” was almost entirely ind(‘p(‘ndent, though De 
C)iiinrey formed a kind of link between the two periodicals, 'fhe 
tirst (‘(lit or of the London, [ohn S('ott, has only made a , 

. . t . ,11*, , ,1 Ww Lomton. 

mark by his lainentabk* (U‘ath, an imbroglio lictween 
himself and lau khart ending in an at lual duel between Scott and 
Lo( khart’s frieiul Chnsiit, in wlmh the former, by th«* mismanage- 
ment 01 liloodthirsiines'' of hi“> set ond, tell. I>ir the London had 
"fhoinas Hood foi its sub editor at one tinu', it actually introduced 
Lamb and De Qimv t y to <‘s^a>-wnimg, and it sened for years as 
llie (hief organ, though Leigh Hunt hail his own, of the writers-- 
sometmii''^, but not b\ any nu'ans al\v,i\s, aiili-'Iory in politics, and 
almost alwa\ s Koinantu m liKualure who had iheir headcpiarters in 
London it'^elf ()theis of these, besides Hunt, made their chief 
appiMiaint's elsewhere, hut they maybe most satisfactorily treated 
here and together. 

Charles Lamb, who is perhaps mure nearly unique than any 
otlier English wiitei outside the gieal poets, was a Londoner born, 
lued, and, by piedilei tinn as well as late, resident. His birthday 
was 18th }‘<d>nutr) 1775, lawyer .s ^ 

<h'ik, he was sent to Chn>t^ Hospital, wheie he first 
fi ll into the SOI icty of Colendgi*, and he was (aily provided for by 
a ( lerkship m ihi' Ea^l India Ikuise. But his ciicumstances were 
most unfa\ (turably affected by hereditary mailness, which indeed 
iu'\er in his own i ase (except fur a very short lime) went beyond 
ei M'litricity, but which afihcteil Ins beloved eliler sister Mary so 
soiely that she #11111 dered hei mother m one fit of insanity, and was 
suh{(‘ct to olhers^vitir irn teasing frequency as she grew older, for the 
tt'si of her life. • Lamb de\<»ted hmise]f (there was another brother 
more prosptuous, but more seitish) eiunely to her, and never marned. 
It would appear th?it, even ind<‘pendently i>f the influence of Coleridge 
(wljjch, hovveva r, like all that wonderful person's associates, he felt 
deeply), he had been alttailed^to the ftudy of the Eli/abethan, and 
in ait even greater degree to that tif the Jiicobcan and Caroline, 
writers.* He wrote home eaily poems of little merit; essayed an 

* 1’he story of and euntiUmtors, long partially and incorrectly 

know'll, has now ih’en fully told in Mrs. Oliphuuts House oj {yeAs, i 

and li. Edinburgh, 1897). 
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Elizabethan tragedy, John IVoodviiy which has more ; composed, 
with his sister, some Talcs from Shakespeare^ followed up in the sanie 
kind afterwards by the Adventures of Ulysses^ which arc admirable 
in a most dangerous kind ; and executed, with very brief critical 
notes which are jewels, two volumes of selections from the Elizabiethan 
drama displaying wonderful sympathy and insight. ^ 

It is, however, improbable that he would have been much 
than a curiosity of literature — one of those not so very rare figures 
who make us say, “ What a pity this man never found his way ! ” * or 
that at best his real worth would have been known only from his 
letters, which are numerous and charniing, if the establishment f>f 
the London Ma^az:ni\ followed as it was by his retirement from hts 
clerkship on a pension, bad not elicited from him the famous I^sniys 
of Kfia, It is impossible to de'^cii^t* these; m point of subject they 
are literally de omnd'U\ rehua et t/n/onufom a/rL, the ({uaint fancy of 
the writer evolving, as he handles ea< h ot his more tangible mailers 
of thought, fancies that never wete anywln^re, that never were to l>e 
anywhere, ftiu in his own w tilings. Nor is his ''tvle more capable 
of exact definition. That a <eit.im amount of his material is derived 
from actual loans supjdied by the ipiainter vvnieis of the mid seven- 
teenth century, esiK*cially lUmon, Fuller, and llrowne, is perfectly 
true, as also that the essayist s ddoi to tliet^* for manner and method 
is even greater than his boi rowings of a<tual matter or word. Hut 
a great deal remains which is simply Latnb himself and mdMwly 
else. Not only is he thus uunpie among I English writers, but he is 
equally unique among the smaller and spc< lally itational Innly ol 
English humorists. NoIkkIv has ever su< # ceded in imitating him, 
even in his mcest <»hvious quaintnesses, while the blending of these 
quaintnesscs with a pathos whicb is never mere senument is a 
secret not merely undistovered yet !»y imitators, but esv aping even 
any complete analy.sis -a Proteus never to be liound by the im»si 
enduring Ulysses, but fortunately amiable enougli to l>estaw his 
wisdc»m and his grace'* wiihcmt any siuli profess. 

Henry James Leigh Hunt, wh<#%vas born in 17!^, and like Larnfi 
was a Hlue-coat boy, had tin* same introduction to f^tb* lal life (in his 
case in the War Olbce), hut gave it up under the doulile seductions 
Hbh Hwftt and literature. He Imd a’^brother who was a 

‘ lx*uer man of business than himself, and the two^ set 
up a newspajx^r — the Exaffiincr — #'hirh took strong LiWral and 
Opposition view's. Hunt himself w*aH ituprisoned — a mere restric* 
tion of movement — for a Iil>cl on the Prince Hegent fti t 8 i 2 . 
He survived this for nearly fifty years (he died in during 

W'bkh his alxide was, except for one visit to Italy# wdiolly London 
and its neighWurltocKl^ and his occupation unceasing literary hdiotfr. 
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Neither in verse, in which he wrote a g^ood deal {vide tnfra\ nor 
in prose, in which he wrote much more, was Leigh Hunt exactly 
supreme. Want of time (for he always wrote for bread) prevented 
him as it was ; while want of taste would probably have prevented 
him in any ( ase. Hut he was of the great miscellanists of English 
literature- a critic who, as far as the merely appreciative part of his 
business is c oncerned, has had few superiors ; and a writer of the 
purely general essay, the “article,” whicli was more and more hitting 
popular taste, an«l winch lias never lo^t it since, after a fashion which 
ow’ed little to any forerunners, and has taught much to scores, almost 
to hundreds, of fdlowcrs. Hunt tn<‘d longer work in novel and 
otherwise, hut was (jinte unfit for it : he was a journalist and essayist 
born. Ihil he inr lined low'ards the older rather than the younger 
types of the-NC in being prone to wiate wholly or mainly by himself. 
He was the sole or the primipal loiuiibutor to the (i 8 10), 

the Indiiator the Companion (1828), the New Tatler 

(1^30-32), and the London ye/// /W ( 1 834-35). His work in these 
and other things was at ditTercnt times rearranged anc? diversified 
with tresh matter or presented foi llic tirst time in different forms — 
Mi'Hy ffewe//, and Cooks^ A Jar of f I onty from Mount Hybla^ Wit 
and Humour^ Imay^ination and Lanc\\ etc. He wrote a pleasing 
Autobioyraph\\ and an a^mirabh' Itiok on London, the Itnon. But 
always, and first of ail. he is a imsc<*lhinist and a writer of essays. 

Lamb was an extjuisue, «ind Leigh Hunt a ver>’^ agreeable, critic, 
tlie former in regani \o a limited and rather haphazard group of 
peisonai piedilertions of his own, the latter in a sphere very credit- 
al)ly wide, though determined rather by instinct than by reason. 
The third great member of the “Cockney’’ school, though even his 
rrilic isin was t<K> much vitiatcd|by extra-literary prejudice, was far 
greater as a critic than either- was indeed one of the ver>^ greatest 
f fiti.s who have ever lived. He was alscv- unlike his companions — 
a critic, or at least an essayist,, merely, though he wrote a philosophical 
book of no gre;it merit at the beginning of his career, and a historical 
one of less at llilfend of it. Witliam Hazlitt, who was 
of Irish exlractKVJ, was In^rn at Maidsto^ne in 

was rather t‘afly thrown into contact with Coleridge, bestowed when 
young iTUK'h alttmffon on art, but finally settled down to literary work 
in London, afterwards at Wiiuerslow on Salisbury Plain, where his 
firsf wife had some properly, a^d thert in 1812 in London again« 
Nor 4 i<i he move his headquarters till his death in 1850. He 
seems have enjoyed his life, but it was not what would generally 
be called a fortunate one. Both his marriages were unlucky, the 
first ending in % regular divorce, the second in his wife's leaving him 
after a short time. His temper, c\^n by personal and political 
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friendsu was found to be almost intolerable ; and though he only 
shared with some very ajniable ]>ersons the abuse of violent 
pxirtisans on the side opposed to Libeiahsin, la* provoked, rivalled, 
and more than rct|iiiteti their acrimony, indul<4in.i» in thei most 
ferocious abuse not merely of person.il liu rarv foc^s, hut of nayt like 
Scott an<l Wellinj^ton, who were entirely (*ut of his sphere, any had 
certainly nc\er provok<‘d him in an% wa>. \ 

This waspisluK'ss rio use an unf.oi \vor«l, for the wasp ncv<T 
i»tin^»^s unless meddltal with in\aii<lates a small part e\en r»f his 
criticism, as, for instance, in refereiu e not nn-rely to Ituike and 
other C'onserv.iti\e writers, not nuaely to < on'emporaiu'^ of Liberal 
principles, like Shelley, who were ^L;entleinen, and theiefore obntJMous 
to his democratic cn\y, but to 5m»tfcnsi\f ant}<|ui!ies like the 
monarchical }><h‘Is of the sixir enth atul m \ ente<'nth « eniurios. lie 
was also rather insutfH leiitly t‘(|uu>p^’d waii knowUviae of other 
languages and htcratiirt's. lUu, despite the^(‘ tlr.oUta* ks. his < ollet tnl 
critical lectures and ( ^<iys on KiV''’‘'h ii!« nitme, as will as a j^ood 
many indcfiendent < ssa\ s, contain peiliap^ the \t'n tint ^t woik ot 
then kind- free fitun the tentatice md exper imental < liaraMei tit 
Drydtm, from the hunts ami blinkers >f th<' ei^ditt entli tctiiuiv, tniin 
the scrappincss and \a;4Uem*-> of ( '.K'-idK'e, ttom the < r<it< ht l ot 
Lamb, fiorn the la^ k of int» I'as t^iai pialit^ m Hunt, and horn the 
sometimes arbitrary e« 1 (M .-mot .Mattlu w Arnold, 

Hestdes tins j^reat a. . iplt-hm was a \ety j^ood i ritic 

of art, thou^di in a k'ss te in ai tli.in that whiih has since 

Ix'come fashionaiile, and sn^h er of the misi eiiam-ous C'^say 

that his faculty for tins ha'^ b\ b<en put even abo\e his purely 

critical pmver. In his own tune lla/hit, th<»uch dishketi and abusf‘d, 
was a wTiter of wci^dit ; in the j.;et^eratum sutieedmj 4 his death he 
w'as, save l>y a few of the best jiaL'es, sy* h as l'ha»kera), lathet 
undenafued and ne^heted; .tnd it is only of late yeais that he has 
lK?en restorctl, and pet haps even yet nc|i hiHy re stored, to lus projxr 
place. , 

i hornas De Quinc< y, the one link of pieat iii^ntance Ix^wecn 
the hostile <amps, was born in the suburbs of Mam(^cstei ui the year 
1785, His father < I ted when he was <juue yotmf^, but left toriMiler 
^ ^ , able pro|>crty, hts share of wht<.h l>e«\>umiey afterwards 
tsQmtv ways not <hs< rcditable v» mu< h eccentri4 

— by exerrises of hteran* >jcifr*iosjty ^*ave ( olendge a large sAmh 
by the most reckless antic i|valion\ by^neghmling to udop|, any 
profef^smn, and by such merely wilful oddities as discjt^iltfySng hitn 
self for the valualde Hulmc Exhibition from Manchester f Grammar 
School U> Braseno^ College by running away from jbe former place 
of leamingf and iheti going to iixford after all at Ins own exfiensc. 
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The rollej^^e he rhosc was Worcester, where he resided for a long 
lime, hut where he look no degree* He settled after some years in 
the Lakes, married, and lived (juietly for twenty years, after which he 
moved to Kdinhiirgh, living there or at Lasswade till 1859, vvhen 
he died, the la.-.t of his generation except 1 -andor. The singular 
adventures of his errant y<juth, and the results of his habit of opium- 
eating, have been told by himself in various forms and places, 
specially in his and in the earlier and more famous 

C o^/rss'iofts of an i upturn- liatcr^ whirh first appeared in the 

London Magazine during the <a>urse of the year 1821. He had 
jnibhshed nothing of an\ imj-ortaiue befon*, though he had been a 
very deep and v\ulr student, and had Indped Wordsworth to prepare 
his *' Nt»te on tlu‘ (.'onvention of Cintia” for press. 

Having thus made disMiverv ot hi> ahility for hterar>’T:omposition, 
anti being, mort'toei, urged by the insufheiency of his income, De 
thunv ey, hu nearly tlie la^i foil) vaats of his life, devoted himself to 
writing wuii an untinng energy, the due rewards of whit h were to a 
great eMmil lost tti him by his iiu urably unpractical wa^'s in almost 
all rcspct ts. but touauis the r iul of his life he made a very large 
< ollet'tion of lepruiKMl artit los, whe h (further enlarged since his death) 
is pel haps the most important in bulk and the most varied in subject 
of any toilet tion of M hMoilato a lii English. Dc Quincey’s merits, 
indeed, were so numerous and so grtMi that only the presence, side by 
side with iliein, of wrv stnous tlofeits of a peculiarly annoying 
charaf ter has kept him out *>f mie of the very highest positions in 
literature ti> whn h po'^iliou, in<lee<l, he has been a<‘luaUy admitted 
by some. He had a singular c'ombinaiion of exact scholarship with 
wide tiesult<iry uvuiing ; an entirely original faculty of narrative; a 
rare gift for exposition, either m |ummary of fu t or concentration of 
aigumeut ; an intensely iiuhvuluul, ihinigh littul, humour; and a 
haidly tnat» h»:d a • ertauilv unsurpassed — -command of gorgeous 
ihelorical stvle. Of lliis last, indeed, he was verv' well aware, and 
was jiusled bv^l into the riiti<al errtir of regarding all plain prose 
ijtyle as inferior^slead of, as it# really is, in peifection the equal of 
the most ornate.^ 

On the other blind, He < >uincey was liable to accesses of tedious 
digressirm and “#>igm.trole.’' which make it somcliines impossible 
to* read him thrt»ugh ; his purely critical faculty was singularly 
untftistvvorthy. and almost a> likely to loud him wrong as to lead him 
his humour, when^ it ceased to be grim or dreamy, had a 
iiistressiiig Habit of falling irU(» (iumsy jocularity mid horseplay. 
Although, therefore, his wmks, voluminous as tlicy are, have been 
very widely lei^, thirre have always been dissidents in the apprecia- 
tion of them, and this thssidence has rather gained strength recently. 
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It is not, however, of much importance ; for thou^»^h sound criticism 
will never fail to take note of his weaknesses, such thinj^s as the 
Cott^essions and their appendices (especially the splendid I.fjdies of 
Sorrow’’), the and the essays on The Mail 

Coach^ Murder as one of the Fine Ar/s, Joan of Art\ The ^ttnish 
Nun^ 7'he Caesars^ and a jjood many others, are (piitc sine oV their 
place. De Quincey’s historical |K>sition, how(‘vcr, depcanis les'i upon 
details ilian upon the fact that he was out* of the very til'll to attempt, 
and one of the nn^st siua e^sful in a< Incxin^^, one of the >:teat turns 
in the long race of Kngli-h j>rose sts le - tin* nineteenth -century 
reaction from plain to ornate piose vvnt.ng. An 1 it is signilicant and 
interesting that, as ua^ aWo tin* i ase with anothta- refonner, l.aruhir, 
he found his easiest an«l mo^t snrta'^sfnl e\en ising ground in dreams. 
For a hundreef and lifiy yeais th(‘ elioit of pit»sc, e\* n in the in(»uths 
and pens of men like ( iibhon and ji>hn-.on, had been to be tirst of 
all practical its aim was now to be tn^t ot all unagmatise. No 
doubt part of the attempt was tine to the W’ordsworthian h< resy, 
which De Oumrey strongly shared, of the non-ne* e>-,5t> of metre in 
poetry; but this did not matter. The rel(umers may sometimes 
have intended to write prose-poetry, winch is a hastaul and tainted 
in blood; but they really pnnhued a tiuc new i ross in imaginative 
prose. ^ 

I binder himself, technically no cssaxi^t, but, likr* some wnicrs of the 
seventeenth century, illustrating the e'*s.ty aira\ m a "hgiuly alltued 
form, Ixdongs to this ( hapter not meudy on th.ii grouiul. For with 
Wilson and De Quima'yhr is tlie ear best, and in some ways 
pn/w;. almost by himself the greaiea, of the lefornn rs, or, 

as some would say, rcvolutionisers, of piosc sule. His pros<‘ work was 
not early, ami it t<X)k a form not vef>* coinenumt, but maintained with 
chiiracleristK: obstinacy by the artist — that of I main nary ( 'ofrrrsaiion\\ 
reaching in their total a vf*ry great hulk. 'I he tirst collcM iion of tivese 
ap|KMred in when tin it auihi»r^ was lifty si\, and this v\as 

succeeded by others, s<mietimes um!"' i the general ^btle, sonu times 
spc'-cialised as Hraminuiion of ,^^iahesfifare /Vao/ci and 

Aspasia^ The Peniafneron. I'hc formal and the material vahm of these 
things are ver>» far apart, and {hey < annol lx praised wiiliout qualifica 
tion even in rcsfiect of fonn. For such r finve fetation s a dramatic 
command of charader w-ould seem to lx necessary, ami Landor had 
none ; humour likewise - and I.andqr*i» humour was ** a terrible /n/nus 
quantity'^; detachment —and I-andor was. a bundle of jprejudiccs, at 
times furiously voiceful and never quite silent. Rut his asibnishing 
gift of style and, despite his crotchets and his too frequent silliness^ 
his attachment to the great standard models of cfindiirt in action and 
proportion in 4^xpressioib convey to them an extraordinary charm. 
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Standing as lie docs at the turning of the way in prose, and indeed 
in literature generally, he manages to combine classical grace, dignity, 
adjustment, and even not infrequently measure, with Romantic colour, 
suggestion, variety, to an extent wonderful and sometimes consum- 
mate. He never (^uite succeeds in being easy, and he never has the 
very least imaginative wizardry. He is stilted beside Addison, 
prosaic beside liroune ; but as much of either as would mix is in 
iiirn, and the blend is not a liiile delightful. 

William Cobbett, <dder than most of these men, and a strong 
contrast, in his bringmg-up and utcumstancc, to their mostly academic 
education and their u-^ual position m society, gives a ^ct more special 

rontrast with Landor m hi^ st\le, the perfection of the 

. , , , ‘ . C oithett. 

\ernacu!ar made literary the last gieat representative 

of the line of Latiim i and linnyan. ('obbett ua^ born in 1762, and 
died a member ot ilie Reformed Parliament m 1835. lie was the 
son of a farmei labouter, seive<l for some time m the army, wheio he 
be« ame sergeaiiT, but lesided m Amen* a foi the later y4;ars of the 
eighteenth century, beginning lus neu'^paper experiences there with 
/V/cr y. //r/Zr/A and wrumg fully up to his title. Soon 

after ins retuin t<i Knglaml m 1800, appeared his If WNj' 
m which, undet difncuUies {imludme ‘»ne imprisonment and another 
e\di to tile rmted ,Stat#^b as \v(Ml as m a ciowd of books little 
and big, he (ontimnd, foi the lest of his life, to vent political ideas, 
sometimes generoic-*, (tfien mi''( hicvous, ncaily always impractical, in 
admirable English, besides dueci politics, giammau t'hurch his- 
tory, the cuncncy, jiotatoe'' (their b.ulness), maize (its goodness), and 
a tluju^and other things, o< t upied ( ohhett’s pen ; while his Rtffttl Rufes 
give some of the most vi\i<l, d nt)t the most ornate, description in 
the language. * 

The great names of Macaulay ami Carlyle, hardly junior to most 
luie, will be Healed under another head, though both weie essayists, 
and perhaps essayists Inst of ^ill. 1 ho^e of some others (of whom 
Hartley Colei idg^( 1 7vb- 1 840), son of the poet, inheritor of his 
weaknesses, but so verv l.ir removed from his ability both as 
poet and as c^tir, is ih<' nio-t imporiarfit) belong to a fuller story 
than this. 
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Southw’s pros«» — !Ii^tnt!t•:\I wnuin; Miifi'n! Kosnu', niui o(h('r<i — Ha!!.ira~ 
Milmaii Anic/iil, Orcrt<, ami 'Iliilttal! — Maikaitush iimJ IVntham — 
Macaulay, 

It has setmccl desirable to separate from the essayists, lhou;{Ii in 
some cases they were the same jK-i-ons, tho.se prose-wnters, vvlio in 
the older fonns of elaborate comiKiMiiion- hiitory, phiiosophual and 
scientific discussion, theolo^ual writing;, and so foith -com|Mbed 
books of substantive imixirtaiue^durinj,' the first thirty years or so of 
the century. The newu siylcN, orn.tte, ;Airupl. and what not. were 
.slower in makin^^ irnipiion into fhc'-e dip'nified repion.s ; |RThaps it 
may be .said that a stouter resistance wa.s opiHhed there by the 
publishcr-,quardians of the p.ates, .''o/Zee Rtui/iKt could lind no 
home except in a laahM/inc, and was welcomed dubiously even there; 
the Con/fsmm of (in Opium-Kdtt'r s\(\\\\(\ <ertatnly h.tve appeared 
at its author's own expense or not at all, had it lieen lompelled to 
appear as a book first. If we l^ike Maiaulay as the last popular 
author of an older type in style, ihouj^di he lived far into the \'i(T()riai. 
era, Carlvlc as the first of the new, thoupii he was Ixtrn before Mac^ 
auhiy, and not mucli less than half a'tentury liefore Queen Victoiia 
came to the throne, wc shall fmd^he liivision us^^i*l as alTcttinK this 
Hook and the next. For (.'arlyle first broke, asAbn aulay, ainon,; 
men of commanding literary position, almost last 'susiained, the ex- 
clusive prestige of the older academic style in mijitcr of Ijonk-writing. 

Many of the’ es.sayists and journalists mentioned in the last 
chapter, notably Lockhart, #ere themselves indi.sposed to the v.noii. 
anarchic fashions of style. Hut tUc greatest practitioner of a style. 

not indc«i old-fasbioncd, bfit of the oldir faithifin, was 
undoubicdly Southey, It has sometimes ken supposed 
that those who make much of style imagine the existence 
of some single individual form of prose-writing, to'oe kept, like the 
standard weights and mettsures, in a iifisrary Tower of Londoit, and 
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not deviated from except under peril of the law. This, of course, 
would be an entire mistake. Almost every subject has a style of its 
own, and almost cvcr>’ writer has a style of his own ; though it is^os- 
sible to range them all in the two great divisions of plain and ornate, 
and perhaps in some minor ones. Hut few will dispute that, if there 
could be a form of style, if it were possible, by segregating 

individuality, to arrive at the general idea, then Southey has come as 
near as any luiglishinan to the ideal of prose wriliilj on the less 
Jlamboyani side. 

Not that his own writing is by any means monotonous, or even 
extremely uniform, in rhararier. lie had to play many parts with 
his pen his Histones of (1810-19) ‘'tnd of The Peninsular 

li\ir (1822-32), hi.^ hislorual biographies of Nelson (1813 — his 
maslfTpicta*), Cowper, Worley (1820), and others, the vast mass of 
hi^ arm Ic^ and levieus, the enoirnou> bulk of h.s jirivatc letters, of 
wlm h the ten published volumes probably represent only the smaller 
part, the rmious misrelltiny of I'he lhhtof\ and such different work 
a'' hi-. luH^k of the ( 'him h (1824), hi*- Collotjuies (1829), ftis Otnniana^ 
Ihh fetters from ^/>oin anti Portuyaf wall the later KspricIIa (1812), 
leipiired, and duly ie< eived, diffeienl treatment. In the private letters 
and Phe Toet^m ( 1834), a dehbeiate as the French called it 

m tlic sixteenth <eniiiry^of leadnfkt humour, and what not, he coins 
words hbeially, anil admil^ h»reign languages with almost macaronic 
lu'cnse. In his lull-dre'>s work he is almost C.rcsarian in his refusal 
of the unusual word, aiul hi> atlhei'ente to the Vrest (not the most 
<olour}e^s and mvertebrate) tradition (»f eighteenth -century style. 
Hut always he has the iiunh talked of, the indelinable, but the at 
on(e peiatptibie, tpiality of “purity.’ He adjusts the scholarly 
and the vernatular, the busmcfslike and the ornamental, with an 
uneriing calculation. He 1% m short, the Addison, and far more than 
the Addison, of tho eaily nineteenth century; and it is a distinct 
mishirlune that moie <if it'j^ writers have not given their days and 
nights to the wading of Imn. 

Sir Humpi^ Davy m science. Dr. Clralmers in theology, and 
others in other J*)T<tm hes. wmild claim ^loticc in a larger space or in a 
more confme’d range than the present book allows; but for our pre- 
sent purpose ilur^Tmportant subjeti of history, which has 
b<j|m as much the prevailing subject of the nineteenth writing : Mit- 
century, in prose on the {treat jcale, at theology was of 
the seventeenth and philtjsophical sireculation of certain 
kinds iR the oightecnlh, will i.roluibly suffice. It was not merely the 
example and the fame of (iibbon which tempted writers to this par- 
ticular braneV-the exciting and important events of the French 
Revolution invited treatment of contemporary themes, and the new- 
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bom passion for investigating: the long-ncglectccl archives of different 
nations necessitated the correction of the older current histories and 
facilitated the production of new. In the last half of the eighteenth 
centur)' were born more distinguished historians than had beeii con- 
tributed by the whole course of English literal y hisioiy. And there 
was a curious progression of excellence in the order of time'. William 
Mitford (1744-1827) was a man of foitunc and of rather unliisual 
cultivation, \v#io left the tirht really note^\orthy hook upon the theory 
of English metre. ^ II is principal wuik was a ///,vAv;v 0/ 
written bet\\ccn 1784 and 1814, and \ciy well v. riiten, though injured 
somewhat by a very strong political prenidh e and by “Oiuc mistakes 
of fact. 

William Roscoe, who wa^ bom in 175", acal saw tlie icign of 
William 1 \’., rfevoicd himself to mtKlcm imt to ancicm hiM<uy, and 
produced, in ihv I.tfe of Loren no t and .V. (1803), 

handbooks of the Italian Kenaissaix v^hlih h.ue not yet gioun 
obsolete. Sharon 'rurncr ( 1 768- 1 847 ), John l.ingard ( 1 77--1 85 i ). 
and Franci? Cohen, who look the name of I'.ilgiaw (17818-1801), 
and wa> knighted, turned their attention. a> it ua?» high tunc some 
one sliould, to Engh'.ii history from a .soineuhai K ss supeih< ial p«Hnt 
of view than Hume''-. Lingan! piodu* ed .1 gener.d hl^{ory of Eng 
land far in advaiv e of aiu ileng^y^'i untt^n in point of s«holai!> 
accuracy. lumcr and F.tlgnr.e attar kal the origins, \\hKh had 
hardly received ainy new liglit sukc die investigations of Kli/.abeihan 
and seventeenth -< eniiii y .mthor»tM-s, 'luiru'r taking < Inedy .\ngUv 
Saxon, Palgra\e cinetly Anglo- \orinan turns a^ his piovune. Su 
James Mackintosh hestovxeri a gt)fMl deal of his some- 

what inadequately repieseiued ability and h oming upon history ; ami 
Sir William Napier ( i 7K5- 1 w|?h sf»ine passion and prejudn e, 
but with the mo.st miunate knowledge of Ins subjet l, and showing a 
command of vivid literary representation excessively rare, if not 
almost unknown^ in a professional gave, m 1828-40, his 

famous LLi story of Mo L'omnutinr H • 

All these men protlmcd histort al work \vhi< h^Hescrvcs esteem, 
some of them work de serving of something mm h beynid it ; and the 
general apjKrtiie for history m readers, and readiness to giatify that 
ap[>etile in writers, may l>c jmfged from the fat t thtti the jxrets Scott, 
McKrre, and l.’arnplrcll, the < rmc Ha/litt| and other men whose vcjj.a- 
tion did not directly place thitm unc{(^r the inveu aiion of Cho^ com- 
prised extensive iKHiks of the kind. But U^e ait and sucnce of the 
historian had not Iieen so well rcprc^senled in any man since as 

they wens represented in Henry Hallam (1777 >77^- 1 H39). He was 

^ An Enquiry iht Erimiples of ikf t/armony af and cd. 1804. 

Tt«r first, in cruder imm, had been rmblbheti some Ihirty ymr$ Uefexe, 
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a son of the Dean of Bristol, passed through Eton, Christ Church, and 
the Middle Temple, and became a bencher of his Inn ; but he made 
no figure in pracln e, having private means, and becoming • 

a Government servant pretty early. He had written for 
the Edinburgh Rcvicu\ being a decided, though not violent, Whig, 
for many years before he made his appearance as a historian with 
Ills G/V:e of the State of Fau ope during the Middle Ages (1818). In 
1S27 lie published his pnncip.d work, 'J'he Con^titutiona! History of 
I'.ngland from the A ^ cession of Henry VI f. to the Death of George I I, ^ 
and in 1839 his IntroduAion to the Literature of Europe during the 
Iff teen th^ Sixteenth^ and Si:^t nteenth Genturies. Besides his own 
W(uk, and In'* wide liteiaiy fnendshl]js, llallam had an additional 
and sliong, though indiiect, ronneuion with literatiiso^ through the 
fail that his son. \rthur Henry llallam. who died in 1833, was the 
intimate friend of d ennyMin, and by his death gave birth to In 
MentiO tarn. 

H.illam was a g'lod deal o\tTpralsed during his lifers a critic, 
for he wan the f>ra(.lc of oru* triumphant and sclf-satisned parly, and 
\\a'« less than usually obnoxious to the other, 'i'hc strange slowness, 
moreover, with wlrah Pingii"!! (iiiii'ism mastered the comparative 
meihotl. obtained for his literary ludgrnenis, both in his own and 
oth« I hteiatureH, mit ine0.‘l\ tliiring his life but for many years after 
Ins tieatlr. an author Jty ( onsjdci'ahly greater than that which really 
bi'longe<l to them, l or Hallam came a little too early to avail him- 
s<'lf of that iedssMi\cr\ of its e.iiher treasures which e\cry nation in 
l'.ur(»pc inatle as a eonse<juem e of the Komantic movement ; he was 
very partially m "ympalhy wth that movement; and though he 
could imder'siand he uaild neg love — a nearly fatal disqualification 
for a literary < rifu or even a liitirai) historian. But this disqualifi- 
< alion does not attach to the historian proper, whatc\er it may do to 
the hisiorical biograjrher : and in his liistory proper Hallam’s work 
was of extreme \a!iie. K\^m his Whig prepossessions did not 
int<‘rfere with be<ause he was ne\er unfair*, and his prejudice 

merely gave hin/a solid and honestly confessed basis on which to 
lake his .stand, iwtcl from which to takc#his view. He never, like his 
great pupil Macaulay, stuTumbed to suppression or suggestion, and 
a simple allowanc? for the idola of the Whig tradition will almost 
always extract from his work a trustworthy and reasonable statement 
of historic fact He occupies mnong English historians a station 
much*hiuher^han that of iKuizoi, and not much below that of Ranke, 
among foreign, and his capacity for mere writing, though it did not 
give him brilliancy or charm, permitted him always a scholarly 
adequacy and otmqKiicnce. 

Very like llallam, but something of a poet, and as a poet 
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possessing the touch of passion which Ilallam rather fatally lacked, 
was Henry Hart Milman (1791-1868). Like Hallam he was an 
Miiman Oxford man, his college being Hrasemose, 

and in his University he became not merely Hampton 
Lecturer but Professor of Poetry. Not much general mcmoiy M his 
poems survives, but his tragedy of I'an'o nas perhaps the very 1 best 
of the somewhat artificial school siuceeding the alternate rant, and 
drivel of the eighteenth century, and some of his hymns are aiming 

the best in English. His literary exercises included contrijm- 

tions to the Quarterly Review : but it was not till he was nearly 

forty (for he had had jiarochial work in additum to his other occu- 

pations) that, in iScy, he published his fust ]iislori(*al book, The 
History of tkt Jezos. He improved upon this in I'he History of 
Christianity to the y\holition of Tae^anism (1840); but both books 
were quite put in the shade by his History of Latin Chnstianit\\ 
which appeared in 1856, the \earr)f his grand clmiacteric. In liis 
earlier worl^ he had relied too much on that uncritical adoption of 
German criticism which has been the origin, and the destruction, of 
the reputation of so many Englishmen. In tlie History of Latin 
Christianity he idied on solid reading, not of commentaries but of 
text, on the inherent jiowers of a gieal subject, and on a style 
wdiich, though it has no scry salient mannerism, t ombmes case with 
dignity, and neither wcMries nor irritates the reader . 

During the same deca<le were bom ilnee historians who busied 
themselves with classical hi-^tory * Dr. .Arnold (1795-1842), who 
devoted himself to tlie Roman annals; Mr. (irote (1794*1871) and 
Arnold Crotc 1 kirlwall ( 1 / 97 - 1 875), who busied themselves 

and ’ with (ireek. 'Fhe first was born in the Isle of Wight, 
Thirlwall. Winches!L*r and to Corpus, Oxford. He 

became f'ellow of Oriel at a \eiy early age, look private pupils for 


some years, and was then ma<le headmaster of Rugby, and later 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford* The last appoiiUinenl was 
made too late for him to <lo much in it ; the eaito* entirely revolu- 
tionised Rugby it.self, and had a great indirect on all English 

schools. Historically he fell #nio the same pitfall whicl? had ensnared 
Miiman (^vhile he did not, like Milman, live to get out of it) by 
paying too much attention to .Niclnihr. ilc was,T»fJW'Cver, a man of 
vigorous though prejudiced^ intellect, with a cramping theory ^hat 
everything was an of>en question and in style he was not 
unworthy to be the fiuher of the author of Essays fn CriUdsnu 
Indeed, as far as style went, he stood ahead of both the Hellenists, 
and very far ahead of Grote, This latter, a London banker, a 
member of Parliament, and an extreme though rather theoretical 
Radical, was in the latter capacity chagrined by Milford’s unfavour- 
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able sketch of Greek democracy, and set himself to draw a counter 
picture. He had good knowledge, and was one of the earliest 
historians to “realise” events in the modern manner, treating, for 
instance, the case of Cleon very much as if he had been backing 
that worthy for a seat in an English constituency. But the form of 
his work is extremely defective, Us scale is enormous and tiresome, 
and its perpetual advocacy makes the reader long for the time when 
the “hoarse Bar” will he silent and the Bendi will speak. 

With a little more good luck the desideratum might have been 
supplied by Connop 'I’liirlwall, whose //is/ory appeared before 
Grote's, and was in the popular e^ttmatc superseded by it, but who 
has all the qualities of the historian (except that of vivid realisation) 
in a far superior degree. Thiiluall, an extraordmai ily clever child, a 
lipe scholar later, and to the end of his life a man of tlic first intel- 
leciu.il and moral ext clk nce, was born in Stepney, was educated at 
Charterhouse and 'frinity College, Cambiidge, passed from llie law 
to the C'hurLh, held a ('ountry living for some years, and in 1840 was 
promtUed to the sec of St. David’s, whuh he hckl for Tialf a life- 
time, That Thill wall was not much less strong a Liberal than 
(irote, aiui, like (Irotc, tliat he imported some ])iirpose, though less, 
into his history, did not do much haim, for his mind was almost as 
little partisan as liallani’:^ and lhe«ame moderate correction for the 
longitude will set it iighf lUit though his style is infinitely more 
torrect than Ciroie's, and ])Osbesses dignity and even some grace, it 
is not in any sen.^e inspiring, and no history tliat is to be more than 
docinneiu can afford to dispense with charm or vigour of style And 
partly through this want, partly owing to the character of its writer, 
the book is far too destitute of the picturt^sqiieness which, easily as it 
may be ov erdone, is a s/m’ qua muj of a great history. 

'Phrec somewhat older men may be mentioned before wc come to 
the final name of the chaplei — Mackintosh, Beiuham, and Janies 
Mill. Mill (1773-1836), ih^ chief propagator of Beniham’s philo- 
sopby, the histo;^an (with great and, perhaps, deliberate 
inaccuracy) of Br|EAh India, and tiic possessor of a style ^ 
as crabbed as hisjnastcr^s and as unamiable as his own 
character, deseVves slight mciuum. Sir*James Mackintosh was bom 
in Inverness-shire in 1765, and was educated at the Universities of 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh. He took his degree in medicine, but 
wenf to the London bar, and vvrote poiitics for some time before 
his r/jd/Z/aVii' Gaiiiiae — a ]^^acobin apology in his tw’enty-sixth year 
produced^as answer to liurkc — attracted the attention of the 
extremcr Whigs. He lectured at Lincoln's Inn in 1799, defended 
Peltier, Bonapaije^s enemy, in i S03, became Recorder of Bombay in 
1 804, returned, after spending eight years in India, to sit in Parliament 
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ami profe^s Law and History at Haileybury, and died in 1832, just 
too early to reap the fruits of the Liberal triumph. He wrote on 
philosophy, on politics, on law, on history ; and the worst thjngs to 
beVaid about Inm are that he wrote on each too much liktj a pro- 
fessor of one or more of the others, and that his style, thoujth with 
considerable mannered grace of Us own, is too ilorid, and smaqks too 
much of eighteenth-century thinness draped with Johnsonian plirase. 
He never concentrated himself cither in subiert or ft>rrn, and has left 
nothing that does lus re[)utatu)n thorough jusiice. Vet the defence of 
Peltier is one of the \cry best and m<‘st literaiy of forensic pleadings in 
ICnglish, and the on is a inastt i piece of exoteric 

philosophical exposition. 

Jeremy Lentham, who died in the same year with Mackintosh, 
but was born*much earhei, in 1748, was a Lon'loncr, was educated 
at Westminster and <^^ueen'> C»>llege, Oxford, aiul entered an Inn < 4 ' 
Court. His instincts and inieiesis wetr‘ in<iee<l almost wholly legal, 
but he was di'.pensed by private means fiom the juh easily of j}iac 
Using, ant]^ unlike mo^t lawyer'^, perhaps bciause he did not piaciise, 
he advocated k'gal and othet reforms ot a mostly destructive char- 
acter. Opinion, very unfavouralile to Imn at tii-'t, tame lound to a 
large extent, though tin* wluel is mov uinmig again, and even his 
denvon stratum against the I’-mji Laws, long pjonoumed unanswer- 
able. is diHibted now. lUu hierature lotik% to the way m which he 
enforced his Mews, not to their nature or purp<»ri, then tiiumph 01 
decay. Here he may be mtdiied with vigour anti tb:aines.s of 
thought, which very seltiom finds a foMCspondmg Mgour or t learncss 
of expression. K\en in Ins most purely c ntn al wt>rk, as where he 
deals with jropular fallat res, the form is always Inrlow the <iccasion, 
and where he is expounding mstcajl of pulling to picics, the want oi 
clearness anti of style is still more painfully a{>p;treni. 

The last author of first-iatc imfroriance in the older prose, though 
he gave it a colour and form which made him more jiopular than ans 
innovator, was 'fhomas Bahmgttin MaMiulay, who j^layed more than 
. one part both in lifet and in !uerati1li|, but was, on the 

a<.da«i>. 1,1 hf‘art, more of a historian than of any- 

thing else. He was born Koihlev Temple, in T[.,ei(Csicrshirt% or. 
25th Octol)er i8oo; his father, Zachary, was a ¥ery strong partis^m 
of negro emancipation. Macaulay went to no public school, but was 
sent to Trinity College, Ciimbridge, where he made many fritmb, 
took the (.Tancellor s Pri/c for English vjirse twice, and (thoij^h not 
without some obstacle, from his dislike to nuthentuic^) a high 
degree and a Fellowship. He had been lK>rn to adlucncef, but hjii 
father was unlucky, and Macaulay had at first to lojik nminly to his 
Fellowship for actual, and to the Bar far future, support* He had, 
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however, begun literature early, contributing, with Praed and others, 
to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. At about the age of five -and- 
twenty he caught the attention of Jeffrey by his famous “Milton” 
Kssay, and according to the tradition then still prevailing,* was 
eagerly welcomed by the Whigs, not merely as a useful literary hand, 
but as a political candidate of promise, lie was put into the pocket 
borough of Caine, < hampioned the Reform Rill, and might probably 
have had office at home ; but being both poor and prudent, he pre- 
ferred t<^ lay a more solid foundation for his career by accepting 
the post of l(‘gal member of the Indian Council, which gave him a 
clKince of large savings. (le remained al^road about five years, 
and during that time made himself independent. C)n Ins return 
he became membei for l.dinburgh, and sluirtly after Secretary for 
War, while later lie was Paymaster tieneral. lie ?l>st his scat for 
a time, but rccoveietl it m iiS32. became Lord Macaulay of Roth- 
wcll m 1857, and died of heart disc<ise at the end of 1859, on 2Sth 
Decembei. 

ills verse, which is \ery noteworthy, if not absolutdy of the first 
class, will be noticed in the next chapter: his essays, speeches, 
and /ihtoryofKnyland concern us here. All this prose work is 
permeated by a not \c‘ry cmnplex, but extiemely interesting, im- 
])or»ant, and distim i uho'.\ n< ras\%of ( haraciei in spirit and m form. 
.Macaulay's lliought afd his le were e\cn more intimately con- 
nected than in usual. The fonner only concerns us indirectly, and 
in so far as u Ih1[w to explain the latter. Macaulay was the veiy 
incarnaiicm of the prev.ulmg (h.uaaer of Englishmen between 
Waterl<M> and the Indian Mutiny-- a hater of ab>iract principles, 
transc'endcniahsm, the xaguer forms (»f poetr>, ceremonial and tradi- 
tional religion ; a Whig Liberal, lcs> on any coliercnt thcoiy than 
fiom a belu'f that the Wing - Liberal piedominance during the 
eighteenth centmy had made England great, and kept her at once 
from the exc esses of absolutism .uid of republics ; clear and trenchant 
Init extrerncl]^ nat row in ifiouglu : ccmtcmptuous of all things and 
periods, such iyi'^he Middle Ag^^s and even the Renaissance, which 
lie had ncii taken the trouble to understand ; sure that all things 
worth understanding could be undersfood easily ; incapable of admit- 
ting anything downright estimates of character ; an uncom- 

promising partisan, and strongly tainted by that vice of the practical 
politician whii h makes him a little un^4.•n^plllous as to the means by 
whigh his party wins ; primarily interested in literature as litera- 
tore, bti cflldvated enough to be enthusiastic about such things as 
appealed to lum ; compensating his liberalism in i>olilics by a rather 
obstinate corjservaiism in style, and even to some extent in philo- 
sophy ; a litiTe t*x[)osed to the charge of shallowness, and sharply 
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limited in almost every direction ; healthy but imperfectly developed ; 
acute but incapable of comprehending the intangible. 

In his essays, literary and political, and in the enonnously /pro- 
portibned history ^ which, intended to cover the period from! the 
Exclusion Hill to a point not clearly signified, but apparently as date 
as the French Re^’c>Iution, did not actually reacli in its four 
volumes the close of William’s reign, thi> spirit rinds its expression 
with a rare fidelity. He is not a consummate literary critic, for, thoirgh 
ite liked almost all the best thmi^s from Shakespeare to Shelley, it 
was never for their anually literary characteristic'- that he liked theih. 
Ikit he has a wonderful power of repre'-enlinu historical events of the 
most complex kind : and, subject to In*- own limitations, he can grasp 
and present a man nearly well as a sce ne*. Ne» one lu^feirc him 
had so well ajtlrhed to histeiry the eoinlnncel feirensjc and debating 
gifts of putting a c.ise intelligibly ie» the hearei in the u.iy m which 
you wish him to doeiilc it; and it i> tor s.ty that no one had 
given more until mg hibour, or u^ed Ins l.iboar inoie leltcitously, in 
mastering aK details of jrlace, tunc*, and e.in umstance. And the 
mere style, learnt jianly from IKodut, [>aitly from Hall.im, and wltii 
a little of Gibbon in u, in which Macaulay conveyed his meaning, 
was again absolutely faithful to his mode e*f tlie)u,;hL It was arranged 
with but few apphaiu'cs exc ept ilie ef'mse< rateil anlilhetu fjalanc<\ was 
‘‘ciassicaH’ in diction, and emiy orname nted iur as the vocabulary 
goes by a very liberal use e»f piopir names, slightly fatiguing by its 
snij>*snap/’ as Hrougdiam’s sharp-sighted jealousy called it, but 
perfectly clear. On (Joiendge's e eitainly inaeieejuate prine iple that the 
whole virtue of style is to ceuuey the auihe‘r’s meaning, no style can 
rank much higher. Suggestion it has ne>ne : it cannot, in the subtle 
way which the greater stylcxs use, supi^ly keys to unlock and iKmer to 
set working, in the readers mind, chambers ot machinery supfdemental 
to the author’s ovxn. Pait what Macaulay meant the reader under- 
stands at ome and to the very full ; he feels with Inm or revolts aguiinst 
him with an instant response ; there is not a fooi-pouni^i of eft<?rt lost, 
not a stroke tlirown away. And ^the general pWj^hc, wliich w«is 
mainly in tune with him, answered by buying Macaulay as no his- 
torian had been bought be fort or has lK;en bought since, ami by 
making him, as essayist and historian together, the i|:iosl pi^pular and 
widely read prose author of England who has written other things 
than prose fiction. * 

^ The /iitavf, all contriboted to the coUrctivrly pubUsh|fd tn 

1843; it. of die aptieATiKJ ii» 184^^. vols. i«i. anti iv. 4 ti 1855 

S{x.*ecltcr5, biographies trom the lincyih^irdm Briiannka, etc, have to lx; 

ad<k(i 



CHAPTER V 

THK MINDR ()(• 1800-1830 

- Lmii;!! Hriiu atui A j^Toiipof inaKtr" - I'iliott, Tlcinans, and 

‘ ' K. r 1..’ ilix'd !‘ra»d M.ii.i’.'lav -ILiwkit end IkiriH'b— Hartley 
< ’idendge Na II. 'I iiHui— lira nc - IXiilt y — Ik'diioe.'s. 

I r has se(']n<al worth while 1<> deal s^^paialcly with the minor poets of 
the Eomantie movement^ both in ronst'([U(TK'c of the greal^cngth of the 
first cha[)U*i of tlij'> Hook, and ]»ot’au.^c some of them at least form a 
\vcll-sei>aralcd <.troup of transition between llie school of the first 
(jUiirter of the century and the V'ntoiians proper. Of these were a 
few who almost deseiae to ba\(' ]j|.‘cn mentioned earlier, and at ihcir 
head may jierhap^ be jnai etl the lonj^ overrated name 
of SanuK'l Rogers {i7<>5 i^SS)- Had Koj^eis been a 
p(»or lu.in of letter'', his poeiual Haims wtiuUl ha\e received only 
the sli;*^hlesl attention. Ills fn^t \eise appe*iied in 1786, and showed 
ab><}lutHy itothinx of the '* false dawn’’ of that period ; his JUcasures 
of Memorw still tjuitc antafuc, m 1792; and he followed these 
up at lonj; and easy mter\als w^th others, the chief of which is Italy 
(1822). Rogers was a rit ir man, lie was hospitably given, and a 
great *HM>ni‘'-er,'' and wbetln r he wau <»r was not as unatniable as he 
has iH'tat sometimes lepro^mted, he could and dul use his tongue 
most fonnicIaUy. In his later years, too, he became an interesting 
link, i»r rather J.^idge, covering^one whole litei'ary generation, and 
(onnecting its* forerunner and folUnver. Moreover, he had just 
enough of lomantie interest to vary and freshen his subjects. But 
there none 0f tire new music in him, little of the new pictorial 
and abscrlutcly nothing of the new spirit. 

Classification among mitroj* poets ^sould perhaps have been not 
muoh less disagreeable tg the apparent nonchalance of Leigh Hunt 
(17B4-I859) than to the uneasy vanity of James Hogg 
(1770-1835), and probably the admirers of both will ^ 
resent it for^them. Yet, on general and comparative 
grounds, it is inevitable, and there are even major poets than either 
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in this very chapter. Both have been incniionccl before, more par- 
ticularly Hunt. His only poem of any si/.e is the Story of Riniini^ 
written during his prison sojourn in 1812 and published aflt^r his 
liberation in 1816. His pervading faults aie (>bvious in itj^ and 
served as a main, if not an entire, justification for the violent ailai ks 
of the Tory ciitics on his taste and moraU. But he had, Irom 
his study of sex eniecnth-century f>oets of iIr* school that Ix'gan ixith 
Browne and ended with C'hainbeilayne. rexned c/z/aw/fV/;*///, and 
with it a good dt‘al of their dond ornament and narratfxe eas(\ so 
that he set on a promi''mg path poets m) mush gu tter than hmiseSf as 
Keats and Sheliey. And in some of In- smalic r puce'., ‘rattcred 
over difierent books aral long i.inge'' t)l time, ht‘ ha> vwv'm lied the 
anthologies with pleasant and o-, vasHuudly c\< t Hera things tn Si»nnet 
and snatch, in rondeau ami loinaiu’e. But though he is creiJiied 
with some half-score xcdumes of vei-i, ftoin tlir e.iily (and x\<»rthiess) 
Juvtfit/ia \o t!te S/onrs in IVr.u' pifolohed in 1853. but four \eais 
before his death, the total dots nut make a iaigr xulumc, and the 
really valualfle things go in an (\trenal\ smail ora'. 

Hogg (whose nion ih j^i/errc (»f “the Ltiri* k Shcplu'rd ” was justi- 
fied, for he was fust a shenbeid ,ind then a shot ji f irmei during the 
whole of Ills life) \xa -, m so far a J Ide allowed, emialiy 

persistent and much moie xoluimif is. Be'^dt s ilie i vtensu e pro‘<: 
work already referred to, h.e pub! h<tl oatoud M*r>e e.irix, /'iu' 
Mountain Ihird \i\ i8c»3, 1 he Ju n ' J/z/o/ic/m iKio, / ioOtutn .'i 
in 1813, and later i to: /V/c vf to: 

SuHy The Ptorder ilarliind^ besides some of i- best things foisted as 
Jacobite ballads, songs m Id i^k-ioovd^ et« , His xery best pieco- - 
Kslmeny,” •* 'Ihe lb Sorii. Don.ild Mm ( iiU.ivry,** and a lew 
more —would, if they were preserved |done. almost justify his covn idea 
of himself as “King of the Mountain and {any School of prKriry,‘' 
though not his other idea, that he was rn.isier of jh:>< try on the great 
narrative stale. Take these < omf>aratiy*y lew things out, and the 
large remainder of his w<nk is often siar«.dy ihlr^-mte, and some- 
times quite beneath criix ism. • 

But we must become briefer. The Monigomerir!!, James (1771- 
1854) and Roficrt (1807- 185 5), Izclong to this group. James was 
the better poet; but it is cpiestionabie vxhether M^caiilavA* famous 
martynlom*of Kolxrrt will not give hint the longer J|fe 
as a name. Berltard Ibyton (1784*1840) as an ami- 
able and fairly long-lived t^Jual^r vei-siilcr, Henry Kirkc 
While ( 1 785- 1 806) an amiable and very short lived Anglic an jxjl^laMer. 
TannahiU (1774-1810), Cunningham (1785- *842), Motherwell 
(1797.1835), Tennant (1 784-1 84^), Thom (179^' I U. M, Moir, 
the ** Delta ^ of Blmkwood ( 1 788- 1851), were Scotch poets of varying 
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excellence ; the songs of Cunningham and of Motherwell put them 
a good deal above the others, though “ Delta ” has fervent admirers 
both in prose and verse. 'I'wo farmer poets, Robert Bloon\(ield 
(1766-1823) and John Clare (*793-^864), rank as such in English 
literary history. Clare, like Christopher Smart, never acquired his 
full p{>etic power till madness seized him — as it had also seized 
Uloomticld, though with no such compensation. The Farmer^ $ 
Hoy of the lalier m nothing but a not unpIcasing versification of 
not uninteresung matter. Some i)icrcs of Clare’s (the best of 
which will be found in the s« eond senes of Mr. Palgrave’s Golden 
I'tcasury) are pocm>. liarry <*ornwall (1790-1874), whe^se real 
name was liryan Waller Proettr, was the friend of many good 
men but not a \eiy gocKl poet : n<) ix tter, peihaps, t^ia« the much 
laughrd-at 'riioma^ Haynes ll.iyly (i7o7“tH3q). But the critical 
ability whi<h < an dwtingui'-h bitw’ecm “ 'I’hc sea, the sea*’ and 
^M>h no, wt: m vc t mention hc-i ” i-> dinh ult to attain, and perhaps 
debilitating when a<tj.n}c<l. llenty t'aiy (1772-1844), the translator 
(if Dante: Ktginahi Ibbei (1781 1826), Bwhop of C'alcutta, and 
author of onr «>f the \ery be^'t of unnci^ity ]>n/x ])ocms, and more 
than on(‘ <d‘ the best modern Ininn^; Sir .\uhrey de \'ere (1788 
184C), a puet and the father of poets are names which must not 
e\en here be eniiieK p:g>M*d er* but I'd>enczer Elliott and Felicia 
ll<rr.an'» mu^t delay us a vciv little longei. 

Klholt ( » 78 1 - 1 S.40) wa^ a Voik^bio'man. and by no means an 
unprosp(Mou> one ; but 1 (miIv < ^poustal tlu* cAtreme \iews of social, 
eionomiiai, and [M»hi al maitei^ whn h mterted the w'orking classes 


beiwtM'O Wanuloo an tin* middle ot the eentun*. As ^ 

might be e\})ts ted, he is nt»t happy m the poems with a Mis. Homans, 
purpose, some ot wliuh gaiiusl ^him the n.ime of the h.l-h* 

‘ .\ni!-Corn-lJiw Rlivn though stunetimes even here, especially 


in the** lialtle Song,*’ h -> natue Mgour gets the better of his acquired 
umcaMm. He* be'gan to w^rtt* b<-!»)»e the end e)f the eighteenth 
eentmy, mu' i^'d to sre the tnumph cd‘ Free 'I'lade*. Elliott’s real 
stre-ngth, e\( e(>t ^if a \ i rv few things like tin* pu ce just named, Avhere 
in'! p<»e?ry sm e e c^K m absorbing and transforming his crotchet, is as a 
poet of nature, in whuh character he has done some things not much 
less than exeelh'r^. Hemans ( j 7H3. 1 835) was named, hefe>re 

her apparently unhappy marfieel life, Felicia T)orothra Hrowme, and 
was^a native of Liveijiool. was ^camely past fe>rty when she 

died, .and had then written a great quantity of tluenl and not 
unmelfjw^touH* \ c rsc of a strcmgly sentimental kind. It is fair to 
say that the latest in date is the best She was a little outlived by 
her junior L’C— Leiiiia Elizabeth Landon (1802-1838), who 

to a pretty turn for verse added great personal charm and the 
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mystery of an unhappy end, for she died, poisoned by mistake or 
otherwise, at Cape Coast Castle, where the husband whom she had just 
married was Ciovernor. . 

Thomas Hood was born in the heart of the City of London Laboiit 
1798-99, the son of a bookseller. His schooling was irrecular, 
and his early employments varied, owing to his fathci’s ill siwcess 
^ ^ in businc'ss, while his health was ^■<“ry weak. The .con- 

temporary development of the press, however, wa^ in 
time to provide him with his proper work, though not to give him 
the ample reward-^ for it which he would ha\e re<'t ivcd later. He 
became sub-editor of the J^ondon Mn^^,iznh\ and later edited others. 
Hut he w'as very unlucky m money matters, and the fault of others 
drove him to^ take refuge abroad, though Ik' honourably met his 
creditors as soon and as fully a'^ he ('oukl. Con^uInption carried hnn 
off in 1845, his ill-health and his ilMiuk having Ixcn borne with an 
admirable gaiety which never degenerated into bravtido. He was 
pensioned, J)ut only just before hi^ death. 

A good (leal of HoodS woik is mere hack labour — jokes pumped 
up for a liveliluxul — and of his longer aUempt^, though I'p ifu' Rhine 
is charming. Tihtey Iftill i-^ not worth much. His fame rests upon 
about two volunie^'fiil of verse divided in a sharp, and to some it 
w’oukl seem disturbing, mann< r K tween illust rious and the cornu al. 
From the very first tlu* merit of the serious division has been 
recognised by the Ix'st judg<'^, though ignoied to too gn at an extent 
by the public ; and it seems that the enbrts of lh<‘ loimer have at 
last some chance of siuies^. Ibnul had real disadvantages tu 
education, and still worse ones (»f cirTumstance ; but to bakint o them, 
if not entirely to ovei<a»mc them, he had two great gifts. ( was 
that of genuine .song - writing, wl^ueby lie* pMxiiu.ed too few but 
exquisite tilings, the poetry of the style in whuh Trocter and IJayly 
were poetasters Fair Int s/’ ** It was the lime of Roses/’ “ Fare- 
well life, my senses swim,” and otjiers. 'l'h<* was of a 

meditative and slightly “eerie” strain, best c\em^>h^/*d in Rhe Vien 
of the Midsttm filer luiine^ and Haunted but manifested 

in many other pieces. This latter gift, if fed by„ sc holarship and 
fo.stered by leisure, might have done great things ; as it was it had 
hardly a chance. Nor ought it to be forgotten thaf Htxxl did do great 
things in a vein between patlms and humour, and that he succeeded 
in reaching pf>pularity w'ithotJt forfeiting critical approval in the famous 
Song of the Shirt iVeaX Bridge 0/ Sigh botl|g^ writ ten so laic in his career 
that he was evidently not in the least “ written out/* * * 

Winibrop Mackworth Pracd was a much more fortunate man than 
Hood) with gifts similar in many ways, perhaps a liftlc thinner, but 
touched by fortune and art to even finer uses here and there* He 
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was born in 1802, the son of Serjeant Mackworth, who took the 
name of Praed, was sent to Eton and thence to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, entered Parliament rather early and continued in 
it for the best part of a decade, till his death in 1839. * 

He had already his foot on the lower steps of office, and was thought 
likely, if not certain, to attain the higher had he lived. Praed’s 
published wf^rk, like Hood’s, contains a great deal of inferior matter, 
which he himself certainly would never have collected. The more 
valuable part consists of several verse -talcs of an ironic -romantic 
character, \ery original and attiartivc, if not ([uitc consummaic ; of 
one or two serious pieces, such “Arininius” and ‘‘My Pretty 
Josepliino,” from which possibilities may be augured ; of a splendid 
thing in the gi im-^rotestjue style, “The Red Fishenn^mr’ better than 
any similar pie( e (jf Hood’s ; and above all, of a handful of examples 
of the kind called “verso of society,” which are far the most charm- 
ing of their kind in English, or lalhcr are unique. These things, 

“ ’rh<* vSca'>on,’’ “ fhe lautcr of Advice,” “The \hcaiy’ “A Letter 
fioin Teignniouth,*’ and others, have an indescribable grace and 
charm. 

'Fhe v<‘rse of Pracd’s college friend and rival Macaulay has been 
the occasion of curious dis'.ent, not merely between critics and 
readers, but between S(hool*of critics and another. It is not 
large in bulk, consisting of a few eatly pieces, and others ^ 

written at different time's, and of iht* well-known /.ays of 

l\omi\ published in 1S42. At first, and for years afterwards, 
these latter were fivourably rei eivod both by critics and others. But 
it pleased Mr. Matthew Arnold, to whom Macaulay was the embodi- 
ment of his enemy the Philistine, and who did not like the ballad 
nu'trc for ancient themes, to spc^ik with the utmost contempt of them, 
and gen(Tatl(m after gimeraiion t)f critics has echoed this contempt. 
Now, the poetry of Macaulay is not great: it is not the poetry 
of 'I’ennyson or of I>row'niu;| at its date ; it has neither exquisiteness 
of artistic sug^cs^ion nor volume and range of poetical thought. But 
it is |^>oetiy poetry for the million perhaps, except in a very few 
pieces, but noV the less jM>etry ; and^those who do not recognise the 
l^)etic cpnlity in it show that their poetical thermometer is deficient in 
delicacy and ratfgc. 

^ Barnes and Hawker, two West - country clergymen, have had 
strong partisans, in each cusCtnol nufiierous, but resjicctable. The 
claifns of Robert Stephen Hawker (1803.1875), a man of somewhat 
eccentric character, who retired early to the remote cure 
of Morwenstow, on the Devonshire border of Cornwall, 
held it for nnarly half a century, and in nrtkuio nwriis 
was received into the Homan Church, are the safer of the two on 
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general literary’ grounds. IT is longest and most ambitious poem, 
The Ques/ of the Sane^real^ perhaps just misses complete success, and 
is diiitinguished by that stately hut somewhat lifeless character which is 
noticeable in more than one or two poets of this group. He is^most 
widely known by an early and very clever pa'^tiehe in ballad, ‘^The 
Song of the Western Men,” which was taken e\cn by good judges as 
an original. His best things, however, are short, and partly local, 
f>anly ecclesiastical in inspiration — '‘Queen (iwenny\ar’s Rounil,'* 
" The Uells of T^ottreaux,’’ “ Morwenna Statio,*’ and not a few others. 
Hawker had undoubtedly much and tiue poeir> in him, hut the hour 
had not come at his birth. 

Of William Barnes ( i Soo^i 886) one must speak more ditTidently, 
for on the ont; hand it is impo'^sihle \n take poets on trust, and on 
the other unvife to pnnoke his not \ « ry numerous hut (‘lUhtisiastic 
admirers. He wrote wholly m Dorset <li.iks t. and i hieily on gentle, 
domestic, and pastoral themes, two featutes whah attract many, 
revolt some,^nd perhaps fount litth' one way or other with the ( riric. 
We must not rule a man out he ausc he wiucs “smiUn feace for 
smiling faee ” ; but in iho^c who arc jad« d wnh “smiling faci 
there is perhaps a dangerous readme^ > to take “ ^inilen ft*a< e as 
necessarily poetiy. 

'Fhe foiled and marred genius Ai H.ti tley^< olendge 0776 1849) 
tried verse as well as pr<»se, and has h ft it', hot memoiiais m th(‘ 
sonnet. Few heliei things base hem wiiiten than the sonnet to 
Shakespeare, “The soul of man is largti ilian tlie sky 
("Inch pres ede{{, and perhap'. mspued, the better known 
one of Matthew \inold), and ih.tt on hi'^ own wasted 
life — “When 1 surve> the course that I have run ’ vHiere the pe« uliar 
clangorous rise of strain (whiHr is f^und m Shakevp^are's own and 
the other lx‘st Kli/alKthan examples, and wheh sceins to belong 
s[>erially to the Shakespearean opj>ose<l to the Petranhian form) 
is vcr>' noticeable. t 

Sir Henry' Taylor was a very popular poet wuh^th#ughrftil lovers 
of poetry in the second fpiarter of tHb century, and iMuhp ’i*an Atie^ 
7 Y/r/e (published in 1834) at I^Mst keeps a high pkue by virtue of 
traditional este<*m, if not exat lly of fatmhaf ar cfuaintaiK e. 
Sir H ia>i,vr /itithor wa> bom. like Macaulay, uf 1800, but lived 
till 18S8, being for the greater |«irt of his life a (iovetnmeni serxajt. 
He began, with /iviwe Comnenf^s^ heforr Tennyson hail puTjlished any 
thing except fWm4 hy /></<> Hrothen^ and c<*ntinurd with cjther tilings 
till the St, Clements Eve of 1862 ; but by that tune his bisliion of 
prictry^ was hesterna rmn. TaylorV blank \erse, besides sendng 
frecjuently as the vehicle of an excellent seriousnesjs m dignified in 
itself and sufficiently varied for his ptirfiose, bin it was not very well 
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buited for any kind of poetry except the dramatic ^ and didactic. 
His lyric work, not abundant nor very varied, is ^^ood. 

Taylor, thouj^h liartlly a tlramaiist, was mainly a dramatic j^oet, 
and the dramatic bent is cuiiou'^ly illustrated in most of the poets of 
this transition, especially m Rl<.hard Hengist Horne, Cicorge Darley, 
anti 'rhomas Lo\eIl liedtlfM*'.. Horne, who was born 
three )ears later tlian Sir Henry 'lax lor, and died two 
years earlier, was a <o])ious and luisecllaneoiis writer, and his most 
famous and best thing, (bve^/. a poem of most stately versification, 
and very original in thought, but tleiicient in action, is an epic — a 
“farthing epn,” for its exicntiu autlior published it at that price — 
nut a tragedy. lUit Cosmo Jc Moihd and the Death of Marlou'c take 
the dramatic form, though, like alinost all the plays^f this period, 
they are literature without acting ♦|ualitie'>. 

(ieorge Darley, bom in the same yeai with Keats, was Irish, and 
of Dublin I'nixeisity, w'lote on the 1 ondofi, and in later life w’as 
( hieilv a ( litn . He was a good >ong-wrner, in the san^ class with 
Hood, atul lus “Fnc l>een OMiiwng '' was onte exicecl- ^ 

aigly popular; f»ut lus pnneipal work is to be found in 
>>yh'ia (its 2 7), and .\c/v////v f 1830). d'he former of these is a fairy 
play, unequal, full <»f sup<‘i tiintu's and inequalities, and marred by 
awkwardly handled < <n^iK passages, hut vor\ charming in parts. 
It is spun of delightful lyiH.s. ot ot tosyllabic coujilets no less clclight- 
lul, of other kinds of xeine less uniformly diarming, and of prose 
written Uxt much in falsetto. It has. attei many yeais, found a 
lepnnier ‘ and modern iimialors, who, howexer, have not equalled 

^ The Miauge diupree tH'txveen iaerature an<l dram.i which has m.irktKi the 
rto'iJlh IMUUJ V sn tii-. in lu.iD- il to de\oU' separate notice to this 

hr.iiuh, I’h*’ (hain.ii the gieatcr men is best noticed with then piK'nis. 

A t ii.ir.w it’j iMit I'xamph* of the is >sci is .*sn Ihoni.is Noon lallviurd (1795*1854, 
a judge, a fr'end (»{ ainl .luth-u ol .igusable A/t'monjti ot him), whose 

halt ta.o »UsS <ivS35) |K>ss^‘sst .fct ‘>n ot lex N auiy, or at least handsome- 
ness. 'Pin- cfnel i^xuiuitias ot tieorgf' IVh’.s .md \\ illiani IV. \ reign.s w-eiv James 
>hendan Knowles and the«jrst l.oid l.xUun. Knoxxlcb had a good 

piaitual ktuiwlecige of the smge. and Ihilwei was wise enough to accept advice 
from tht»se who |Kjis11es''t‘d $t, so th.u in ;u’lui|t ijuahiies liic plays of both excel 
those of most Ixtigl'.-h pkiv-wruers of any hieiarv prelxaisious since Sheridan. Bui 
Kmmk'S, whose l>iL*st-l^*memlK*ied things are Ho' Jfuninbaik ami 7 //e /wv Chtut% 
liad no hterar) g<*mus, ami not a xery strong literary taienl. so that his works, 
(»n the lK»;'irds, ,iu* IuiiiIh'i r»n the shelves » Ni>r dex’S the undoubted talent, 
the at least nut m’lemptonlv tx» U' drhied gemu.s ol Bulwer , show at its best in 
his plaf^, TJu> r^Jv^/Lvonl htmeUu, Monty, wlnle the theatre naturally provoked 
an exhibitfon of his worst faults, fioridness of expression and scniimentality. 

l-ondon, tSua. StpeniM has also lieen republished, but not uniformly 
fLrmdon, 1897), and a privately printed edition of Pottm was arranged in 1890 
by Canon Uvinglloiic. Tht Uhura ef idknm and the plays must be read m 
the originals, 

3 K 
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the curious attraction of its tan^ried brake of ]>octry. a 

much shorter piece and not dramatic, is in two cantos, the first deal- 
ing , with Joy, the second with Melancholy, and was intended jto be 
completed by a third on Contentment. It is jiartly in ortosyll|ibles, 
partly in lyric measures, and though far more ab'^lract and incohyrent 
than Sy/r/a^ has the same lo\ely snatches of poetry, c<)nirasted\witli 
much bombast and stutter. 'I he apostiophc, “Oh blest unfabled 
Incense-trce I and >t)me olhei things, ;ue uoriliy of anybody. 
Plariier, Dailey had puhlidied m 1^22 a poem callctl 7 //c I\rfvn 0/ 
and a \ery (uiiou^ pioM* antl-^ else ine<lley, /Vic 
vf /t/Vrwc.vM, by “tlu\ l'ense\ar' (i^Sjc), ulmh « ont»i:ns m last 

piece the germ of Syi: ui. l.aier, he pubh^lied l\‘.o plays, a 

/>c Xv 7 { 1 84o),an<l Kifui\i<ut (11X41), v\}.uh have all ho. faults and 
hardly any of iu , inenis lie i'>, ilu' wiuiK-. ^irang<.ly jiremonr 
lory of many of the po( of the both iIk “ >p.t>imhlu s ’ of 

its middle period and (♦thtis iiui< !i later; but feu nf those who 
beion;. Ll'^s have ei{u*xih*d lu^ best thing 

d'he sani illiaviion, but m higluM* ikgite inU, to 

be found m i homa-' hdvlocx, v.Ikj ua^ bom at ( hfton m 

,ind tijcd bv hi' al m icjo at Rasle. llctldoeN, uho 

u.is tin 10(10! oi cieat repute, and of Mana 

lCdgeu<‘ Aifii j, ui j.t t harierhou-e and Pem- 
broke (\)liege, 0\loi< b mail) ilie uiiole of I/k matd»(H»d 

on the Conlmem, uii< h< iiad g<»ne tt» sunly mod n me wac' 

undoubictlls ma atei pa'l ol In v hfe, and perhaps not entuely 

sane at any part <^1 d , uoi t! *! iu'^ menial di^imbame lakt*, as ha . 
often been the with men ot an agoeah form lU 

among the small ami interest mg, gioup of Ku/h .li po( ' uho a 
wits have suffered more than an ^ uath inatlm s one of 

the most rennirkabie. before going aboiad h(' had published two vity 
small volumes of wra*, ///c //‘//f rd 7 .<//<■/ c ami /‘//r /»V/V/cb' 
and he h;wi shown a great interest in iHHirv, < lubbing with l’ro<tei 
and other;* to publish (or guarantet* the e\|>en^es«of publedung) 
Shelley s fK»<^ihuinous work. P»ut ifce best of his own verse was post 
humous (1K51), and it has f>ecn reinfonetl .since witKsome fnigincnts 
and with Letters.^ His thief fXjrformaiK e% kepi in hand ft»r years 
and never fully completed, is a drama tailed Iktltki /Umky or 
/jji/* FooPs Tragedy y in whith he takes the wildest exiiinples of^ihc 
Elizabethan period, the play^of Tougneur, for model in more than the 
title. Composition Beddoes has none; kh larger worki» are*inrit 
dreams, and mostly bad dreams, with but the thinnest thread of even 
romantic and subjective coherence, with a total disregard of prob 
* T^ems {2 vats, Uxmton, 1S90), le/ters (t vol London, both edited h] 
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ability in incident, and with the characters looming half-finished 
through darkness and blood-lingcd mist. But they contain passages, 
especially lyrical passages, of the most exquisite poetical beauty, ^nd 
these lyrics are joined by othets mdei)cndenlly composed. ‘‘ Drcam- 
Pedlary,” ‘‘'Fhe Dirge for Wolfram,’* the “Song from Torrismond,” 
the “Song on the Water,” “Love in Idleness,” and not one or two 
hut many othcr‘^, aie among the most (onbummate things in English. 
I'he only chaige, valid ab a charge, brought against them is that 
they are not original, and this is false as a fact. Becldocs did not 
coj))* the Kli/abetlhui dranuitibtb, he continued tliem in their own 
spirit ; and it may be (jucbtioned whether, though we ha\e since had 
far greater poets than he is, we have ever had greater poetry than his. 



. INTERCHAl‘'rER X 


ThOSK who have followed tlu- narrative to thi< point will iiave small 
diftkulty m aiiticipatin^^ tlu* ' umin.it y nf tlir Dook ji:>t (ontluded. 
Yet it is of the first iinpurtame to apjtivc i.ito t x.i* tly wh.il h.ippriK'd 
at the be^,^innin;^ tif the pentul whit li it iov(is» for itu^ h iht^ l.e-l 
definiie turn the ia-tofthe iniimnerahU ifoohilions ,imi etifiie^ uhi< li 
constitute liistory of l‘.u.4h''h lom.itnris ()ni\' mo. os 
have taken pi.u v stn< e, lUtwicn wht» d.ed m 17S4, and 

Coleridi^e, who was then Ion y tis old, tin le a!( dsHett n* e^ of ‘'j>e< irs, 
almost of ^a*nus ; lKtw<'('n t*oleii‘.!L;» ai'd .'swadunia*, who wa^ 

not i>orn when ('olend^t^ ti.td, th. re ,oe onK the ditfeiaiu»s ot the 
individual^ aiul tho>e of a <tJla.n a< • utiuilatfl evpenen e and <\pej!- 
rnent in the same jiatlj-. I nun tim^' t‘» tune laii'lu ^jents, mtolrf.oa 
of tlu* traditional, t?v to alter the houine- of tma* and spa» e stj iheo- 
res[H‘Cts, and to ioakc* out thit llie ( ia mi ah whatewi the lading' * 
on its part, w.i-, always in It' heait latlun Kuinanla, atid that the 
Komanti* has always, at its best, beesi y\ l a latle f lass^.d, Ihme 
of (oursc, a ^.eriam aimairu of timh viinn^ 

universe has its shaie (sometime ‘rratla i a 'mail om ) of univeisal 
i|uaht>% or it could not exist. r»ui u h obaivations art' <*nl) of use 
as guards against a wfMHhm atid njaties t lassifu atior* : 

the great general dtffefcnusof the peit>ds leinauu and t.an nevet In 
removed in imagination w;ihout and ronfudoj^, « 

What then is thi^ iiitfertuu e ijcivv^*en “i lassit al ’ ;md “ Komaniic 
What was it that for the time ^siRCunibedt and what was it that for tiir 
time prevailed, in the baUle, of whuh the fast artdleiy salvo was the 
Lyriidl Iuifhid$ ** d he c|uesiion is one still unsettled, one never likelv 
to be settled f cmipieiely. \ et, amid endless mdividual differei^t \ 
there is j>erhaps nun h more gemTinl agteenunt than tuighl be Mip 
posed. In the wide sense the debate iHftw^cn Classical lyid Komano* 
concerns the opposite sides taken on certain theses, of which tlie more 
important arc — that poetry dejjends ufion thf? sijihject ; that everv 
kind of poetry hai^ a presc ribed or prescrrtmhle fomw outside which 
even l^eautics, as La Hai7>c said of the t>eauties of Dante and Milton, 
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arc mon^troiih ” ; that convention, generalisation, abstention as 
jnurli as possible from the fantastic, the individual, the abnormal are 
the best pnn<'iples of literature ; that definiteness, proportion, ejact 
.s(»lutlon of the problem proposed, are preferable to the suggestive, 
the \ ague, the in( ompletc. or the irregularly beautiful. 

And the Kngli-h eightf'emh century, with the later part of the 
seventeenth, had, besides taking very definite position on the Classical 
side in r(‘gaid to these questions, added certain purely arbitrary and 
more or le^s acMclental restiiMmns of it', own. It had decided that, 
while hnm.m nature wa>. to be aitendt'd to, in at lca»t a good many of 
It'' .I'.pei ts, with the m(»st sedulous care, external nature w’as to be 
a liitie negie(lt(L It had by practK'e alwa\s, and sometimes by 
pM*<'epl, maile { uridii'' an<l "tdl more arbitrary liinit4ti?)ns in such 
atlniittedly lines -,ential points a-' nieu(\ stvle, lit vi ary forms and 
kitni'.. It had, ag.iin wiihotg any ne«e?saiy or logical connection, 
de< aied that \uv neaiU all nonabamat Kngli^h literature before 
th(‘ mahilt' <u' liie x-ewntef nth <aaitury m it be ncgleclc^l, and that 
llie diamat.c auih‘M'. of the- negks'ted tune weie a set of inspired 
but, too often ill-beha\ed bab.» >. \\ about foimally pronouncing any 

tieriec on the sub!» « t, u In'ul shut Its e>(‘^ to alm<')''t all foreign modern 
luc ratine e\M*j Eh s li and a little Italian, and had studied the very 
( la"' K ' them^eK i in it)us®v < kviu ism, postponing Greek to 

I '4tin, aiu! anan, Latin *uuhois ihemscKes tu curding to its own 
gofvl plei ane. 

'I‘he opeiaiion of tlie ( au •e^ det<dled p.eremoal in Rook IX., 
beginning, as n-iual, alnn^t a*' eafl) a', the conventi<'»n itself, gradually 
brok(‘ »i up; and though it would be exticmely difficult to prove that 
ta(*n one f>f the great wnter' 17'p' t ^30 delibciatcly planned the 
' haiige all louini thougli \\ onjswoi ih, who certainly did plan a 
< iiange, w<*m wrong m *-ome important )»arlieiilars of revolt, and even 
reiainetl some of llie mo'.t ilubious points of the okl creed — yet the 
tC'-iiUs {winch, raihiM than yu* efibit'', are liic things to look at) 
follfjwed the h»t*s^n<lieateti above. 1'he immense performance of 
t)u‘ thirty sears in pot tiy wmn o#ly m the smallest degree deliberate, 
and when it \va^ dehberal*', as in of WordswortlGs “silly 

sooth,’' it was very often at Us worst. 1'he now wine shaped the 
bottles, when it dui not burst them, by its own fermentation. Except 
in ^ome metried points the thief ot which were the ihnstahel 
e\pejiment and the gradual, though by ito means universal, disuse of 
the sl^iinly dtviiled c ouplet^ -very little of the poetic change began 
at the ffWul etui The ar ciinmlatkm of new subjects --Mediieval, 
Kasiern, and what not ; the irowd of new^ models--- (icrman. Old 
English, Celtic^ true or spurious, and what not again ; above all, the 
diversity of new talents, broke ground in every possible way in verse* 
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As flir as “ orders of the day ” went, the only order of importance, 
taken for granted if not formally pronounced, was that you might 
wri^e as you liked ; that it was not necessary to imitate ajiybocly 
in creation ; that in criticism what pleased yourself, and n^t what 
Aristotle, Horace, Pope, Johnson had laid down, was to he tliij: rule. 
In so far as any one saying of any one person is the motto of\i798- 
1830, it is the saying of lilake, poet and painter, that in painting, 
and no doubt in poetry too, ‘‘every man is a connoisseur who has 
not been connoisscured out of his senses.” 

In point of genius the period is a peiiod of poetry; in point of 
mere form the remarkable change in it concerns not ))oetry but prc»se. 
It is possible that since tlie death of Milton there had never been 
alive in England a pool of the absolutely first rank ; but llicie had 
been many writers who might in prose ha\e attained suc h rank if it 
had not been for the traditions of pro'.c-w riling. Piose even more 
than verse had expiated the short excesses of 1 580*1600 by a period, 
nearly twice as long, of sober conet tne^s, and it was now to have its 
ding, its series of ihngs, for neatly a hundred years fiom Landor and 
Wilson to Stevenson and Pater. * 

Hut the rush of now or alteicd kiijd^ almost as noticeable as 
the plethora of genius and tlic change:^ of literary ctxjuettc. In 
poetry the land, from possessing It few soha' nils, becomes a land of 
springs and waters ; the novel, late f<»und, detelops enormously ; the 
essay almost outstrips it in development; hi'itoiy fills whatever gap 
may l>e caused by the dwindling c*f plnlosojihy and theology as 
contributors to literature ; fre'>Ii vatieiie-. arise every decade, almost 
every’ year. Undoubtedly there is something of Halxl in all this; 
the time, at any rate to living eye^, admit-i of no < loar des( ription ; its 
charactcristic.s, if they exist di.siinctj^v, have not yet emeigcal like those 
of earlier ages. Hut wc know that it wa> an age of very great 
literature, and that it was not destined to be ill succeeded. 
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Il .NNVSON AND ISKOWNINC: 

Tonnv-'ioii hi^ oarly nnd it? thAr.ictn 'Mir \oiunu"=^ of 1842 — His lattT 

}ifc‘ ,ind 'lh( hi Mtniona*u- Maud — Iho Idylls of Ike 

RoU ri Brounnii; PiSod-v ot his sncm k His f.nounte method — 
Hi? ical [M'ttua} appoiff- hdwan! !* it/< ieiald— l-J</abt’ih IJarrctt Broumng. 

Tbkkk is no rontiast of < onteinpoiaoo'^ in English Literature, not 
even the haif-nnaginai y (me hetween Shakespeare and r)en Jonson, 
so curious as that wiiich for some tuo-tlnrds of the nineteenth 
century is jirovulcd i)y llie | met ry of Alfred 'hnnyson and that of 
Ko!)ert Browning, As in the fomici tase, the men were friends; as 
in that, their nu'tluKN wert' at •once turiously unlike and curiously 
complementary, 

'fennyson, the third son <>1 a laige fannlvt tlio father of which, Dr. 

< ieorg<* 'fennyson, was, thoiik’h disinheiiicd^ tlu' real head of an old 

house, was hofti af his father’s lining of Somershy on the Lincolnshire 

WoUlsin 1 His elder biothcrs, Ftedcrn kand Charles,* 

were also poettcally given, and all^hiee collaborated early vNorkanU 

in the stvcalh'd i^orms hv /’7iV» Jifv//urs wbidi appeared 

in 1826. Alfred was edtu aic^d at the Crammar School of Louth, and 

thtn went to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained the 

» 

* •l''rwleti(Jv, the wll^ w.is tK>rn in 1807 and lived till 1898. puhlisluxi 

a vtiUunc of verso inucti atxnc flu- fuerngo. fhiy\ and /lours, in 1854, and two 
or three more in the hist <loea<le of Ins long life. Ch.irlcs, who wa.s horn in 1808, 
took the name of liumt. and (In’ll in 187^, was all hula very great master of 
the sonnet, and^ latge rollertion of hes woik in this kind apfK'ared {)OSthumously 
in 1 880. 
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Chancellor's Prize for a poem which was altered in subject from the 
Battle of Armag^eddon to Tinihuctoo. In 1830 he published a 
volume of Poems, of which all that he chose to save appeal, with 
others, in the later editions as Juvenilia, 'Fhese pieces, whiefe were 
rigorously revised later, may perhaps include —with the ^pital 
exceptions of the “ Ode to Memory, ' where the intensely accurate 
and yet thoroughly translated observation of the poet ai>pears ; ** Phe 
Dying Swan/’ which is a good early example of his command of 
concerted metre ; and ‘‘ Mariana in the Moated range/’ which com- 
bines both — none of his best anvl most charat tcristic' work, unless 
the “Recollections of the Arabian Nights" be also allowed a place, 
liui “ Claribel,” the oj>cniiig piece, is t haraUcristic and original, 
if not best, and the other ideal giil-plet es >nana stands apart, 
and is better •than any), tla* ** Sea rauies," and still others, also 
append from this judgment. Astonishing powtr of visual piest-nlation, 
and a still more astonishing skill of rnusKal acroinpaniment, marked 
the poet already. But his tou< h was extn inely uiuertain ; he would 
constantly rfiar it with the inawkishness ami gush which Keats had 
learnt from Leigh Hunt and handed on ; the jewelled and polished 
perfection of his work as we now ‘know 11 simply did not exist, 
At the end of 1832, but with the d,ite of 1833, he issued another 
volume, where the same defects ol ijctail wen^ r< iieved by a far greater 
height of aim and range of delivery, i his crfitamed, and indeed look 
title from, “The Lady of Shaloii,” not vet in it> full |>erfei tion of 
tapestried scene an<i ringing, w.avmg rhyme, but still beautiful already ; 
the womierful “ Lotos-Katcis " ; the great pair of piciure-gallcrics, the 
“ Palace of Art ” and the “ lircam of Fair Women " ; the splendid, 
forceful, nm» blank verse of “<Knone”; ‘‘Manana in the South" 
(the poet had made a flying visit to the I'yrenecs the summer Iveforc), 
a wonderful |>cndanC to the Nrirthfrn ; the ticiy “Fatima/^ <mc of 
his few excursions in the line of direct f>assiun, but a gical one ; the 
“Two Voices, "a piece usually rated far tcKj lc)w ; and the inferior and 
popular, but pretty, Miller’s Daughter*’ and “May ^ueen/’ 

Hut in this the faults of exertion still regained ; and both 
volumes were savagely, but not quite unfairly, < ritit ised for faults 
which in most cases were removed by the p»ei in* consequence ol 
these very criticisms. They a<^icd, indeed, not as iulcilling frost, only 
as a frosty but kindly nip to a loo preewdous and exulxrrant growth, 
keeping the plant back and^ausing infinite improvement in flofler 
and fruit later. For all hut ten yeai% I'eijnyson wrote a good deal, 
altered freely, but published nothing, ami it’wapnot till 
1842 that be reapjicared with two smalt volumes, one 
containing a selqfflipn of the earlier pieces thoroughly 
revised and enormously improved, the other a collJcticm of new 
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‘‘English Idylls Jind Other Poems.” It is customary to fix on some 
of these latter as his first pKjrfect work, and it has not been 
uncommon for judges of importance to put them above anything 
that he produced later. Put nothing in the Tennysonian kind can 
surpass “ Mariana,” or the “ Lotos-Katers,” or the “ Dream of Fair 
Women.” Still, it is not wonderful that such things as “Ulysses” 
and the hrst “ Mortc d'.Arthur” confirmed old admirers and obtained 
hosts of new ones far the poet. The “ ICnglish Idylls ” of the title, 
“The (iardencFs Daughter,*’ “Dora,” “Walking to the Mail,” and 
others, were exceedingly popular, though they caynot be called very 
great poetry, exquisite as an* some of the pictures in the first-named ; 
and “ d'he Day-Dream,” and “ Will Waterproofs Monologue” (the 
latter the poet’s best light thing) also fall short of the grand style. 
Hut this is perfcitly attained in “ Ulysscs,” in the “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
in “Love and Duty,” in “ Lorksley Hall,” in the batch of other 
pieces, perha{>s to he ralhnl Ballads for want of any better name — 
“St. Agiu's' l-Ae.' “Sir tialahad,’’ “Sir Lancelot and Queen 
(iuinexcre in “ 1'he Vision of Sin ” and the still more exquisite batch 
of .songs and fiagment’^, “Break, break,” “Come not, when I am 
dcaii,” “'I’hc Poet’s Song,’* and other';. In these, ears not origin- 
ally deaf to poetry, and not ok-^tructed by any special prejudice, 
could not fad to detec t tin* notc^-tif a poetry newer, more individual, 
and riclier than had iTeen heard, exc ept in the great writers of the 
gomcralion immediately preceding, for the best part of two centuries. 
I'hc main notes of this poetry, once m<n'c, were, first, the felicity of 
presemation of the visual pif turc, whether in the sharp, succinct 
fashion of the < onqiartinents of the “Palace” and the “ Dream,” or 
in larger groups or smaller lotu'hcs : secondly, the new modulation 
of vowel, s\ liable, word, line, and staiua, so as to produce a running 
musical rompaniment at once to the image and to the idea. 
Subsidiary U> ihe first gdi was the aKo mentioned faculty of observa- 
ti<m of small details of miture ; to the second, a rich but not 
pnimisruous of worefs both simple and compound, and a 

metrical gift which sliowrd iisctf in many measures, but specially in 
a new anil maj^nificent kind ol blank verse, ranking below, if below, 
Miiton\s only berausi' it owes a efttain amouiu of debt thereto. 
These gifts and^oihers haii not yet been set to the composition of 
any long but had proihiccd numerous and singularly varied 

handlings, in the s|>ccial lasttj tif the* century, of things past and 
present, scenes, cbaracteih (though character was not Tennyson’s 
forte), %ni<»tions, incidents, thoughts — each placed for itself and for 
ever in an eternising frame and setting of poetry. 

'Fentiysoti^ lived for exactly half century after the publicatioii 
of tlte volumes of 184a, and increased immensely the bulk, the variety, 
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the scale of his productions.; but, as generally, though not always, 
happens with poets of the first rank, he produced little that was tyew in 
^ kind, and perhaps nothing that was at once new inj kind 

^*“51 value. For this last estimate? can 
certainly not be allowed either his dramas or t^ his 
poems in Lincolnshire dialect, though the latter were ver>' effective, 
and the former have received praise, higher than that genefcdly 
accorded to them, from some good judges. Hut the success, ^lot 
striking or popular, but certain, of the 1842 issue was in many ways 
a turning-point in jiis career, r»y deguTs the sale of his verse gave 
him first a small, then a moderate, and latterly an ever-increasing 
income. Before this happened, and when his private means, which 
had always been very narrow, were threatened by an injudicious 
investment, he received a C‘roun pen winch placrtl him above 
want. Neither at this time, noi at any cnlu*r, dnl he (‘ver desert 
poetr\* for lucrative avru ations of any kinil, ev< n literary. He slowly 
elabonuet! t!ic imj>ori.mt ( <d!eeiif)n of FJegjeswlmh was to appear 
as /« J/c;;*v>r/Vfw, and he <ompleted, an<l in I«s47 publir»he<l, the 
” of his first hmg i>cH*m, his 

longest, if we evcepi the c ongen» s of the A/yZ/y ■ the 
consummate expressi<»n of hi-, masteiy in M.mk verse, anil, at lea*;! 
m its second and slightly ahered foAn, with ii^crieil songs, one of the 
most rh;mning, if not one of the great' --i, poems in Knghsh. I'hr 
exceedingly difrirnh kind of the phivhiMy romanfic, d not mock- 
heroic, in which it is wruteu, is not uni’.n sally relished ; it is too 
serious for some, not tenons enough for others, and prejiulices of 
various sorts have interfered with it^ if ccplion lint it is as much 
at the head of its own divisnui of po< try on the Romantic side as 
The H ape r>j /he /jhh is on the t las^‘c;d, and it has appeals whicit 
are unknown to Tojk-’s ghtti ring htife rnasterpie. e. 

Three years later, in 1K50, TennvMni not only married, am! was 
appointed Foet- Laureate in su'M ssion Word'-* worth, but published 

In Mffmriam, lliis volume- fc»mp<Hed of a largf nvmlicr of short 
' in fnn*' hned #< tosyllabic stanza rhymed Mth 

» . .sparingly employed seventeenth 

cenUit^* poets, hut out of wbiclf^^they bail only l>y accident, am! once 
or twice, got the full rneincal value has Ikicu oftdn put forward as 
TennysottN greatest work, and has Ijcen holly attacked and defendol 
as not merely a rite of frieml 4 np, l>tJt^ theological eirenicon between 
forth and scepticism. The first judgmetH is jme of will-worship, 
and the set rmd fwacike is merely an insiaisie etf the'apfliremiy 
ineradicable hafiii of shrinking fi^om the judgmen| M poetry as poetry, 
and endeavourttig to drag \f into another daon^ poetry 
Mem0ri^ contains things which ate ecfual to Tennyson's best ; but 
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It is necessarily less varied in subject, more sombre in hue and 
imagery, and pervaded by an atmosphere w hicli, when it ceases to be 
impressive —if it should happen to do so with this or that mqpd or 
character — becomes slightly oppressive. Its highest praise is that 
It applies and expresses in a new field those gifts of the poet which 
have been already described, and shows that, like all true poetic gifts, 
they are capable of universal application. 

His next two works, the i\ii' on the Death of the Duke of 
\VelUnc;ion and Maud (1855) were rather violently attacked, 

as generally happens \vh(‘n a man has lately rist^i to any eminence. 
There is no nobler passage in the poetry of patriotism 
than part of the first. 'The setond showed, and fortii- ^ ^ 

nalciy for alm<*st the last time, that uno^rtainty and ii;je([uality of taste 
and touch, at the first tune of asking, which had always distinguished 
the pot't. developing out id some earlier \erses, “O that hwere 
possible,' whnh are still its central ami mo->t exquisite passage, it 
aimed at too mu< h [xfiiiical and so< i.d satire in ilie style of Carlyle’s 
contemporary /,itttef itay /’a;////c/s dcnunfiation of “peace at any 
price, ' commercialism, ami ilie hke, neglecting for these its legitimate 
theme of love that nevci met its earthly ( lose,” despair, madness, 
and reconcihatuui. It wa^. unproved later, and contains some of 
the inoist passionate e< hoiffg things th.it the poet ever did, but 
it is a.s fai below //h* in homogeneity and adjustment to its 

aim as it is above it in these parts. 

'Phe detraction died, and the next volume, the Jdyils of the King 
* esiatcd I'cnnyson securely ft>r the rest of his life as not merely 

the oflu ial hut the unquestioned licad of English [)octry. It was 
devoted to the Aithunan lagend, whicli it treated, not 
consecutively, but m four epistles the W elsh story of 
(icraini of Devon and his patient wife Enid, the less 
jxietiral version of Merlin enchantment, a variant of that adventure 
of IjAucelot vvhiih he had jjarher tombed in Phe Lady of Shalott,’^ 
and vgieates^of^dl I the parung of .Arthur and (Uiincvcre. In later 
issues fresh epismles weie ad#ed, and the whole was in a manner 
framed by a yiew ‘‘Lonung tif Arthur, ’ ami by the original and 
splendid eked with less precious matter in a ‘‘Passing” 

10 match. Ntxl came Juunh Jnfen (i8b4\ containing among 
larger but le^^ser things the lovely “Voyage," “Tithonus,” “In the 
valley of Cauterct/,” and otl\prs, as #ell as the first of the dialect 
pie«es alluded to, Andiin the nearly thirty years which remained to 
him 'ftnnyson rounded ofTihc /dv/h to an Arthuriad in twelve books, 
began in 1875 and continued a series of chiefiy historical plays ^ 

^ iliys ; thndJ, 1877 ythe Promise ^ ^foy, t$Sa ; 

1884 ; TkeCuf ma The 18^54; The Pmsfers, 
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of more dubious value, and at intenals issued by themselves, 
Or with instalments of the /tiyils^ volumes of miscellaneous >jerse,^ 
the Ijst of which, the Death of iKmmCy was not published lilj after 
his own death on 6th tktober 1892. No one of these faikd to 
contain thin^^s worthy of his best days, and that of 1880, (galled 
Ballads and other IWmXy was especially rich in them, vhile th^ last 
issued in his lifetime, Demcter^ closctl with the marvellous swan-$ong 
of Crossing^ the Bar.*’ 

He had added to English poetry a body of woik whicli, thohgh 
not the greatest contributed by any man, though falling short ol 
Chaucer and Coleridge in fresh and original gift, of S|>enser in 
uniform excellence and grasp of a huge subject, (xf Shakespeare in 
universality, in jicight and depth and every other rrcauire, of Milnm 
in grandeur and lonely sublimity, of Wordsworth m etliual weight 
an<i grip of nature behmfl the veil, of Slielh y m uneaiihlmess, and 
of Keats in independence anti voluptuous spontaneity, yet tleserves 
to be ranked with the best of tliese, e\<ept ShakcsptMre only, in 
virtue of its asionishmg display of poetic art. l ennyson had never, 
no matter what his dttraftors may say, fomc short in poet»c 
thought ; in poetic style he had shtovn a uniform m.istery not 
elsewhere to be e(|iialled, and a i|uaiity hanily elsewhere to be sur- 
passed. He had rarrictl tite spt^naPpor m^slon of the nineteenth 
century in English -that <tf applying the ptnvf*r» of (olotu, ftirm, and 
music to the mvestmt iit of tin largt po stble number of thtunes with 
the imaginative stiggestion of poetry 10 a point not rtathetl by any 
other, and in all his long and fertile eateef had never hnally failed 
in a single application of them, putting the dramatic attempts, in 
which he was merely a stiangcr, aside. He had justihcd that 
‘‘return to nature^”- of which the d*i|iger was that it should become 
as conventional, as < ut and dried, as the ge neralising away from 
nature which had prerede<l it - to a pn^ h, not n>erely by an intmity of 
fresh and felt obsenations, hul by irivaru|ldy touching these observa 
tions with the necessary jK>int of gcnendi'Wilion itsr^. *iHe is always 
real, but never realist ; never rmiv Motional, but also never photo* 
graphic. His music is more difficult to pnitse, l>cea\v»c the ear is a 
more arbitrary sense than the eyN. I 0 those who have ears to hear 
there is absolutely no jK>et so inexhaustible and orii^nal in harmony 
as Tennyson. The story told in his fd/e of a hearer who knew ru) 
English, hut knew* Tennyson t>e a pjKt by the Itearing, is probibic 
and valuable, or rather invaluable, for it iKiists to the Ixistj^if not«ihe 
only tmtf criterion of jnietiy. * 

* The H^ly Crait, 1870; met Ijnette, 187a; tkfitad$, iStle; 

Tirenm, f$l5; fMkdey SixtJ Yeur* A fur, 18H7 ; JtkmAUr, tmi, wisf** 
tbec^ofthefie. 
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The life of Robert Browning was as wholly devoted to liteiature 
as that of Tennyson, but he was rather more attracted by society ; 
much of it was spent abroad, whereas Tennyson never , 

left England save for trips ; and it lacked the usual 
introductory expeiienccs of an Englishman. Browning 
was born in May 1812, in the southern suburbs of London, went to no 
regular school, nor to ( )xford or C'arnbridge ; and though his reading 
was witle and apprei iatbe, it lacked throughout his life the touch of 
scholar.ship in the wide and liberal sense which distinguished Tennyson. 
Nor was this circumstance by any means unimportant in condition- 
ing the pecuiiarille^ of Ins poetu al style. llis first poem was 
raulitti\ written in his mneieeuth and published in Ij^is twenty-first 
year; his next, appeared in 1835. though not 

I'onsummate, is ( haractenslic : neither the \erse, nor the style proper, 
nor the substance, could be afllliated on anybody, except perhaps 
Shelley, an<l on Shelley tf» a limited extent only. Certain passages 
lia\e a tegular beauty not < ommon later with the ^author, and 
assuredly not to found in any i oniemporary wwk except that of 
lennyson ; but the chief interest of the piece is its early revelation 
of the bu*athk"5s, intense, “ monodramatic ’’ manner, eschew'ing 
incident but delighting in anaUsiN which was to be one of the poet’s 
jmintH Uiroughoui, an^ uhimaU'*^' to prevail over all the others. 

has fat more diieil i harm. Here the form is openly 
tlramalir, at least the fier^onages speak personally. The blank verse 
IS still mor<- brealhle''> and })eculiai : there aie lyrics showing some 
beauty and promising inuch, aiul the vharacteis are projected in an 
entirely no\el fashion. 

From this time the poet's vocation may be considered as fixed ; 
and though ins public was at firjt smaller even than Tennyson’s, and 
took far longet O) increaM*, he ahva\s had his devotees, and never 
allowed detraction or neglect to check him, 'I'hc play— - 
a play in a manner ac table acted of SfnrJ/iirJ came 
in 1837 ; then tii§ poem of SonfM* (less distinguished 
now among it.s autlu»Fs woik, f^rhaps, since his last thirty years of 
vogue, than it \^gis as an awful exa^)lc ” or a cherished idol during 
the previous thirty of coTitcmpt) anct the collection called Be/is and 
w between 1841 and 1846. After the 

pijjdicalion of the pieces contained in this last, it was no longer 
permissible for any catholic fioelry to dismiss Browning’s 

claim to tlje fwition of m poet, true certainly, and probably great. 
The p&yS| after his own strange mode, which were included, might 
still have left a doubt, and sometimes more than a doubt. But the 
pieces czWcih DmmaBc Lyrics^ espStially “In a Gondola and 
Borphyria’s Lover,” should liave settled the question. The publ^ 
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reception was, however, still cold or totally wanting. He married 
the poetess Elizabeth Barrett at this time. 1850, the year of In 
Mempnam^ saw the great tnonodraniatic piece of Chns/mas ami 
Easier Day : and 1855 , the year of Matui, the still greater Mcfkand 
PVamen. In these three books Brownin.i: iuid taken his place i^nce 
for all : and the poet of '* I'he Last Ride I tv'ethcr *’ and “ l.ove ainbng 
the Ruins could speak in the gate with any one, enemy or fric^td. 
He still wrote rather sparingly* and his ne\t publication was prob- 
ably checked by his wife's tleath in iSbi, after which he returned 
to England. In however, cair»<* D^twaf/s the last 

of his middle period, and the last volume containing his \cr>' greatest 
work. James Lee,’’ “Rabbi Ben K/ra,’ and “I’lospice'^ arc 
among the gre^atest poems of the feiuuiy I his \olume, and a 
collected edition of the prevK»iis work nhah h.ul ushcied it, produced 
a great etTect on the geneiation \sh:<h had been giowing up for 
Browning; and 11 was pnibablv niih '.ome nmtk\vn<L\ limugh with 
a defiant acknonledgnumt of his t.nher, if not still evisting, un- 
popularity, (hat he attemplcfi lu nmurt the publu with one of the 
most audacious of adv antes />b* AV>/; am/ Me AVex\ a mighty 
collection of pieces in some tueniv ihoissan<i luus, telhng the same 
story over and over again so as to i xleba difn u nt per >onahtlcs in 
a dozen ditferent ways. The pulili “<aine to lierl," and for the 
twenty years more rlunng uhuh hi-' life lirowinng, though 

still anathematised by a \«*iy few, %%a aKlgmgly toler.ried by mort‘, 

admitted by tlie general, and wiUlly a Impishly atioretl by a <eitain 

sect. He couUi not ihro\\ off tin ^ loo rapid, too apiurrenily 
crabbed, too ically diinsv ami ill dige* !# d for them ; ami lIuMigh lit* 
seldom during this time put out a book without sononhing good in 
14 he did nearly as nuu b to damage hts fame a^ he had prev iously 
done to build it up. f ortunately, fns l)rii gift lemametl, showing 
itself at limes charmingly* and in his last volume, J udamio *' published 
at the very moment of his death in wuh ^ufiicJent volume and 

variety to end by rei onfiling ibo»e who (tad been a ymc esirangtid 
by the verbiage, the pretentiousnessf the real vacuity, of things like 
Red Coiim Nighkap Country (1873] and The Inn {1875; 

tioi much charmed by the iniqualiiy and tapage of Baiaustmis 
Adventure (its com|«inion of the year 1871, THme IMemiiei- 
Sekmang^m^ is better), Aris/opAanes^ Ape^hgy (1875X ^ Bmsia:: 

Dramatic /f/y//r (187^-80), EerisAtaMs Fandei (1884)1 
PutRyings mlA Certain People of Important ( t HBj ) ; and alternately 
recoucfled and reditgusted by Ftpne at iAi Fair ( 1 87a), PaecAioroito 
(i 876), and Jacoseria f 1 883)* 

Despte» however, tHb unh^tmate iiiet|tia]ity, or ratb^erthis unfor- 
Iftmue sMdrng to temptaiion, evoi abermitems from the 
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true poetic provide at least passages which are poetry. Their plan 
is, with an appearance of diversity, very mfich the same from 
PauHfie to the i^a^leyings. The poet takes a cliaracter, 
an anecxlote, sometimes little more than a name ; and 
instead of ftKUssing it from the outside^ or making it 
speak in simple dramatic fashion, with such passages of ornament as 
he can give, he shakes it alKmt, dis->(‘cting, or trying to dissect, its 
‘“soul, ^ analysing it'v (onstiliients, folding and unfolding it to get 
different lights and aspects, but never exactly summing up or giving 
us the whole. In thi> pr(He^•^ using as he docs^for the most part 
blank verr>t* of great variety and \igour, but breathless, somewhat 
prosaic m ihythm aiul tadeiue, t)r else rhymed arrangements fluid 
enough, but with ilicir tlueni y imn h (h((jueretl by \eibar tricks, and 
riuming m the most audai lous, though larely in any j)Osilively 
incnrreci, fashion — he pioiluccs effea t'* which peiluips seem even more 
formless than they are, but which ciaialnly dispense with the exacter 
graces of form to an e\u tu veiy unwise, and perhaps distinctly illegi- 
timate for the po(‘l. A green or a jadt cl taste may somitlimcs relish 
his phrase and peiUKl ; but the liner palate at omc declines the labour 
that is requneil, «ind fads to rank vciy high the pleasure that results. 

I’ul tn his slmrter. atul e^peiially in his lyrical, ])ietcs, \vherc the 
im})ciaUvc melody ot stan/a ani iliMue not merely sweetens his 
acerbity aiul makes jeiuncnc sucaailcnt, but applies a positive 
check to Ills verbiage, his prolixity, headlong rcadi- 
nc'^s to iu < epl the first uoid that comes, Ihowning is poeiital 

usually a poet, very often .a gieat pi»ei, not seldom a 
poet almost or ipme of the gie.ites Some surjirise was expressed 
vshen a<rilu, soon tollowed by tuhei^. <lesignalcd him at his death 
“ the |H*ei nf love,” for hi" later uorshippeis liad been wont to extol 
lu" ** thought ami phdosophy, Aol Ins passion. Hut the conversion 

of at Imsi some of the fittest was smm cfTectetl. It is always on this 

subject, and on a ceilaiu optimist view of the triumpli ot life, that 
Ibowning is ^lapyiest, while* in connection with both he has the 
faculty of the century for giving what Dr. Johnson sconi/ully called 
**lhe streaks in^lhe luUp.'* ‘‘ The Last Hide Together,'* innumerable 
as are the great love-jKieni" in Et!f!;lish from '* Alison ** to “ Rose 
Mary/* admits iu> superior and very few equals. “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
the praise of age, of failure, of approiiching death, the triumphant 
assertion of-— 

All I could «evcr In:, all men mistook in me, ; 

is practically unique, though no doubt it owed a certain suggestion 
and start, suds as is comntod w?^uh polks, to passages of FitzOeraldV 
Omar (see below). Of Browning we nsay say, 
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mortis non contnrMat In a hundred other pieces hardly inferior, 
in the browner shadfes of age as well as in the spring of youfh, he 
sang^ not like most poets, Love and Death, but Love and Lifc.j 

That he was a great, a consummate master of poetic liiusic, 
as well as of poetic thought and vision, meets more gainsayera It 
is certain that he was dangerously prone to indulgence in discords, 
and that for long stretches of his verse, es})ecially in his later luedbra* 
tions, he seems to be indifferent to any music at all cveept that of Uie 
horse-fiddle, or at best the hurdy-gurdy. lUit in the class of lyrics 
just referred to -^nd even in others — there is no softness that he 
cannot insinuate, no crash or clangour that he cannot reach. That 
he too often contemns the demand of his passenger to be carried 
softly along in jhe melodious coach'* line likewise, but when he 
cared to use it he had a ( hanot of that kind whu h yielded in pure 
voluptuous caressing movement to none, and which is perhaps all 
the more enjoyed when the passenger is shot into it from the Jidting 
tumbrils of his more ordinary rolling "tiJ^ k. 

The almost unprecedented fashion in wiii- h these two poets at 
once lead and sum up the poetic produ<‘lion of two-llurds of a century 
has made it necessary to treat them at gieaiir length than is u-.ual 
in these later Hook^. We must innv be bnefer, yet not 
Ijrief, with the iiuriif remarkable of tin ir iin»rc imme- 
diate contenifioranes, the wife i^f the one and a very early 
and intimate friend t)f the enher, Kh/.abeth liarrelt Drowning and 
Edward T'it^tfcrald. Fiu( Jerald was borrr in 1H09, at W’t>odbrti!ge 
in Suffolk, a disirit l which was Ins n idenM* by clnuce as well as 
chance during almost the whole of his hfe. He was the younger 
Km of a man of projicrty, and spent great part of his ihildhtnKl in 
France, but was sent to the (Jrarnmar Sc1kk>I of liury St. Edmunds, 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in and during his days 

there knew 'Fennyson only by Kghl, ihcnigh he w^as intitnale with 
Thackeray. Of indejK'micnt though sn^tll means, and intolenini of 
genend KKicty and l^incHs, he enlcret^ no profcsi^ig ^ind gradually 
settled down on the Mnks of the DelNm, smoking, reading, dreaming, 
and at limes using the sea a k<mk 1 deal, until Ins on I4tii June 
f S85. He had married, rallieP'late in life, tlte daughter of Lambks 
friend, Tkrnard Barton, the Quaker poet. ^ 

FitrCJemldH Jiterary interests, though a little crotchety, were 
intense, and he was at diflerent times^an intiinatc friend of the three 
greatest men of letters of the Victorian Tennyson, Thackeray, 
and Carlyle ; but he published ewiparatively little, anti thit little 
tmd a mther false appeamtice of want of originality. His delightful 
published after to dt4fk in two coilectiont, %st imde him 
Icjeowii to the generaL Hir had wiitten earfter an atquisite Hatonic 
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dialogue, of deep if not wide or commanding originality, called 
Eupkranor (1851), had translated divers plifys of ^ Aeschylus and 
Calderon (1856), and had in 1859 issued a version, also in appear- 
ance a translation, of the of the Persian poet, astronomer, and 

Epicurean, or lather C yrcnaic, Omar Khayyam. The first edition of 
this was published in small numbers, and did not become generally 
known, but its eftert upon those who did become acquainted with it, 
and who were pieparcd for its leception, was extraordinary. It is 
not in the strict sense <1 translation at all, Kitzticrald having combined, 
transposed, omitied, and e\cn inscited, to siuh an extent that the thing 
is almost as much his own as another's, liut the poetical value of it 
is extiaordinaiy. The note, somewhat resembling that of the later 
English Renaissam e as presented liy Donne, hut wtth a marked 
difference, showing its ( )neiual suggestion, is onfe of a musical 
sensuality, intensely fatalist, yet, with the usual inconsistency of 
fatalism, ringing the changes on Catpc ditui as well. Nothing in 
English had been tpiite like the intlancholy and voluptuous clangour 
of these rolling tpiatrains, rhymed as a rule atiba^ witlf the b sound 
left ringing in the air, and not (aught up in the succeeding stanza, 
but sometimes inonorbymed throughout. His other renderings of 
Persian, Siihitnan dtid ^Ibsal and the Bird I\itlinmcnt^ less known, 
are only less charming. » 

Fitzlietald did nof admire Mrs. P>rowning. And indeed no two 
writers tould be more unlike, in anything but devotion to literature 
and faculty of poeiiy. Kli/abclh Moulton Barrett, the daughter of a 
wealthy Wesidndian, was born in Durham on 6th March 
1806, and brought up chierty in Herefordshire, but Barren 
aftervvaids lived much in London. She had, after Browning, 
her lirsi youth, v( ry bad health, and was an eager though rather 
amateurish rtadet and student,* She published poems at nineteen, 
but was thirty two before, in a second volume, entitled The 
Stm/him, she developtd a distinct fmetical character; and it was 
im till the ^ntddle of the*^c^tury was approaching, and her own 
fortieth year was^past, that th<^ pieces which Ifeally speak her talent 
apjM^ared. In 1846 she married Robert Browning (somewhat after 
the ftishion of :m elo|>tunettt T)m pair lived chiefly at Florence, 
and had one child. In 1851 she published Coxa Windows^ 

and in 1857 Aurora a verse novel -with -a- purpose. Poems 

before Omjirress cumv a year before, ar^ Lasf Poems a year after, her 
de;yhin 1*86 d Pcihap^she liad never done anything better than*" 
♦‘The* Grail God Pan/which, written just before, appeared in the 
CornhW during Its brilliant opening year under Thackerays 

editorship. j 

There isscarcely any writer in English deserving the name of poet 

3 ® 
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who illustrates by defect the importance of poetic style so well as 
Mrs. Browning. ThE word is constantly used in reference to f^etry 
with a sense too general and even improper, but here it can bej used 
with exact propriety. In all the qualities (with the exception cf car 
for rhyme) which distinguish the poet from the prose-writer shc^was 
a very considerable proficient, though e\cn in ihe.se she la'^kcd 
self-criticism. .She ct>uld think as a j)oet, could feel, though rather 
too gushingly, a poet, could see. someiimes with eminent < learnt^ss, 
as a poet should see. ami m some respett^ had an equally eminent 
gift of jx>eiic music, liut in the qualities which the jirose-wriicr 
shares with the poet, and the absc-nct* of wlm h, auso less common, 
is even more distressing in the latter, she was i xlraottlmarily th li- 
cient. 1 he diilnevs or laKeness of her ear for consonant e of sound 
w'as quite unpaValleicii, and she. with all the advantages of gentle 
birth, feminine sex, (ountry bleeding, .mil an almost m holarly educa- 
tion, confuses rhymes in a manner usually supposed to be limned to 
the lower class of ^(K kneys. And this mscnsibdny to pure sound 
finds its couTftcr[Kin in slipshod and tasiele-s vo<abulary, m awkward 
and solecising uses of phrase- in short, in a gmcial slatternliness as 
regards all the mim^r, and some of the majoi, p»>ints that constitute 
style. 

This carelessness i»r numbness #')f lecl.ng extends also to some 
things which he deeper than stxle. At haidi/'any time, except when 
the beneficent restration of the sonnet bra«t* her up, is Mrs* Brown- 
ing’s com{>osilion or her com option dear, weibknit, .mil orderly. 
This flaccidily is imk'cd a s\mp:om m all the ptiets of the -second 
Romantic sch<»ol. h ha<i been threatened in Keats ; there were 
dangerous appeaninres of it, foriimauly exon ised by the kind cniehy 
of criticism and his ow n gcnnl sensc% in IVnnyson ; Koliert Brow^ning $ 
verbosity, his lawless abundaiv e, wn4 f>erhaps in fact only a nither 
more healthy and vigorous variety of it. But over Mrs. Browning it 
ruled, extxpt in the .sVw//c/r ///c and a very few 

other pieces. Still, despite the con^int im|K;rfeciipn, there is, 
on the whole, a jien^ding <harm, ^hc sense of ftie vision though 
sometimes not of the firuliy, Jn Ow|>er^s i Irave/^ in The Kh>ine 
of the Duchess May," m the of the Browin hfosar>%" in the 

wRomatint of Margret" (where the dififerent caders c given to the 
refrain ‘‘Margrel! Margrei!" by the form of the name jid 0 pte<it 
coiitribmes a marvellously t^w music to the piece, and wheif* 

’ terribly m the whole is in need tif and concentration^the 

separate effects are sometimes quite miraculous), in the VitHon of 
Poets,** in **The Sotd's Travelling ** and the ** House of Clotaii,** in a 
hundred others, we never waap more poetry, we only want 
evitscisim 
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A paragraph of mention must suffice for som^ verse-writers more 
than one of whom may be justly railed a poet, and who were nearly 
contemporary with these, or at any rate bom between Mrs. Browning 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold : the too famous Martin Farquhar Tupper 
(i8iO' 89), the enormous and almost incomprehensible popularity of 
whose worthless Proi^crNal Philou^phy has secured him an uncom- 
fortable immortality, and who wrote much else ; Archbishop Trench 
(1807-H6), a popular philologist of great acuteness, an admirable 
judge of l.atin Mech.i-val poetiy, and himself a poet ; Thomas Gordon 
Hake (1809-94), author of miuh verse, rather too^mystical and diffi- 
cult, but always high and often sweet ; Kh hard Monckton Milnes, first 
Lord Houghton (i8<d;- 85), a friend of Tennyson and tlt,e immediate 
procurer, tlKHigh at (*aTiyle\ m'^tigation, of his pcnsioiv a great figure 
in .society, literal), f»ohiifal, and other, a good critic and an admir- 
able song'WriK'r ; Sn Samuel Ferguson (rS 10-86), an Irish bard of 
humour as well as of lomame; ‘'father Front, Charles Mackay, 
.Mrs. Arclicr Clive (“V'”) but especially William E^imonsloune 
.‘\ytoun (1813-65), jomt-author of that admirable book of light verse, 
the equal of anything earlier and < enamly not surpassed since, the Bon 
ilauUict ballads, and author (*f the I.oys of the Scotiis/i CavalierSy 
FirmUum, AVMa v//, etc. Lesulc 1km ihxidiicr, though of a some- 
what diircrenl fashion,^ must bc^ranked the Iny^oUUhy Legends of 
Richard Harris Barham (1788^1845)1 ''*^0 by birth belonged loan 
older genetaiiim, but wrote the Legindi late. In grotesque poetry 
no language holds their superiors. 
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THE Vll I'ORIAN NdVEI, 

Dickens — Thackeray— His w,>ik ('h.iii'.iu* Mr^. (i.iskclt -f'hailc' 

Rcadc —Anthony Troi'n ji'' -(n-otijc l..i ‘t - lim! s Kiiii.''.!sy — tUUcfsi - 
K. I.. .Stevenson. 

There can J)e little limibt that, proAt as Iwvc been its achievements 
in poctrj' anti hi.>tory, anti not small as they have been m literary 
criticism anti the es.say itencrally, the nineteenth (entuiy, as a whole, 
will take future rank as the a.^e tif the novel. I!m there was a 
time, covering abtmt the fourth ticcatlc t>f the cenlttrs', when it might 
have seemed, and did seem n> dne \ciy i^ute and weil-infttrmed 
judge (Lockhart), that the progress t>f tiition would be arrested. 
The immense imjK'tus given by .Scott apiKiarcd to lie t.\h.ausietl with 
himself; the hardly less teal levolminn intrt«iu(ed by Mtss Auslen 
was so quiet as to lx: very nearly import epiiblc. .Not a few of the 
novelists mentitvned in the last Book were woting, ami one or two. 
Lever and Hulwer esjX’cially, had tlinr Ixsi vvt>rk to come in 1857, 
and even in 1850. liut between itjM and 1836 no one tif absolutely 
the first da.ss put in his titles. 

At this very time, however, there were luecding up, and tot even 
in their very first youth, two of the very j'^ialc.st w rilers of English prose 
fiction— perhaps, indeeil, the tmly twti who can {^ctew'i to rank with 
Fielding, Miss Austen, and .St ott. *l‘hesc were Charles Dickens and 
William Makepeace Tiiat keraj^ who were very nearly of an age, 
though Dit.kens, a llitle the ytwnger of the jiair, made 
*^***"*‘ bis mark first. He w.as lx»m in 18(2 at Portsmouth, 
where, as subsequently at Chatham, his father was a clerk in the 
dockyard This father, th^ origin|] of the “Mr. Micawber'^of 
David Co^er^ld^ a novel in great mcastnc autobtogra{ihiaiil, lost hi’* 
post in some dqrartmental reconstruction j and the feintly ror son**^ 
time experience4 straits whi^ have left their mark both here anti 
elsenherc, cs^iaily in Um Dorrit {(br Ukkens ujnior, like oH 
Dottit, was a iMisooer fee debt in the Marsbtdiea). Afiier a time, 
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however, lie found work on the press, as did his son, whose education 
was not more irre>,mlar tlian mi^ht be expected. Charles himself 
learnt shorthand and became a reporter at seventeen, but wTO^e, or 
at least published, nothing till his twenty- second year was nearly 
finished. At the end of December 1833 he began to contribute 
papers, of the descriptivi* fanciful kind that Leigh Hunt had intro- 
duced, to maga/.ines, and the Sh /t/zis hy Iloz were collected out of 
these and issued as a book e.uiy m 1S36, while bt^fore the spring of 
that year was o\ei Dickens began the l^iikwitk Papers and married. 
He was e\er aflerwaids a prosperous man as far ^s money was con- 
cerned, and Piiku'iik immediately made him famous. He was soon 
able to leave oft all w<»ik but book-wiitmg ; he made, by novels, by 
the perioiruals of liousehohi Word^, and All ihc Yea^' Rounds which 
he cilited, anil by reading Ins own work in England and America, a 
very large fortune for a man of letters, and died suddenly in July 
1K70, the most pnpulai author of his day, and with no failure of 
mental powers, though his a< tual death was due to biain di.sease. 

Dukeiis’s woik was very i onsiderablt , and the book part of it, 
after those just mt uiioneii {RiihaiA: was published at the end of 
1 837), apjM'aied .IS follows idiver l a'isl^ » Nichidtis Nicklehy^ 

Old (V//7fw/r >//(»/ (this and the next at first appeared 
with a frameuoik, aft^'rwtiuls ell'll aided, as “Master Humphry’s 
Clock *'). 1840-41 ; iuftfudv Rthli^t\ 1841 ; Amcficufi AYtes^ 1842; 
Mitrtin ChuzziewK^ t ^43 ; "cnes of Christmas Looks between the 
l.itter year and 1848 (this w'as continued in a wa> later by his con- 
tributions to the Christmas numlKTs of his peiiodicals) ; Pictures from 
Utiiy\ 184s; Ihnnhcy atul 1846-48; David Cvpfcrfieldy 1849- 

50; Pltak Jtause, 1852 53 ; Pke Chiiifs Jiislory of Iingland (his 
only worthless biwik), *854 ; Hard TitmSy same year; Little Dorrit^ 

* ^3 5 57 ; *f ^ ^ ^ ommenial Traveller 

(a beU«r A<c), 1861 ; unat Ecpt\ tat ious^ same year; Our Mutual 
I'riemU 1864 65 ; and the ynfmishcd Juhviu Jhoody which was ap- 
jiearing when#he (Jied. .Mosf of these, except those contributed to 
the two periodicals, came out ki numbers with illustrations, a plan 
very f>opular in^thc mithlle of the century. 

Although frviin the first to the I.® 11)01*0 is unmistakable unity in 
Dickens^ and alfliough nobody whi> had ever read Pickmck could 
niistJike Our Mutual Fricud for the work of any other author, his 
genius submitted to certain changes, •though perhaps it never at- 
tainilidi any great expansion. l>e had been as a child an enthusiastic * 
studenf of SmoUeu, and Smollett’s peculiar construction, or absen^ 
of construction, was reproduced exactly in his earlier work, and did 
not disappea^mm his later. Nor, thoH^h this is less generally known, 
does he owe much less to Tlieodore Hook, who induenced his early 
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novels as much as Hunt influenced his early essays. Pichvick itself 
is merely the picaresque adventure -novel in a modem, more jf^ood- 
natufed, and slightly softened and cx:ilted form — a set of ^ccncs 
hardly connected at all except by the presence of the same figuies in 
them. If Oliver Tzcfisl an<l Am kolas A'kklch ha\ e some app^ach 
to greater unity, it is only because of the inel<Klramatic interest oif the 
fortunes of Nancy in the first case and the poetical justice the 
downfall of Squeers in the second. Even Martin Ckuszlcwit^ i^ay, 
even David Copperjkld^ arc chronicles merely. The Old Curiofiity 
Shop is not even .this; it depends sentimentally upon Little Nell, 
really on the immortal Dick Swivciler. Domluy and Son ailcmpls 
something but does not succeed. From Tdeak Ifou^c onwards 
Dickens did nyike a strong elifort at connected plots — plots some- 
times, as in the case of Little Dorrit anti even lUeak House itself, so 
elaborate as to be in part> unintelligible. Hut, either as a conse- 
quence or as a com omitant of this, the separate scenes and characters 
lost a great jleal of their early freshness and case., though the real 
appeal, the real merit, of the books always lay in them. 

If we examine Dickens carefully, and without prepossessions, w^e 
shall find certain gifts the presence of which cannot reasonably be 
disputed, and certain grave faults or la< ks nearly as certain as the 
merits. No writer has ever had* a more maiaellous faculty of 
depicting what may be called town-sccncry inan Dickens. He can 
give the interior of a house or room, the “ almospheic" of furniture, 
the general air of a street, as no one hat! given tlicsc things before 
him. Further, he can people these scenes with tigurcs which at 
their best have a vivacity, an arresting power, again inferior to none. 
And he can adjust scenes and figures for several purposes, but 
above all for the purpose of humorous actum tending sligluly to the 
farcical, wdth a felicity in iiis earlier find belter days almost unerring, 
and even in his later seldom far out. Vet it has Ijcen queetioned 
whether the life with which his scenes j^d characters arc provided is 
altogether human life whether his world is qpt usiihcr a huge 
phantasmagoria of his own creation. f 

His main faults again arc hardly denied, save J>y extravagant 
adorers. Dickens’s range of character, though extensive, was also 
peculiar and strictly limited.^ He certainly did ndt draw, with any 
success, persons beyond the lower and the lower middle classes ; and 
the defence sometimes put, ^hat hc^did not wish to do so, must 
^bc ruled out, for he tried and failed to do ft. His characters o£ the 
upper and upper middle classes (with whom, it must be remembered, 
he had, in the time when he was ** making himself,’* hardly assod* 
ated at all, while later he was |oo busy, too much set %oiie groove, 
and H may be too prejudieed, to study them with impaitiidily) have 
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not merely the fantastic quality, the c!oubtfij 3 reality of his Sam 
Wellers and his Dick Swivellers. They arc not creatures who, in 
another and slightly altered world, might be real, and are still 
delightful ; but monsters not suited to any conceivable scheme. The 
relations of the second Mrs. Dombey (except Cousin Feenix, who is at 
least a genial improbability), theso(iety of the Decllocks, the guests of 
the Dorrits in their prosperity, and some of those of the Veneerings, 
have hardly a touch of life they are to the humaii species what the 
fancy birds and beasts, by creating which the laic Mr*. Walerton used to 
amuse himself and display his skill in taxiderni)* were to the actual 
fauna of this eartii. Nor is u reasonably deniable that Dickens had 
many irritating mannerisms, a lack of anything like ^eal acquaint- 
ance or synqiatliy with great and high regions of ♦hought, and an 
unfortunate pronene^s to talk about what he did not understand, 
but he rernam^ the gicau^'t fantastic novelist of England, and, with 
Ual'/at', lire greali'^t lanta-^ti* runelist of the woild; and his three 
best book*', which may be* taken to bo /V(/ra7t/\ David Coppcrjiehi^ 
and Gri\it hxpCitations^ are the mastcqnccos of their special kind. 

William Makcqieace 1 harkeray was born at Calcutta (where his 
father, a cadet of a famdy originally of Yorkshire, and grandson of a 
headmaster of Hairanv, was a Company's servant) in July 1811. 
His father died whe% ho was years old, and his 
mother nrarrying again, the boy was sent home, and 
after living at I'unbridgc Wells and afterwards in Devonshire, went 
(o Charterhouse, He proceeded m 1829 to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but took no degree. He contributed, however, to an under- 
graduates^ paper, JVit' and parodied Tennyson’s “Timbuctoo,” 

or at least wrote a burlescpie poem in competition with it, the first 
couplet of which is a pleasai^ foretaste of his style all through 
life — 

* In Africa a <|uancr t»r the woild — 

The men arc bl:u'%^heir luck> arc crisp and curled. 

• • 

After leaving Cambridge Iro (rafcllcd in Cermany, and began to read 
for the IkiV ; hut the loss of a cotj^etent, though not large, income 
which be hud inherited, made some more speedily remunerative 
occupation necessary, «uui he took to journalism, sinking most of his 
retaining property in running, instead of merely writing for, papers. 
He went to Paris, where his another %ind stepfother were living, to * 
study l^ain^ing, for lie mmI much more set on art than even on litera- 
ture, and had, as his illustrations show, great, though curiously 
warped and incomplete, ability thei^or. He married in 1836, and 
settled sditma, time in London, writi% busily for all sorts of pape^ 
from the TiMs and /mrer donm wards. But, after the birth of hia 
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third child, his wiftiis mind gave way, and she never reco^'crcd, 
though she survived him for some thirty years. 

lOespite what seems, on looking back, llie unmistakalde, and 
indeed unique, quality of Thackeray’s most immature work, jit was 
very long before it attained popular rec ognition, while it never at 
any time brought him anything like the substan^ljal rc- 

cariy^work. 'vai'ds earned hy Dickens, lint, while the latter \ncver 
much excelled his first distinct essay, it was years before 
Thackeray gave hi^j full measure. His first book, the J\tns SlrfJi 
Booky published iif'iS40, and consisting of reprints of his work us a 
Paris correspondent for ne\\sj)apcrs, is extieincly uiucjual, much of 
it mediocre, some poor, and \ery little of the best. It had no suc- 
cess, nor had the much more characteristic collection of which 

followed next year, though this < oniained the the 

admirable extravaganza of .^fajor and I'hc Indford Rtnv 

Con^pinxeyy a story owing a little t<» C'harles de licinard, but a mastci- 
piece in itselif. Ci(fJu'rim\ I'fh' Hoyy^itrty and 77ie Sluibhy 

Genteel Story had tin' same inc(|ualuy ; while llirry tynifon, though 
it has long been fashionable to rank it very high, attracted no great 
cUttention at fast, and to some of 7 'hackcray’s most fervent admirers 
has ahvays seemed chictly notiieablc as his first display of that 
extraordinary faculty of simulating, or rathcrt**e-crealing, eighteenth- 
century thought and feeling which he afterwards showed. I’he 7ns/i 
Sketch l^ook of 1843, though a book almost peerless in its kind, did 
not please greatly, nor the admirable CornhtH to Gfotui Coiroy 

or Eastern Sketihes of three years later, 'rhatkeniy liad reached 
the full limit of thirty-five before thriving in any real literary sense 
seemed possible for him. 

But his luck was now turned bvi^hree did*erent publications — the 
charming trifle of Mrs, I\^rktns\s Hall (1847), which seems at last to 
have converted the public coldness into appreciation ; the wcfhderful 
Book 0/ Sno/fs (iS4'S)y imhhshcil in Punoit ; and most of all the great 
novel of Vanity Fair (1848). 'Phis last, thought at first ctildly re* 
ceived, and perhaps not at first clispftying-its full quality, could not 
fail to win over whatever critig* there may have boen In England 
(which, by the way, as it happ<,-ned, was at the particular moment 
by no means overstocked with that article). By the beginning of 
1848, Thackeray vxas established, in the estimate of the l>cst judg|fS, 
as the greatest living noveliit, and had made himself popular 
enough to secure profit as well as fan#!. He lectur^jd |i hitle, 
and the lectures gave the admirable essays, rather than lectures, 
known as The E^nglisk Hwnotmsts and The Four Georges (not pub- 

• The Yellowpltish CorretponJknce** had ap|3earcd even bdSe the ** Parisi’* 
book in rSjS. 
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lished till latci). He continued his Christmas books. But it was of 
more importance that ht also continued liij gfeat scries of novels. 
PcmicHijis' (1849-50), which followed V\wity Fafr, was a more 
amusing and genial, if not a greater, book than its forerunner ; and 
lismofhi (1852), whicli followed Pendennis^ is among the very 
summits of English ])rose fa tion, cx(|uisitely written in a marvellous 
resurrection of eighteenth- century style, touched somehow with a 
strange modernity and life which make it no pastiche^ containing the 
most brilliant passages of mere incident, and, above all, enshrining 
such studies of character, in the heio and heroin^ in particular, but 
also in others, as not four other makeib of English prose and verse 
can show. 

After a tour to America, 1'hackcray pioduccd llic NciiKOjnes 
(1853-55), a book lesembiing Pendtuni^^ with which it was 
connected by the reappearance of some personages, ])iit with more 
pathos, though perhaps a little kss ficshness. He had a bad attack 
of Roman fe\er in the \\ inter of 1855, and it is believed that his 
health was permanently affected ; but thi'. stay at Rome saw the 
writing of I'hc Post' and th*' the last and best of his 

extravaganza -romances. /7/c Viry^iniarn,^ the novel of the next 
two years (in one of whiHi he stood for Oxford and w'as beaten), 
exhibited something the inecjliality of his earlier work, but has 
much of the e.\i ellence of the later. At the beginning of i860, he 
undertook the editorshii) of the new CorjihiU May^azinc^ a task in 
itself very uncongenial to him. He contributed to it, however, the 
Roi 4 ndfiboNt Papers^ which show him to the very last at his very 
best as an essayist; and furnished it with the slight but amusing 
novel of Love! the Uyd(> 7 <r/\ and the much longer but much less 
good Adven/ttres of Philip. He gave up the editorship after two 
years, but began and carried s(»fiie way a third noveU the unfinished 
In this, the old hicuity of re -creation, as regards 
scenes, manners, and specdi^ is unimpaired, but the book is hardly 
long enough 40 ^^ve. giouiuT for judging whether the old wizardry of 
character-drawing would have%een retrieved. He was found dead 
in his bed nt lys house in Kensington on Christmas Eve, 1 863. 

Both in prose and in \erse (f3t in a certain humorous-pathetic 
variety of the latter he displayed gifts which very nearly, if they do 
tyt quite, give him positive and high rank as a poet) Tbackeray*s 
cnaractevistics, both of conception and expression, are wonderfully 
distinct and extremely friginal. During his lifetime some foolish 
persons called him cynical ; since his death, others not more wise 
have railed him a sentimentalist. Both judgments were comple- 
mentary e^i^gerations of the fact ^st glanced at, that his is the 
^xtremest known development of that mixture of the pathetic and the 
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humorous which is latent in all humour, which Shakespeare had 
brought out occasioHally — as he brought out everything — which had 
been driven in and turned to a furious indignation by unha|ppy fate 
in Swift, and which both the time and his own temperamfent had 
allowed only occasionally to appear in Fielding. An \intense 
appreciation of the ludicrous as|>ecis actual human life e\fists in 
Thackeray, not so much alternately as sicU; by side with an dcjually 
intense appreciation of ‘‘the pity of it. ’ .At times he may V^ock 
the weak, at times he may disgust the strong ; but hardly cicr in 
his master* work Js tht're a real excess in either direction, ‘The 
verse, as usual wiilt the higher form, gives il'e simplest and best 
expression of this mixture, as in such piei cs as the “ Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse,^*^ “ d'he Age t>f W isdom/* Vanitas X'anitatmn/' and 
others ; but it constantly suft'uscs the laign and better part of the 
prose with a “humanity" imt so mm h “t« rnl»le/* though Fit/(»enild 
called it so, as wonderful 

This poruharity of thought, hourver, lu' shares; his peculiarity 
of expression is, as always with the greate^^t ones of ht<‘niiure, wholly 
his own. Owing to whatever cause — for lus tniucaiion was not 
irregular, and his literary taste w.i'^ exquisite — Thackeray was at 
first a rather “ inrorrert ” w riier» in the school s<*nse, and be never 
became a very correct one: but fills was the slightest |>ossibic 
importance. W’e can see in his vety earliest writings a j>eculiariiy 
of phrase, of style in the greatest sense, which is nowhere discernible 
before him, though its easier and more tangible mannerisms have 
been copied by some after him. It is an extremely conversiilional 
style, and at even its highest pitdics it always seems to l>e 
addressed to a listener, rather than, like some of the great literary 
styles, those of .Slmkcsjxjare’s solilrnpiics in jxirlicular, to be com- 
posed without reference to reading or hearing at all TItackeray 
always presupposes an interlocutor or at Ica^^t an nurlitor, ail^l in so 
far as we can lay the finger on any re;i|lj: formative {wndiarity of his 
style, it is this, that he is constantly nueting, as i^wcw;, the fancies, 
ob}r‘ctions, assents, and the like which he. sup|xiscs to arise in this 
double of himself 1 his peculiarity is observable wt more in his 
elaborate digressions of ** atldn^fs to the reader ** ^suggested, as no 
doubt they were, by Fielding’s mewt; set exordia) than in the smallest 
turns of his phrase in novel or essay alike. His play on woids-ya 
point in which he is again ShUtkespeaipan — his broken sentences, the 
3tigmg turns of bis thought and fancy, are all dii|, partly at 
ie^ to this intense excitemeni of brain, which overhears befewehand, 
as ft were, the coming repartee^ comment annotation, and half 
mmimf parriei it ere i| arrives. It foUowa ftep this that 
llw k DO phi|M in Ei^rtfh so iiervcas% so Aulleringiy altve» as 
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Thackeray’s. It stands at the very opposite pole from such other 
phrase as Lander’s, which is complete, majestic, ^imposing, but a very 
little dead — to be contemplated, to be even received with respect and 
admiration by the reader, but separated from him by a gulf. Whereas 
between Thackeray and his reader there is a constant pulse and 
current of sympathetic feeling .and thought The reader knows that 
the author is all attention know what he will think, what he will 
feel, and he is all the incue sensitive to the thoughts and the feelings 
of the autht»r. If we find this anywhere before in English literature, 
w^c rm<l it in the great fanta'.ts— • r.urton and IJn^wne — of the seven- 
teenth century, and just bt:t<»re I 1 ui< kcray in Charles Lamb, from 
w’hom, if frfun an> hotly, he may have derived hints for it. It may 
also be noticed that he was a constant stmlent of HowoW, w'ho has it 
in a far infr rirtr degree, but after sonu tlung the same kind as his 
giealor < ontentjKuaiies, 'fhese gift.-., and tlual other singular one of 
simulating the styh* of fonneT times, do not fully expkiin Thackeray’s 
mastery, but they are hi'>torj< ally noticeable. They would not have 
made him what he is, »he tet order for ever of the higher fingiish life in 
the middle nineteenth v entuiy, ami the creator, in that period and out 
of it, of Lccky Sharp and of Ilcalrix E.smond ; but they helped him 
to be this, and they made him one of the very greatest of English 
writers. • 

The determination of genius and talent low’ards the novel, of 
w'hich these two great writers were the greatest and earliest expres- 
sion, ail'ectcd, as w*c have saitl, older incit like Bulwer and Lever, and 
extracted from them better work than they had at first produced. 
But It was, naturally, shown with more distinctness in younger men 
and women, who may in some cases have imitated Dickens or 
Thackeray tiireclly, but v\1k> m most were not their children so much 
as their younger brothers ami sftter>. 

Among the carlic>t of these was Charlotte Bronte, a novelist 
w^hose life has received rather disprojiortianate and even unfortunate 
attention, huV whgse work is still veiy variously judged, and in fact, 
from its iweuUaritics of circumstance, will probably 
always reimin^a problem. She was born in i8i6, the 
daughter of a dergyman of Irish cxf^aclion, but beneficed 
in Yorkshire, afid she had two ycningcr sisters, Emily and Anne. 
The three in 1846 published a volume of poems under the names of 
Ctrrer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. ^ It aitimcted no attention, and, so far 
as Glmrlolte's and Anne'^verse was concerned, did not deserve any. 
But j^biily had a nant^w intense vein of poetry in her, and her 
** Hestteinbrance ^ and one or two other things are almost great They 
then tried ^se fiction, CharloltcVriting Th^ Profess0r, Emily^ 
and Anne, The Timni of Wi/d/eii Mali aiad 
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AgPics, Grey, These two Iasi are ordinary ihin^^s ; Wuihering Heights 
an extraordinary onl, though its merits may be variously judged ; 
The J^rofessor did not in the least give Charlotte’s quality, iuid she 
could not get it published. Nor was she at first more fortunate with 
Jam Eyre^ which, however, was at last accepted by Messrs,! Smith 
and Elder, and issued in 1847. It A\as extravagantly attacked for 
impropriety ” and otlier crimes, but was popular. Vet its a^hor, 
though she lived seven or eight years hmger, wrote little tnore, 
Shirley m 1849, and ViUette \\\ 1852, neither of them long bt^oks, 
being her only coi^pleted work. She married Mr. Nicholls, who was 
her father’s curate at Haworth, in 1854, ami died next year on the 31st 
of March. The Trofe^isor aKo found its way at last into j}rint, but 
her remains ”^wcre quite fragmentary. 

It will thus i)e seen that the circumstames of Miss llrcmtc’s w'ork 
are rather peculiar. C'ritics have often to judge fiom a small amount 
of work, when the author has been piecocious and has died young. 
But Charlotte lironte published nothing of importance till she was 
[xist thirty, and though she was not far off forty when she died, and 
had a great success to encourage her, increased her work but little. 
In such a case it may at least be doubted whether longer life would 
have given much more work or whether there was indeed much more 
to come, ^ 

But there are other and more intimate features whic h point to the 
same inference. Of the talent — in fact of the genius in a certain 
Hawed and limited sense — of “ Currer Bell ” there can be no doubt. 
She followed no one, and many have followed her. Her work, 
however questionable it may be m itself, stands in the middle of the 
century, marking distinctly a transition period. It is distinguished 
as much from 'I'hackeray and from Dickens by a curious spirit of 
irregular and stunted romanticism, it is distinguished from the 
romantics proper by a realist touch no less unmistakable. t 

And yet her limitations are extraordinary. It seems as if, unless 
in the grim-grotesque of piirts of Jane Eyre, sh(^ cowld never get 
beyond her personal experiences. Hie exacler and less dreamy part 
of Jam Eyre itself is merely a half-vindictive record o( her sufferings 
as a school-girl and a governess.^ Shirley is, in the heroine, a portrait 
of her sister Emily ; Caroline, it is believed, was another, hardly less 
direct ; the curates and their chiefs arc a series of almost libellous 
likenesses. Vilktie reproducKs her stay in Brussels with the same 
audacious fidelity. Out of this circle of<)ersonal experiences* she 
could never get, or could get out of it only into the imaging dbd not 
very worthy society of her Rochesters, in which she certainly created 
the ugly and unattractive hero.|^ ^ 

Thb indicates^ if not a grave &ulty at any rate a distinct want m 
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her artistic nature. The transcript of personal experience is not 
only a legitimate, but an almost in variable,* paft of the novelist’s re- 
sources. We have it in Fielding as in Smollett, in Sterne as in^Miss 
Burney, in Miss Austen as in .Scott, in Dickens as in Thackeray. 
But the novelist cannot, like the poet, “ look in his heart,” and his 
memory, and write exclusively, 'fhe result, save in a person of 
almost supernatural exfierience and quite supernatural character, 
must be monotonous, and can hardly fail, even in its monotony, to 
be scanty. Every life (it has been said in many forms) will give 
one book if the liver knows how to write it ; b^it few lives indeed 
will give more than one. 

There are other things in thi^ curious writer which might be 
noted as faults, as well as som<‘ which might he setjLo her credit. 
But her great merit is that she re.illy did imtiate. Wc had the 
picarcscjue nov(d, the romanee of adventure, the prose comedy of 
manners and charadcr, the extravaganza, the historical novel, the 
novel intensely domestic. She introduced a new cross and blend 
which was at once donu'stu' and romantic, analytic ancT imaginative, 
pathetic and ethical -the no\eI neither namby-pamby nor goody- 
goody, nor idly handling sham terrors, nor clumsily, and without 
magic, trying to emulate the (»reat Magician’s dealings with the past, 
nor decorating the present will# mawkish sentiment and third-hand 
rhetoric. In a worth she showed the way, though in her own work 
she hardly discovered the counir>c 

She was followed, and pretty close, by a group of remarkable 
novelists, most of whom cannot be said to have owed each other 
anything, because they were \er>' nearly of the same age. The 
eldest of the group, w ho became the biographer of Char- Caskcll 
lotto Broniti liersclf, w as not the most remarkable, though ' * 

she has her partisans. This f as Elizabeth Stevenson, a name in 
which# few will recognise Mrs. (laskell. She was born in i8io at 
Chelsea, but was brought uj) at Knutsford, neiir Manchester, and in 
1832 marri^i ajl'nitarian mtnisici of that city. Her first novel of 
importance, Mary lutrion ( 1 8#8), was also almost the first attempt 
(though Dwiraf li had tou< hod the subject in his meteoric way in Sybils 
and others otherwise) to make the ’tbw cr life of a great manufacturing 
town, faithfullyV*^tw*’^<^^» substance of a novel, rather in the 

way in wiiich Miss Austen had used the life of English parsonages and 
manor-houses than in the fantastic manner of Dickens. It was a 
groat and a deserved s^cess. Ruik, five years later, develops thc^ 
more thcalrical side of the talent shown in Mary but Crm- 

contemporary (i^S3)i is nearer to the actual subjects and 
manner o^hc misti-css — for ther^ can be very little douU that it 
would h&my have been what it is If Emma had not been written^ 
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though Mrs. Gaskell replaced the slightly merciless satire of the 
original with an amiable ^sympathy, less potent but hardly less agree* 
able.^ Of the books which followed, till her death in 1865, North 
and South (1855), and Syhnds Lmfcrs (1863), with the unfinished 
Wives and Daughters ( 1 866), may l>e esixjcially mentioned. In Mary 
Barton the labour-troubles of her scone give her somethinj^ of the 
extraordinary interest and excitement to which the elder noveli^s had 
thought it almost obligatory to have recourse ; but in most of her 
other work she dared the dangers of the obvious and founds them 
vain. ^ 

Next in order of birth was a slightly ecceniric but ver)' powerful 
tale-teller, Charles Kcade, who incd all styles, and never did any- 
thing commonplace in any, though perha[)s he never turned out an 
actual masterpiece. He was boin sn 1814, at Ipsden in 
Oxfordshire, of a family of the ^qtiirearJiy, iKJcamc a 
Demy and then in due course a Fellow of Magilalen 
College, Oxford, arul was called to the Ihii, but neither practised nor 
took up any regular enqiloyment. After the manner of a Freni h 
rather tlian of an English man of letters he began with play-w riting, 
which he ncvcT gave up, though he was not mure su<acs.sful in pro- 
ducing literary drama than nui'^t of his < ontcnqHirarieH : and he did 
not make his mark as a novelist l»Jl he was^ nearly forty, when, in 
1852, he published /*eg lioj/in^ton, Ihenceforwanl he was a 
frequent, but not too fre<|ucni, ptmlurer of novels, which he wrote on 
the modem s)’stcm of *' doi umcnl '’-collet ling — gathering from news- 
papers and IxKjks every |Kirli« ulir, alK>ut tilings past or present, that 
be thought might give prin« ijxil or auxiliary interest 10 his tales* 
but infusing into each touches of remarkable idiosym nisy. His best 
books beyond all question are // is AWvr tot* late to Mend (1856) 
and 7 ^he Cloister amt the Hearth : the one a story, tirst of 

brutality towards prisoners in gaols, anr! then of the new Australian 
gold4eids; the «>thcr a wonderful ada|>tation, in the sjxsrial spirit 
of the later nineteenth century, of the totioquies ;ipd other autobio- 
graphical or setni-autobiogniphical wit mgs of Erasmus, which arc 
drawn upon to give a romanlk picture of that humanists father. 
But it may be questioned whether Ine already-mentioned Beg Woffing- 
tm and CkrisUe Johnstone (1853), lilso an early piece, to which 
may be added Ltme me IMtle^ ljn*e me tj^ng do not show 

him at his very best, if they tore not hi® very best books^ httmm 
*thcy are less overladen than the others, anil still less than his later 
irnks hrom Grifiih Gment (1863) to A WomanMder (tBfrt 
«p«rpoiC5,** with document," with efusode, and with d%re«sion- 
Hediediii 1884^ ' %- 

Vei another yetw, and in i8f $ was bom Anthony Trt^ope# a 
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novelist immensely prolific, popular for a time, though not quite till 
his death, a good deal underrated since, nevei* pefhaps rated or likely 
to be rated by good critics among the first, but sure , 

with such critics, sooner or later, of recognition as xroHope. 
interesting and singularly typical He belonged to a 
literal*)' family, for his mother was herself a popular and prolific 
novelist, and bis elder brother, Thomas Adolphus, was a miscellaneous 
writer of industr)' and merit, chietiy on Italian subjects. Anthony 
himself, though he went for a time to two great public schools — 
Winchester anti Harrow - was rather irregularly^ educated on the 
whole, and entered the puhlit servit e early, reaching a high position 
in the OtTice, and tloriMiig not a few of bis scenes and char- 
acters from his CNf>encn< t‘s there. He had also a ratijfr wide know- 
ledge i»f ilitTcrcnl kinds of iMiglish upper middle-class society and 
of some of the lower, was an enthusiastic fo\-bunler, knew London 


society, literary and tnlicr, well, and at the same time had a knowledge 
of the |>cruliar and t haractensiic life of cathedral towns \jhich would 
not have <li>griKe<l Fielding t>r Miss Austen. After some initial 
exjicnmenls, m wha h he tlul not >U<)w* himself at his full strength, he 
liegan in 1H55 tf» make hi^ mark with and made it 

unmistakably a hiiU? later with Ininhcstcr Ttwrs^ which wants only 
a to he one of the yeatest English nov'els. Ihe new 

development of maga/iirls, with serials running through them instead 
of ap|K*anng scjxuatcly in parts, exactly suited Irollopes business- 
like fashions of compoMtion, and contributed enormously to his profit, 
though it may be douhtlul whether it did not injure his fame by 
tempting him to over poMluction. He lived loo long even for his 
profit, aiul he wrote far too much for hi-s fame ; but his truth to life, 
and not merely to external life, was extraordinary, his fertility in 
scene and character wonderful, ind his [H)siiive power far greater 
than it |as recently been uMial to admit. As the prince of a whole 
class of novelists who have tlourished throughout the later nineteenth 
century, he at Jcasl must ocai^y ^ representative position when the 
rest of his irilie are fiirgotien ; and it is by no means impossible that 
some who go to him merely out of the curiosity aroused by this 
representative position will conlinu? to read him for his intrinsic 

♦ merit, • , , , ♦ 

1819 saw the birth of two greater writers, though the uncertainty 
of ftputation which seems to affect the novelist more than any other 
class Jim attacked them to% cst^cially the cider. Ma^ Aim Evans, 
later Mf*. Creus, known in literature as Ge«Ke Eliot, 
was bom at Arbury, in Witrwickshire, and till the age 
of thirty live^in the same neighbourtlood. She ■ 

w at teaat ^liahed, nmliing early, biA having altered her reUgiom 
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views, translated Strauss\s IJ/e of Jt^sus^ and in 1 849 went abroad to 
Geneva, When sh% returned she began writing for the Westminster 
Rttneu^ her essays, reviews, and some further translations of anti- 
Christian work, showing ability, but no very great talent, and not 
even an approach to genius. Ilut she met, was attracted W, and in 
a short time went to live with ticorge Henry Lewes (iai7-78), a 
somewhat Hohemian man of letters, of great attainments and remark- 
able critical power, who, though ap(>arently unable to poKlucd original 
work of merit himself, seems somehow* to ha\e discovered, deVelojKsd, 
or accidentally sj^arled the faculties of hi^ tompanion. The tales 
called Scenes 0/ Cicriuii I ife began to appear in lUackivcHni's 
zine at the beginning of 1857, an<l next >car the more ambitious 
novel of Adam Bcdc was published. 'Hie humour, pathos, and un- 
copied distinction of this, lui b<uh the cniM a! and lh<^ public taste of 
the moment, and the author (\\h<> retained her p'ieiulonym, though 
attempts to claim the cr<'tlit of her work rn.ide it ne< essary before 
very long to disclo-ve her identity) siii ngiheiud her )K»siiion by The 
Mill on tie and Marmr 'riicrc are 

those who think that, had ^he died at tlu> time, her reputation would 
have been less c\|>osed to danger than it has actually pnived to be : 
and it is certain that in all her novels after this lime there is a .shift 
ing of the ground from the humornis-paihetir treatment of the lower 
or lower-middle provincial Hasses, which* had hilhertcr been her 
stronghold, and of which she had peihajrs exhausted the capabilities, 
liul public taste came for a time more and moie to her, and Rontoit, 
an Italian Renaissance .story <1865), Felix Unit (1866), and Middh 
tnarch (1871) were novels which brought in more fame and more 
profit than any of their lime. Indeed this last, apj>earing as it did 
just at the lime when an enj^oitemen/ {as the French term it) fur 
undogmatic religion, unconvenitonul moiulity, ami apjxirently fm* 
thought bad set in, made her a son of con ric-idol. It w;«s for a 
time almost treason to **cultiife'' not to admire her, Tlwn the tide 
turned, and though her next and List^ovel, Ihmid If^ntnda (1876), 
bad a great sale, yet its rather prentisicrous subjed (the delight of a 
supposed young English gentleman in finding out that* he is really 
a Jew), and the appalling semi -scientific jargon in which it was 
written, turned most tastes against it. Miss Evam^s only later work, 
(her marriage with Mr. Cross took place after Mr. Ixwes's death 
in 1878, and shortly Iiefore^her own) was the Impressmu of Tfce 
pkrmtm Such <1879), and was Ijettir thfn it seemed to t>e, b^jt was 
not popular. Her imthumous memoirs (she died at the 'endtjf 1880) 
were rather instructive m biography than interesting as literature. 

In the years which have pafits^ since Iter death, Ui^h her works 
mm hdievedL still to be wklily read, her repute with iSe critics has 
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decreased out of all proportion to her real merits, though in pretty 
exact proportion to the extravagant heights k) \fhich the same critics 
or their likes had formerly raised it. This factitious height she can 
never recover in the estimate of a competent judgment. But it is 
probable that her four first books in fiction,^ with passages in all her 
later, will gnidually recover for her, and leave her safely established 
in, a high t>osition among the second class of English novelists, those 
who have rather observed than created, rather unlocked a hoard of 
experience than developed a structure of imagination, who have no 
very good or attractive style, but write clearly and with knowledge. 
And the most saving grace of all w'ill doubtless be found in her 
humour, a variety of that gieat gift which is not itself of the greatest, 
being partial, entirely absent at times, and nevei* of the most 
abounding or otiginal even at its best, but real, true, and at times 
singularly happy. 'I’lie same description, though in a less degree, 
will apply to her patluis. 

Charles Kingr>!< y, a little (ieoige Eliot's senior (he was born in 
the same year, but cat Her, at Holnc in Devonshire), miglit almost be 
clcscrilxjd as the counterpart, <omplete in diderence, of that remarkable 
woman. He had the poetry, the elocpience, the varied 
glow and coloin, the inteie^t in active life, sport, travel, Kin«>ley. 
adventure, which she l.u kc<l ; bukhe vva.s destitute of the 
philosophical aptilude‘>*vvhH h, not always to her peace, she possessed. 
And though it would be almost as untrue to lepresent him as desti* 
tme of the pow'er of creating character as it would be to represent 
hej* as de.stitute of that of depicting incident, yet he is eminently the 
romancer, she eminently the novelist of their respective time, the 
features of which each reflected with uncoiiunon though divergent 
fidelity. 

Kingsley went first to King'stColkgc, London, then to Magdalene 
Collegia Curnliridge, ohtained first the curacy and then the rectory 
of Eversley in Hampshiie, and spent there a busy and happy, though 
not ^cry long, life, which cki^ld in 1875. Besides his living, he held 
at different timfs^ a canonry ^ Middleham, the Professorship of 
Modem History at Cambridge, canonries of Chester and West- 
minster, and a* chaplaincy to the (>tiecn. And he was busy, all his 
life, with literary work rather unusually excellent, considering its 
variety in kind. His verse is not voluminous, but his Satnfs 
(1848) is much aUivc the average of the semi-dramatic 
wor^ the century, ancLthc^mall volume, Andromeda and other 
which chietly contains the i^est of his work outside 

» Hlic wrote a good deal of verse, of very little merit jH poetiy% though 
hiuchsd «>eakg|maUy with a certain fervo^ of undogmausiti and other will- 

womhipa. ^ 

3C 
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prose, includes in the title-poem the best, and almost the only pood, 
continuous hexametirs tn the Enpliish lanpuape ; some of the most 
exquisite s6ngs for music — “The Three Fishers,” “The Stjirlings,” 
“The Sands of Dee,*’ and others -that ha\e ever become t)opular ; 
ballads, from “The Last Huccanier” and 'Fhe Red Kingv down« 
ward, of extraordinary force and fire ; anti nt>l one single ba(^ ihing, 
nor hardly a weak one, in the wliole \ohinu\ Jlis sermons, \ in the 
plainer kind, are of singular gotKlness ; his miscellaneous Wssays 
of unusual inteicst and brilliant y, c\t cpt wIkmi tlfenitely criltcal, a 
funrlion for uhiclj his prejuditts, anti his defct i in logical jmwer, 
together with a certain lendeiu y to uko « um< \ of fad, nnhltcd him. 
He was for the sanu* icastms not vt iy sin t c^ssful as a historical 
writer, and on one unfortunale tKcasitm, engaging m < ontrciversy 
with nearly the ino>l fonnidahlc t ontnnei '^lalist t>t the tentury, 
Cardinal Newman, he e\|»<‘i icn< cd a dis^ tmifitiire wlii^h was lather 
due to the blundeiing of his ladoi.s than to lh«‘ wt.ikness i)f his 
ca>e. Hut his spes lal ^ocatitm was iu tum, and thtmgh his fadings 
and inequahlies apjiear fulK m his n<>%t , ih«»s<‘ reatiets arc to be 
pitied who are prc\ tailed bs them from t Jo;*ing work %tliith some- 
times appro44thes, if it does not aduail) tqu.d, the veiy 1 h*sI in 
English, and never leaves the leathr long wiihttui brilliant rtmsola- 
tions for any disapjxtinimenl il map have intVn letl Kingsley liegan 
life as an enthusiastic Carlvban, Inu with a V>ebef in “the t»eople” 
which he certainly did not learn fiom ( ariyle : and though his early 
crude “Christian Sot iahsin '' was a little toni tl dtiwn by cxpetiencc, it 
left him to the last a pohti< ian more gent rous than exactly wise. 
At first, however, it helped to inspire, just after the gicat C hartist 
year of 184S-49, two novels — Alton / ot if ( 1 84*^) and \'msf (1851), 
the one emlKKiying his exjK'iiemes of University life and of the 
slums of l^mdon, the other tourHing on 'fractarianism, English 
country' life, sjvoil, and passing fBiliin s, all blended with a jmtjjsionatc 
love slory — wiiich will bear companion xviih the first attempts of any 
w'riter. indeed, prose fit tion had nAtrr given any^ung like the 
splendid }>k:tures of U/vii/, inspired iprtly^ no douf>f, by Mr. Kuskin, 
though Kingsley was far alK>vc mere copying. The |i4»wer shown 
in these lxK>ks was applied, in^jierhajrs increasing measure, to a 
dangerous subject, the break-up of the Koimui Eihpire, in i/ypittui 
(1853), a iKxik of extreme brilliancy, where the author almost 
entirely eluded the curse thal rests oiisfnost classical novels. 
the full range and reach of Kingsfe/i ^faculty w^as not seeij till 
Westward (1854), a novel of Elirabethan^dvcniutif, *** 

the full glow erf timt return of jmiriotk: fervodt which came upon 
Engltslm^n with the Crimeaif War, exhibiting hardlij^ any of bis 
defec^l^^ a wonderfull/sustain^ld level of excellence. Some 
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have found it wliile others, or even same, have been 

offended by its religious, political, and natfonal enthus^sm. The 
last is not a literary objection ; the first can best be compared rfvvith 
(labricl Harvey’s opinion of “ that Elvish Queene,” Kingsley was 
never again at his best except in the best parts, which are not the 
whole, of the delightful fantasy of 77 te (1863), where 

his inagnifuenl descriptive power, his poetic fancy, and his not 
quite trustworthy^ but at best exquisite, blend of humour and pathos 
find scope. 7 ^^* ]hif s Ai;o ( 1 857), a modern novel referring to 
the time of the C rimean W ar u^elf, mingles good ai»d bad in an unsafe 
projHnlion ; and //c/cavr/v/ ///c //£//•< ( 1 866), a new rendering, with 
additions, of the adventures of the historical or legendai^' defender of 
the East Anglian fens against W illiam the C'onqueror^does the same 
thing in diffeienl material. In inetjuahly Kingsley has few equals, 
m g(iM>dness not many more superiors. 

His biothei ‘ Henry {1830-76) had some of his merits, was a 
l>ctier hiimori-Nt, and perhaps a bitter noxelist, if not* so good a 
romance! ; Inn he had u> wnie foi biead, and never succeeded, save 
perhaps on< e in the Au-trahan novel of Geoffrey I /am lyn 
(1859X doing himsch jii-'la e so far as an entire book 
IS ccmcerueil. Ibit his iiest and most (harming things are to be 
found in lurrett^hoi (1862), wlAh, chaotic as a novel, contains 
character, humour, and duvahy that would do credit to the very 
greatest. W'ilkie C'olbns, who was born in 1824, and died in 
1889, xvas the son of an estimable pamlcr of the English school, 
was a friend and dose follow ei of I>ukens, and, during the time 
lH‘lwcen 1850 and 1870 chiedy, loinposed novels, 'J'/ie Dead Secret 
(1857), J 7 te IVomaft in Uhiie (i860), Ab Name (1862), The 
,\f(>onsiiyne (1868), etc., whu h had a great deal of popularity, and 
may be said to staixl alxiiil mid^*ay Ix’lween Dickens’s and Charles 
Keatle'f in kind, but a gooti di al l>elow both in humorous and 
romantic quality. W'ilkie ^goUins, however, was in pure literary 
gift inferior t# lii% brother, Charles Alston, who did various things, 
esjiccially the O^dse upmt M’keffs, a sort of new “Journey,” neither 
wholly sentfiinqntal nor wholly humorous, which has a singular 
combination of truth with fanciful grace. Other novelists, Mrs, 
►Cmik, Major Wityte- Melville, “the author of Guy Livingsiom*^ 
(tl^t is to say, G. A. Lawixmce), Frank Smedley, can but receive the 
notice of bare inclusion. a liitfe more is due to Margaret 

Olipliant Wilson, Mrs. Olipham (1828-97), who is among women 
novelifts the i>arall€l 'to Anthony Trollope aitiong men for prolific 


^ A Ithiitl brother. Gt^ree. was part ai^hor with the Earl of Peiuhmfee ^ a 
remarkabk reci«rd of their SouUi Sea experieqpcs, Seufh Sea Bubitfs, ar TM Sari 
md fki JBaetar. 
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aad popular production, for diffused talent, and for having at one 
period (in her case ftiat*of the Ckf'onicles of Carlingford (1863-66), 
as iij his of the C/inmicies of Barsci) shown something likq genius. 
Mrs. Oliphant too, like Trollope, hut moie <-opioiisly, wro^c things 
outside fiction, and her last work, the posthumous ifmtse if B/aii*- 
was a singularly successful attempt in a very difficult Viod. 

Many of the novelists born in the second quarter of the iontury, 
including their acknowledged chief Mk (ieorge Mered!|h, are 
still alive, and therefore not to l>e noticed here. 'I'hey ha^ve all 
exhibited, in diffetifmt degrees and blends, ih.ii characteristic of the 
novel, as it was rcconstitutetl towartis the middle of the century, 
which has Iwcn noticed alxixe — the preference (with occasional 
divei’gencics apd flights into the hisioriial, tlie faniaslic, and other 
varieties) of strictly ordinary life. It so happened, however, that at a 
Still later period, and when a ihiul geiuaauon had grown or was 
growing up, popular la^le veered somewhat round to the adventurous, 
and in the syk t sense romantic ; ami as it h.ippens likewise, the most 
remarkable practilitmer of this kin<l by f.ir —a writer not less note- 
worthy stiictly as such than as a teller of tales “--has passed aw ay and 
abides our censure. 

This was Robert I^ouis lialfour Stt venson, who dropjwl his third 
name on his title- fxiges. He wa# born on ijih Nocemlxir 1850, 
was educated at Edinburgh, and called to tTie Bar, but had tastes 
neither for science nor for the professions, and before long 
look to wandering and literature, whicli remained bis 
occupations dunng the uhj brief remainder of his life. He 
did not make himself vcryeaily known, and, |»erhaps lx“caiisc he was 
somewhat slow in settling to his real vocation of romance, the public 
did not find him out for some time after he actually presented him- 
self. Before 1883 he had jmblishid five volumes, fxirtly reprinted 
maUer. # 

The first two of these w'cre accounts of eccentric travels, Art 
InUmd Voyntge (1878) and Travels ^mih a l>o^ley then 

followed two others of essays, FlkgMlus (1881) and 

FandHwr StuMis of Mm and Books (1881) ; only at the tail (1882) 
came New AraMan Nights^ whJtb he had contributed earlier to a 
periodical called Ijondm. The first four were less ifiiticeable for their 
tfUUter (though a strong originality, a pleasant humour, and a great 
fiiculty ^ enjoyment were alltevident in them) than for a style sdfce- 
times curiously ** tormented,” never* entifely ftee from labout^ bm 
always of the most ambitious kimit and constaptly on the forge of 
a success, from which it was only debarred by the prominence of 
struggle and reminiscence. Tlie last, with soms^mg^ this also, 
diowed a foncy, a coi&iiiaiid bmb of the grotesque and the 
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terrible, in short a hold on the true Romantig, which escaped ■ 
vulgar judgment, but was unmistakable td those who could see* 
Both appeals were combined, and forced home upon the most caneless 
reader, in the famous stor)* of Treasure JslauJ^ which appeared at last 
in 1883, and established Mr. Stevenson’s reputation. 

He lived eleven years longer, wandering, partly in search of health 
(he was hopelessly consumptive) and partly from natural errantry, all 
over the world, till he finally fixed himself in Samoa, where he 
became a sort of white chieftain, interested himself, with characteristic 
intensity and half- conscious whim, in native fiolitics, and died 
suddenly in the winter of He liad in the interval published, 

somctiim‘s in ostensible collaboration, many volumes of prose, and 
three of verse. ^ 

These last, A Garditi of Verse (1885), Underwoods 

/*887), and luiiltuh (itS8';S had the note of not always quite 
disengaged otiginality, which he could not help giving, but do not 
show him io the same advantage as dots the prose oUPrince Otto 
(18S5), /V. Jekxll and Mt\ Hyde M886;, Kidnapped (1887), The 
Black Arr(y:o ( 1 888)* 7 'he MasUr of Pal/anfrae ( 1 889), and Catriona^ 
the sec'ond part of Kidnapped This was his last completed 

story, and perhaps his best. At his death he was engaged on two 
others, which he left gntinwhed^/f c/r of /lenntslon, an altogether 
maacrly fragment, wheue the presence of liis native soil, and the 
strong character of the appaiently intended story, seemed likely to 
have got him free aiiogclher fiom his trammels ; and Si, Ives^ a much 
inferior jHTformance, which reads oddly like an imitation, not of him- 
self, but of some of his own imitators* who by this time were numerous* 
Mr. Stevenson present'^ for us, in a new and extremely interesting 
fonn, the problem whether it would not have been better for him to 
have been !)orn in a period not ^literary" at all. In such a case he 
might kave written nothing ; but in such a case, had he written any- 
thing, his native fund of humojij and of imagination, his hardly surpassed 
faculty of tcUiiig Jt^tory abough not exactly of finishing one), his wit, 
his command al^oncc of the i<itheiic and the horrible, must have 
found orgaits expression which j'ould not have been choked and 
chained and disu*rted as they uere by the eftbrt to imitate— to make a 
style eclectic yet original Uui we ntay very well be thankful for him 
as^e was, and hof>e that the first great novelist of the coming century 
wm be half as good as he, the [asi exclusively of the nineteenth. 
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HISTOKV AND CRITICISM 

Carl>lc — Hh lifo*anr! works- His tjrniu*- — Hi*; 

man — Ciiocn — Fri>u<!t‘ - M.utiv'w Aiin.M ^ Mr. Kuskm An in Kngti^h 
Uleratun*— Symot n i.s -- 1 'atcf , 


There is ascertain advanta^^c in taking ilin prominent departments 
of prose, in any given j>cnod, togciher ; that the prominent depart- 
ments, apart from ticlion, of English prose, during the last iwo-lhirds 
of the nineteenth century, have l>c<‘n history and critn ism, there will 
be little question ; and, moreover, the ivv<> aie c onnecictl hy more than 
this chance link* As a matter of ftl< t nearly all permanent historians 
of the time, Macaulay, Carlyle, I roudc, have l>ccn critics, even 
literary critics, while Mr. Kuskin, the nui‘»t prominent critic, pure and 
simple, has paid constant, if sometimes fantastic, attention to history. 
Sometimes, indeed, we may meet with a historian like Mr. Freeman, 
whose taste is not mainly for liierattire, or with a critic like Mr. 
Arnold, who has a ivisittve distaste for history. Put these are 
exceptions which make, not unmake, the rule. As staled Iwforc, 
this chapter will be hea<lcd by C.'ftlylc, who, though an older man 
than almost any mentioned in this lhK)k, hanlly made any elefmite 
mark till the thirties, and maintained his primacy during no less tfum 
forty-four years of the reign of Queen (Tt toria. ^ , 

Thomas Carlyle was l>orn on i^th T)eceml>er* 179$, at Eccic- 
feehan in 4>ltrtnfricsshire. lie wa| the son of a stync*mi^on, and 
both his faWr and his mother were {lersons of strong character, not a 
few of tbeir famous son^s phrases and waj^s of speech being, 
^ ^ ' it would seem, traceable to them. The parish school, 
the Academy or Grammar ikbool of Annan, and the Universit/ of 
Edinburgh, which he entered in his i^teenlh year, saw his education : 
and then, having no fancy for the Church, and less for tHe f-aw, he 
became a schoolmaster, and practised that office, against the gmin, for 
iMie years in difierent places.^ He did some haekwt|rk for ency- 
ettr, and wrote a ink for the m he 
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did Jatcr for Fraser and the Edinburp;Jt. Blackwood^ a more con- 
genial place than any of these, he seems nefver^ to have tried, and its 
Toryism would probably then have repelled him. He lived#for a 
lime in London, knew Coleridge, wrote (in the orthodox late 
(ieorgian style, as dificrent fnmt his later and characteristic way as a 
wax candle from a Roman one) his respectable Life of Schiller 
(1825}, and in 1826 s(‘( ured his future caicer by marrying Miss Jane 
Welsh, a young lady miuh his superior in position, possessed of a 
small properly, attractive, though no beauty, in person, and albeit pro- 
videtl, as became a dt si cndanl of John Knox, wiil^a (juick temper and 
an exceedingly sharp tongue, yet also endowed with something like 
genius, with ( xtraiudinary rescilution and cle\olion, and with the prac- 
tio'il wits ne< cssary to nurse or inothci Tor it vci y ncarl^^ipamc to that) 
dysjreplic, desponding, and exireincly unprailicd man of genius him- 
self. The small, and probably not \eiy cx< cptional, unhappinesses of 
the pair have been unfattly made known, and unduly exaggerated by 
coniment. Lut it is not very (ciiain that Mrs. Carlyl^ would have 


been happier with any one eb»o, * ertain that she rev eivcd, as none of her 
contcmjKjraries e\» ept Mrs. 'I'cnnyson did, the position of “wife to a 
matft of genius,’’ whw h she < oveted, and certain also that this genius 
would very likely have come to little or nothing hut for her. Carlyle 
retired to his wifes farm of CmigenpuiKH k, in his native county; 
and between 182H and 1834. at Craigenpimock, he digested (in so 
far as he ever did digest < the < haos of thought and doubt lh«it had 
been seething in him for a thiid of a (entiny, auiuired his own style, 
and applied il m Sar/cr AVt.^/V/cs /Ac IrcHik hevolution (at least 
most, of it\ and by far tlie g 1 eater pait of the articles and reviews 
which cotn|K)se his d//uc/Awc#>//^ hssays. 

The hr>l of these one of the wildest books in appearance (so 
•nurh S(> ihal il disKUsU-a anti fliKhtcncd inoM of the subscribers to 
frasms, in wliit h it a|iiMar«l), but original and memorable as few 
at«- -conwins in tl'*^ acioiint of the tierman philosopher, 

Diouenes T«,ifcl-iilt<.< kb, an.f his - philosophy of clothes ’ (a notion 
borrowed fixim Swift, as much wf the nomcncl.Hurc is translated from 
Scott), A RiifHl deal tif autobiography. Kntepfuhl is Kccl^chan, and 
the spot trf the revelation of the* ‘ Kverlasiins No," nommally the 
Hue St Thoma# <lc I'Enfer in I'aris, h.is been authorttalively identi- 
fied with the junction of l.cith Walk and I tlrtg f 
ofcskim of Edinhurfih. Uut it also contained the hrst and ^m^t 
theslcfinitive manifesto trf Carlyle’s celebrated “t.osf«l 
very i^'attvc in general" and not in detail very positive, but whoUy 
tonic and liealthy in its denunciation of the shams J 

in the wwli^ history have been more j^roment than m the nmetwnth 

cenutry. 
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In 1834 the Carlyles moved to London, and soon established 
themselves in the cftelsfea house which continued to be their home. 
The French RevoIutioHy after being destroyed by acci- 
dent and rewritten, appeared in 1837, and therej could 
be no doubt about Carlyle after this. No sucli com- 
bination of historical research and vivid dramatic quality had' been 
seen before. It stands, and ever will stand, alone — at o^ce a 
history of remarkable accuracy (the errors detected since aife all 
trilles) and a romance of hardly equalled splendour. Carlylei lec- 
tured a good deal* in his early London years, hut only one course 
was published by himself, the I /crocs and I Zero- Worship oi 1841. 
Between this and The P'rench Rnfolution he had issued the short 
piece on Chari^sm vnot his happiest); and with the /iert>es^ or 
nearly so, ap|>eared the first collection of his admirable Essays. His 
peculiar historical method reappeared in Past and Preseni the 

earlier part of which is an astonishing imaginative, yet not fabulous, 
reconst ructiop of the Middle Ages ; and then he set it to a new and 
severe task in 7 '/ie Ijcifcrs and Speeches of {diver ( 1845;. 

These latter documents, many of which aie written in the most obscure 
jargon that ever called itself English, are by Carlyle not merely 
woven up, after the fashion which lioswell had In^gun and I^ickhart 
perfected, into a continuous biogrirphy, hut interpreted with alto- 
gether marvellous patience, ingenuity, and cTevotion. He did not 
publish anjihing more till 1850, when the Laftcr^Pay I\imphicts-^’ 
things more like the Sarfor in style than anything he had written in 
the interval, and among the greatest of piduical satires — apj)eared, 
while he follow^ed them up next year with the quietest, and in the 
common sense most human, of all his ImwiUs, the iJfe of his friend 
John Sterling, And then he grappled with the l/istory of Fh^derick 
the Greaty which practically exhausidS even his energies for fourteen 
years* The result was a intok as to which some extreme Caalylians 
arc in 4 oubt whether to wish or not thai^he had never written it. The 
hero is quite unworthy of him, the ^afe and sclyme ^ould not Ixi 
made iHher than scrappy, and few ofothc mcidenis and characters are 
of the vwry hrst mtcrest \'et out of the vast miscellany,# for that is 
what it fea% is, almost innumerable things of the first excelleiKC 
may be fticked It was finished in iS6$« Carlylt was soon after 
etected iUsetor by the students of his old Univemty, and, again a 
, little later, his wife died. Me passed the remaining years of nis 
life, which ended in tS&i, in arranginifi his own and his laife’s 
inemoirii publtshing twly a few things — Jkafty KimgM yferrawr 
I i f 71 ) the best Hts autobiographical remains were published after 
iiii by Mr* Froude^in undoubted good faith, an^not to the 
of any rcaeonibie ^bscipk^ but with the osttain edhet 
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of for a time alienating the foolisher folk by their nature, and with the 
too probable one of deterring posterity by ftieir bulk. Some day, no 
doubt, a Carlyle will arise for Carlyle himself, and do for him what 
he did for Cromwell if not for Frederick. 

About his genius there can be no doubt from the true com- 
parative and historical view, whatever temporary disturbances and 
displacements of opinion may have been or may be. It has three 

aspects — the first, which concerns us least, that of 

* , - ’ ... , - His gemus. 

general tone ; the next, which concerns us more, that ot 

handling and treatment of ‘^ubjcct ; and the lastf which concerns us 
most, that of style. It is because of his peculiar handling and treat- 
ment that Carlyle almost alone, of ])cr^ons born before the end of the 
eighteenth century, has been included in this * Whether the 
nineteenth has dovelo[>cd remarkable types of its own, in life and 
character, may be a ipiotion less < ontidently to be answered in the 
aftirtnative than most of its children seem to suppose ; that it has 
endeavoured to enter, and to a great extent has succeeclpd in entering, 
as no other has done, into types and characters of the past, is certain. 
And in this resp<'ct no writer has expressed its tendencies more 
ixiwcrfully than Carlyle, He may almost be said to have been the 
tirsi to present historic characters realised ’’ after the fashion of the 
novelist, but with Immaiion fact. In other words, he wrote 
history as Shakes[>carc long before and Scott in his own time wrote 
drama or romance, though he tasked his imagination not to create 
but to vivify and icanang(‘ the particulars. 

The style whit h he used for this pinpose, and which undoubtedly 
had not a little to tlo with the success of the method, could hardly 
have come into existence except at the time of the revolt of prose, 
foUowii{' th.it of Jifietrv-, aj^ainst the limitations and 
<'onvenitons of the eijthtceiith (%ntuty. Representing, as 
it di4t th.it revolt pushed to its very furthest, it naturally shocked 
precisians, some of » hoin are not reconciled to this day ; and it must 
Ijc admitted thjH it was susceptible of degradation and mannerism 
even in its crettlor's hands, an* has pnwed, alm^t without exception, 
a detestaWe Jliing in those of iniimtors. Hut Carlyle himself at his 
best, and sometitnes to his hist, could use it with such effect of pathos 
now and then, ^f magnificence often, of vivid and arresting presenter 
(ion In all Iwt a few cases, as hiirtily any prose-wnter has eimr ex- 
«aed. His expression, like the niaWer conveyed m it, may be to% 
atMHlg lor the weak, tooaaricd and elusory in its far-rangtng p utpo^ 
fttf m duU, loo much penetrated with ethical gravity and dear-eyed 
neofnidan of feet for those wh^ like mere Fcttiness and mere 
tnOfetic i^believe ; but Iwth are^ the rarest wd 

l» diSmrteristics, like those of Nearly all great styles, are paifly 
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obvious, partly recondite, or aUojjethcr fugitive, even from the most 
acute and persevering imestigation. In the lowest place come the 
mechq.nical devices of capitals — a revival, of course, of an oU| habit 
— italics, dashes, ami other recourses to tin* assistanc e of the jirinler. 
Next may be ranked certain stenographic tricks as regards gnanmar 
— the omission of cf»njun< lions, pronouns, and generally all parts of 
speech which, by rehing strictly on the readers ability to pc* Acive 
the meaning without thcMn, tan be omitted, and the oniissi<in of 
which both gives point and fn'>hnes-> to the whole and emphasises 
those words that arejeft. Next ami Inglu i ( ornc exotu , and spot lally 
German, constructions, long lomjwxmd a<lje< unusu.il tompara- 

lives and su|>erlalives like “ Ixaiiidiilh ? /' un^paimg employment tif 
that specially Ktjghsh uhom by uhi»h, as it has been h\ jierbolicaily 
said, cveiy \crb «an be made a noun and every noun a verb, 
together with a certain, Ihougti m»t very large, admixtuie of ac tual 
neologisms and comings hktt ‘M.iginamiy. l anhei still from the 
mechanical is^ihe art of anang<*mcnt m nrdcr of words and juvta[H.>si< 
tion of clauses, cademe and rhvlhm «»t phia-c, all of which g<i so 
far to make up style m the Ami beyond these again comes 

the indefinable pait, the part whu h alwa\ icm.ons and tlehcs analysis. 

The origin of the uimle has been mu< h u-sed. U is certain 
that in his first [nibh^hed b»)<»k thm* js, a> has been saal, no trace* 
of it. The /.//? e/ c* not \rry drstfoguishabk? horn the 

more sofenm elTorts of lax khait oi Si»mh» y , while in AVvor/wa, 

partly written alimot .u the -ame rum*, t ie style is fid! blown and 
in its very" wildest luxurUmcs It used to Ik* put down almost wholly 
to imitation of the (it rman^, c's|rts tally Ka htcr ; but thtnigh some 
intluence from Jean I'aul is not to \tc dt rued, it may lx? very easily 
exaggerated. I’ndoublediy there are some remmiMemes of Steme, 
Jean Paul s imisier. C arlyle* is said Hunsclf to have attributed much 
of it to family slang < aught from los hiiher and mothc r, anth it i^* 
certain that there are strong rcsemblames in it to Sndtish writing 
of the seventeenth century of the more f.frttastu su^i as that of 
Sir Thcmias Urquhail. I>ut we find |«cmofiitions of i'arlyle in niany 
places, even such unex}jeitcd ones as Johnson, and on 4he whole 
the tnaniter may be nuisi safely a^d a* t uratcly descrilied as in the 
smaller part a mosik from his immense readings in* the larger fxiri 
due partly to die creative, but mcirc to the aintngiitg and transfonninj^ 
^wer of his own genius. « 

The histortt^al prixiaction of die latter half rwr two-thirib of ^hc 
century has been very considcralde, but there are perliap$*not^more 
than four or live other writers who c;iii secure a place here, while 
eyen in the case of one or two oflhese objections might b| raised. 
Atexander ICinglakei not wlhcdy a gieai hisiorfany and a 
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spicuous victim of the temporary craze for devoting histories of 
enormous length to periods of short durttioft, occupies a very im- 
portant place in the history of English style. He was 
born in i8ii, was educated at Eton and Cambridge, 
and, being a man of easy means, spent the rest of his life partly 
a.s a member ot Parliament, partly in travel abroad, and partly in 
London club-life at home, till his death in 1891. He set a certain note 
of style, with more distinctness and effect than has been always recog- 
nised, in the brilliant volume of travel called Kothen^ which appeared 
in 1S44. Of the brdliancy, and to a great exicpt the novelty, of the 
style of this there can be no <piesiH)n. l>ut of its positive goodness 
there may be much. '1 he hard brassy Hash of almost swaggering 
epigram, which Matthew Arnold later denounced jn^the History of 
fhe Criifh’iin H*/r, is already appaient, and is partly induced by the 
author'.s affectation of a sort of “ thorn-crackling persiflage over things 
in general, animate* I by a hii|KMfirial and deliberate cynicism. Nor 
are the <ontrastc<i pa "^agc^ of tine writing moic ajyeeable, being 
e\cn more than lUilwer's (which they partly follow) gaudy and 
insincere, wlnlc in b*uh keys there is a determination to write unlike 
other people, to be « leaer at ail i o->is to unite surprising epithets with 
uncxpci led nouns, i'he ge neral effe* t is < eilarnly Corinthian ; but 
tlie length of the )»ook is not siftVu ient to make H positively disagree- 
able, and Kmglakc's*influcnc(‘, due* t and iran^initted, has been enor- 
mous. It was ficrhap^ unhutiinale for him that he ever undertook his 
vast Hi^lofy of l/:e CnfaeaH ITa/ ( 1 863 87). He had many things in 
his favour pcrstmal kuowle<lge part t>f the matter, almost unlimited 
access to dcrcumciU', vivid int^‘Ie^l, and, as Eothen had shown, ta pen 
which, l<i whatever dangers it was «‘xp«csed, had almost superabundant 
energy, facility, and rr*vouo e. Uui all the faults of his style and 
altitude (except that ho exciiangtd that of a cynical flaneur for 
thattof a prose cfiii maker) reappeared in exaggerated form, and 
w**ri5 aggravalcfl further by two fatal faults of handling. In the first 
friaee, going lx*>g>iul even Ins models rhiers and Macaulay, he mag- 
nified the seal? of his Inmk t#a quite intolerable extent ; and, in the 
second, he a|iov\ed ixusonal passion and animus to transform parts 
of it into kiiKHiaHl pam^gyiic, other parts into virulent lampoon. 
In .%htm, greaf as are the powers whre h the book displays, it must 
be called, on llw wluilc, an imposing failure. 

Another, though a very tliffcrcnt^ instance of the influence of Uig 
idids of the middle of the century is to be found in Henry Thomas 
Bw:ae, who was 1823 (or 1821 ?), was privately educated, 

fotloiwed no profession, and died young at Damascus in 
1 86a, Amit from some unnoteworthy Misaiianies^ his 
wofk it contAtiied in his unfinished tiislifty if ChHiisaitim in 
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of which two volumes^ ( I S5 7-61) only appeared. Buckle, who w^as 
a kind of disciple of French l^osilivism, emulated French writers 
even xpore in the audacious and fallacious sweep of his general isa* 
tions, attributing effects in bulk to the simple operation of Certain 
l^ysical causes, forcing facts to agree with his theories wherever an 
agreement, even in appearance, vas possible, and unccretnonmusly 
neglecting them where it was not. His style is neither piciurcsqu^ nor 
elaborate, bin vcr\* clear and forcible, admitting no iloubt about his 
meaning, and at the same time putting that meaning with a vigour 
which the extrcmcljj clear styles ver>' often lack. He had no taste, 
not much judgment, a great <leal of po itidu o, aiul was almost entirely 
dominated by the uninieliigcnt iconot i.i>!n am! anti supernaluralism 
of the last and t^e early part of the pi < sent rentiny. But his faults 
(except a certain violence) were not Knglish, aiul he had merits 
which also arc not the conunone-tt in Knglish wnters, so that he may 
be treated by orthodox cnlics with more charily than he showed in 
his own unorthodox 

^ Edward Augustus Freeman ( 1823 02) and John Richard (irecn 
(1837-83) si<M>d to each other 1:1 tise iclatmn of master and pupil, 
while both, ihfiugh they devote<l their <hK’f energies to a |>criod 
Freeman Macaulav despiscd, a>weti him a gofjd deal — 

(ircen a very gn at de;#^ in m< iIukI and style. Mr. 
Freeman, who as a Ixn* piivately c<iurate<\, but went to CKford 
and became a Fellow of I rinuy < ollege, first distinguished himself 
by work on church an hite* ture ; but this was in his rase chietly a 
means to the Mudy of History, an<l he soon soiueiUraled himseJf 
upon that of Engktnd liefore, <hsnng. and for a c entury or so after 
the period of the Nonnan Com|ucst. His History of that event, the 
pubiicatfon of which cwrufdc d the decade In tween 1807 and 1876, 
was not only the most thorough exami^atron of the subject ever made 
up to its own time, but, whatever minor alterations or supplements 
it may require, h not likely to lose the gosition of classical work on 
the subject Also Freeman, whose time was Ins o^ti^ at#d wdio was 
a very facile writer, prcKluccd hrgcly^in l)Ook fonn, and in tonirh 
buttons to newspa[.>ers (only a small j«iii of whii h was eyer ioUected), 
on the subjects of history, histork:aH geography, hisiorind politics, 
and architecture. He was a very learned, and gdnemlly, if not 
invariably, a very accwrjwe wTiter ; and the value of his writings for 
inference and as materials is ne4 easily to be exaggerated. Unfo * 
liifmety, be was both prolix and pedantfc in his genemi handling, iga$ 
exmsmAf violent and unfair in tha conirovestslla In which he debated, 
and, besides other defects of style, had aliniatt firofn the brst an inritab 
ing haMt of abusive periplimis mniy caught fnm Ctbbo|i but used 
my #Oibhoii*s inaichUb judgment. 
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He was, however, hardly to be called a picturesque historian by 
direct intention ; his pupil, John Richard (ircAt, was this first of all. 

I Ic was a native of Oxford, and educated first at Mag* 
dalen College School, and then at Jesus College. He 
took orders, contributed ;i good deal to the Saturday Review, and did' 
a certain amount of panx hi.il work in London. His Short History 
of the hn^lisk jyople appeared in 1874, ^t*^d became more popular 
than any othci historical work the century except Macaiilav’s. This 
book he aficrwaids expanded stnnewhai, and supported w'ith a series 
of monographs, whic h was probably only prevented by his early death 
itom forming a valuable* histonf:al li’orary. l>ut tiis fame will rest on 
the Short History, wlii. h lia^, if neit a few of the defects, all the 
jnerits of its popularity. As in MatauLiy s c ase, the sic curacy of fact 
is usually scrujniloiH, but, aLo as m Macaulay's case (and even to 
a greater extent, ma.uuhh Mr. ('.reen took further liberties of 
piclures(|ue stvle), tlu! f,i< is arc generahsed, grouped, and rhetorically 
presented in a w.iy not perliaps invariably lending so much to exact 
apprehension of the fact as to sinking exhibition of it. * 

An ahin^st intinuely gicau r vvtiter than either of these (wdio were 
his inveterate and hostiie i ritics), not perhaps in reality much more 
of a partisan adxcx ate than either, but unfortunately the inferior of 
both, to an altogcibci suipiisitjg degree, in accuracy of 
statement, was J.'inulf Anthony Froude. Ho was born 
near 'foines in 1S18, and died near Salccwnbe, in the same county, 
in 1894. He was the* younger broihei of Richard Hurrell Froude, 
Newmaifs coinp.imon in the tv.xfoid Movement, and was, after his 
brothers death, himself for a time much undtT Newman’s influence. 
Uut the caiasiruphe of the movement sent him not to Rome but to 
freeihoughl ; he resigned his KlUnvship and began to write for 
a iixdng. He had already p^bli'-hed two books, Shadow of the 
Cha^ (**^ 47 ) the Xemrm 0/ Faith (1849). His magazine 
and review contributions includetl the admirable Essays, afterwards 
collected as Short 867-83). But he had more ambitious 

designs, an<1 like mosi^f his contemporaries, bitten with the 

mania fbi^ history on an enormous scale, began a great History of 
England froht iht Fail of Wohey^lo the Defeat of the Armada^ which 
appeared in twelve volumes between 1856 and 1869, and, though 
aUacked with almost frantic bitterness by Freeman and his disciples, 
tiade a great reputation, rhis was^dcserved, despite the faults of 
m^ccnmtgr, of paradox, ^nd ^)f i>artisanship, which arc undeniable^ 
because M the merit -A- at times the transcendent merit— of the 
style^ the novel and intense kind of patriotism, and above the 
wonderful gift of historic rcalisatten which it displays. This kst 
gift Mf. perhaps got from following of Carlyle, and ^ 
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possessed it as no other historian of our time except Carlyle has 
had it. * • 

Fgr a time Mr. Froude edited and whdn liis 

great b(K>k was done he undertook another, extensive but not so 
extensive, l^ie ttt Irehtini^ which appearctl in three voLmes 

between 1871 and 1874. In this latter year, and a^ain ii^ the 
following, he was sent on a tlovernment imssion to the ( apry anil 
he extended his journevh to other Knghrsh (olona's, with lM»nk results 
— OitMua ( 1 886), 77 //* />V>a^/V / /i cfcv ( rh<‘ English in the West liufies) 
(1888). In 1889 l^:' pij}>h>.lH‘d an Insh Insloiical no\cl, 77 /c 7 Vee 
Chit'fi of l>unhi*y. At the death of his eiu iny Freeman, he Micreeded 
him as IVofessor of Modern llistorv at Oxford, ami died hokling the 
post, his lecture^ in which had ginn lurth to Ins two last Irooks - 
Erasmus (1894) and K\en m this list not 

a few lx>oks ha\e been omitted, su< h as hrs ailinirable /iuuy\iu{ 1880) 
and the less good Oustir (1870), lij> diMhargeof his duties as 
Carlyle’s literjirx' exeniiiir from i88i onwanl had brought on him 
much obkH|uy, and even some actisattons of iiea*hery to his friend 
and master; hut the^e latter woe ab urcl, and It probably is for 
posterity to jurlge whether the apparently ruthless publivalirm of 
private matter was jialu ious <*r not. U is indred probable that in 
his own ironic and rathcf t vimal n#K>tL' wlm h had been brought 
about in his ease, as in sorn<* others, l>y the s?H»tk of religious loss, 
Mr. Fn>ude did not fully antuipate the effect which llie disclosures 
would have on an age as sentimental m reality as it is jicssimisl in 
affeciation. 7 'his temper of hiy which is well vour lu-d for, and 
which cscafjcs in a tell tale manner now and then at < c»r tiers of Ins 
books, by no means cf»lours them as ;r \%h<de, being for the most 
part subordinated to the intense enthusiasm for heroic (omluct of all 
kinds which he had learnt frmn CarljUc himself, and which was of 
the utmost service to him as a historian. In the long run, hot^fever, 
he is certain to sunive chiedy by virtue of his marvellous style, the 
greatest simple style among Knglis)! wnlers of thc^kittc^ half of the 
centof)', unless that }>osition be accordcckequally it cannot Ik? aw^ardei! 
alone — to his other nuster, and in a spiriiiul sense ‘J lose leader,^ 
Newman. * 

Froude’s chief Oxford cmitcmporaries, Amdld and Ruskin, 
were not historians, Init the transition from historian to critic, and 
ppectalty from this historian ts theW critics, is smooth and natural 
enough. Not only did all **feed theV flerks upon the ^sclfptine 
hill,** and in very nearly the self-same years, but all in diflTerentNvays 

* The best, or at least tine {^Icasanurii, extKOMiicm of this Is the quite eharmlng 
Cafs published in 1S70, and afierwards itioiriMtaiod w|ili the Shrf 
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were products of that incalculable ocean-wave of English thought, 
not even yet half enough allowed for, called 'Phe Oxford Movement ; 
and it was merely an accident of individual temperament whjch led 
one 10 histor)', another to literature, and the third to art, as their 
special piovinccs pro\in('cs from which, however, each diverged 
not a little widely, and in the <ases of Arnold and Kuskin not a 
little disastrously. In all, too, wln ther nominally historians or not, 
reigned the dominant histoii<al spirit of the nineteenth century — the 
iini ojKjUcrable desiie, e\en in those who think themselves most busy 
wath the present, to know nrst of all wlial ih^* past has said and 
thought ami <l(»ne, if only under the pretc\t of aj)plying the discovery 
to theii own Ume-^. 

'1 h<' < Inef (iaies and < vents of Matthew Arnold s lift; will be given 


below in cunneclion willi hi'> ]>oet»\. He was i ot very early known 
U^ tile public a . a < mic 01 as a pi o->e-w nler on other than official 
subjeUs, timugh the Puf.i c of i<‘53 revealed liiin in 
bolii tlu'^e character^ to those wlio i'ould read. ^Arnold^ 

degret's his ( onttihnlion-^ to maga/mes, and his glowing 
icputation at CKIouk widenevl the (irile ot tho'jC who could a]>preciate 
him, and the mam doctrines of his /.oaicr in in/ittsni (1865) — the 
gmMl mtlucme of Acadeimcj, the ^M’lnli.stinc” tendencies of English 
ihmighl ami style, tlie nc c-.sU)^of adhering to the ancients and the 
gtand inannet, the ^‘ti< leiu y of Ins c<>untivinen in ideas, and the 
hke- rnav be seen to *'Oim’ small extent in the writings of those vvho 


had lead liiiu Ix'fon’ tin' publa ation of the biuik. 1 hat publication, 
how'Cvei, estubhshed hss position a position which he held, and to 
some extent enlarged, dm mg the next twenty years. He was, 
inorcovei, Professor tuf i'ottiy at t Oxford between 1857 
and his lectures l<»ok book form, piim ipally in two very interesting 
works of eritirism, (>// T^nm/.^inx (iSGi) imd O ft f/ie Study 

o/CMi Ijtanfmr (18(^71 <annol be said that at any time he 
was popular, 01 that any of his wiitings had a very wide sale. But, 
speaking as he <h<l foxu lltP vet^* ru>l as one who had no doubt of 
his own aufttofllY, that autlu^ily was gradually accepted— never, 
indeed, \uthoul dis'.enls - in his proper province of literature. 
Uttfortunaiel/, he was tempted, Recording to his own revival of the 
(keck, doctrine* of the philosophic position— which he practically 
identified for OKKlern limes with that of “culture or literature— to 
siray from this prof>«r domain Into ^^ihers. The quaint and long 
unreprinted Frkndskip's^C,iff.inii in which, on the text of 

the*I->an<!b.I russian Wift, he took occasion to repr^ch his countiy- 
tnen .with their inferiority to C.crmany m ^I'lics and pracbee 
generally (tun as he had rcproachW them with their 
France inTdeas, Sweetness, Light, aa^ so forth), redeemed, mdet^, 
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an excessive aflfectation of tone and style, and some rather ephemeral 
jocularity, by great lifeliiiess of rather mannered satire, and by a 
consit^erable undercurrent of truth. But a series of works, hiainly 
on theological subjects — Culture iinti Amin /tv (1869), Puui ami 
Protestantism (1870), Literature and Doptta (1873), God tmd the 
Bible (1875) — occupied too much of his time and was not fortunate. 
The air of jaunty infallibility, which had sometimes jarred evVn in 
matters where the speaker’s competenct* t uiild not be denied| and 
w^hich, after all, were matters of taste or nothing, sat but ill oil one 
speaking as an amateur on the gravest subjects, 

Fortunately, Mr, Arnold returned before bis death to his proper 
sphere, and, in ways not al\\ay'> free from the defe< is acqmrcd in tliis 
theological escaj>adc, added not inconsiderably to his total stock in 
his real business. Mixed E\\\iys (1879) and Essays in Crilitism 
(second scries, 1B8S) contained mmJi admirable w'ork : Iris/t Essays 
(1882) and Dis.ouru'i in A>H.n\a O8H5) toiuained some. This 
business was in etTea the iinuhatum by dint of exhortation in a 
very peculiar, slightly wearis»»me. and often \i^ry fauUdy-inanncrcd, 
but at its best incornparaldy ilainty, elegant, and fas^ inatrng style — of 
a literary attitude whi. h had perhaps always bu n too itire in England, 
and which, during the Koin.mtu revolt, well as during the Classical 
domination, had Ikmii almo'-t imkm^wn. 'I ins was what may be 
ciilicd the comjaralive aiutiide in l!t»*rary t the uanparisun 

taking in not merely the an« icrus but motlerns of all times. By 
virtue of one of his rlufacteristu crott heis, Mr. Arnold declined to 
infuse this comparison witli the full hi>u>ri 4 :d sense which it, in fact, 
requires, and of whkh n is in rcaliiy the <hild. He erected certain 
standards and barriers, sam»-umcs just enough, sometimes quite 
arbitrary, tvhich he called “the grand stylc/^ “high .’seriousness,** ami 
so forth. We wxtc to admire the ti^reeks and in a less degree the 
Latins; but w^c were not to admire, save very mtKleraiely, the ineiy>f the 
Middle Age other than Dante. l*hc French were held up as models 
in some ways ; but Mr. Arnold could not^nesily recommend French 
poetry. Shakes{)eare had the gran^ only by aedident Chaucer 
had not high .seriousness. In short, no criticism, judged bj^individual 
utterances, is much more pieceme&l, arbitniry, fantastic, and unsanc 
than Mr. Anmld’s own, austere demander though he ^ of order, taw, 
and sanity ici Itterature. Nevertheless, the general effect of ihi*;^ 
critkism was wholly useful ji^nd ^ood ; and tf it be somewhat 
^nbistortcal to sayTli^ it cbangiNl cri^cat ^bti$ in England for the 
beUtr^ it is not in the least unbistoiicat td say that it wit tile ru>t 
important symptom of such a ctmnge. The crttictsm of the 
KMiMtic st^ool had been but by force of g^itis rather 

than leaniing^ and it had, e^ fai dm handt of sucli mm m Dc 
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Quinccy, much more of Ilazlitt and Lamb, bce|i far too insular. The 
criticism of the second jfencration had not teen great at all, or where 
it had possessed greatness, as in the cases of Macaulay and Garlylc, 
had not Iwjen strictly literary. Even French criticism (to which Mr. 
Arnold resorted for help, especially from Sainte-Beuve) was in his 
own time changing for the worse, and becoming, in the hands of Taine 
and his foll<»wers, a barren branch of pseudo-sciench, busying itself 
with quest ion -begging and otiose problems of race, tendencies, and 
the like, instead of attending to the pure art of literary comparison. 
Accordingly his theory, if not his practi< e, especially at a time when 
study of the classics was being ousted from the place which it had so 
long rightfully held, was valuable. And though the s^'le in which it 
was expressed was by no means faultless, yet it c«iild not but gain 
from that style one of almost inquH cahie correctness in formal 
points, glittering but not gaudy at its best, possessing the indescrib- 
able ihythin, vxhi<h is never metre, of the best prose, pure w'ithout 
being jK‘dantic in vocabulary, and ;it least sometime* attaining the 
very and mere salt of c lassu al elegance. 

Tlie otlicr writer who has been specially mentioned (the only 
living writer takes full phue in this book) exhibits most excel- 
lent diderences. Mr. Johif Kiiskin was born in London on 8th 
Februar)' 1 8 1 v, ami txlucat< d af home chiefly, his iather, 
who was a wine-meroiant and a man of means, having 
a house at Denmark Hill. He went to Oxford as a gentleman- 
commciiter of Christ ('hun h, gained the Nevvdigatc for a on 

Sa/sff/i* ttnd FJef^hanta in 1 83V. anti took bis degree in 1 842, being thus 
entitled to describe himself in his lirst work, Modern Painters^ which 
followed next year, as graduate of Oxford.” Mr. Ruskin \vas an 
ardent student of arc in which, as far as drawing, if not painting, 
went, he attained considerable proficiency ; but his real weapon was 
the |ien, not the jKmcil. His first purpose in using it was the 
extoliii^g' of Turner above^all painters of his own day and most of 
days nnst ; httt^bP lKw>k, which extended to five large volumes and 
occupied seventeen yciirs in ccfhposition and publication, turned to a 
vast assemblage of what the Midvije Ages would have eddied “quod- 
questions **“--discussions orf all matters connected, and soii^ 
liapiiy«cotiiiectf& at all, with art. Nor did the author confine 
to thti ample dliannel for dischatjging his opinions and empl<^^ ni$ 
unique atvle. A much shortcj treati^, The Seven^ Latnps of Areh$^ 
Ucimp^ 4prared in iH% and The S/ams 4 m scale ^ 

Unott as ambitious as Modem Fmntm rtsclt m i 

ivhife^Mtween 1855 and 1859 Mr./uskin took up. as he had *Hfe' 
eaitier, ihMaidgcls for the Enulish Pr^Raphaelite school in ajemtt : 
*‘AtiMlnny Notes.” He issued two Wts trf Lectures m Arck^xiurf^ 

3 D 
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and Painting (1854't^and began to diverge into somewhat alien 
paths with The Politicaf Eiottomy of Art (1857). He hajJ also 
writted, with other things, Notes on the Construction of She^pfoids 
(1851), the title showing an ingenioii** perversity which gaiiied on 
him; a fairy story, The King of the (ioiden AVrvv*, in 1854, etc^ 

In the succeeding decade or so he wrtue no large hooks, hut a 
crowd of small %nes, most of them titled in the fa>hion above no^*d — 
The Ethics of the Du.st and The Croum of Wtld Olive^ 1S66; 
Sesame and /,i/ies^ 1865; 7 'he (Jncen of the Air^ 1809; I nto this 
iMsty 1862 ; 7 'ime Snd tide hy I Tear and Tyne, 1867 in which he 
applied his peculiar meiluHl, always interiwisiing a strand of reference 
to morals and another to art, to almo>t every conceivable subject -• 
literature, ]K>litidil e<onoiny, mylhologv, and physical s< leme, in fact, 
the whole encyciopa dia, with the t oments of any daily newspaiMT 
thrown in. Yet another deiadc saw him SLule Trofessor of Fine 
Art at his own l’ni\<Ts!ty ; 18^9-79 , and witn(‘s^.ed the* addition to his 
niiscellani«*s Munera PuToern^ i8o2-f)3 ; Antra I*enteliii^ 1873 ; 
The Eag/e's AV.vA 1872 ; Loirs Metnu, 1873 • Ariadne Ehrentina^ 
1876; The lanes of FAoL\ 187779. eie. ; while lK*t|»een 1871 and 
1884 he issued wliai ran pe*ihaps best he tailed an autobiographic 
cltronicle, with digressions, entulctl Eor^ C/ari^t^ent. He established 
himself after a time at Urantvv<K>d, oiT ConiNton^Uike, and for the last 
few years no new [»ubli< alums luive issued from him, though new 
editions, and more than one <ir two re< actings of the migliiy Modem 
Painters^ his magnum ofus^ have to he added to the list already 
given, which is itself not nearly complete. 

An influence of such volume, of such peculiarity, and directing 
itself in so many ways, could not but have great and manifold results ; 
and it is nor entirely easy to separate those which directly concent 
literature from those which indircctl^* coru ern it. Mr. Ruskin has 
wriUen a great deal on literature itself, and has ,s;*id many ver^ true 
and beautiful things, but also not a ft^ rather false and silly ones. 
But he is most important for us, 4 kr>i and chiefly ^beeausc of the 
unique character of his style, and sftondly lK*caase of the way in 
which he not only once ftm all ^ave tt»c subject of art A firm hold 
upon English literary treatment, but affected litcriqurc itself luo^t 
powerfully by influences drawn from fiiunting and sculpture* * 

Up to the time of the ap|x*aranc^ of McKern Pamters^ the arts pf 
^design bad had but little litdFary treatment in England, and had 
eierdattd still less influence upon literaitye^^^lf, Towai^ tlje eiwl 
of the seventeenth century Evelyn^ Pepy^t aud Roger 
North had shown #n intelligent connoisseurship, and 
^€hryde« bad writgn a remarkable, if ratberaf* outside,'' 
^eesay on Ibe parallel of Foetty and Painting. Horace Walpole hsttl 
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had for the subject not the least sincere of his many fancies, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds’s very remarkabte hiscourses had bestowed 
on it formal state and rank. The two greatest of the Romantic 
critics proper, Lamb and Hazlitt, had had a great love for, and the 
latter a considerable know ledge of, it ; while Hartley Coleridge, if not 
his father, had the same bent. Hut despite all this, and despite 
the further fact that ii had been the fashion, ever^smee Charles I. 
set it, fr)r men of rank and wealth to import objects and make col- 
lections, the subject had taken no real hold of literature ; and the 
general attitude of men of letters to artists wms, if not one of posi- 
tively sneeting superiority, yet one of patronising condescension. 
I'be position, the genius, and the intimate connection with letters and 
men of letters of Reynolds himself, with the establishment of the 
Royal Academy, and the favour if not a very discriminating favour) 
shown by (ie<»rge III. to art, began to alter this; the half-mis- 
understciod “ Hiv turesijue ” of ( iilpin and his followers helped file 
alteration ; and wimn, after the cessation cT the Xa})ok;onic wars, the 
English began to return to the (.'oniincnt and investigate its treasures 
in a less conveuiional fashion than that of the old “grand tour,” a 
much greater impe tus was given to art-study. This also helped, and 
waii helped by, the detefminalicm of the poetiy of the younger 
Komanlies Shcdle^ Kc'ats, affd most of all Tennyson — to the visual 
effect. W'hen Mr. Ruskin was a mere boy, the man’cllous gallery 
of landscape's and figure -pieces in Tenny.son’s Palace of Art and 
J^tam of Fair ffewc// had definitely “placc*d” the new method 
in imelry ; while Landor, l)c (Hiincey, and, in his splashy and un- 
certam way, Wilson, with such minor and very different figures as 
Wniiicwright and Dailey, had even earlier done the same for prose. 
Hut Mr. Kuskin gave the method an extension which could hardly 
have l^<*cn dreamed of by readers of the men Just mentioned. In 
his three great early books almost every aspect of natural scenery, 
almost every masterpiece pictorial and architectural art, in Europe 
was dcscnt>e4 with a fervour, with a minuteness, with a poetic con- 
vincingness of imagination, 2 ihd above all, in a style, w’hich had never 
l>een knawiwl)cfore. From ihatjime the blending of the two arts, as 
for as literature was conc erned, idid the place of the younger sister or 
sislefs in liteniry treatment, was assured. 

^ The mm% important agerj^t in this, of course, was the style. 
Here, as so often in very great stfic, there is no single or obvious 
HP Lylyan antif]fbs\s and simile, no Johnsonian parallelism and 
balance, to put the finger on. Rhythm, as in all the great prose artists, 
IS, ^ course, Mr. Ruskin's pnncipal weapon ; and it is of a piece 
with th^wtlful lawlessness hnd want of self-criticism which di^tin- 
guish all his work that lie too often fthiisgresses the boundary betw^n 

i ' 
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rhythm and metre. The imbedded blank verse is altogether loo 
frequent in his prose, the fault is rendered less apparent Ijy the 
extremfi length of his sentences. He is the first writer sinefe the 
seventeenth centur>^ who has dared, not once or twice in a way — ^urke 
did that — but constantly, to imlulge in sentences of twenty or iiirty 
lines, nay, of more than a whole page, in length ; and \vhile\ the 
metrica.! passagdi act to some extent as buoys and corks to kcep^^this 
length fioating, they are also to some extent lost in it, and <lo ,not 
ofifend the ear as they would in smaller units. This extreme length 
is also partially jus^fied by the fact that Mr. Kuskin, e\Tn when 
nominally arguing, is ft>r the most part biiiUiing up pit tures for the 
eye by successive strokes, and that that faithful organ retains the 
earlier and accepy* the later touches with do* ility. It is also to be 
said as one of his highest commendations that, magnilHent and vari- 
coloured as is the efiort, he by no means a “ tine writer " in the 
oidinary sense. He diK*s nt»t aflfert unu'Niial words ; he is by no 
means imxlig^l of adjecii\c*s, unless they aie, strutly S|K‘aking, 
wanted ; and, alxivc all, he is entirely fiee from the besetting fault of 
the genenilion which has succeeded him --the quest for unusual and 
surprising conjunctions of jihrase. 'Fhat he learnt a gr>od deal from 
Carlyle is not disputable ; but he used what he learnt in quite dififeremt 
material, and with a totally dififercm literary, though not a very 
difilerent moral, eftect. ^ 

Although, as usually /and negligibly) happens, Mr. Kuskin’s 
ideas, when their first stage of unacceptance and their second of 


aixeplanre w'ere over, came to be tavilhtd at and jjoohqxjohed, 
nearly all writers since have in some ways Ikto afTcctcrl 
SymmdK them. The lw*o most noteworthy of these were Mr. 
Symonds and Mr, Pater. John Addington Syinonds was bom in 
Bristol in iB4a He wus the son of a hnal physician of veiy high 
repute, was educated at Harrow', whence he passed to ( hxford (Baiiolj, 
and as a Fellow to Magdalen. He sucreedetl rather early to more 
than a competence, aiui, sufifering fn>pi rotSumptivc ^e^depetes, spent 
most of his later years at Davos in the£ngadine He died at Home 
in 1895. He wrote liotb in verse and in prose, Inii *911 iierse pro- 
duced sujitHing of real importance# Even in prose his win-k wai^* 
marred not merely l>y an extremely ilowery style, Vhidi did not 
aHain to the higher cbamcieristics of Mr. HuskinX bm by a flux of 

r ose prolixity with which, captoui* as has been the pm^uctian of 
aultmr of Mmkm JP^^nUrs^ no <Mn% ociidd charge him. Even 
Symoiidi^t chi^ and really unpoitaat book/ the a/Mt 


sma fir iMy would bear modi cmnprtsslmi, and ahnest 

every tsme of his ntimeroila vohimaf of easaya iiupi^tively for it. 
ipoutd not jusdy be saiddof Waller Horatio Paler» edio was 
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bom m London in 1839, was educated git the King’s School, 
Canterbury, and passing to Oxford, became in due time a Fellow of 
Brasenose, which position he held for the rest of his life, 
though latterly he lived a good deal in London. He ^ 
printed nothing except contributions to magazines till he was nearly 
ihiriy'fivc, and his Stt 4 dus in the History of the Kqtaissance^ which 
appeared in 1H73, was a very carefully selected, and still more care- 
fully revised, body of essays, scarcely exceeding two hundred pages 
in length. It displayed a most elaborate and novel style, and in 
its few words con\eycd something like a conf^letc life- philosophy, 
inculcating the cultivation of, and carefully-measured indulgence in, 
aesthetic pleasures, as practically the one thing to be heeded. But 
the l>ook rather attracted the attention (and not aAvays the admira- 
tion) of the few than the worship of the many, and Mr. Pater 
publishct! no other for all but ten years. Afterwards he w'as a little 
more prolific, and some pusihumous publications (he died in 1894)) oot 
always adjusted for press with his own anxious care, have appeared. 
His manner and mutter are Ixjst seen in the Studies^ afterwards 


reissued, with sonic slight alterations; in Marius the Epicurean 
(1885), a longish novel, not at all of action, of the second century^ 
asid in tire volume of essays ndled AfpP'cuationSy which opens with 
a dclilKirate essay o» Style.” ‘ 

On this la.^l [>oinl Mr. Pater’s theory and practice coincided 
wdth, but were Itardly tlerived from, those of the great French 
novelist Flaubert, whose doctrine of the single word,” or unique 
phntsc which ahme will express the author s meaning, he almost fully 
accepted, though he saw some of it^ dangers and (in fact) absurdities. 
His own practice included the careful building up of clause, sentence, 
and iKinigraph, the constituents and the total being equally regarded , 
a cunning scheme of rhythm, which never transgresses the bounds of 
metft ; and an almost excessively sifted vocabulary, in which epithet 
and noun are chosen withifiitteniion to a certain effect of strangeness 
~a slight not unpleasHrable sui-prise. This is an old trick, 

to which, from its earliest iiS|>ortant practitioner in their language 
the French had applied the xtcKCK^Ianvaudage, Its general effect in 
Mr, PatcFs tirn best passages is one of extreme beauty ; indeed, 
rank with the choicest in Engdish. But not ^ 
iddom in hinfself, and very ffw^uenlly indeed m his imitators, there 
resulted a new Euphuisi|i wliich is rather disastrous. 

other worlts Si his lifetime were Imi^nary P^ruUs {xm 7 )^ 
A bo^ ^ t«mark»ble Snwgtn^cwn. more nw|y ^ 

moSfSf his work, but uiwcjuaUy written f and Plato and Ptaioimm [t 93}. 
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Matthew ArnoM -*r?jr ” n ' t iMwuh (hr L:n! <if I stum 

'rht* Prc-Kaph.r'htr- Th* «; |ar|> 1 > ainl < t 

Wilium Moin.'j V \ < »»h, 

'Fhkrk ran lK*tlutle n\ a < hanj^'r Jn attJtihii* towards 

poetry from about the inuidlr <»t tlje ninrterttth *rn!tu>% uheti thtr 
{K>uers ()if Tennyson aiul of r»i'*wmn^% if n»n uijsxersalK lem^mscd, 
wxre still thonm^’liiy ni,imfr*»ie<l. this N^iuh h>ts resulted 

in verse, sometimes not far, i( at all, l>rifnv thr li\t! of tire he^l of 
the first and setamd Romantu [a raxWI, rvhilnis^f Xf ept in the stnj^de 
instance of .\fr. Svsinluirn<\ a souanvlut ^Mt vUn rrMUi to r\trinsu 
sources of interest a fc;n<! of relapse upon liie tiasHu s m Matthess 
Arnold^ a doable d<mM>f Media val^sm and Kar!) Krnaissantc tom he s 
in the Fre-Kaphai iites, am! lat< r stiU and spasnuKlii exruf ' 

sions or returns to science, to Woidstsorthian j^rauty tif expression* to 
this or that reinftmemcn? or irui<h. In tnher words* there is a 
slight want of tonfidcnl (>n;^inalily and iiah pcnden* e. 

The most interestin ;4 names, rrr nanus, here* are those of 

Mr* Arnold by himself of the ;dH»rtivc Spasmoda Schm>i " a ♦iiilc 
later, ;md of the by no means almnne J^e-Kaphachte group later 
still; while, though many of the l.iU'|rl»orn irHhvi(lii;iJs^ut 4 huliitg the 
great poet referred to in the last ji;tr.tgrJ|)h, are aloe, and so exelutled 
from treatment* the ‘^abhorred sheaj^s^' h»ixe already givgt us but 
many subjetik * 

Matthew Arnold was the eldest sort of a man less well Imown 
than himself, and already registered ^in this book, Arnold^ 

headmaster of Rugby, ami hismrian oj Home. He was bom m 
1821 , and r<iurate«l at Wim;hr||fr, Rtiglif, an^ fiatliif 
from which Usi tollegr, having previously obiainetf the 
Newdigate, he pasw| Ui Onel, where he was elertrd 
FeUow in 1845 * He did however, take eolkgt i^fwork or 
to Oxford long, imt $mt serving m private mmmy to 
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Lord Lansdownc, married, and accepted an inspectorship of schools 
in 1850. He had already — with “By A ” t>nly on the title-page — 
published in 1849 ihc Strayed RcneUer and other Poems The 
same imtial aptH*arcd on die title-page of Empedocles on Etna^ 1852. 
Hut it was in 1853, when he was just over thirty, that he gave, with 
his name, the measure at once of his creative and critical powers 
by a i:oUe<'liori of verse, prefaced by an extremely notew'orthy dis- 
cussion of poetry, the liisi of his attempts at critical disquisition. 
In this he took, and foi tiu* rest of his life never ostensibly 
abandoned, an attitude towaids poetry which was partly a reversion 
to, and partly an e\U*in->ioii o{, the Aristotelian theory, making it 
tlej.K.Mui wholly upon the * hojre, < onception, and conduct of the 
subject. Mr. Arnold ditl imt indeed, likti Wordsworth, dismiss 
metre a'' nunc'ly f.u iiltati\<\ hut neithei did lie, on the other hand, 
like Coleoidge, .i< tually, it not explicitly, point outfits necessity. 
And his » tiinisin, like dial of e\erv one almost v.ithout exception of 
the same school, a* cordin-ly vitiated by the glaring contradiction, 
that while as es.unple-^ <jf p<M*ir\ he invariably takes works of metre, 
there is not, cm his principles, any reason why he should not take 
woiks m piosi'. 

Ills jHK'tu al jna^ ti* c* di^dnys something of the same inconsistency, 
or at least dichoioni^. He inmost consistent in employing, or at 
least endeavouimg c tnplov, a sevc-iei kind ot diction and versihea- 
tuvn, diavung itscU ba< k tiom tlie dond and flowing Tennysonian 
V hemes towards the stuicr mo\ement and graver tones of Words- 
wcutli» (iray, and in lus later \ eat si Milton. He eschews on 
pnnciplc 01 fiom a >«'« let sriise of inability to arrange thern the 
looser lync measnies, ami sometimes sc-cins to seek, especially in The 
Straved ReViUet , K>r a subsHiuie in simple' docasyllables, broken up, 
for no Miltu iont u .ixiti, into fjiiKniints. lie also attempts, here and 
elsewhere, ontlnined me.iMiie-. olhei than ordinary blank verse, and 


Mith the UMial ini’.iii ' e^■'. 

Hut. like his Ite.iiesi iM>lei- W'onisworth, he is seldom or never 
tcally Mu rLsTuAMept vUiei^h? tlis. aids. o. at any rate conveniently 
forgets, thetuies. 1 1 is a little stii piising that he did not oltencr try 
the sonnet, i hi> h m itself m< ets IfW t iews better than most things, from 
the Iwppy <oiftprotn.se it atloids Intwcen importance of 
beamy of fonjt, and in whieli he gave one splendid example that o 

, . . .s i»..Ti4» I. wsM (»ii “ t 'ri>m«en " las usual, in couplet^, 

llatRdMi, laflO). A« for 111' lat't is-ettgal till the A'«» 

mw. ami he uiote little o-rse l.*ir. though some hnc U.mgs- 
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Shakespeare — and others that arc fine. But even here, and still more 
elsewhere, he is an unel^ual poet — a poet who frequently breaks down. 
And ii^thc direct teeth of his theory he is, as much as any t>oet of 
the century, a j>oet of fine things, of passages, of fragments, separ* 
able to the greatest advantage from the wholes in which they appt^ar. 
The splendid blank-verse perorations of ‘"Myccrinus” and “Soh^b 
and Rustum”; the outburst on Isolation '' — **Ves, in the sca\of 
life enisled*^ — w^hich, with some other things, redeems the inequality, 
and in parts the doubtful taste, of “ Switzerland ; the l^cautij^l 
snatch of “ Requiesfai ; the gorgeous stanz^is of “ The SchoUr 
Gipsy,** Thyrsis," ** Westminster Abbey ** ; the musical, if ever 
little fantastic and insincere, melaiuholy of “ Dover lieach*’ and ‘'A' 
Summer Night *’^ and above all, the famous “Forsaken Merman,** 
the one completely sur( es>ful iiionumcnt of his combined pt^etic: 
feeling and art — all these are !)etlcT cm the theonc's he romUaled than 
on the theories he held. In ^11 of them Mr. Arnold vva!» different 
rather in intcjption, and in a certain dehl>erate, hut not always 
maintained, dialect than in real kind, from the seniors or juniors 
w*hom he regarded with very lukewarm admimiitni, and whose way 
he did not hesitate to premount e wiong. riu* elalx>ratc simile 

at the end of “'Fhc Scholar t dp >y **—songL‘ twenty lines long might 

take place as well in a (Kxun on« “ rimbucicK),” and could be 
transferred thence to one on the “ Battle of .Armageddon.** His 
longer things — J/<*rcyV, a stiff pscudo iircek play ; Kmftt*Mhies 
Et9M^ a chaotic and unequal medley wuh delightful bursts ; lifiJdtr 
TMad^ a simple - seeming narrative ; Tris/ram and hmiiy an un- 
achieved romaunt — besides those named, are always unsuccessful as 
wholes. But w^hen we remember such bursts (and there are scores 
of them) as the distich — 

Still nursing the wncftnqticrahle hojic, 

.Still clutching the inviolable !»hade « 

then we know that Mr, Arnold was^ f)Wt of the^nie |iineteenth- 
century fashion, and a great <me alniqit against hts tvill He has 
the real throb and cry, the indis|iensablc “ moments,** the fecully of 
tmiislbnmng and transcending ; aa^ if these gifts are l>eset with 
hesitancy and checked by theoretic, niles, this is ratbeiPour l0ss«lhan 
bb disqualtfieaiion. His critkitm, invaluable as an intention and 
exiawtatkmi will soon be, if it i%iiot Uready, little mare ; hb poetf/ 
tl pcMetry, and therefore immortal. * a « 

The Spastnodtes * eff the miiMIe of life century— Mr. J* 
Bailty, living author <rf Ffs/m (1^39 i» Sydney IpNibell, Afca- 

ander Smitlittiod perhaps a few ikhm% such ai Enifil 
Chaniit kwytr— itidiid«d of tadenit hut they are ciMy 
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interesting because they show a premature and unsuccessful attempt 
to do<n one direction what Arnold attempted another — to improve, 

though in tliis case rather by advance than by reaction, * 
on the form of Tennyson. Their desire was to be more « spaJm^ics. 
modem, more “ thoughtful, and at the same time 
slightly more ungirt in form. Sydney Dobell, born at Cranbrook in 
Kent in 1824, privately educated, succeeded his father as a 
wine-merchant at Cheltenham, and was w'cll favoured by circumstance 
except in the matter of health. He published a closet drama, The 
Romany in 1850 ; and another, fiaUcKy in 1853 ; ^ little later he pub- 
lished {Kx-insim,and inspired by, the Crimean War; but nothing further, 
though he lived for twenty years, dying in 1874. His best and best- 
knowm thing is the ]>allad of Keith of Ravelston^’ (not called by 
that mum* .. where, as hometimes elsewhere, he has touched a string 
of half-unearthly music , reileemmg a t<ual want of self-cnTicism in his 
general work, and a teiuienc y to rant ^nd gush and frigid triviality. 
Ill fact, to read Dobell as a whole <'his works w'ere jiosthumously 
published) is a flisastroiis experiment. Alexander Smith, who, born 
at KihnanuK'k m i82(> or 11830, ended his days as secretary to the 
University of Edinburgh in 1867, began alxnit the same lime as 
Dobtdl with a Ltji' /hamay al^'O showing a slight tendency t'o rant, 
but truer anti less unccjual as m wliole than Dobell’s work, though 
without its fKcasioiufl “ciy.’’ He followed this with Ct/y Poems 
(1857) ami Eihiin of Ikira (i86i\ his last consumptive years 
being chiefly cx'cupied by pro.^c. These men are rather more 
imeresling historically than individually, but they do not lack indi- 


vidual interest- 

Arthtir Hugh Clough liears some curious resemblances to Matthew 
Amold, whose intimate friend he was, and who celebrated him in a 
famous following of Lyeulu afd Adonais, He was a slightly older 
inan,4ttiving l>een Inirn in 1819, and was educated at 
Rugby and Balliol, ilie ferment of the Oxford Move- 
ment striding hifiuinto frceiMnki^. He resigned, in 1848, a Fellow- 
ship lo which lie mU Iwen defied at Oriel, and betook himself first 
to teachinft and then t<» tfovcminent work in the tdiication Office. 
Ho died in i86l. Clough wasVn odd mixture of Arnold and of 
the StMSinodtci^ with a kind of distorted and cankered Tractanan 
dement difforentiatins him still further. This sort of distraction 
dhild find no satbtictory j^lic ultemce. In 
AmhmvoUm (1849) andethe of 7t^-m-Vmbck 

latter*Wiften in bad hetanfdcrs). as in the later Am,mfs de 
and there arc gm>d bits, scraps, pass^g^ ,0 

hardly lE^en a single poem, howe^r short, which 
good M a whole, and pe«^haps his graatest ntle to poetic &me is Ae 
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one exquisite and exquisitely expressetl image of the rising tide quoted 
at the beginning of BocA X. p. 653. ilis New Decalogue^^ and 
one Of two other things seem to show ihat^ with more detachment 
and self-command, he might have done better in satirical than in 
serious verse* / 

No doubts choked or chequered, or were, at least m appearince, 
allowed to appear in, the sunny work of Fredent k Locker- Lam Ason, 
who was born in 1821 and died in 1805. His lH>oks are two <Jnly, 
j London Lyrics (1857) and Potchivork (i879>, w^iile 

Paich'iofrk is in p.ut only a commonplai e lxMik <if ver^e 
and prose. In the original paits of it, and in the verse id Lomh ft 
Lyrics^ Mr. Locker obtained a secure po^i!^on among the httle hand 
half a dozen stnyg nt most, if so many ot the wnieis» wnh capnal 
effect, of verse and pro^e “of mhicIv" m Knglish. 

Very much nu»re ainbuious and proliiic was Ktlwaid Kolxat, the 
first Karl ofi and second Lor4» L\tfun. hmg known in Isieraiure as 


“Owen Merejlilh. ’ Horn in 1831, and educated at Harrow^ but not 
at Oxford or C ambridge, he entered the dtploinaiic 
service at an unusually eaiK age, dw« harged Us duties 
in various parts of tin* world, IstMame X'lceroy of India 
in 1876, and died at Pari'^. where he,w.»s AmlMssadoi, in 1802. 


“CHven Meredith '* publiNhed, nndei ti at name, ( irft mftcdro in 1855, 
followed it with Tkc li^tndvfrr iKfv. ! nhic -iKbo , Son^t of 


O 86 n, ( ^n a/ ? r 8bo . ( it c ^tnd ( '/utru feti i same dale , 


Faifits in Sony M874 , uicn*nrni > 1K88 , Pitradiu 41887^ 

while he had earlier collaborated with his friend julian Fane in a 


poem on Tonnkomcr ; and after his dt%ith two remarkable %'olumev 
posthumous j)oems, Mofttk and A'//rg apfwarcfl. In this 

large bulk of verse many lyru s of great, though seldom quite unflawed, 
beauty are contained, the longer fiocitis >Kdd an ahundame of mter- 
casting and not a ftrw fine jxissage% aiul the author constantly d}|f>la>s 
command of two very excellent gifts jxission and satiru; jiower. 
He tiad^ however, a fxm of drawb,^k> wlm h sor^>Mni|r Ins work, 
and have »tmk it in general estimation Ig^an unfair tk-gree the first of 
them a slninge tendency to imitate and ec ho even wheiUiehad ample 
notes of his own ; the second an ufier inalnttty to criiscise, retrench, 
and correct. As lennyson is of all poets that one* who ha# usi*d 
knife and fife with most ;id vantage, so Lord Lyttof^ is he who Iw 
Reeled their use with worst effin/t. * 

Tbeie cai% however, lafc no rotn^artson in jvffint of historical 
importance betweren any of these figures,, Ar tfie tmprtfeci sAotife and 
leiideiides which they re|>resent, and the gonip which arose aslRdc 
lattsr^ In oedling this group iVs-Hapliachte*’ certain ipards and 
provisoi nsnu he appended to^^he deiignatbn. There is no othtn 
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term so t onvcnieni, or on the whole so «ippropriate ; but the Pre- 
Raphaeiitihin of poetry rather overlaps, or coJhciSes with, than directly 
resembles the Pre-Raphaclitism of art. It is, however, a , 

direct and leKitimate development of the great Romantic Raphadkes. 
revival in England. The chief notes of this third stage 
have been a generally, though not universally, mediafval tone of 
thought, colour, and in part subject, with, in method, a still further 
elaboration of the two apf)cals to imagination- -by the way of exact 
and vivid visual presentati«m and by that of subtle and varied musical 
suggestion of sountl -whah had been so largely carried out by 
‘i'ennyson, and to some extent originated by Keats. 

ITese ha<l had to #‘du< ate tln mselves and their readers. Even 
Ckderulge hesitatesl abenu rennv son's prosody, even \Vordsvv'orth was 
UTuriTtatn abo\it his lidcluy to nature : while, until a critical edition of 
his early vvoik is presi iued, it cannot even yet, without 
great lalMWi!. be apprenated how much be had to do prejIJjakon. 
l>tTore he got hts own s{vlt‘ into pert'ertion. l>ut rne^ 
wlio were lioin about 1830 or later found that style ready to their 
hand, they foun<l its ex.tmpK s already brought to perfection, they 
found the pnbln taste, if not fully yet pai Hally, educated to it. 

So, loo, even Icnnysont miuh more Scott and Coleridge and 
then ginieration, had emereil oi#> veiy partially into the treasures of 
Medieval bteiaime, mid wcic hardly at all acquainted with those of 
Me<lueval art. Convbeare, Kemble, Thorpe. Madden were only in 
lennyson s own tune leviving the stiuly of Old and Middle English. 
Early Kiciuh and Eaily Italian were but just being opened up. 
AImuc ail, the Oxford Movement directed attention to Medifeval 
ai< lutr^duf'e. literature, thought, as hail never been the case before 
m England, and a*» has never been the case at all m any other 

country. • j • rx 1. 

'rHe eldest jjMK'ts of the schoid were brother and sister, Dante 

r..,l.nel amt t l.nM.u.. t .. orema Rossetti They belonged to England 
wholly by lurtli t^.l e.luea’fon, ^ut only itartially by blood. Their 
father, <»abn«;l Rossetti, » as .a» Italian retiigcc, a teacher j>an«eand 

of his nalise a '•'“'ir’' r“ 

Iheraiure, something of a poet hanself, and a man o 

Merlin* eharaettr. Me married a Miss I'ohdon, who was Enghsh 

Wf by blootl »ntl wholly by assmiations. Hts eldest 

darl/s Dante, who reananged hi. Chnst.an ^ P“b^. 

use, was btirn in hiJ second daughter 

Franew-a. wa.s also liwrafy, a.s was the younger ^ 

WiUumi Micbarl) in 1H50. ‘Utf j'fe of neither ^ 

and »c 9 »»c eventful, and it was alnw. ^ ^ 

Uiftitm by both. Dante, who was married to a lady of great beau y,^ 
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Elizabeth Syddall, but lost her soon after marriage, died in 1882. 
His sister, who was all her life a fervent member of the Church of 
England, survived him, and died unmarried al the end of 1 894. 

The main, or at least the professional, occupation of JOante 
Rossetti*s life was not poetry. He was educated at King’s (|ollege 
School, but left it early to study drawing, and, young as he was, 
became one of the most enthusiastic members of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, which was at the middle of the century to convert 
England from conventional art. His own form of painting wasl and 
remained, the most»charactcristic of all, never admitting reconciliation 
with convention, as did that of Millais, and in part of Mr. Holinan 
Hunt, w’hile it possessed far greater charm than that of any other. 
His drawing wa#» always cavilled at ; as to the magnificence of his 
colour, no one with eyes could doubt. Hut these characteristics, and 
others which have the indcfinableness of genius, found expression 
also in another art. Rossetti wrote verse very early (“The Blessed 
Damozcl” itself dates in the first draught fnun boyIiood\ but the 
death of his wife in 1862 |xistponed for a time the publication of his 
original work. He had contributed, however, to the Pre-Kaphadite 
magazines, the Gtrm and the Oxford and L'anilfridge Ma^azinCy and 
had in 1S61 published a volume of translations from early Italian 
poems, which displays part of the sodrcc, and s^ill more of the nature, 
of his manner. His Poems appeared in 1870, with great acceptance 
from the competent, though with coarse and foolish abuse from 
others. He issued another volume of Palhtds and Sonnets the year 
before his death, and the contents of the two, with alterations and 
additions, have been collected since. 

Although the earlier publication of work by his sister, and by his 
fnends Mr. Morris and Mr. Swinburne, had made the manner of his 
work f^iliar to the public before ft appeareti, there can be little 
doubt that it was most original in his case. Naturally, he pul^more 
of the pictorial element into it than ^ the others could do, and, 
peiiiaps naturally also, he paid less lattenuon than#s<yn<\ of them to 
the direct aspect of things in natiC^. No similar professional 
explanation; however, can be foun^ for the^lmost equally rtsmarkablc 
t^astery of mere resonance, of m«e verbal and literal music, whtdi 
verse displays ; and this must be set down partly lb the tendency 
m the % A\rp partly to individual gift, and partly to, the new instry* 
inent afibrded by^ the stately vaF^ied harmony of English to a genius 
jy|mparcd ancestrally by the sweist, intensej^^t slightly mpnotonous 
^hhmIv el Italian. *' * 

he work of tilt^ttost of jJie greater poets of this century, 
a not very casilyo. or priiitably to be ctassilled, saye periwtps 
Ills very remarkat Sle sonnets, in mastery of which forrf he 
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ranks with his sister and Wordsworth. It is possibly unfortunate, 
though in his case it was more than excusal)lef that he adopted the 
Petrarchian form, which is somewhat less suited to the genius ipf the 
English language, and not at ail better suited to the genius of the 
sonnet, than the Shakespearian. But his excellence in it, like that of 
Mihon and Wordsworth himself, justifies the indulgence. Of the two 
great divisions of the sonnet, the meditative and the pictorial, the 
latter, as we should expect from his double vocation, was his special 
forte. The “ sonnets for pictures ” of the first volume have never been 
excelled, if they have ever been equalled. But h§ was hardly inferior 
in the other -the great sonnet -sequence of “The House of Life’’ 
coming |jerhaps n<’xt after Sliakespeare’s as a sequence, while such 
single examples as “ Refusal of Aid between Nj^ions,” and the 
mitrvellous “ Monochord,” are supreme. 

Another group might he formed of his ballads — longer and almost 
miniature romanc es in form, like Ko^e Mary^ The VVhite Ship^ and 
The Tra^cily ; or shorter, like Ttoy Tcrivn^ Kdet^ Bower^ and 

Sister Helen, But the really important thing is to recognise in all 
these forms, from sonnet to ballad-romance, the imposing presence 
of a joint pictorial and musical appeal different from, and in parts 
intenscr and stranger than, lUu of any other poet. He could also w'rite 
things like The Burden of Xifte^eh and /enn/y very great poems of a 
simple c ast in language and imagcr>% direct, with hardly any display 
of gorgeous colour or intricate music , almost satirical in a sense.’ 

But he seldom developed this vein, and chiefly wrote in one of 
mystical Romanticism, melancholy in tone, but suffused with such 
sunset splendour of hue, and charged with such a burden of elfin 
music, as only the greatest things of Coleridge and Shelley, and perhaps 
Keats, had shown IwTore. “ 'Hie lilesscd l^amozel ” sets the key-note 
of tone and colour, and it is i^ainlained throughout to the “ ber>d- 
songs^’ of Bose Mory and the last revised sonnets of “ The House of 
Life/’ I'hc colour was richer, though the drawing was less exact, 
than Tennyjon’s ;^lhc musf?, le^ perfect and less varied, had even 
more of half-articulate charm ;iand the younger poet was prodigal of 
those apptals^ to jxission and to mystery of which the elder’s more 
Northern nature had been, though far indeed from incapable, yet 
> somewhat charj^ and more than somewhat shy. That the charm of 
Rossetti is a mq/ddikssa^ a bcautv touching on and partly caused by 
dfsease, is perhaps indisputable ; huk it is still more indisputably^ 
bea|^ty« The dreamy nuifg^niricence of “The Blessed Damorel,” the 
soariiil h&i of “ Love-Lily, ”*the concentrated despair of “ The Wood- 
spuf^,^ the reality* as of a picture actually hanging on the wall, iii 
“The Wi|p of Circe,” the ethereal&ed description of the dead Uxmr 
Maiy, aiMUcoies of other things, stand, and probably ever will stand,, 
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as the furthest achievements of poetry in a certain direction. Only 
in a certain direction, of bourse, and leaving endless new paths open 
to tho poet ; but final in that. 

The greatness of Miss Christina Rossett^ genius is best shown 
by the fact that while she naturally displayed a temper akin t(i her 
brother's, and for some time undoubtedly wrote to some extent under 
his inspiration, large parts, and some of the best ]>arts, of her ]>o<J|ical 
accomplishment are quite distinct from anything of his. Nor isuhis 
distinction to be in the least sufficiently or reasonably accounted'^ for 
by her sex, her picl^', or any other conventional and obvious explana- 
tion. At p<unts, of course, the brother and sister touch — they ev^n 
overlap. The sonnet exercised its strong restraint, in the s,amc 
Italian form, and with the same characteristics of colour, music, and 
meditation, on both : her sonnet- setfuences are, with allowance for 
their different subjects, by no means unlike his. Uut her lyrics have 
a lighter, more bird -like, movement and vf>ice than his stately 
descants ; sh# is less prone to an extreme regularity of metre, ami 
her whole tone is often different. She h<*^an. as far as publication 
goes, with Goblin Markt'f and other Poems in 1861, followed it with 
another volume, The J'rincds J^roi^ressy in 1866, and after a much 
longer interval with A Pai^eant and oHter Poems in iSSr. Later, 
her verse was collected more than oflcc‘, and it was su[>plemented by 
a posthumous volume after her death. Hut a gewd deal of it remains 
in two books of devotion ^partly in prose, of which she was an 
exquisite mistress, partly in verse), entitled 'P/me Plies ST885), and 
The Pace of the Deep f 1892 ;, which she issiK'd in her later years. 

The poem in which, by order of pubfuation and title, she 
announced herself. Gob/in Abarhet^ though very pretty and almost 
beautiful, has too mu< h of the dclil>eratc and almost trivial fantastic- 
ality which Fre-Raphaelitism at fiiht borrowed fr(»m the earlier 
Romantic schfx>ls. liut other things in the same volume, stch as 
Dreamland,” “ Winter Rain,” *' When 1 am <lead, my dearest,” 
**Thc Three Enemies,” and alx>ve § 11 , ‘^tileep at ^re quite free 

from this objection, and gave an as«>nishingly true and new note 
of poetry, which was sustained, ;|nd indeed deepenctj, varied, and 
sweetened, till the Ijcautiful lines ** Heaven ovcrarchc!| sea and land,” 
which are undcrstcxKl to be her last work, or at anjrirate comjxjsetl ^ 
within a very short time of her djpath. Her rang§ was distinctly 
twide. She had, unlike Mrsr Browning, and perhaps utdtke the 
majority of her sex, a very distinct sense ofjiumour ; she could liing, 
for music and in simple scheme, quite exquisitely ; her pathos has 
tiever been surpassed, except in jhe great single strokes of Shake- 
speare and a very few other Elizabethans. But her most clpracteristic 
strain is where this pathos blends with, or passes into, the utteitece 
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of religious awe, unstained and unweakened by any craven fear. The 
great devotional poets of the seventeenth cehtu?y, Crashaw, Vaughan, 
Herbert, are more artificial than she is in their expression of, this ; 
and hardly even their art, certainly not the art of the last-named, 
strikes out rarer poetic flashes and echoes than those that we find 
from ** Sleep at Sea ” to “ liirds of Paradise.” ^ 

In bulk of work, however, and in popular (which does not mean 
vulgar) charm nr) writer of the school who falls within our limits 
of discussion can approach Mr. William Morris. He was born in 
1834, the son of a wealthy merchant, and was educated . 

I 11' ^ >1 r 1 TT William Moms. 

at Marlborough and Exeter College, Oxford. He did 
not take uj) any }>rofession, though later he founded a famous shop 
or school of decorative art, which directly or ind^cctly helped to 
revolutionise the inUMior of English houses. It was jp 1858 that 
the once neglected, but now famous, Defence of Gucnc 7 >ere and other 
Poems appeared, a h(»ok almost as much the herald of the second 
school of \’ictorian poetry as 'J’ennyson s early work wj|s of the first. 
Nor did he, jierhaps, ever surpass it in poetic note, though he improved 
very mu(‘h upon U in some ways. As in Christina Rossetti’s first 
book a little later, the (juaintncss was a little aggressive, and, unlike 
hers, the inediii‘valism was more aggressive and exclusive still. But 
the charm both of picture and •nisu: was astonishing, and after forty 
years <*'rhe Blue Cftsct,” “'I'he Wind,” and other pieces remain 
alone, in a poetic ('ountry neighbouring and friendly to the domain 
of the Rossettis, but independent of it -a country lit with lunar rain- 
bows and ringing with fairy song. He had previously written both 
prose and verse in the above-mentioned O.xford and Cambridge 
Mae^asine. Eight years later, in 1866, Mr. Morris addressed a larger 
public (for the Defence and its companions could perhaps never be 
enjoyed by any such' with a lo^g |K)em, The Life and Death of Jason. 
The subject was sufticiently familiar, the tone, though still archaic, 
iruide less extensive demands on natural or acquired sympathy, and 
the piece w^s ^oi^hetl in Wym^ii heroics of a new-old pattern, very 
much tnjiimbed or overlap[K'<i| which carries the reader along with a 
singular «on),bi nation of smoothjiess and freedom from monotony, 
and which, being tjuite different ♦from most of the metrical media 
recenHy in v||uc, had the attraction of freshness. It secured at 
once a wider nudienre than any long narrative poem had had for 
many years, and in its turn prepareeWthe public for the poefs next^ 
and niost ambitious, pcrfcrmance, which, ail things considered, must, 
perhSps, 1 >c allowed to be "his masterpiece. This was The Earthly 
Pare^e, whid) appeared in four^ volumes, the first two published 

^ * All early poem, but not printed till after her death. 
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together^ between 1868 and 1870. This great book consists of 
four -and -twenty narrAtivts, twelve of Classical, twelve of Romantic 
origii^ allotted in pairs to the twelve months, introduced by a 
singularly spirited narrative of adventure, and set in a frame of 
equal beauty. The metres varied, and the fx>et showed himself an 
equal master of the couplet just descrilx^d, of the octosyllable) and 
of stanza-forms ; nor, {XThaps, have any vcrse-laies since the Very 
beginning of the century equalled in coinbineil merit such pieces as 
**The Lovers of Gudnm,^^ the version of the Terseus story. ‘‘The 
.given to anti, indeetl, the majority of the set liobs. 

“ Love is (1873) less inicresiinj; in subj<*ct, and, wi^h 

charming passag:eS| made meWical ex|)crimt‘nts m>l tt)o happy ; while 
the iXM'is later ^versions of the Atmid and ih(‘ (A/r^vcv dissiitislied 
merely classical scholars without )4rt'atiy pleasing those who can 
taste romance. But m 1877 he showetl that his muse was not ex- 
hausted by a magnificent version t»f fhr K geiul of si^utd (he Wdtun^^ 
clothed in a J^vinging anapa*stu: metre on whit h he had stam|)td his 
own individuality, and admirably suited tti the subjct i. 

But, thtnigh even this by 110 means cKi^tid his issue of verse 
{for he ahenvards published Poems by the Hay /1891; and other 
volumes), the later years of his life wese in prefetente given up to 
prose romance. He hatl early prattbtd prose translation, rendering 
after his fashion, in company with a Non hern* scholar, the Ston' 
Grriiir ik£ Stron^e^ / 1869,1, fhe Sa^a (1870), and other 

Icelandic work. And his <»wn earliest puldished work in the Oxjord 
and Camhidi^e Magazine had Ix^en an t»riginal romance, Ihe 
Hallow iMnd, wliich he ntner reprintetL But m his last tlecade (he 
diod in October 1896) he Ix^gan a series of similar things » 7 hr House 
^ Ike Woijings (1889 ), Ihe AVw/r 0/ the Mountains (1890), The 
Slaty of ike Glittering Pt^iin ^891 The U beyond t^ World 
(1894), The Well al ike II W 4 /jr End (1896), The H otter of the 
Wmdrmts Isles (1897), 7 ke Sundering Elood (1898),* in which the 
vague romantic charm of his carher|^versR? was rev|><^ ^ith wonder* 
ftd effect In all his prose work &0)sed a dialect which may be 
described as Englisli prose of the fifteenth csneur>\ strpngly dashed 
with Scandinaviantsms — a dialecii* which, like Spem^*s, emended 
pedants and poritts as *‘no language," but whim was oimctly 
stated fm bis purpose. On the whole, there b perl^ps no poet 
the century, since Scott, who has given such a volume of Kematitic 
fitamiie to his readers as Mn Morris, VhtllL there is also noiii^ #to 
at bis own Iksi is bis superior in indiVidSality and ^ 

cbamK But bis range was not ovet-wlde, and the verjr bulk of bis 

^ Cgflikierkothetwoltmartilw t»ma^ ofitwotlMn. WhoWid'ot 

Warht* Bmd aitd The Hmmkmmg EM eomaia ibV'lM passagas ' ' ' 
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production prevented il from being always concentrated, or, to use 
an old but excellent phrase, “ in beauty.” ^ 

The life of Arthur Edward O'Shaughnessy 0844-81) was^short, 
and his [Kuiod of poetical ptoduction was still shorter. In four 
years he published three volumes of most rejiiarkable verse — The. 
Epic of W’vfm'n frtS7o), Lays of Frattcc (1872), and 
Musk ami MoanUyht ? 18741. I hit he did not follow 

them up ; hi-s professional work lay in the Natural 
History Department of the Ihitish Museum, and the posthumous Songs 
of a lEor/rr contained little of Ins very best, much of it being transla- 
tion and paraphrase, as the /ays of Erantc, an adaptation of those 
of Mane, had been eat her. d'he tale of ‘‘Colibn*” his only attempt 
at a |K>em of length, is too nuuh tinged with th® personal sorrow 
which beset his last \ears, and tiaitakcs too much of the uvlbubstantial 
renujiene.ss of SlnlleCs Ati\tor^\.is he (jjutc a success; and these 
same char.u teristii >, togeihei with importunate obtrusion of creeds 
or disladiels of \anou> kinds, mar tlie posthumous wdiime, which, 
however, tontains some e\<(m'>ite sonnets, and one or two lyrics, 

** Lo\'e, on y<»ur gravi' m thi* ground,'’ “When the Rose came, I loved 
the Rose,” and oiliei'*, in hi^ best '.lyle. iUit this style is chiefly 
foun<l in I hi' Eph of and Mu\tc and Moonlight^ and here 

fVShaughnessy has a (piahiy vsfiidi is almost all his own, though he 
<nves a very httle m form to }’o<\ a hiile mote in thought and feeling 
tn the Frem h p^n i llaudelairt*, and perhaps a little also to George 
Dariey. Kiu stiang<’ aiul ■'Weet mu'>ic, “ h xile, ’ ‘‘A Neglected 
Heartd^ “lUn,uoli<%” “ i'he l ountam of Te.irs,’’ the “ode” of 
Musii and MoonliiihL “ ♦ in a luimlretl years, “ Has summer 
conic without the ioh<’ r anti others stiintl <.|uiie by themselves. The 
late Mr. Palyr^rve, who divo'cretl 1 1 Sluuiglmessy in time to insert 
sonic of his work m ilu' » ' "n't senes of llie Goldtn Treasury, justly 
4|)ptiA.i to them Sir Heiity W'otton's fniiious phrase of ipsa nwlltltes; 
liut they liavi: more than mm- sofim-ss, they have mystery and magic. 
It is posstbl*- tljatathis anlhotogya(iiay at la--t extend the enjoyment of 
them bevond the few who lia\-? from the tirst tasted their charm. 

A itirf much lotiger life, eveii greater unhappiness <in this 
il is tn l)C fearcil hy h.s own filult), and far more unfavourabte 
extcmW cirnmwait.es, w ere the lot of Jainc.s Thomson the Second 
«ho was laint, *he win of a s-iil"):, at l‘ort-(.las«ow m 1834, and dt^ 
iS l^ondon after bn-akit.g a hl..KHl-veSSel tn 


» 4be Caledonian AsyMftt.,and Wame an army school": ^ut 

was Jismlscd for insulmrdinatc nmduct, and after a wandenng hfc 

for s«me time, turned jotirnahsi, atja was this-as far as he had any 
moilar n«i.i.«tion- till bis death. Thomson’s prose work which has 
recOTcml is not iiicunsiderable, and displays undoubted ability^ 
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the critical kind, marred not merely by crude and violent views, 
and a sour rusticity of fcnijaer, but by the kind of half-knowledge, and 
the conventioiuil priggislmess, which are apt to beset self-educated men. 
His verse is very unequal, but at its best fully earns him a place here. 
Us capital expression in bulk is the almost famous C/Zr of Dreakful 
w'hich first appeared in a frccthoui^ht newspafxrr, the Nitiimal 
Reformer^ in 1674. Just before his death this was published as ihc 
title-piece of a volume, and another, Vane's S/on*^ followed, with jxit- 
humous pieces, later. He is in much need of selection, w hich wou^d 
display his narrow somewhat sinister, but intense, poetical quality, 
at present loo much lost and diluted in a mass of inferior work, \ 

Although, among dead verse- writers who published about or after 
1850, there arc i^t a few of interest, perhaps hardly one can pretend 
to a substantive place heie. Co\ entry ratmoic (1823-90), alter Ixung 
long chielly known by /”//c ;// /Ae /Attise (1854 

onwards), a domestic hue -history of great beauty m 
parts, but tcK>, fiueru, and sometimes a little bathetic, gave stronger 
notes in the kist twenty years u( his life with /Ae i Enn 

(1877) and other things. Sir Krancis Ha.stmgs Doyle (1810-88), 
rrofe,s$or of I’oeiry at t.)xford, with rui \ciy great range of {loelical 
}X>wer, showed himsedf, when touching thrs“ hert»u lyre** in “The Ked 
Thretjd of Honour,” “The Rnvatc sif the liufi’s,” and other pieces, 
the equal of Drayton and Campbell m their siitill and w<»fthy class. 
Lord Dc Tabicy (1835-95; lH;tter known, if known at all, in his 
earlier years as Mr. Leicester \\ arren, and writing under the name 
of W. V, l-ancaster) came, like Raiinore, to his own only m his last 
years with two \olumcs of /Zmw«///V /.mV*// ( 1893-95), 

but had in much earlier work sliown pt>ciic power fur aUive ihc 
average. Those others in whose case entire omission might seem 
most unjust arc ficrhaps Ebenezer j^nes (1820-60), whose Sindtes 
ef Sematim and Event (1843) *^'**^*^ antedated the SjxisimHlic school 
generally, but is an outlier of it ; .William Johnson or Cory, whose 
Janka hiis originality and classical c^anll^ Cliarlcs^Sya^ Calvciiey, 
whc»se parodies and whimsicalities gtnerally are among the most 
amusing of the century, and possess that touch of scholarship which 
is more especially needed to save worse of this kind from vulgarity 
and to give it permanence ; and Charles Lutwidge Dodfson ( 1 835*98]^ 
a learned mathematician, but the property of literaltw in virtue of 
]ii» deUghtM verse and prosetonedleys, all publishea as “ by Lewfc 
OmoV*--^Aikds Adventures in Warkerlm^ (1866), Through 
Lovking-Gims (1871), The ifunting of the Emrk (1876), lie* * The 
me nutst be silence* # 
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CHAPTER V 

S\lM I-.IJ ANKOUS 

J. S, MjH - Austin -Othois -NVwmnn—FkirroA^Others—Scicnce 

J >.ir\\ Ml - rikc / Hugh Miller — Huxley ^ 

The extension of literary ticalment to subjects which had previously 
received little or nothing of it, on the one hand, and tl^e contraction 
of literary effort in some ulicre once it was busy and almost supreme, 
on the other, have l>ccn nou d as cliaracteristic of modern English 
w riting. And both result, in the case of such a historical account as 
this, in the net essit y of a sort yf ‘‘ pool ” for tlie reception of handlings of 
new tir old subjects w hich have starcely attained, or have gradually lost, 
tlic pro[ioriions retjui'ing separate treatment here. Philosophy and 
thcolt^y iK'long to the last category of inclusion, scholarship and 
physical science to the first, while the once alPimportant name of 
drama must have been includctl, if it had not seemed better to give • 
it no grou^>cd treatment, and simply to mention the rather rare 
examples of it which have literar>’ interest with the other work of 
their writers. 

lu philosophical writing of^the wide and applied” kind there 
have ]^*en five writers w ho dominate tlic second third of the c^tury, 
while two of them lived nearly to its close-— the younger Mill, his 
opponent Dean IVhinscl, AiiWin, Maine, and Stephen. 

John SluVflvnii, the son if James, was bom in London on lath 
May i 8 o(% cUuated according to his father’s unnatural fads, and 
early introduced by him, into the t East India House, But official 
duties #were to *lum merely a profitable avocation : his ^ 
vocatkifi was entirely philosophic and literary. He was 
fiH* some time editor of the W^^shfttnsk^y 

Uis iHifcly literary work in cssJly is not despicable ; but logic, ethics, 
ana discussion^ in* the philosophical succ^sion of Locke 

and Hume, with a strong dash of French positivism, were what 
attracted him most In 1843 ke published his celebmted Sy&Um rf 
jf ffjp^^ (the substitution for Deductive is important) 
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Inductive ; in 1848 his scarcely less celebrated Political Economy — a 
new outlier of philosofh)^ which, from the time of its English father 
Adan\ Smith downwards, has contributed much more than a respect- 
able share of English philosophy which is literature. He entered 
Parliament in 1865, and was a conspicuous though amiable failure 
there, was turned out in 1868, and died five years later at Avignon. 
He had always lived much in France, where he partly educated, 
and there was a certain French strain, as well as a feminine one, \ in 
his style and thought. His minor works, some of them not so very 
minor, were Libert (^^ 59 )? dissertations and Discussions (185^- 
75), Utilitarianism (1863), a book on Comte (1865), an elab6- 
rate Examination of Sir William Hamilton's J hilosofdiy (1865; 
much of this w;^s an excited polemic against the religious philo- 
sophy of Hamilton’s dis<'iple Mansel), The Subjection of W'omcn 
(1869), and posthumously, an interesting A utobiottrifhy (1873-74). 
With Mill’s philosophical peculiarities we are hardly here* concerned, 
more than to^say that he was a rigid sensationalist m psychology, 
and in political economy and politics proper a belie\er in 
‘‘ Liberty,” almost to the full anarchic impossibilities of (iodwin, a 
Utilitarian in ethics, and an ‘‘ A.ssocialionist ” everywhere. His 
literary exposition of these tenets deservas all but the highest prajse, 
and with a more inspiring t reed would probably have merited the 
highest, being clear without shallowness, popiAir without vulgarity, 
and precise without any indulgence of that extravagantly technical 
jargon which has put so much lecent philosophy out of court with 
literary judgment. 

The opponent just mentioned, Henry Longueville Mansel (1820- 
71), a much younger man than Mill, died Ixifore him, and wrote 
very much Jess, wJiiie his subjects were, almost exclusively, not the 
^ j exoteric and populai, I^t the esoteric and technical 
' departments of philosophy. Yet he was as little* of a 
“jargonist^’ as Mill himself, a far closer and dccf>er thinker, and the 
master of a style which, in his fev^cxeWsions to^h<j njaiier of the 
general reader, became literary in thedinest .sense, while even in his 
more abstract writings it hits the most admiyahle qua|ity« He re- 
ceived his education at Merchant Taylors* School and St. John’s 
College at Oxford, became a Fellow of this latter, HaApton Lecturer, 
and first Waynfietc Professor of Mora! and Metaphyseal Philosoplw 
|n the University. He w^as l^g tfic leader of the Tory party m 
Oxford, and was made Dean of St. PauPs iik^i 868, but held the upst 
only a short time, dying suddenly in j8^i. His book*wt?rk S not 
large: a volume of Hampton Lectures (1858), which were violently 
attacked by freethinkers and others for their so-called Ootgmism (or 
Occamism turned upside down) on tire relations of the Deity ioNthc 

I 
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moral standard, 1)ut which stand almost alone as examples of really 
philosophical theology in our lime ; a dfeseftation on Metaphysics 
(i860); and Prolcgoitiena Logica his chief original •contri- 

bution to philosophy ; besides some not individually bulky l^ciures^ 
Letters^ etc. It. is said that he cannot be found in German 
dictionaries of philosophy, which would seem to be so much the 
worse for those repositories of learning. After his death a volume, 
interesting but very partially representative of his powers, was pub- 
lished, containing a reprint of an extraordinarily brilliant University 
“ skit verse called Phronfisterioyi^ and soni^ Quarterly \ 

with another volume on 7'he Gnostic Heresies (1875). a man of 
letters he may be more than content with the exact and generous 
encomium of Mr. Pater (a critic as competent in thctparticular matter 
as alien from the Dean in general tone of thought mid choice of 
subjects) that Mansel’s works ‘‘ illustrate the htcrary beauty that 
there may he in conciseness, and with obvious repression or economy 
of a fine rhetorical gift.^’ And it is scarcely necessfu*)’ to say that 
such rhetorical gift (which has not been scanty) as has existed in our 
century has too often not been repressed or economised. 

Austin, Maine, and Stephen earned their chief reputation by 
devoting themselves to the% philosophic handling of law' — a subject 
which Hcntham has at least ^le credit of rescuing from the mere 
“ lcxt-and*margent ’’flealing of loo many early English 
writers on it. Austin (1790-1859) wms a man old 
enough to ha\e appeared in the previous Book, and his great work. 
The Province of Jurisprudence Determined^ appeared as early as 
1831, But his lec tures were not published till after his death. 
More philosophical and more literary than Bentham, Austin had a 
harder and stronger intellect than ill’s, and is perhaps, on the 
whole, the greatest ])ro(luct of ytilitarianism. His clearness is partly 
the wsult of— is certainly accompanied by — limitations ; and like 
all his school he has a not quite intelligent intolerance of the inex- 
plicable. a mental gymnast and gymnasiarch, 

and his style agrees ith his f ifts. 

Main# ai;^d Stephen/ a younger pair, belong distinctly to the later 
half of the century. Boih depeneWd very much, though by no means 
in matter of dfreci pupilage, on Austin, and both exhibit philosophy 
as it busies i^elf chiefly with ^politics or the political 
sciences, ilenry James Sumner M%ine, born in 1822, ^ 

wa^ educated at Christ^ Hospital and at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridj^, whence he passed Trinity Hall, of which he became at 
first i'cUow am! afterwards Master from 1877 till his death in 1888, 
He was jpade Professor of Civil l^w at fivc-and-twenty, and soon 
aftiP Reader at Lincoln’s Inn; in 1862 he became Legal Member 
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of Council in India. He returned to a place in the Indian Council 
at home, and to the /Professorship of Jurisprudence at Oxford. He 
was a rather copious contributor to (he newspaper press, but his 
connection with literature depends mainly on four works of grfat 
importance and admirable style — Ancient Imw^ his mastcrpiice 
(1861), Village Communities (1871), Early Law and Custom (1885), 
and Popular Gort^emnient (18S5). \ 

His successor on the Indian Council, Sir James Filzjamis 
Stephen, was seven years younger, and survived Maine rather less than 
the same term. H# was son of another Sir James Stephen, a very 
considerable {jerson of his day as an Edinburgh reviewer, an official 
in the Colonial Office, Professor of Modem History at Cambridge, 
and author of divers books, the chief being Essays in Ecelesiastical 
History. The younger Sir James w'as called to the Bar in 1854, 
and died, shortly after resigning a judgeship, forty years later. He 
was at Eton for a time, then at King's College, London, and finished 
his ediication^at 'Prinity College, Cambridge, His main subject was 
that of his profession, and his treatise on the Criminal t.aw is a 
standard book, but he wrote much in theology, in which his thought 
inclined to the negative ; history, Indian and other ; and miscellaneous 
literature. His best literarj^ mark, borti in thought and style, was 
perhaps made in Liberty^ Equality^ Mut Fraternity (1873). 

Theology itself ha.s contributed even less than philosophy to the 
permanent literary prcxluction of the tentury, and most of what it 
has given of this kind is due to the (Oxford Movement. This not 
merely produced the massive scholarship and striking, if ruggeii, 
style of its great and never lost leader 1‘usey (1806-82), the 
exquisite Christian verse of Kcble (i 792- 1866), the admirable 
literary balance and precision of Dean Church (1815-90), but 
was responsible, as matter of rcactif^n and revulsion, Ix^sides the 
already mentioned Fronde, for the strange, unattractive, but inttnscJy 
chafactcris|ic work of Mark Pattison (1^13-89), Fellow and latterly 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxforc^ wfio inadequatti^yt represented 
his great learning in humanist and Rinaissf^nce literature by studies 
of Cmaubon (1875) and Scaligcr, ^rote a great-little iKioktin Milton 
(1879), contributed to the once famous K stays and ^etnetvs (f86o), 
and an autobiography show^ing with admirable literary finifh, but 
with somewhat hideous veracity, the^ trials of a wounded soul, inca|^ 
^ble of earthly medication andwejecttn|f heavenly. 

But the literary glory of the last tH'^l|Jiirds of the jentyry in 
Englfidi theology was the other, the lost leader of the Tractarian 
movement, John Henry Newmam who is ranked by some witle Jtod 
by most competent judges not mr below, the greatest masters of 
Eiq^hdi prose^ and inho bad no smaO skill in verse, as is showff^by 
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the Dream of Geroaf/us and many hymns and poems, of which the 
chief is the famous “ Lead, Kindly Light.’** Ifewman was bom in the 
year 1801, and in London, of an East- Anglian family. 

He was educated at a private school, and went to Trinity 
College, Oxford, early. He was not at first very successful, but 
obtained an Oriel Fellowship in 1823, whereby, at the age of five- 
and-twenty, he became vicar of St. Mary’s, the University church, an 
appointment of no pecuniary value, but as a vantage-point the equal 
at least of any cure in England. For some twenty years Newman 
delivered from this pulpit sermons unlike anything else of their kind ; 
and he also took all but, or altogether, the greatest part, certainly 
the greatest literary part, in the polemic of the Oxford Movement. 
His journ<‘y to the Mctliterranean in 1832-33, and^his resignation of 
St. Mary’s shortly before he left the Church of England, were the 
most important events in his career, which lasted longer after this 
event tlian before it. He wrote much during his nearly fifty years 
of connection with the Kcnnan Church, in which he ros^td be Cardinal, 
but, except the Apoht^ia of 1864, in which he eagerly availed himself 
of Kingsley’s awkward attack, not much of the first importance. He 


died I nil August 1890. 

Newman’s work is ext^ecdingly voluminous, and hardly even the 
l>riefest analysis of it can be atipmpicd here. The Plain and Parochial 
Sermons and the Mpologia would suffice for an appreciation of his 
style, though nothing that he wrote in prose or verse can be called 
superduous. In the main he is a representative of that perfected 
plain (ieorgian style which has been more than once indicated as 
the Iw'st, for all purposes, in English. It is in him refined still further 
by an extra dose of classical and academic correctness, davopred 
with quaint thoiigh never ovcm- mannered turns of phrase, and shot in 
every direction with a quintessential individuality, rarely attempting 
(th<#igh never failing when it (iocs attempt) the purely rhetorical, but 
instinct with a strange quiver of religious and poetical spirit. 

The theological srheiW fomially opposed to Tractarianism was 
not disttnguiSicl by literary^nerit ; but it so happens that one of the 
most repiarkablc liicraVy figures of the century, and one who, as in 
the strictest sense inisgcllaneouS^and nondescript, has the best nght 
here, was viotcnliy anti-'l'ractarian, and indeed wrote one of fw 
books, and CTCat part of another, almost directly against it This 
Vas George liorrow, a novcltst, injjiose novels are, in , 

feet, little or nothing »orc*tban very imaginative auto- 
bLwi|*ics~ which dtscrtption might also be given to almost the 
whole of his wo.k. IJorrow, the son of an officer m the anmy, was 
born iit Norfolk in 1803, and Cied in the same county m i88i. 
jyker some curious experiences in quest of literary work, he becatne 
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an agent of the Bible Society, and travelled mucli in Spain in the 
exciting early days of the t reign of Queen Isabel II. These travels 
supplied him with the materials of his two first hooks — The Gipsies 
in Spam (1840) and The Bible in Spain (1843), the latter one of 
the most brilliant and original books of travel ever written. lii 
Lavengro (1851) and The Romany Rye (1857) he wove his earlier 
adventures in England itself, and especially his knowledge of gipsV 
life* with many other strands, of which the above-named anti-Puse>^ 
ism was the chief, into a singular fabric, vcr\’ delightful at its best to\ 
those who can taste it ; wliile the later Jl'i/il Ua/es is again avowed 
travel. These are aft his publislied original books ; but he also wrote 
a vast mass of translation, philological work, etc., only a very small 
part of wdiich ever got into print. Borrf)\v was one of the most 
unreasonable of men, and the ercentririiy of his genius no doubt had 
something of affectation in it. But it was genius at l(‘ast as undoubted 
as that of any one mentioned in this cliaptci, and the favour of his 
manner and slvle is as intense a>> it is unitpie. 

Close to most of the names mentioned in this ( haptcr, and in 
others of this Book, come yet other names which may seem to demand 
association with them : ~ Jovvett by I’aitison ; Professors T. 11. Cireen 
and Wallace among the jihilc^sopherh ; Seeley among the 
historians : Walter Bage^t (18^6-77). a man of singular 
intelligence Ixith in literature and politics: Johi Forster (1812-76) 
— a bumptious j^erson, but a useful scholar -anil Dr. John Brown 
(1810-82), the most (ioldsmithian of refent writers, among the 
essayists; Richard Jefferies (1848-87), the greatest minute descrilHT 
of English country life since White of Scllx)rne, eith<*r by himself or 
with the ** pictorials like Ruskin and Pater, liut we must pass them 
by, as less eminent and representative than others, and end with a 
few specialists in branches less literary as a rule. 

The production of physic«'il science, as might be cxf>ected|i,has 
been very large, but from the increase of technical and specialist 
character seldom literary. Yet it has ctHlsted som^ persons of real 
Skkme. talent, and one Jirj^wo of something *not unlike 

genius. The most important of thes£ beyond af^qtiestion 
were Charles Darwm and Thomas ^iuxley, w hom, as an example 
of popular science, we may add Hugh Miller. * * 

Charles Rol>ert Darwdn, grandson of the author of the Bolame 
Garden, was born at Shrcwsl>njy in* 1 809, and educated there, af 
Edinburgh, and at ChnsPs College, Carttbridee. One of the clumps 
which only come to men at ^na*. great and Ibrttifiaiei 
but of which only men at once great and fortunate |ake 
full advantage, made him namraftst to H*M.S. Beagle, dij^ng her 
scientific cruise to the South Seas between 1831 andi 1836,, un^r 


Diftturifi. 
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the command of Captain, afterwards Admiral, Fitzroy. On his return 
home, having considerable means and n® nted of a profession, he 
gave himself up entirely to experiment, thought, and literary ^exposi- 
tion of his views in regard to biology, especially in regard to the 
famous theories of Selection and Evolution with which his name is 
connected. The On^ni of Species^ his most famous book, appeared 
in i 859 j •tnd was followed by others. On such views historical 
literary criticism has no opinions : it looks at their authors, from 
Heraclitus to Darwin, with an equal eye, knowing that they dawn, and 
charm, and irritate, and pall, and pass away^ retaining little but 
historical interest in themselves, unless they happen to have sought 
and obtained the aid of literature itself in their expression. Darwin 
seems to lia\e sought little, but he obtained something — an absolute 
clearness, a kind of competency and sufficiency for his t)wn needs, 
which can never pass unnoticed, and with them an intimation of 
literary power in reserx e, which could have been displayed if occasion 
had servtid. 


A less scientific, but more definitely literary, anticipation of the 
Evolution theory, the Vesti^^e^ <f Creation^ which continued to be 
anonymous for some lime, but was known to be the work of Robert 
Chambers, a well - known, Edinburgh publisher, had 


had^beon opposed by many, 


The Vestiges. 


appeared in 1844, 
including an interesing self-made mtin of science and letters, Hugh 
Miller of Ciomarty, who, born seven years before Darwin, began life 
as a stone-mason, became a journalist, and died by his 
own hand in 1856. His Old Red Sandstone (1841) 
unites scientilic value with popular appeal and literary merit in a 
vcr>' unusual way, and almost as much may be said of the rest of his 
numerous writings {especially My Schools and Schoolmasters.^ *^52), 
where their matter admits of really literary treatment. There can be 
notlyng more ho|K*le>sly unlit^rary than to undervalue Hugh Miller. 

But the greatest man of science from the point of view of literature 
during the century —a mM who must have been remarkable in any 
literary pnfee^exercise to whyi^he had given himself, and of whose 
perform^yices it can onF^^ be regretted that they too often 
had the two most ephemjral of sift;yects — physical science 
and i^nii-theolhgical polemic — for their themes, was Thomas Henry 
Huxley, born at Ealing in 1825, He entered the navy as a doctor, 
*nd visited the South Seas, but he did not find the Admiralty sym* 
pathetic, and left the s^vic<S, though he held many public appoin!- 
mehts liter. His stiTclly scientific work was of a more special 
chajacter tluin l>arwin’s. But he used his considerable culture and 
his undoubted litt raiy genius in .'^copious and rather too aggressive 
a^daiKe of lectures, reviews, essays, biographies, mostly defesuding 
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science by assuming the offensive, but always curiously alive, full of 
inspiration from the v%ry* sources — pure philosophy, pure theology, 
pure li|erature — which lie would have had men leave for others, and 
displaying a vivid and forcible style, only deficient in the one grace 
of urbanity. If the good points of Huxley and those of Matthew 
Arnold could have been combined, and their weak points eliminatetl, 
the best literary- manner of the nineteenth century, and one of llip 
best of all times, wt)uld have resulted. \ 

Even shorter and more eclectic notice must suffice for the more 
noticeable names of^the department between science and litei*ature,\ 
that of philological study in ancient and modern languages, which 
does not disregard literature altogether. 1'his l omhination has been 
too much forgotH‘n, yet some names of those who ha\'e not forgotten it 
emerge. The revived interest in Old English literature as literature 
bore its fruit also in the study of Knglisli language, and of all the 
formal parts of English rhetoric and poetry. .Some* lingui.sti»' scholars 
have l>een not|*d alK>vc, as has tlie most important in the other class, 
the author of the one important book which exists on English Prosody, 
Dr. Edwin 

In the classics themselves not a little good work has been clone. 
The most accomplished scholar, in the stric t technical modern sense, 
who did not let slip his grasp of litotalure, was jirobably H. A. J. 
Munro of Cambridge, who produced an etwxSi- making edition of 
Lucretius ; the most literary exponents and professors of classical 
literature, who were also scholars, John Uonington of Oxford and 
W. Y. Sellar of Edinburgh, the former famous for his c<lition of 
Virgil, the latter for his series of l>ooks on the Noman Pods of the 
Republic and the E«ir!y Empire. lJut th<‘ work of scholars in this 
kind must alwap be more ministerial than creative. They efface 
themselves in introducing others. 



CONCLUSION 


Thf, peculiarities of the period immediately noticed in the preced- 
injf Book resemble those of the earlier part of thecentuiy defying 
single or simple charatterisation. Owing partly to the wide expatia- 
tion of literature in respect of subjec t, partly to the increasing rejec- 
tion of narrow or identical regulations as to form, the product is — at 
any rate when seen so close — a little chaotic ; and it would be a 
pr(H>f rather of rashness than of prescience to undertake to say how 
the firm perspective of the past will represent it to the future. 

Something, however, we can sec and say. In poetry, that 
reliance on the combined appeal of poetic expression to eye and 
car by extremely elaborate %nd vivid description and colouring, by 
cunningly adjusted*symphony of letter and syllable, which in the first 
half disengaged itself from the turmoil of the Romantic revolt, has 
been more and more the special method of the second ; and though 
the I'rc-Raiihaelite school, w hich expressed this most fully, is probably 
past its prime, no other has really taken its place, and no poet of 
anylhing like commanding originality has appeared for many years. 
New singers are more and more echoes— sometimes direct, sometimes 
blended. We have our Crjfshaw and our Akenside ; we have even 
resurrections of voices so recent, and themselves so little perfected, as 
those of the Spasmodics. But there is no sign yet of a Tennyson or 
a Brownijg,|Cvin of a Nllorriior a Rossetti. Meanwhile, Tennyson 
himself has given to yhe century an example of a poet permitted by 
fortune* to .develop himself, uiyng the permission as perhaps only 
two poets before him*(Chauce» and Dryden) had done, and leaving 
a life-work which, if it come short of Chaucer in originality and 
freshness, of, Dryden in strengtli, possesses its own superiorities over 
‘both. And Browning hasjeft us*a figure unique, interesting in jts 
faults, Wottlswo^jifii^ in the difference between its best poetry 
and its worst, and at t^c opposite pole from Wordsworth’s in its 
restless energy and all-attempting variations. 

Inlhe matter of prose, the still further development of the novel, 
nil, in the wide sense of the essay, has been the main feature ; ^ 
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the form of prose, not a little affected by this very fact, has given us a 
somewhat more definite*^h^nomenon — one fit to be classed with the 
greater ^phases of style during the history itself as a whole. The 
revolt from plainness which has been sketched in connection with the 
names of Landor in one direction, of De Quincey and Wilson iij 
another, of Carlyle in a third, has never exactly subsided, even into i 
Provisional Constitution. But it has passed through at least two\ 
well-marked phases, corresponding to the second and last thirds of\ 
the century respectively. In the middle period, though prose of the 
very greatest was produced by Carlyle himself in the more revolu- 
tionary, by Newman in the more academic varieties, and by Froude 
in a style between them, the general tendency of writing was to a 
looseness and slipshodness, not indeed quite reaching the state 
of things which has been noticed at the end of the seventeenth 
century, but, in the different circumstances, not wholly dissimilar. 
Then, between i860 and 1870, but not much before the later date, 
there set in a reaction, not towards a plain style, but towards a sort 
of New Euphuism, very punctilious of detail, elaborately yellow- 
stockinged and cross-gartered, tremblingly alive to the least shadow 
of the obvious, irrevocably determined that none of its guests should 
take down to the banquet of words a partner in whose company it 
had ever found itself before. Sparely f ractised at first, this manner 
became common about the end of the eighties, anSt since the death of 
two of the chief practitioners, Mr. Pater and Mr. Stevenson /"who 
raised it from a mannerism into a style), it has been held rather 
disgraceful not to follow it. Meanwhile it is quite the most distinct 
literary feature of the last quarter of the century, and one of the few 
such features which the century itself presents, comparable to those 
of the centuries before it. 

As we survey these centuries at the end of the strange Hcrcutean 
task of sketching the literature of a thousand years in less than as 
many pages, we need attempt no Pjsgaff- sight foiwapL, But the 
route behind us is, it may be hoped, feirly jlear. All those who 
possess or claim the right to be guides in the journqy will not 
agree with this particular road-book ; there must be differences on 
small points, and there may be differences, not unwarramed, 
even on some great ones. But, as it has been less Jhe object to^ 
ai|; crotchets than to write with w'hat \ias been called a “ reasoned 
orthodoxy,” or with heresies repressed *excig,t where honour anil 
conscience require protest, such difference's may perhaps be made 
matter of agreement, of compromise^ at least of suspended discussion. 
Those who — ^and this is the main purpose of the volume — U|ie it to 
supply the necessary minutiae of useful information in guiding 
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selves or others through the history of which it is a mere epitome, 
may often find the opinions here expr5sse1i differing from other 
things that have been written about the books ; but they will, it is 
hoped, less often find difference with the books themselves. It is 
these books, and not the theories about them or the gossip about 
their authors, to which 1 have striven here to serve as usher, to make 
access to them a little easier, comprehension of them in the initial 
stages a little less arduous. To “do justice,” in the common phrase, 
to such a theme is impossible ; the biggest book in the language, 
and the greatest genius among its writers, coijld hardly do that to 
English Literature. But even by as much as this is impossible, by 
so much is it the more to be wished that every one should be helped 
and encouraged to acquaint himself in his measure with the subject 
- to gain some knowledge, as far as concerns his own nation and 
language, of the grace and the glory of the written word that conquers 
Time. 
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Dunlon, John (1659-1733), 527 
D’Urfcy, Tom (1653-1723), 580-1 and 
note 

Dyer, Sir Ltlward [d 1607), 272 
Dyer. John ( 1 700 ?-i758). 572 
I)ykes-( 'ainplK*ll, Mr., 667 note 

iVofcssor. l note, 19, 20, 28 

note, 

Earijf Toulouse, The, 97 
HarWhy Paradis^ The, 783-4 
V^'.ashmrd Ho! 34a 
M Eecienasttfai Polity, 299, 300 
Edgeworth, Maru (1767-1849). 683-4 
Edinburgh Review, The, 691-4 
Edward /. , 289 
EduHird //, , 292-3 
Edward III., 329 

Edwards. Richard ( i6lh cent. ), 231, 250 
“E. K.," 266 

Edeahor Rumming^ The Tunning of, 
169 • 

Elene, St,, 14 
Elfric ( iWh - 1 rth cent, ), 27 
‘ ‘ Cicorge. *’ See Avails. M. A. 

Elliott* Hben^wsr (1781-1849). 717 
E^s, George (1753-1815)1166*89 note, 

• 596 and nqte 

Elphin, The Misfortunh tj, 688-9^ 
Ellon, Mr. Oliver. 350 
Elynt, Sir Thomas (14911?- 1546). ^- 5 * 
Emarb^ 96 
Emma, 68^^ 

EmpedocRs on Etna, 776 ^ 

Empress of Morocco, The, 499 
Endymion, Ixjrd Beaeor*<^**d*! 

Keats*!, 67s 

Lyly*s, 283 


d\ 686 *] 
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lin^land's Helicon^ 250 note, 279 
England's Heroical Epistles, 352 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
667 

English Rogue, The, 517 
Elnoch Arden, 731 
Enquirer, The, 635 

Enquiry (onceming Human Under- 
standing, 623 

Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
!, earning in Europe, 617-18 
Enquiry into the Principles of Morals^ 
623 

Eothen, 763 

Epic of W'omen, The, 78 5 
Epicurean, The, 674. 686 
Epistles, Poj3e's, 550 sq. 

Epistle to Curio, 579-80 
Epithalamium , Spenser' .s, 268 
lipsom Wells, 488 

Ereeldoum*. 'rhonias of ( i3tli cent. ), 171 
Esmond, 745 

E\^ay tf Pramatic Poesy, 508-Q 
Essay on C ntitiiin, 550 .u/. 

Pls^niy on Man, 550 \q. 

Essay on Projects, 547 * 

Essay on the Human Understantking, 
523 sq. • 

E.ssays, Moral and Political, 623 
Essays in Criticism, 767 sq. 

Essays of Elia, 700 

ICOterege, Sir George {1635 P-gi ?), 484, 
486-7 

E.uphues and Euphuism, 240, 295-9 
Evans, Mary Ann (Mrs. Cross, “George 
Eliot ") (1819-80), 751 
Evelina, 612 ^ 

Kvelifn, John (1620-1706), 518-19 
E.very Man in [and out of] his Humour, 
33^*3 

Evidences, Idler’s, <^3 
Examiefcr, The, S\v«ft’s, 5^ 

X^eig^ Hunt’s, 700 
Example of Virtue, The, 16^ 

Excuriion, Them^S 9 
ExetdE Book, The, 2, 10, and no/e 
Exodus, A.S. ai^ M.E. See Genesis 
Experience and a Courtier, Dialogue 
between, 177 
• • • 

Eablb of tuk Bnns, T ., 

Eai^s, Dryden’s, 473 ^ 9 ’ 

Gay'|, 560 
JHcnryson’s, 184 

Robert (late 15th cent.), 208 


Faerie Queme, The, 267-70 
Fairfax; Eoward ( ?-i635), 357 

Fair Quarrel, A , '345 • 

Faithful Shepherdess, The, 340 
Falconer, William (1732-69), 583 
Farquhar, George (1678-1707), 494-5 
Fatal Curiosity, 638 
Fatal Marriage, The, 505 
Fates of the Apostles, The, 14 
J'elltham, Owen (i6o2?-68?), 455 
Ferdinand, Count Fathom, 005 sq. 
Ferguson, Sir iJamuel ( 1810-86), 739 
Fergusson, Robert (1750-74), 594 
E'errex and Porrex, 229 
Ferner, Susan (1782-1854), 684 
Fidelia, 362 • 

Eidessa, 278 

Fielding, llenry (1707-5^, 601-5 
Figjor Momus, A, 279 
1‘ inchale, Godne ol (12th cent. ), 40 note 
Finnsburg, The h'ighlExit, i note, 7, 17 
First Blast of the Trumpet, The, 465 
Fisher. John (i459 ?-i553). 210-11 
FitzGerald, Edward (1809-83), 736-7 
Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry, 253 

Flaming Heart, The, 414 
Flatman, Thomas (1637-88), 425, 479 
Flccknoe, Richard ( ?-i678), 425 

Fletcher, Andrew (of Saltoun) (1655- 
1716), 523 

Hclcher, Giles, Elder (1549-1611), 277 
Hetcher, Giles, Younger (1588-1623), 
359-60 

Fletcher, John (1579-1625), 336-40 
Fletcher, Phineas (1582-1650?), 359-60 
Florence of Rome, 96 
Florio, John (1553-1625), 302 
Flower and the Leaf, The, 119 
“Flytings,” 175, 178, 187, 461 
Fool of Quality, The, 609-10 
Foots Tragedy, The, 722 
Ford, John ( ?- ?), 433-4 

Fortescue, Sir John (1394?- 1476?), 208 
Four Elements, The, 224 
Four Hymns, Spenser's, 268 
F'our Letters (Spenser's and Harvey’s), 
271, 306 

ur PP, The, 224-5 
Fox, George (1624-91), 522 
E'rancis, Sir Philip (1740-1818), 647 
Fraser, Professor Campbell, 523 mU 
Fraser's Magazine, 698 sq. 

Fraunce, Abraham ^1587 K1633), 272^3 
Frederick the Greatt Carlyle's, 760 • 
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Freeman^ Edward Augusiiw (1823*92), 
764 • * 

French Ffvohttim^ The, 760 
Frere, John Hookhani (1769-1846), 596 
and note, 667 

Friars of Berwick, The, i86«7 
Friend, The, 655-6 
FrUndshifs Garland, 767-8 
Froissart, Lord Berners’ s, 198-9 
Froude, Janies Anthony (1818*94}, 
765-6 

Fudge Family, The, 674* 

Fuller, Thomas (i6o8-6i), 441-3 
Funeral, The, 534 

Fumivall, Dr., 65 note, 16 1 notes, 194 

• 

Galt, John (1779-1839), 684-5 
Gamelyn, Tale if, 118, 325 
Game of Chess, A, 345 
Gammer Gurion's Needle, 228-9 
Garden of CyrusfThe, 451-2 
** Garlands,” 431 

Garmond cf Good Ijadies, The, 1 85 
Garth, Sir Samuel (1661-17191. 555 
Gascoigne, George (i525?'77)» 233* 

254-6 

Gascoigne, Thomas (1403-58). 117 note, 
206 note 

Gaskdl, Mrs. (Elizabeth Stevenson) 
(1810-65). 749-5<3 
Gau, John { i6th cent. ), 464 note 
Gawain and the Green Knight, 
103-4 

Gay, John (1685-1732), 558-60 
G^ir, 673 
Generis and Bxodus, the Csedtnonian, 


Goblins, The, 436 
Godolphin, Sidney (1610-43), 427 
Godric of Fmchalc (12th cent.), 40 note 
Godwin, William (1756-1836), 612, 

634*5 

Golagros and Gawanc, 175, 195 
Golden Gfvir, The, 440 
Golden 7 arge, 7 'he, 187 
Golden Treasury, J'hc, 785 
Golding, Arthur (1536 ?- 1 605?), 251 
Goldsmith. Oliver (1728-74), 114 and 
note, 613, 617-20, 623, 639 
"Ciolms,” 44 

Gollancz, Mi., i, 2 note, to note, 78 
note 

Gondihert, 429-30 

Good-natured Man, The, 618 sg., 639 
(icK>ge, Barnal>c {1540-94), 254 
Gorboduc, 229 

Gore, Mrs. (i799-i86x), 690 
Gorgeous Gallery of Giillant Inventions, 
The, 250 

Gosse. Mr. lC<hnuml, 575 note, 72a note 
(iosson, Stephen (1555-1624), 232 note, 

305 

Govern tfnee of F.ngland, 208 
Gotiigpour , The, 235 
Gower. John ( I §25 ?- 1408), 138-42 
Grate Abounding, 514 
Grate, The, Blair's, 572 
Grave Poem, the, 17, 39 
78. Thomas (1716-71), 575 — — ^ 

" Great Rebellion, f/istory of the, 453 
Green, John Richard (1837-83). 764-5 
Green. Matthew (1696*1737), 57a 
Greene, Robert (i56o?-9a), 285-6. 290, 


II, 13 

Genesis and Exodus, the Middle English, 
56, 57 

Genileman Dtmeimg Master, The, 490 
(^nik She^J^d* The, 593 
Geol&ey Gaimar, 43 
Geefe^ Hamfyn, 755 
Ge^Heyof Mofimottth(ratb cent. ), 42 
Gmge Barnwell, 638 
Gibbon, Edward (1737-94)* 625-7 
GIfed, Htunphrey {i6th cent.). 276 
Gifford, Wlfham 596 


Gr^ory, . 5 /. , Alfretl's Version, 24. 25 
Gregory, Si, , his Dialogues, aS nm 
Grendt^S 

Gegllir%e Sfrongwh e • 
iircviife, Faike, Lord Brooke (1554- 
1628), . 

GrimakS. Nicholas ( 1519*62?), 248-9 
of Wit, ^85 

Grongar Hill, 564, 572 • 

Groeart, Dr., ^ks VI,, and VIL 

\otes passim ♦ 

Grotdt G^ge (1794-1871). 710-1 1 
Grove. ) 4 SMbew ( 16th cent. )^ 27^ « 


Gildas, 42 

Gikihi, Wflltaiti (1724^1804), 648 

Gkmdn, Joae^Jh (1636-80), GryU Grange, 688-9 

GheepdWostm, Wmy { ?- ?K 438 Gttde and GodUe BaEaies, The, 

Gictticeifeor, Robert of (f^ cant), 634^3 Edwin (1800-80), hte Ef^Bsh 
Glow, Ridiatd <1712*85), 578, 637 Rhythms, 17 mde^ 36 ^ ^ 

Maehei, 782 Guevami 19$ ^ 
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Guilpin, Edward (^. 1598), 279 
GuthlaCf St. , 14 

Mannering, 624 
Guy of Warwick^ 94, 95 

Habington, William (1605-54), 421-2 
Hake, Thomas Gordon (1809-94), 739 
Hakluyt, Richard (1552?-! 616), 381 
Hales, John (1584-1656), 445 
Halifax, George Savile, Marquess of 
(^633-951, 510-11 

Hall, Hihhop Joseph (1574-1656), 384-5 
Hallam, Henry (1777-1859), 708-9 
Halliwell, J. O. , 100 note, 148 note, 
158 note 

Hamkt, 326, 327 

Harnpolc, Richard Rolleof(i4th cent.), 
59, 62, 73-76 
Handling Sin, 70 
Hannali, John (1818-88), 464 
Harrington. James ( i6i 1-77), 457 
Har(rhnglon, Sir John (1561-1612), 
457 note 

Ihirto’i'ing of Hell, The, 155 note, 220 
note 

Harry, Blind (“Henry the Minstrel”) 
(15th coni ), 173-5 * 

Harvey, (j.ibriel (1545-1630), 27^ 
Havelok the Dane, 83^7 
Hawes, Stephen ( 163-6 

Hawkei. RolxTt Stephen (1803-75). 
719-20 

Hawkesworth, John (1715-73). 609, 620 
Hayley, William (1745-1820), 597 
Hayward, Sir John (1564-1627), 381 
Haywood, Eliza (1693?-! 756), 599 
Hazhtl, Mr. W. C, Books IV., V., and 
\'I. n^d€^ pasdin 

Ha||itt, William (1778-1830), 7or-2 
Head. Rtehard ( 1637 ?-i686), 517 
Hetier, Reginald (1783-1826)^17 
Hcciitompat^iim T10, 273 0 

HeluiMia, 250 note, 252 note m 
Hemans.^lrs. (Felicia Dor Ahea Browne) 

(1793-183S). 7*7 ^ , 

Mending, Prenttrhs of, 59 • 

K. T/., / 7//., 322-3. 328 
Henryson, Rol^ (isth cent.), 182-5 
^leorot, 3 Si/. 

Heorrenda. 7 -• * 

I»j 4 iert.» Edward. Lord.^f .Cherhury 
(i:S® 3*»^48). 45^'7 

Hubert, George (i593'i633h 4i4*io. 
446 

If (0100^ the Wake, 755 


Hermanric, 2 
Hermi^ The, 562 
Hero and Leander, 290 
Heroes and Hero- Worship, 'j6g> 

Heroic Stanzas, 473 

Herrick, Robert (1591-1674), 418-19 

Hesperides, 418-19 

Heywood, Jasper (1535-98), 225, 251 
Heywood, John (1497 ?- 1580 ?), 225 
Heywood, Thomas ( 7-1650 ?), 341. 

346 

Higden, Ralph (T3th-i4th cent.), 147-8 
Hind and the dd ant her. The, 473 sq, 
Historm Britonum, 42 
Hi dona Trojana, 124 
History of England, Daniel’s, 353 
History of Latin Christianity, 710 
Hoadly, Benjamin (1676-1761), 542 
Hobbes, 'riiomas (t 588-*679), 453-5 
Hogg, James (1770-1835), 684, 687, 
698. 715-16 

Holcroft, Thomas (1^5-1809), 612 
Hohnshed, Raphael ( 7-1580), 241 

note 

Holland, Philemon (1552-1637), 302 
Holland, Sir Richard (15th cent.), 175 
Holy Dying, 440 
Holy Grail, Lonelich’s, 194-5 
Holy Living, 440 
Holy IG/r, The, 514-15 
Home, John (1722-1808), 637 
Homer, Chapman’s, 356-7 
Hobbes’s, 454 
Pope’s, 550 sq. 

Honed li'hore, The, 344 
Hood, Thomas (1799-1845), 718 
Hook, Theodore (1788-1841), 690 
Hooker, Richard (1554-1600), 299, 300, 
506-7 

Horatian Ode, A, 426 
Horn, King (or Horn, Child), 87, 88 
Horne. Richard Hengist (1803-84), 72J 
Horstmann, Dr., 64 fio/e^ 69 note, 74 
note, 262 fiote 

Houghton, Richard Monckton Milnes, 
Lord (1809-85), 739 
Howell, Janies (e. 1594-1666), 455-6 
Howell, Thomas (i6th cent.), 

Him I at. Book of the, 175 
rlrothgar, 3 sq, * 

" Huthowne,” 102-3 
Hudihras, 478-9 
Hume, Da\^( 1711-76), 622*4 
Humorous Ueutenant, The, 340 
“ Humour” and “humours,” 332 
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Jlumphtry Clinker^ 605 sq, 

Hunferth, 6 • • 

Hunt, I^igh (1784-1859^, 071, 700-T, 
715-16* 

Hunting of the Hare^ The, 99 
Huon (f Bordeaux^ 198-9 
Hurd, Bishop Richard (1720-1808), 650 
note 

ifusband's Afesf:agt\ The, 17 
Huxley, Thomas Henry (1825-95), 
793*4 

Hvdriotixphia, 451. 468 
Hygelac, 3 sq. • 

Hymens Triumph, 353 
Hymn to Contentment, 562 
Hymn to the Pilhr}\ 547 
Hypatia, 754 * 

Idea, 351 

Idylls of the Hing^ The, 730 *7 
Imaginaty Conversations, 704-5 
Imaginary Portr/uts^ 773 note 
** Imagination/’ eighteen ih-centurv idea 
of . 565 

Inchbald. Mrs. (1753-1821). 612 
Indian Emperor, The, 497 
Induction, Sackvillc’s, 229* 257-9 
Inheritance, The, 684 
In Memoriam, 709, 730 sq. 

Inner Temple Masque^ The, 361 

Instructions, Gascoigne’s. 255 

lonicii, 786 

ipomydon, 98, 99 

Irene, 615, 637 

Irish Melodies, 674 

It is Never too Late to Mend^ 750 

Jack Ji^LEtt, 226 

Jack Wilton, 305 

James. G. R R. {1801-60). 685 

James I. of England (1566-1625), 466 

James 1 . of Scotland {1394*1437)* 180-2 

Jane Eyre, 748 

Jefferies, Richard (1848-87). 792 
Jeftrcy. Frauds {1773-1850), 692-3 
^ Jeronimo, 290 
Jests cf George PeeJe^ 28$ 

Jew if Malta, The, 293 
/p|ji Bull, History ef, 541 • 

Jokn Bustele, 609- 10 
Johnson (or Oeay), Wflliam (j 833 - 92 )» 
786 

Johnson, 5 »aiiiue 1 {1709-84). 411, 449, 
476 , 504 - 5 . 539 . 555 . 566 . 574 . 600 . 
604, 613-17, 637, 648-52 


Johnstone, Charles ( 1719?- 1800?), 609 
Jonathan W ild, hoi sq. 

Jones, Kbcnezer (1820-60), 786 
Jonson, I^n (iS 73 ** 837 ). 33**8. 363-5, 
373-5 

JoMph Andrnvi, 602 sq. 
hseph of Arimathea, 105-6 
Joseph of l£xetor, 40 
Journal to Stella, 531 
Journey from this XWtrld to the Next, 
602 sq. 

tourney to the IW'stern Islands, 615 sq, 

Jtnaal ('rexo. The, 437 

fudith, to, 13 

Juliana, St. , 14 

lulius (\ie^ar. 325 

Junian MS., 10 

“ Junius, ” 046-8 

lure I>ivint\ 547 

jus‘,t*ri\nd. M.. 138 note, 181 note 

Kkats. John {1795-1821). 671-3 
Kihamu, I'heCufseot, 662-3 
Kennerly, ( i46o?-i5o8?i. 175 

Kor, f’rofesM-)! , 464 

Ker. Ko|»ert. ICar! of Ancruni, 466 note 
King, Bishop Henry { 1 59a 1669), 426-7 
A'/ njptsi lisa under, 89 
King and No Nfhg, A. 338* 340 
King Arthur, I>ryderrs, 505 note 
King A iket done, 1 00 
King Pduuird and the Shepherd, 100 
King Hart, 190-1 
King Horn. 87, 88 
King John, Hale’s, 227 
Shakes|x*are's. 322 
King John and Matilda, 438 
Kin^ke, Alexander (1809-91}. 762-3 
King Lear, 43, 326-7 % 

King oj Tars, The, 

Km'gsleji^rharles (1819-75). 753.5 
Kirsgsley, George (rtla7*62j»755 note 
KingsHy. H^iry (1830-76), 755 
Kin^s Quair, The, 180-2^ • 

Kftolles, Kk^rd (1550-1610), 301 
Knowles. James SheridAt (1784-1862). 

721 note * 

Kn<^. John (1505-73), 1465 
Kdibing. I>r. I£uge«. 88 
K'uhla 

Kyd, Th#ma» (j6th cent.), 286, 9 §o 

La Beu.e DAm sAm Meeci, 67243 
iMdy cf May, 7 he, a6i ami noj^ 

Ijsdy of PUasure, The^ 435 
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Laing, David, 96 note 

La Ha J^ookh, The, 674 

Lamb, Charles (1775-1834), 699, 700 

Lament for the Makers, 175, 188 

Lancashire Witches, 7'^e, 488 

Lancelot of the Laik, 194 

Landon, L. 1C. Seel.. L. 

I..aiKlor, Walter Savage (1775-1864), 
^> 73 - 4 . 704-5 

Langhorne, John (1735*79). 5^7 
l.angland or Langley, W\ (14th cent. 1, 
131-8. 165 

Langtoft, IVter (</. 1307?), 65 
Last Day, The, 560 
Latimer, 1111^)1(1485-1555), 212-J3 
Latter-Day /\inij>hlets, 760 
iMura , 288 

Layamon \ fl. 1200), 18. 43, 48 mj., 50 
I. ay of the LaH Minstrel^ 'The, 663 sq. 
l.ays of A m icnt Rome, •jic) 

Lear, 326-7 

Ix'e, Nathaniel (1653 ?-92). 502-4 
Ixic, Mr. S. L. , 198 note, 199 
Rraine, 98 

1 . eye nd of Good Women, I'ht, 125-6 
Leyend^ of Saints, Hokcnnm‘s,^i62 
I^'ighlon, Archbishop kolxTt (1611-84). 


446 ^ ^ , 

*•].,. L.” = Landoii. Lelitia Eliza- 

beth (1802-38), 717-18 
Leland, |ohn (1506-52). 235-6 
la-*ofric. Bishop, 2 

L' Estrange, Sir Roger (1616-1704). 

525*6 

I et ter to a A'ohh' Lord, A, 629 v^, 
IxtUrs, Ascham’s, 238-9 
Chesterfield’s, 642 sq. 

Uowcirs, 455-6 
• l.d)idy Mary'.s, 642 sq. 
of Junius, 646-8 
Easton, 238 n^^e 
Walpt^e’S 642 sq. 

I Jitters OH Chivalry and ^^ornanTe, 650 
note 

Ijever, Ciumes ^ 1806-72). 4^89 
Jjfvigthan, 45.^ 

Lewis, Matthew (Gregory (1775*^®^^)* 
611 • 

Lihertine, The, 488 
Ljferty, Thomson's, 569 ^ 
Pnfhesyiny, The, 

IMer Veritatum, 117 flo6 note 

AiWa, 277 

iMe miiLHath tf Jason, The, 783 


.^t^Drama, A, 777 


Life of Byron, 674 

Life of^Johfison, 648 

Life of Napoleon, 680 

Life of Schiller, 759, 762 

Life of Scott, 697-8 

Life of Sterling, 760 

Light of Nature J^ursued, The, 634 

Lillo, George (1693-1739), 638 

Lingard, John (1771-1851), 708 

“Little, Thomas,” 674 

Little Dorrit, 740 sq. 

Lives of Saints, A.S. , Hk. 1. passim 
Barhoiir’l (?), 172 
Bokenain’s, 162 
M.K., 64. 65 

Lives of the Johnson's, 615 sq. 

Ix>cke, lohn (1632-1704), 523-5 
Lockcr-l^mpson, Frederick (1821-95), 
778 

Lockhart, John Gibson (1794-1854), 
688, 696-8 m 

Lodge, Thomas (155^-1625), 279, 287, 

290, 305 

Ixjgan, jolm (1748-88), 594 
iMndon, Johnson’s, 614 
London I.ickpenny, 160 
!.ondon Lyrics, 778 
London Magazine, The, 695 sq. 

Lonclich, Henry (15th cent. ), 194-5 

Looker-On, The, 621 

Lounger, The, 621 

Lcn'c and a Bottle, 495 

Ltroe for Lcree, 493 

Adtv in a Tub, 484 sq. 

Love in a Wood, 490 
Lovelace, Richard (1618-58), 424 
Ijreers Melancholy, The, 434 
Love Rune, The, 60 note, 66 note 
Ijree s Labour s Lost, 321 
Lave s Last Shift, 494 
LoiTs Victones, 430 
Lushington, Professor, 672 
Lybeaus Desconus, 96 
Lycidas, 394-6 

Lydgate, John (1370 ?-i4Si 158-60 

Lying Lcn er, The, 535 

Lyly, John (1554?- 1606?), 282 4. 288- 

9. 295-9. 321 

i.yndsay, Sir Da^dd(I490?-IS55?), 119, 
176-9 

Lyrical Ballads, the, 653 
Lytlon, Edward George Bulwer, Lord 
(1803-73), 686-7, 721 nde 
Lytton, Edward Robert, Earl of (1831- 
91), 778 
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Macaulay, Thomas Babington (1800- 
59), 712-14, 719 
Macdefht 326-7 
MacFkckmet^ 475 sq, 

Mackemtie, Henry (1745-1831), 611-12. 
621 

Mackenzie. Sir George {1636-91). 523 
Mackintosh, Sir James (1765-1832). 
708, 711-12 

Madden, Sir Frederic (1801-73), 49 note^ 
65 noit 

Maginn, William (1793-1842), 698-9 
Maiden Queen, The, 497* 

MaiTs Metamorphosis, The, 284 note 
Maid^ s Tragedy, The, 338-40 
Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner (1822- 
88), 789-90 * 

Mair or Major, John (islh cent, ). 174 
Makmtemt, The, 343 
Maldon, The Battle of, 17 
Male Rigle de T, OccUie, La, 161 
MaUet or MallodL David (i705?-65|, 
578. 637 

Malory, Sir Thomas ( 1 5ih cent, ), 195-7 
Mandeville, Bernard de ( 1 670- 1 733). 544 
Mandeville, Sir John ( i4ih cent. ). 148-51 
Manley, Mrs. (1672 ?- 1724), 599 
Manning, Robot (13111- 14th cent.), 65 
and note, 87 and note 
Man of Mode, The, 487 
Mansel, Henry Longueville (1820-71). 
788-9 

Manfield Park, 682-3 

Map or Mapes, Walter. 43. 50 

Msagsami, Slant, 80 note 

Marlowe* Christopher (1564-93), 286. 

Marmdem, 176, 664 sf. 

Mnrmion, Shakericy (1603-39), 438 
Marprelaie, Martin, ^80, 304 
Marriage <f IFit and Scifnee, 226 
Mairyat* Captain Frederick (179a- 
1848), 689 

Marston, John (1575?- 1634), bis satires, 
a79 ; his plays. 343 
^ Martianus Capeila, 158 
Marvdl, Axid^( 1621-78 ), 425-6. 481, 
Saa 

BarUm, 749'S<* • 

Mason. William (1724-97). 583* 637 
Marques, Ben JtmonX 335*6 
Massinger. Wnlip (1583^*640). 43»-3 
Maiaxiti. Charles Robert (1782-1824). 
690 

12, 731 


May, Thomas (1595-1650), 438 
Mayne, jasper (1604-72), 438 
Mayor (f Queen borough. The, 345 
Measure for Measure, 321, 323, 325 
Medal, The, 474 
Medal of John Bayes, The, 487 
Melibee, Tale of , 143-4, 245 
Memoirs of a Ixidy of Quality, 609 
Men and Women, 734 
Meredith, Mr, GwrgC. 756 
'•Meredith, Owen," 778 
Mercs, Francis ( 1565-1647), 284 
Mer/tn, Lonclich's, 194 
Meritn, the prose, 90 
Merry, KoUti ( 1755-08), 597 
“ Merry sang the monks of Fly," 40 
note 


Merfy W'Les of IVindwr, The, 323-4 
*• Meiaphysicals," the, 411 sq. 

Michel of Norlhgatc, Dan ( 14th cent. ), 69 
Miokle, William julms (*735-88), 587 
Mu roiiKsmus, 438 

Middleton, ( amyers ( 1683-1750), 540-1 
Middleton, 'fhomas (1570?- 1627). 341, 


MiJsuntfqer Xighfs Dream, A, 322 
MiH, James ( 1773-1836), 711 
Mill.^hn SULirt (1806-73!, 787-8 
Miller, Hugh (1^2-56), 793 
Milman, Henry Hart (1791-1868), 710 
Milnes, K. M. See Houghton, Laird 
Milton, John (1608-74), 392-402, 447-8 
Mmol, I-aurcnce (i4lh cttil. ), 76-78 
Minstrel, Th, 585-6 
Minstrelsy the Seottish Border, 664 sq. 
Mirror, The, 621 

Mirror for Magistrates, The, 356 $q, 
Misc^jlanies, Ktizabethaa, 248 sq, 
Mi.soi 3 )atues, mid- seventeenth -cenlitry. 


43 * 

Misfortumfs of Arthur, The, 232 
Mitibrd, William (if44-W3|). 708 
MiihfUliates, ^02-4 
Modem Painteft, 769 sq. 

Ji^tdesi Propmal, A, 53a 
Monarchictu Trag 4 dtes,^txtMnf%, ^6a 
Monarchk, Tktt, Lyxidsay's* 177 
Mtnqftrcky, GreVtllc’s, 394 
Mmkt and the Giants, The, 596 mt^ 
Mcmm&utb)i,,Oool£rey of (12th oentJ* 
43 sq, • ^ e # 

Montagu. Lady Mary Woitl^ (1689* 

^ 1763). 598. 600 4 

Montgomerie. Al«xaiid«r<i 556 |'i 6 i<^?)* 
459 ^* ^ m 
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Montgomery, James (1771-1854), 716 
Montgomery, Robert (1807-55), 7*^ 
Montrose, James Graham, Marquis of 
(1612-50), 464 

Moore, Edward (1712-57), 621 
Moore, John (1719-1802), 612 
Moore, Thomas (1779-1852), 674-5 
Moralities, 222 sq. 

Moral Ode, The, 54 
More, Hannah (1745-1833), 612 
More, Henry (1614-87), 429 
More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535). 21T-12 
Morley, Professor H., 1 note, 39 7iote, 
40 note, 164, 219, 375 note 
Moms, Dr. R., 55 and Book II. notes 
passim 

Morris, William (1834-96), 783-5 
Morie d Arthurc, the alliterative, 106 
the iifteenth-century rhymed, 194 
Malory’s, 196-7 
Tennyson's, 729 sq. 

Mortimeriados, 352 
Mother llubbanis Tale, 268 
Mourning Bride, 7'he, 492 sq, 

Mr, Badman, Life and Death 
Mrs, Perkins's Bail, 744 
Mrs, Veal, Relation of, 547 
Much Ado about No^ng, 324-^ 
Mulberry Garden, Tne, 489 
Mulaisler, Richard (1530 ?- 161 1 ), 301 
Mulgrave, John Sheflield, Earl of (and 
Duke of Buckinghamshire) (1649- 
1721), 482 

Munday, Anthony (1553-1633). 284 and 

note 

Muses' Library, The, 581 
Musk and Moonlight, 785 
Mysteries of Udolpho, The, 678 | 
Mysterious Midher, 7'he, 645-6 

Nabbes, Th(MnasIi6o5?- ••?), 437-8 
Namby-f*aniby,' 556 ^ 

Napier, Sir William (i7%l-i86^, 708 
Nash, *Bio»as (1567-1601), 287, 

305 # • 

VfllUam of ( 15^^ cent, ), 163 
NeitBius (/. 7 q6 ?), 42 
m Nepenthe, 722* 

Nem $02 

^ew Ambian Nights, 7if^ . 

Nm pith Guuie, 7'he, 596 me 
Neweomes, The, 745 

Cardinal John Henry (180#- 

i»>)* f 90^1^ 

gAw Woy to Roy Old Debts, A , 433 


Nibelungen Lied, 6, 7 
Nice Waeipon, The, 226 
Nicholas de Guildford (13th cent.), 60 
Nicholson, Mr. E. B. , 148 «#/£• 
Night-Piece on Death, 562 
Night- T houghts, 560- 1 
Noble Numbers, 418, 419 
Nodes Ambrosianae, 696 
Nocturyial Reverie, A, 562-3 
North, Roger (1653-1734). 522 
North, Sir 'fhomas (i535?-i6oi ?), 302 
Northanger Abbey, 682-3 
Northern LaM, The, 437 
Nosce Teipsum, 354 
Nut-browne AJayde, The, 201-2 
Nymphidia, 352^ 

O tfC AND THE Breke, The, 57 
Observer, 7'he, 621 

Occleve, 'Phomas (1370 7-1450?), 161-2 
Oteana, Fronde's, 766 
Harrington’s, 4^ 

Odinnan I mperator, 99, 193 
I Ode on a Grecian Urn, 672 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality, 659 
sq. 

Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling* 
ton, 731 

Ode on the Nativity, 394 
Ode to Duty, 660 
Odes, Akenside’s, 579 
Collins’s, 574 
Young’s, 561 
Oedipus, 498, 502 
Old Bachelor, The, 492 
Old Ballads (1723), 580 
Evans’s, 587 note 
Old English Baron, The, 610 
Old Eodunaius, 344 
Oldham, John (1653-83), 481-2 
Old Wives’ Tak, 289 
Oldys, William (1696-1761), 581 
Olipbant, Mrs. (Margaret Oliphani 
Wilson) (1828-97), 755-6 
Oliver Cromwell, Otters and Speeches 
of, 760 

Olor Iseantis, 416 
Omar Khayyam, 357, 737 
^Opera, note on, 505 
Orchestra, 354 
Ordinary, The, 438 
Orfeo and Neurodis, 96 note 
Orion, 721 

Orison of Our Lady, The, 5$ 

Orm or Onnin [ fi - laoo), 51 sq ^ 
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Ormulum, Th^, 51 sq. 

OroonokQ, 505 

On»in$t Alfred’s, 23 

Orphan^ The, 500*2 

Orpheus and Jsurydue, Henr}’son’s, 183 

O’Shaughnessy, Arthur Edward {1844- 

81). 785 

Ossiarty 581 and 
Othello, 326-7 
Othere, 23 

Otway, Thomas (1651-85), 500- 2 
Overbury, Sir T. (1581-1613), 375-7 
•* Owen Meredith,” 778 * 

Oivl and the Nightingale, The, 60 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, The, 
780, 783 . 

Pagan, Isabel (1740-1821). 593-4 
Paine, 'Fhonias ( 1737-1809), 634 
Palace of Pleasure, 253 
Fraley, William {1^3-1805), 633 
Palgrave, Sir Francis (1788-1861}, 708 
Police of Honour, The, 1 90 
Paltock, Rolicrt (1697-17671, 610 
Pamela, 599 sq. 

Panther, The, 14 
Paracelsus, 733 
Paradise Lost, 398 

Paradise of Dainty Dei'ices, The, 250 
Paradise Regained, 398 
Pardoner and Tapster, The, 118 
Paris Sketch Book, The, 744 
Parliament of Bees, The, 348 
Parliament of Formls, The, 123 
Parnell, Thomas (1679-1718), 561-2 
Parsons Tale, The, 144 
Parthenophil and Parthencplte, 277 
Past and Present, 760 
Pastime if Pleasure, The. 164-5 
Pasion Letters, The, 238 note 
Pastoral Ballad, A* 573 
Pastoral Care, The, 24 
Pastorals, Pope’s, 550 sq. 

PaUkmork, 778 

Paler, Waller Horatio (1839-94). 77a-3 
Paternoster, A.S., 28 

M,E,S5 
Patience, 78, 79 

Patient Grisul, 344 ^ * 

Patmore, Coventry (1823-96), 786 
Pattisoo, Mark (1813-84), 79a 
PauHne, 733 
Pause, law it, 47 

Peaixpck, Thoi^ Love (1785*1866), 


Pearl, The, 78 81 

Pearson, IMshop John (1613-86), 445 
Pecock, Reginald (1395-1460), 205-8 
Peebles to the Play, 181 
Pecle, George (1558 ?-97 ?), 284-5, 

90, 321 
Pelham, 686 

Pendennis, The History of, 745 
t^enserosOf 1 1 , 394 

Pepys, Samuel (1633-1703), 519-22 
Percy, 'rhonias ( 1 729- 1811), 580-1 
Percy, William (1575-1648), 277 
Percy Folio, the, 201 sq. 

Peregrine Pttkle, 605 ^q, 

Pencks, 28 note, 327-8 
Perkin 11 arhet k, 434 
Persuasion , 682-3 
Peter Wilkins, 610 
Petition, Hagsclu’ S,” 179 
Phaer, Thomas (</. 1560!, 251 sq, 
t'halans, /dissertation on, 540 
/*/ioronnida. 430- 1 
/harsalta, Rtjscoc's, 504-5 
Philaretc, 3^>2 
t*hilaster, 338-9 

Philips, Ambrose (1675?* 1 749), 556 
Philips. John (1676-1709), 556 
f^tnli^^parroiL*, TheBtuikof, 170 
l*hiltp van Artczmdc, 720 
Phtllii, 277 
Phoenix, The, 1 4 
Phrontisterion, 789 
Pukveick Pa/ers, The, 741 sq. 
Picturesque Tours, 648 
triers Plowman. 132-8 
IHer\ Plowman s Creed, 132 note 
Pilgrim's Progress, The, 513-17 
" Ihnil'ir, Peter,” 596 
Pindarics, Cowley's, 404 '5 
Uryden's, 4^ 

Sayi^s. etc., 

PtpPofJTobacco, A, 596 noi^ 
Piscatof^ Pilttguqi, 360 
Pii^l if Susan, the, 107*8 • 

Pkiin Dealem The, 49^1 
Plays on the Passions, 641 
Pleasures if Hope, 7 he, 675 
Pkamres of Imcqj/inatio^, 579 
PUasurqgi of Memory, 715 
Plowman, Amu, 132-8 
PbwmamS TOt, ti8 
Poema del Cid, 6 
Jhema Morale, 54 
Poems fy Two Brothers^ 727 
Poetaster, The, 333 
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Pottical Justice, 634.5 
Poetical Rhapsody, Davison’s, 250 note, 
279 

Poetical Sketches, 591-2 
Polite Conversation, 532 
Polyolbion, The, 351 
Pomfret, Thomas (1667-1702), 482 
Pompey the Little, 609 
Poore, Richard (d. 1237), 53 note 
Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), 549-54, 
564-6 ^ 

Popish Kingdom, The, 254 note 
Porter, Anna Maria (1780-1832) and 
Jane (1776-1850), 678 and note 
Posie of Gillyflowers , 276 
Praed, Wmihrop Mackworth (1802-39), 
718-19 

P'relude, The, 659 sq, 

I*re-Raphaeiite School, the, 778-9 
Prick of Cofncicncc, The, 75 
pride and Prejudice, 682-3 
Pnnress, The, 730 
Prior. Matthew (1664-1721), 556-8 
Procter, Pryan W’aller (1787-1874), 717 
Ptvgress of the Soul, The, 367 
Prologue and Epilogue, the, 4f8-9 
Pndogues, G, liouglas's, 192 
Prolusions, CapeH’s, ^ 

Prometheus Unbound, oyo 
/^m erhial Philosophy, 730 
Proverbs of Alfred, 25, 59 
Proirrbs of Hendyng, 59 
Prwinee if Jurisprudence Determined, 
The, 789 

Prox^oked Wife, The, 494 
Psalms, Versions of the — A.S, 18; M.E. 
69, 70 

Pseudodoxia Rpi demica, 449-51 $ 
Puifhas, Samuel (i575?-i626), 381 
Purple Island, The, 360 
Puscy, Edward Boiycrie (iSoftBa), 790 
Pullenh»iwf George (i6lh cent-j^A 
Pygmalion s Image, 279 # 

• • • 
Quarles, Francis (1593-1^44). 428 • 
Qua^ferly Revmxf, The, 66a, 694-5 
Queen Annelida, 123 

Mab, 66g sq, • 

Quern Magdalene, DipioraHmg/i 179 
Q^een Margaret, The Miqjnes of, 352 
QuMfeddJ risions, I/Estrange's, 525 
note 

» • 

RAI^LftPK, Mrs. (x764-i8aa), 61 1 
mMm Mr, W. Fraser, 647 note 


Raleigh, Mr. W. A., 598 note 
Raleigli, SSr Walter (i552?-i6i8), 300 
Ralph Roister Doister, 228 
Rambler, The, 614 ® 

Ramsay, Allan (1686-1758), 580, 593 
Randolph, Thomas (1605-35), 421, 436 
Rape of Lucrece, The, 318, 319 
Rape of the Lock, The, 550 sq,, 730 
R&sselas, 615 sq. 

Rauf Coilyear, 195 
Raifenshoe, 755 

Reade, Charles {1814-84), 750 
Recreations of Christopher North, 696 
Recruiting Ojflcer, The, 495 
Reeve, Clara (1729-1807), 610 
Reflections on th% French Revolution, 
628 sq. 

Reginald Dalton, 688 ^ 

Rehearsal, The, 491, 497, 641 
Relapse, The, 494 
Religio Laici, 474 ^ 

Religio Medici, 449-50 
Religious M usings, 655 
Reliques, Percy's, 573, 580-1 
Reliquiae Anitquac, 114 notes 
Remarks on Italy, 536-7 
Renaissance, Studies in the, 773 
Renaissance in Italy, History of the, 
772 

Repressor, Pecock’s, 205-8 
Resolves, Felltham’s, 455 
Retaliation, 619 

Return from Parnassus, The, a8i note 
Revenge, The, 560, 637 
Revenger's Tragedy, The, 349 
Review, Defoe’s, 547 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-92), 632, 771 
'* Rhetoric," 158, and Book IV. passim 
Rhetoric, Art of, Wilson’s, 237 
" Rhyme," i8, 45 note, 49, 58 
Rhyming Poem, The, 18 
Richard Cccur de Lion, 90-92 
Richardson, Samuel (1689- 1761), 598- 
601 

Richard the Redeless, 137 note 
Ring and the Book, The, 734 
Ritson, Joseph (1752-1803), ^2note, 158 
note, 166 note 

f^ival Ladies, The, 497 i 

Rival Queens, The, 502 
Rwals, The, 640-1 
Robene and M^ne, 184-3 
Robert Manning (or of Bmnne) (xalb'* 
14th cent. ), 6$ ij?. , 70, 87 and wnk 
Robert of Gloucester {13th cent ), 63 
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Roherlbon, William (1721-93), 624 
RoHtuon Crusoe, 547-8 ♦ • 

Rochester, John Wilmot, Earl of (1648- 
80), 4#o-i 

Roiferieri Random, 605 
Rogers, Samuel (1763-1:855), 715 
Rolland, John {Jf. 1560), 459 
RoUe, R. See Hampole 
Rolliad, The, 596 

Romances, Collections of, 83 note, 
102-3 note 

English Charlemagi^, loi 
Minor prose, 199 note 
Romeo and Juliet, 321 
Rosalynde, 325 
Rosammd, 537 « 

Rosciad, The, 584 

Roscoe, William (1753-1831). 708 

Roscommon, W. DiUon. Earl of ( 1633- 

85). 482 

Rose, Romance 0^ Romaunt of the, or 
Roman de la, ii^sq,, liooks III. and 
IV. passim 

Rose and the Rin^, The, 745 
Rose Aylmer,'* 673 

Rossetti, Christina Georgina ( 1830-94), 

779-83 

Rossetti, Dante Gabridt (1828-82), 779- 

83 

Roundabout Papers, The, 745 
Rowr, The, Mrs. Behn*s, 489 
Rovers, The, Canning s, 641 
Hewt, Nicholas (1674-1718). 504-5 
Rowlands. Samuel (1570?- 1630?). 355 
Rowley, William {1585 7-1642 ?). 349 
Rowley poems, the, 585-6 
The, 15, 16 

Rule a Wife emd Have a Wife, 340 
Rural Sports, 559 
Rusicin, Mr. John (A *819). 769-72 
Rathwetl Cross, the, xi and note 

SACKVfi.tE, Charles^ Earl of Dorset 
(i 638-X706), 479-80 
Saekvilk, Thomas, Earl of Dorset 
{x536?-t6o8), 356 
Sad Shepherd, The, 335 
Samte-More, Benoit de, 134 
$h Jms, 757 * 

Samts Tragedy, The, 753 
SoRaoHe and Hermapkr^iims, 337 
Samsm Agamic, 

SaiHl|s» Omfe (x578*x644), 409 and 

mhf 

Smdor 686* 706* 759 


Satire of the Three Estates, 177-8 
Satiromastix, 344 

Savage, Richard (1697-1743), 577-8 
Sawks Hdrik, 56 
Sayers, Frank (1763-1817), 596 
Scholar Gipsy, The, 35 
School for Scandal, The, 640-1 
Sckiwlmader, The, 239-40 
Schoolmistress, The, 573 
I School of Abuse, The, 232 
I Scornful Lady, The, 340 
[Scot, Reginald (1538 7.99), 357 
Scott, Alexander (1525 7-84?), 459-60 
Scott, Michael (1789-1835), 689-90 
Scott, Sir Waller (1771-1832), 57, 84 
note, 91, 663-6, 677-81, 694 
Scourge of Villainy, 279 
Scudery, Madeleine de, 484 
Seafarer, The, 16 
Seasons, The, 567 x//. 

Second Shepherds Play, The, 217 
Stxllcy, Sir C“har!es( 1639.^-1701 ), 480-1 
489 

Se/anux, 334 

Selborne, Natural History of, 648 
Selden, >o6n (1584-1654), 380 
Sernas, the, 458 

Semx^, the triwedian, and Senecan 
plays, 251, aSs 
Sense and Sensibility, 682-3 
Sentimental Journey, A, 607 
Sermons, importance of, 382-3 
Settle, Elkanah (1648-1724), 499. 500 
Snum Deadly Sins, J he, 187 
Seven Sages, The, 92. 93 
Rolland's, 459 
Skadmo ef Night, The, 356 
Shadl'ell, Cliarles (/. 1718-20), 6^ 
Sliadwell, Thomas (1642-92), 487-lr 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
fc^rl 1671-17^0). 2^7 
ShAe^peare, WUluim(i564*i6i6), 313- 
3*9 ^ 

Slyirpe, C. K., 94 noi$ « 

Shaw* Quefi6n(x5tb cent.), 175 
Shelly, Percy Bysshe |f79a*i|laa)* 
669-7* . 

Sheftstone, William ( 1^4-63)* S7«*^3 • 
Sh€pheri$ jCalimlar, The, 57, 6r, f |8 
note^ 

Shephmte Huniing, The, 363 
Shepherds Pipe, The, 361 
tShepherds Weeh, The, 559* 

Sherbimie, Sit Edward 
4a7 
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Sheridan* Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), 
639-41 

She Stoops to Conquer t 618 17., 639 
She Tvoutd if She could, 487 
Ship of Fools, The, 167 
Shirley, James (1596-1666), 223 note, 
435-<^ 

Shoemakers Holiday, The, 344 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters, 546 
Short Studies, 765-6 
Short Vieao, Collier's, 526 sq. 

Sidney, Algernon (1622-82), 522 

Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-86), 233, 260-4 

Siege of Rhodes, The, 485 note 

Sievers, Dr-, 3 note 

Sigurd the Volsung, 63. 784 

Silent li'oman, The, 334 

Silex Scintil/ans, 416-17 

Sir .Imadas, 99, loi 

Sir Heaumains, 98, 196 

Sir Charles Grandison , 599 sq. 

Sir Clege^, 98 

,S» ( 'lyomon and Sir Clamydes, 289 
.S'r> Courtly Hit e, 499 
Sir Degorl, 100 
Sir Degravant, loo • 

Sir Eger, Sir Grime, etc., 203^ 

Sir E.glamour, 100 ^ 

Sir Ferumhras, 101 

Sir F opting Flutter, 487 

Sir Oenerydes, 193 

Sir Harry Wildair, 495 

Sir hum Iras, 100 

Sir Jjntvfal, 194 

Sir Orpheo, 96 

Sir Fercevale, 100 

Sir Thopas, 68, 82, 83 

5/j: Triamour, 100 

Sir Tristrem, 84-86 

Sir William Wallace, i74‘j^ 

Siris, 5450 • * 

Sister., The, 609 

Skeat, I^ofessor, Bks. Il.^nd III. notes 
passim, ifS « 

Skelton, Joh% (i46o?-i^9). 167-:^, 
4 f 9 . 

Skiaktketa, 27^ 

•smart* Christopher (1722-71), 58^3 
Smith, Adam (i7»3‘9o)» 

Alexander (iSao-^T), ^77 
Smith* Sydney (i77*-i845). 693-4 
SflioUett, Tobias George (1721-71). 
^605-7, 625 ♦ 

The, 743 

^ Solomon 557 


Solomon and Satumus, 18 note, 28 
note* • 

Sommer, Dr., 261 note 
Songs of Innocence OlXiA Experience, 591-2 
Song to David, The, 582-3 
Sonnets, 244 sq. , 262-3, 276-8 
Milton’s, 397-8 
Shakespeare’s, 319-20 
Wordsworth’s, 661 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, 738 
Sophonisha, Lee’s, 502 
Marston’^ 343 
Sordello, 733 
Soul to the Body, The, 14 
South, Robert (1634-1716), 443-4 
Southerne, Thomas (1660-1746) 504-5 
Southey, Robert (1774-1843), zio note, 
661-3, 694, 706-7 m 
Southwell, Robert (1561 ?-95), 276 
Spanish Gipsy, The, 345 
Spanish Tragedy, TUtg, 290 
speak Parrot, 169 
Specimens of the British Poets, 675 
Spectator, The (1711-14). 537 ^ 9 - 
Speculum Mediiantis, 138 
Spenser, Edmund (i552?-99), 57, 81, 
132 note, 165, 264-70 
Spenser Redivivus, 571 note 
Spleen, The, 572 
Splendid Shilling, The, 556 
Sprat, Thomas (1635-1713), 507, 512 
Squire Me Id rum, 177 
Squire of Ahatia, The, 488 
Squire of Low Degree, The, 97, 98 
Stanley, Thomas (1625-78), 427 
Staple of News^ The, 335 
State of Innocence, The, 498 
State Poems, The, 482 note 
Steele, Sir Richard (1672-1729), 533-9 
Steel Glass, the, 256 
Stephen, Sir James Fitzjames (1829-94), 
790 

Sterne, Laurence (1713-68), 607-9 
Stevenson, John Hall (1718-85), 596 
note 

Stevenson, Robert Louis Balfour (1850- 

94). 756*7 

Still, John (i543?-x6o 8), 228-9 
|*Stirrmg, William Alexander, Earltof 
(1567?- 1640), 462-3 
Stre^d, 733 
Strayed Jieveller, The, 775 
Strode, Ralph (14th cent.), 142 noH • 
Studies of Sensation and Event, 786 
Sublime and Beautiful, The, 6 a 8 
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Suckling) Sir John (i6o9?-i642), 432*3, 
436 • * 

Sullen Lovers, The, 488 
Sumer isHcumen in, 40 note, 66 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of (1517?- 

47). 243 

Susan, The Pistyl of, 107-8 
Sweet, Mr., 19, 20 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-17451, 528-33, 
564-6 • 

Swmburne, Mr., 76 
Syllabic equivalence, 46 
Sylvester. Joshua (1563-1018), 353-4 
Sylvia, 771 

Symonds, John Addington (1840-93). 
772 t 

Table Talk, Selden's, 380 
Tale of a Tub, A, 528 sq. 

Talfourd, Sir TTiomas Noon (1795- 
1854). 721 noie^ 

Tamburlaine, 291, 292 
Tancred and Gtsmund, 231 
Tasso, Fairfax's. 357 
Toiler^ 7>4f- (1709-11), 530 sq. 

Taylor, Sir Henry (i8oo-86), 720-1 
Taylor, Bishop Jeremy < 1613-67), 439- 
41 

Taylor, John, the Water Poet " ( 1580- 
1653). 355 
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